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Civil  Sendee 
aud  the  Administrfttien 


The  report  of  a 
special  committee 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Keform 
League,  embodying  the  result  of  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  Federal  civil  service 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  reform  law 
and  rules  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion, shows  that  while  much  has  been 
done  to  take  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  the  politicians, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  pass- 
ing the  law  of  1883  Congress  intended 
to  bring  under  its  provisions  the  entire 
subordinate  Executive  service — "  all  that 
vast  number  of  appointed  officials  who 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, .  .  .  whose  duties  do  not  change  with 
a  change  of  administration,  and  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  framing  the  political 
policies  of  the  Government"  From  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  until  May 
last  the  extension  of  its  operation  was 
steadily  continued,  each  President  placing 
under  it,  from  time  to  time,  additional 
offices.  The  committee  reports,  however, 
that,  while  the  system  in  many  of  the 
branches  which  have  been  longest  classi- 
fied remains  unimpaired,  the  law  has  not 
been  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced, 
and  that  the  President,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  admirable  start  made  in  the 
Philippine  service,  has  ignored  a  number 
of  excellent  opportunities  for  its  extension. 
The  committee  declares  that  the  President 
is  not  continuing  the  work,  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  reform  has  been  checked. 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  declared 
purposes  of  the  President  and  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Republican  party. 
Investigation  of  the  facts  seems  to  show 
that  "  exceptions  "  from  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Service  Law  have  been  almost 
twice  as  numerous  as  appointments  made 
under  the  law.  The  League  declares  that 
the  appointment  of  local  Federal  officers 
of   the  Presidential  class  has  been  dic- 


tated almost  exclusively  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  whose  selections  the 
President  has  ratified,  and  that  while  good 
men  have  been  secured  under  this  system, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  appointees  are 
active  local  politicians,  who  create  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  administration 
of  civil  service  rules.  Among  the  Presi- 
dential offices  in  the  general  branches 
the  changes  have  been  almost  universal. 
In  the  consular  service  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Administration  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  salaried  offices 
were  refilled,  and  during  the  same  period 
in  the  Indian  service  more  than  sixty-two 
per  cent  of  the  agents  were  changed. 


ViouueneofUieLew  ^he  report  charges 
that  there  have  been 
serious  violations  in  the  Civil  Service  Law 
in  the  classified  service — chiefly  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  service,  the  Land  Office 
service,  the  Government  Printing-Office, 
the  field  forces  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Pension  Bureau,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  custom-houses  and  post-offices — 
especially  in  the  post-office  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  many  instances  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  addressed  remon- 
strances to  the  departments  concerned  in 
these  violations,  but  has  not  in  any  case 
obtained  satisfactory  results.  Three  years 
ago  the  League  addressed  a  letter  directly 
to  the  President,  calling  his  attention  to 
these  violations  and  asking  that  measures 
be  taken  to  stop  them.  A  year  later  it 
presented  a  second  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  violations  throughout  the 
service  were  enumerated,  with  exhibits. 
The  corrections  made,  however,  were  few ; 
and  in  no  case  was  an  officer  who  had 
violated  the  rules  removed  for  that  offense. 
The  report  also  charges  numerous  indirect 
evasions  of  the  law,  especially  in  the 
Post-Office  Department,  where,  by  devices 
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which  the  League  holds  to  be  particularly 
reprehensible,  nearly  a  hundred  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  protest  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  report  also  calls  special 
attention  to  the  President's  order  of  May 
29  last,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  review  in  a  separate  report.  That  order 
has  effected  the  removal  from  the  com- 
petitive to  the  "  excepted  "  list  of  about 
four  thousand  places,  and  from  the  classi- 
fied to  the  unclassified  of  about  six  thou- 
sand, and  marks,  according  to  the  report, 
the  first  great  reduction  in  the  efficient 
working  of  the  merit  system.  In  general, 
the  report  shows  that  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  system  is  firmly  established,  but 
not  so  firmly  established  that  its  useful- 
ness during  any  particular  Administration 
cannot  be  seriously  curtailed.  It  also 
shows  the  logical  effect  in  the  administra- 
tive field  6i  the  President's  theory  of 
politics.  Now  that  he  has  entered  upon 
his  second  term,  it  would  give  great  satis- 
faction to  those  who  have  found  the  Presi- 
dent's course  on  the  whole  wise  if  he 
would  display  much  greater  independence 
of  the  political  managers  of  his  party. 
This  is  what  he  is  bound  to  do  by  the 
declarations  of  his  party  and  his  own  pub- 
lic utterances  no  less  than  by  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law. 


There  are  two  Cok> 

Polygamy  and  Divorce    ^titutional      Amend- 

ments  before  Congress :  one  forever  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  in  the  United  States  and 
empowering  Congress  to  enact  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  polygamists ;  the  other  pro- 
viding for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  by  Congressional  legislation.  These 
two  provisions  ought  not  to  be  entangled. 
The  one  ought  not  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  other.  Certainly  the  former 
ought  not  to  wait  upon  the  latter.  There 
are  serious  theoretical  objections  to  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  giving  Con- 
gress power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject 
of  marriage  and  divorce.  A  uniform 
divorce  law  enacted  by  Federal  authority 
would  certainly  lower  the  standard  in 
some  States ;  it  is  not  certain  that  under 
its  administration  the  standard  would  be 
raised  in  other  States.  Rights  of  prop- 
erty are  very  closely  connected  with  laws 
of   marriage   and  divorce.      The   States 


cannot  under  a  Federal  system  agree  to 
transfer  their  jurisdiction  over  property 
questions  to  the  Federal  Government 
There  are  still  greater  practical  objections. 
A  Conference  of  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  various  States  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniform  State 
laws,  and  considerable  progress  toward 
securing  this  uniformity  has  already  been 
made  in  the  action  of  these  State  Boards 
of  Commissioners.  Until  this  endeavor 
to  secure  uniformity  by  State  action — an 
endeavor  which,  if  successful,  would  se- 
cure also  at  least  some  uniformity  of 
public  sentiment  as  well  as  of  legislation — 
has  been  tried  and  proved  hopeless,  no 
other  conflicting  experiment  should  be 
undertaken,  because  no  other  conflicting 
experiment  will  be  likely  to  succeed. 
Whatever  may  be  right  or  necessary  in 
the  future,  for  the  present  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  transferring 
marriage  and  divorce  from  the  State  to 
the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to 
pass,  and  in  all  probability  cannot  pass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  potygamy  and 
empowering  Congress  to  enact  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  polygamists,  if  sub- 
mitted by  Congress,  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  ratified  by  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  Union.  Three-fourths 
of  the  States  must  unite  in  order  to  secure 
any  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Three-fourths  of  the  States  would  now 
ratify  any  such  Amendment  as  this,  if 
proposed  by  Congress.  The  committee 
who  have  this  matter  in  charge  ought  to 
report  instantly  for  action  the  Amendment 
prohibiting  jwlygamy,  and  reserve  the 
other  Amendment  for  further  and  fuller 
consideration.  Readers  of  The  Outlook 
who  are  interested  in  securing  now  the 
prohibition  of  polygamy  would  do  well  to 
exert  whatever  influence  they  can,  through  ^ 
local  meetings,  local  press,  or  correspond- 
ence with  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, to  bring  about  this  desirable  result 


A  Better  Plan  ^^  ^^^^  important  than 
uniform  provisions  as  to 
grounds  of  divorce  is  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
proposes  to  leave  untouched  the  varia- 
tions in  this  respect  and  secure  some 
uniformity  of  procedure.     For  this  pur- 
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pose  it  proposes  that  each  of  the  States 
enact  a  law  forbidding  divorce  for  any 
cause  arising  prior  to  the  residence  of 
the  complainant  in  the  State,  unless  for 
a  ground  adequate  in  the  State  where  the 
cause  arose ;  or  for  any  cause  arising  in 
the  State,  unless  he  has  been  an  actual 
resident  in  the  State  for  one  year  with  a 
bona-iide  intention  of  making  it  his  perma- 
nent residence ;  or  for  any  cause  arising 
out  of  the  State  unless  he  has  been  such 
a  resident  for  at  least  two  years  before 
bringing  suit  Such  provisions,  adopted 
by  all  the  States,  would  go  far  to  prevent 
the  fraudulent  divorces  now  so  easily 
obtained  by  persons  migrating  to  the 
divorce-granting  State  for  a  few  months 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  a 
divorce  ;  and  this  is  the  first  and  by  far 
the  greatest  evil  to  be  prevented.  One 
step  at  a  time  is  a  good  motto  in  all  legal 
reform,  and  this  is  certainly  the  first  step 
to  be  taken. 


Tli«  ^riiite  HouM 


Few  pieces  of  greater 
good  fortune  have  be- 
fallen this  country  than  the  beauty,  the 
dignity,  and  the  architectural  significance 
embodied  in  the  National  Capitol.  When 
one  recalls  the  number  of  public  structures 
of  all  kinds  witliout  beauty,  dignity,  or 
architectural  significance  for  public  use 
which  have  J^k  erected  in  all  parts  of 
the  countr^^Hs  impossible  to  be  too 
grateful  fo^Bre  happy  accident  which 
made  the  National  Capitol  really  inter- 
pretative of  the  highest  life  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Executive  Mansion — commonly 
known  as  the  White  House — has  a  kin- 
dred dignity  and  appropriateness;  and 
any  attempt  to  modify  it  ought  to  be 
executed  imder  the  most  competent  direc- 
tion. The  report  that,  under  an  appropri- 
ation of  six  thousand  dollars,  secured 
from  Congress  last  year,  plans  and  models 
for  a  reconstructed  White  House  have 
been  secured  from  a  man  whose  training  in 
other  departments  may  be  admirable  but 
who  is  at  present  an  employee  of  the 
Naval  Department,  without  consulting 
architects  or  taking  expert  advice,  has 
awakened  grave  apprehensions,  and  has 
called  out  as  influential  a  protest  as  has 
ever  been  made  in  this  country  touching 
any  question  of  fine  art.  The  Fine  Arts 
Union  of  Washington,  representing  the 
American    Institute    of    Architects,    the 


Washington  Society  of  Artists,  the  Archi- 
tectural Club,  the  Water  Color  Club,  with 
the  indorsement  of  a  long  list  of  art 
and  architectural  societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  formally  protested 
"  against  any  alterations  or  additions  to 
the  Executive  Mansion  being  devised  or 
executed  without  the  examination  and 
advice  of  an  Qxpert  commission  composed 
of  architects,  landscape  architects,  and 
sculptors  of  National  reputation."  This 
protest  embodies  the  artistic  conscience 
as  well  as  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  coun- 
try. The  plans  secured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
may  present  admirable  features,  but  the 
Executive  Mansion  ought  not  to  be  touched 
save  by  the  hands  of  the  first  architects  in 
America ;  nor  ought  anything  to  be  done 
without  the  advice  of  a  commission  of 
experts.  The  matter  is  far  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  public 
official,  and  the  building  far  too  prominent 
and  National  in  its  character  to  be  changed 
by  the  unaided  skill  of  any  architect,  espe- 
cially of  a  man  whose  experience  in  this 
department  has  been  very  limited,  and 
who  is  at  present  an  employee  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  Government  The 
inappropriateness  of  this  arrangement 
must  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent  person. 
If  the  protest  of  the  Art  Societies  of  the 
country  does  not  promise  effectually  to 
prevent  this  scheme  for  reconstructing  the 
White  House,  it  will  be  the  business  of  all 
those  who  care  for  the  beauty  of  the 
National  Capital,  for  the  appropriateness 
of  its  buildings,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  present 
White  House,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Con- 
gress a  pressure  of  public  opinion  sufficient 
to  arrest  premature  action  and  to  place 
the  matter  where  it  belongs — in  the  hands 
of  the  first  experts  in  the  United  States. 


The  Nationi  Capiti  No  change  ought  now 
to  be  made  m  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  public  buildings  or 
public  property  of  any  kind  until  a  care- 
fully prepared  plan  dealing  with  the  build- 
ing needs  and  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  city  for  the  future  has  been  prepared 
under  the  most  competent  direction. 
Washington  is  a  beautiful  city,  although 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  by  reason  of  the 
low  and  ugly  structures  which  line  it,  is 
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by  no  means  an  impressive  street.  This 
avenue  ought  to  be  stately  and  impressive 
to  the  eye ;  it  ought  to  be  a  noble  ap- 
proach to  the  Capitol.  The  action  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Capital 
should  receive  careful  attention  from 
Congress,  and,  in  some  form,  should  be 
adopted.  The  most  important  project 
that  has  taken  definite  shape  in  this 
direction  is  the  plan  to  extend  the  Gov- 
ernment reservation  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Washington  Monument.  Mr.  Samuel 
Parsons,  Jr.,  the  well-known  landscape 
architect,  has  been  consulted,  and  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  maps  and  models  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
have  commanded  universal  admiration,  not 
only  for  their  skill  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  but 
also  because  of  the  noble  setting  which  the 
carrying  out  of  this  plan  would  give  to  many 
public  buildings,  and  the  immense  addi- 
tion which  it  would  make  to  the  impress- 
iveness  and  beauty  of  the  city.  It  is  pro- 
posedj  if  we  understand  the  plan  aright, 
to  secure  for  Government  uses  the  entire 
west  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  offers  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  plan — an 
obstacle  which  ought  to  be  overcome  in 
some  form  by  the  co-operation  of  that 
great  and  intelligent  corporation,  or  which 
might  be  masked  by  some  of  the  devices 
of  landscape  architecture.  If  this  space 
could  be  taken,  and  new  buildings  of  worthy 
architecture  placed  in  it  as  they  are  needed, 
Washington  would  become  the  most  beau- 
tiful capital  in  the  world.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  proposed  new  Memorial  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  could  take  a  monu- 
mental form,  the  result  would  amply  justify 
a  large  expenditure  of  money. 


Immigration  ^^^  "^^^t  recent  figures  about 
immigration  into  the  United 
States  show  that  nearly  half  a  million  of 
people  have  come  into  this  country  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  1900,  and  most 
of  these  will  become  permanent  residents. 
The  Immigration  Bureau  states  that  of 
this  year's  incomers  not  far  from  a  hun- 
dred thousand  come  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary, from  Italy,  and  from  Russia  respect- 


ively, while  only  about  fifty  thousand  come 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is 
pointed  out  as  a  fact  of  some  interest  that, 
out  of  the  total  of  not  much  less  than  half 
a  million,  only  four  thousand,  or  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  come  from  the  tropics.  The 
reason  is  quite  evident,  and  only  confirms 
the  generally  recognized  law  that  man  in 
his  migrations  over  the  world  almost  never 
selects  a  colder  country  than  that  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  Only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Hawaii.  This  may  be  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  the  law  above  stated  ;  but  it  is 
as  yet  altogether  too  early  to  predict  with 
any  confidence  the  possibilities  of  the 
immigration  from  our  new  possessions. 


One  clause  in  the  pro- 
of^biir^i.  P^sed     revision    of     the 

Charter  of  New  York  City 
appears  to  us,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Charter  Commission,  to  furnish  a  signal 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it.  Under 
the  present  law  a  certain  percentage — 
four  mills  on  every  dollar — of  taxable 
property  in  New  York  City  is  set  aside 
for  school  wages.  The  revisers  propose 
to  repeal  this  law  and  to  leave  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The 
municipalities  in  this  country  have  not 
hitherto  had  so  intelligent  and  noble  a 
body  of  city  fathers  as  to  make  it  appar- 
ently wise  to  intrust  the  expenditures  for 
public  education  to  their  decision.  There 
would  be  little  reason  to  think,  from  the 
experience  of  the  past,  that  they  would 
support  a  generous,  broad,  and  compre- 
hensive policy,  and  there  is  very  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  use  the 
power  of  the  purse,  if  once  put  into  their 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  advancement  of 
political  favorites  in  the  school  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  universal  judgment  of  all 
experts  on  this  subject  that  the  schools 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  politics.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  effect  of  the  revis- 
ers' proposition  would  be  to  afflict  the 
schools  even  more  than  heretofore  with 
the  vice  of  political  favoritism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Davis  Law,  as  it  is  called, 
has  this  merit,  that  it  provides  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  public  schools,  and  thus  put  them 
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on  the  basis  upon  which  the  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  of  this  country  are 
put.  The  benefit  of  this  method  is  that 
it  secures  the  pecuniary  independence  of 
the  teachers  and  prevents  those  delays  in 
payment  and  those  constant  changes  in 
salaries  which  have  been  one  of  the  vices 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the  past. 
It  is,  indeed,  affirmed  that  four  mills  on 
every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  New 
York  City  furnishes  a  larger  fund  than  is 
necessary  for  educational  purposes. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  we  do  not 
know;  but  if  so,  the  remedy  would  be, 
not  a  disendowment,  but  a  lesser  endow- 
ment 

General  De  Wet 
continues  to  be  the 
striking  figure  in  South  Africa.  Repeated 
reports  that  he  has  been  captured  have 
lacked  confirmation,  but  as  we  write 
more  probable  reports  are  current  that 
his  attempt  to  break  through  the  British 
lines,  now  supposed  to  surround  him,  has 
been  frustrated,  and  that  he  is  now  at 
Sennekal  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  threatening 
Winburg,  which  General  Knox  is  occu- 
pying with  a  large  British  force.  The 
amazing  audacity  of  the  Boer  commandos 
which  have  invaded  Cape  Colony  con- 
tinues to  be  a  fertile  subject  of  comment ; 
Cape  Town  despatches  declare  that  they 
have  been  driven  back  toward  the  Orange 
River,  but  apparently  they  are  still  in  the 
enemy's  country.  The  fear  of  an  exten- 
sive rising  among  the  Cape  Colony  Dutch, 
so  prevalent  last  week,  has  in  some  meas- 
ure subsided.  In  London  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion  with  r^^ard  to  the  South 
African  war  has  been  the  resignation  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Spragge,  who  com- 
manded the  Yeomanry  at  the  disastrous 
affair  of  Lindley.  Other  resignations  are 
predicted,  and  one  is  named,  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Colvile,  who  was  also  discredited 
in  the  opinion  of  many  military  critics  at 
Lindley.  Preparations  are  being  made 
for  a  worthy  welcome  to  Lord  Roberts, 
whose  place  in  the  popular  heart  is  secure. 
Lord  Roberts  reached  Gibraltar  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  and  no  doubt  will  be  in 
England  before  these  words  are  read. 
At  Gibraltar  Lord  Roberts  in  a  speech 
paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  courage  and 


skill  of  General  Sir  George  White  for  his 
splendid  defense  of  Ladysmith. 

chinm  Somewhat  unexpectedly,  the  news 
came  on  Monday  morning  of  this 
week  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  (or  who- 
ever may  be  controlling  the  Imperial  pol- 
icy) had  accepted  the  demands  of  the 
Powers  as  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 
note  agreed  upon  last  week.  If  exception 
has  been  taken  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  note,  it  does  not  yet  appear.  Li- 
Hung-Chang  and  Prince  Ching  are  au- 
thorized in  an  Imperial  edict  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  note,  and  to  ask 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
Chinese  Peace  Commissioners  declare 
that  the  Emperor  wishes  the  negotia- 
tions closed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
hopes  to  return  to  Peking  by  the  end 
of  February.  No  one  seems  to  know 
definitely  the  relations  existing  at  present 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
Dowager,  but  it  is  significant  that  of  late 
the  Emperor's  name  has  been  put  to  the 
front  in  all  dealings  with  the  Chinese 
court  A  rumor  from  Shanghai  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  had  secretly  installed 
a  new  Emperor  under  the  title  Tung-Hsu 
is  hardly  credible.  Punitive  expeditions 
continue  to  be  sent  out  from  Peking,  and 
there  is  much  complaint  among  the  Chi- 
nese, especially  against  the  Germans,  who, 
the  Chinese  say,  are  acting  so  as  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  whenever  possible. 


Politics  in  the  Philippine 


Cable  despatches 
describe  the  for- 
mation in  Manila  of  the  first  political 
party  under  the  American  regime  ;  it  will 
be  called,  we  judge  from  the  despatches, 
the  Autonomist  party.  The  principles 
advocated  by  its  leaders  include  full  recog- 
nition of  American  sovereignty,  but  also 
native  autonomy  in  local  affairs  when- 
ever possible.  It  is  stated  that  several 
of  the  more  intelligent  Filipino  leaders 
who  are  disposed  to  accept  something  less 
than  independence  are  interested  in  this 
movement.  The  declaration  of  principles 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  Filipinos  by 
a  vote  of  123  to  6.  Despatches  also  state 
that  the  Philippine  Commission  has  com- 
pleted the  bill  imposing  tariff  on  imports 
into  the  Philippines,  and  that  it  has  been 
mailed  to  Washington  for  approval. 
Nothing  of  great  importance  has  occurr«d 
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in  the  military  field.  It  has  been  arranged 
to  gend  back  nine  thousand  volunteers, 
whose  terms  have  expired  of  will  soon 
expire,  at  once,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  arrange  for  the  return  of  others  until 
the  Army  Bill  has  finally  passed,  and  the 
enlistment  of  new  troops  to  take  the  place 
of  those  sent  home  has  begun. 

•outh  Amiric*  ^he  event  of  greatest  im- 
portance  m  South  Amenca 
of  late  has  been  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between  French  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  This  was  a  complicated  ques- 
tion, and  we  cannot  here  go  into  its  merits. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  French 
claim  in  its  full  extent  applied  to  a  vast 
territory — one,  indeed,  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  France  itself.  What  is 
really  interesting  about  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute  is  that,  after  a  diplomatic 
controversy  lasting  for  two  hundred  years, 
the  matter  has  been  settled  finally,  peace- 
ably, and,  wc  believe,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties,  by  the  arbitration  of  Swit- 
zerland. Every  event  of  this  kind  adds 
emphasis  to  the  value  attaching  to  inter- 
national arbitration,  and  every  award 
peaceably  accepted  makes  such  settlement 
of  international  difficulties  more  and  more 
possible.  Of  the  opposite  kind  of  inter- 
est is  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Bolivia  and  Chili,  as 
many  students  of  South  American  affairs 
believe  that  war  may  ensue.  This,  too,  is 
a  territorial  dispute,  though  the  land  in 
question  is  of  no  value  in  itself,  but  only  as 
affording  Bolivia  direct  access  to  Peru. 
The  great  war  between  Peru  and  Chili, 
which  lasted  for  four  years  (1879-83), 
had  as  one  of  its  results  the  seizure  of 
this  territory  by  Chili,  which  was  then 
immensely  stronger  than  Bolivia.  Since 
that  time  Bolivia  has  gained  greatly  in 
strength,  and  is  now  urging  that  Chili 
cede  back  the  strip  of  ground  which  now 
shuts  out  Bolivia  from  the  sea.  It  is  im- 
possible at  this  distance  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  boundary  dispute  as  such, 
but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Chili's  title  is  one  of  might  rather  than  of 
right.  When  Bolivia  feels  herself  strong 
enough  to  war  with  Chili,  unless  some 
arbitration  can  be  devised,  a  serious  con- 
troversy will  undoubtedly  take  place  in 
South  America  over  this  little  strip  of  arid, 


rocky,  worthless  ground,  which  neverthe- 
less completes  Chili's  coast-line  and  makes    I 
it    necessary   for  Bolivia  to  pay  transit 
duties  on  all  imports. 


Profc..or  Mo-.  Gait  TyUr    %  }^^    ^J^^*    ^^ 

Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  at  his  home  in  Ithaca  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  Cornell  University  loses  an 
accomplished  teacher,  and  the  country  a 
literary  and  hist6rical  scholar  of  wide 
knowledge  and  dispassionate  temper  who 
has  made  most  important  contributions  to 
the  history  of  American  literature.  Bom 
in  Griswold,  Conn.,  in  1835,  Professor 
Tyler  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1837, 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Yale 
and  later  at  Andover,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Poughkeepsie  in  1860.  From  the  first, 
however,  his  tastes  were  distinctly  literary 
and  scholarly,  and  in  1867  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  chair  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  exchanging  that  position  later 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  chair  of 
American  History  in  Cornell  University. 
He  was  associated  with  The  Outlook,  in 
the  early  days  when  it  was  The  Christian 
Union,  as  literary  editor ;  and  his  discrim- 
inating, sympathetic,  and  catholic  spirit, 
with  his  broad  literary  scholarship,  have 
been  among  the  best  traditions  which 
The  Outlook  of-  to-day  has  received  from 
the  men  who  gave  it  its  earliest  impulse 
and  direction.  In  1881  Professor  Tyler 
took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  first  volume  of  his  "  History 
of  American  Literature,"  the  most  consid- 
erable of  his  works,  was  published  in 
1870,  and  remains  the  most  comprehensive 
and  carefully  prepared  account  of  our 
literature  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  The  work  is  notable  for  breadth 
of  view,  for  sanity,  and  for  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  material ;  it  is  full  of 
literary  insight  and  discriminating  criti- 
cism. Professor  Tyler's  treatment  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  as  a  man  of  letters  is  a 
capital  example  of  his  ability  to  see  for 
himself  before  other  people  had  begun  to 
see.  Nine  years  later  he  published  his 
"  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  and  in  1888  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  covering  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution.     Professor  Tyler 
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was  a  man  of  most  agreeable  personality ; 
urbane,  courteous,  tactful — a  charming 
companion,  and  of  stainless  and  dignified 
life. 


Th«  LaU  Dr.  Momerie 


In  the  recent  death 


of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Williams  Momerie,  of  London,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two,  the  Church  of  England  has 
lost  a  man  who,  though  she  frowned  upon 
him,  did  her  good  service.  Few  men 
have  surpassed  him  in  his  peculiar  line 
of  so  presenting  the  substance  and  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  unconventional  forms 
as  to  clear  away  the  mental  difficulties 
besetting  the  traditional  mode  of  presen- 
tation. This  gift  gave  Dr.  Momerie  a 
certain  reputation  outside  of  his  native 
land,  and  his  books  obtained  for  him  recog- 
nition both  in  Germany  and  America  as 
an  opener  of  rubbish-choked  ways.  He 
was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  carried  off  high 
honors  in  his  university  course.  In  1880 
he  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  King's  College,  London,  and  in 
1883  was  appointed  morning  preacher  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital.  Here,  however, 
he  soon  got  involved  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  by  his  disregard  for 
conventional  orthodoxy.  Mr.  Gladstone 
helped  him  out  of  difficulty  in  the  college 
where  he  had  been  suspended,  by  trans- 
ferring his  professorship  of  logic  from  the 
department  of  theology  to  the  department 
of  arts.  But  his  ecclesiastical  career  was 
shortened.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  hori- 
zons, acute  intellect,  and  vigorous  utter- 
ance, both  candid  and  fearless  in  putting 
the  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  with,  per- 
haps, too  little  sympathy  for  those  who 
preferred  the  old  bottles.  While  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  modem  spirit,  his 
sermons  were  also  marked  by  spirituality 
and  simplicity.  As  specimens  of  them 
we  may  refer  to  the  volumes  entitled 
"  The  Origin  of  Evil,'  "  The  Defects  of 
Modem  Christianity,"  and  "  Church  and 
Creed." 


The  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope 


Not  long  since,  in  an 
allocution,  Leo  XIII. 
indulged  in  his  ficcus- 
tomed  complaint  concerning  the  secular 
Government's  occupation  of  Rome.  The 
Pope  said  in  part :  "  It  is  truly  a  calamity 
that  the  Pontiff  is  despoiled  forcibly  of 


his  just  and  legitimate  sovereignty »  which 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  liberty  of 
his  ministry.  The  Pontiff  is  now  held 
under  the  power  of  other  men  and  sub* 
ject  to  their  arbitrary  will."  In  a  recetit 
sermon  Archbishop  Ireland,  as  reported, 
prophesied  that  the  Italian  people  would 
one  day  give  back  to  the  Pope  his  lost 
temporal  power.  He  referred  to  Leo 
XIII.  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  volun* 
tarily  in  that  no  physical  force  prevents 
his  leaving  its  precincts,  involuntarily  in 
that  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  Vatican 
grounds  without  impairing  his  dignity  as 
Pontiff  and  seeming  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion created  for  him  by  the  entrance  into 
Rome  of  the  Italian  troops.  If,  he  said, 
the  Pope  is  *  a  civil  subject  of  an  author- 
ity outside  of  himself,  he  has  not  the 
necessary  freedom ;  the  ruler  or  govern- 
ment can  interfere,  can  make  laws  impair- 
ing his  freedom  of  action,  or  strive  to 
impose  methods  more  serviceable  to  the 
State  than  to  the  Church.  "The  Pon- 
tiff's words  must  bear  no  possible  suspi- 
cion that  they  are  imposed  by  men  who 
have  no  authority  in  things  moral  and 
spiritual.  If  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  be  the 
subject  of  the  King  of  Italy,  what  guar- 
antee is  there  for  other  peoples  and  other 
rulers  that,  whether  through  fear  or  favor, 
Italian  influences  have  not  penetrated  into 
the  Vatican,  and  that  Italian  interests  are 
not  to  be  served  ?"  Such  statements  are 
chiefly  significant  as  coming  from  a  prelate 
who  has  long  been  justly  regarded  as 
foremost  in  the  liberal  wing  of  American 
Roman  Catholics. 


It  might  be   sufficient  to  reply 

A  Reply    ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  suspicion  of  being  controlled  by  Ital- 
ian interests  when  he  possessed  temporal 
sovereignty.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church 
was  more  truly  an  Italian  church  in  the 
olden  time  than  it  is  to-day;  the  influ- 
ences that  made  it  so  were  ecclesiastical, 
not  political ;  and  the  Pope  as  a  free  cit- 
izen of  a  free  State  would  be  more  Cath- 
olic than  he  could  be  as  a  sovereign  over 
a  wholly  insignificant  territory.  It  might 
further  be  added  that  Christ  distinctly 
disavowed  temporal  sovereignty,  that  he 
regarded  all  such  political  entanglements 
as  invalidating,  not  as  strengthening,  his 
spiritual  independence  and  power.     "  My 
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kingdom,"  he  said, "  is  not  of  this  world ;" 
and  it  might  well  be  asked  why  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  should  not  accept  the  position 
and  act  upon  the  principles  of  the  Master 
he  is  supposed  to  represent.  "  The  serv- 
ant is  not  above  his  lord."  It  is  enough 
if  he  is  "  as  his  lord."  It  may  further 
be  added  that,  while  even  liberal  ecclesi- 
astics will  probably  regard  themselves  as 
bound  to  defend  the  temporal  power  so 
long  as  the  Pope  insists  upon  it,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Papacy  would 
be  stronger  spiritually  if  it  were  to  dis- 
avow temporal  power  altogether  and  rest 
its  authority  wholly  on  a  spiritual  founda- 
tion. We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  most 
far-seeing  and  spiritually-minded  Italian 
Catholics  do  not  want  temporal  power  for 
their  supreme  Bishop.  From  any  other 
standpoint  than  that  of  the  ultramontanes 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  Leo  XIII. 
should  have  temporal  power  than  why 
Archbishop  Ireland  should  have  it 


Clcing  the  Holy  Door     ^"^  }^^     ^""l    ^^fore 

Christmas  the  Pope, 
with  astonishing  vigor,  went  through  the 
elaborate  ceremony  of  closing  the  Holy 
Door  of  St  Peter's.  This  door,  which  is 
known  as  the  Porta  Santa,  is  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  church,  is  indicated 
by  a  cross,  and  is  opened  only  in  the  years 
of  jubilee  which  come  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  last  celebration 
of  this  ceremony  took  place  in  1825,  and 
its  picturesqueness  and  rarity  make  the 
occasion  one  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
door  was  opened  one  year  ago  by  the  Pope 
by  way  of  inaugurating  the  Holy  Year, 
which  is  now  closed.  The  ceremonies  on 
Monday  of  last  week  began  at  eleven  and 
closed  at  one;  the  Pope  is  reported  to 
have  intoned  the  Te  Deum  in  clear  and 
resonant  voice;  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  princes  of  the  Church,  the  pontifical 
court,  and  it  was  estimated  that  eighty 
thousand  persons  witnessed  the  cere- 
monies. The  great  church  was  gor- 
geously decorated  for  the  occasion,  the 
pillars  of  the  central  nave  being  draped 
with  gold-embroidered  scarlet  cloth,  and 
the  porch  under  which  the  ceremony  took 
place  magnificently  decorated.  On  the 
left  of  the  Holy  Door  the  pontifical  throne, 
covered  with  red  and  gold,  was  placed ; 
on  the  right  was  a  group  of  tribunes  for 


royal  personages,  princes,  prelates,  and 
other  distinguished  persons ;  while  every 
available  inch  of  room  in  the  church  was 
occupied.  The  Pope  was  carried  to  St 
Peter's  in  the  Sacred  Chair,  entered  the 
church  through  the  Holy  Door  to  the 
sound  of  silver  trumpets,  was  borne  to  the 
High  Altar,  and  knelt  before  the  most 
precious  relics  in  the  possession  of  the 
Church,  which  were  displayed  for  the 
occasion.  He  was  then  carried  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  and  from  that 
point  to  the  Holy  Door.  After  the  sing- 
ing of  a  number  of  hymns  the  Pope 
descended  from  his  throne,  knelt  before 
the  Door,  and  laid  with  a  golden  trowel, 
which  had  been  specially  subscribed  for 
by  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  three 
gilded  bricks  bearing  commemorative  in- 
scriptions ;  a  casket  containing  medals 
and  inscriptions  was  placed  beside  the 
bricks.  A  number  of  cardinals  then  per- 
formed a  similar  ceremony,  after  which 
the  Door  was  closed  with  a  canvas  screen, 
and  the  Pope,  having  given  solemn  bene- 
diction, was  carried  back  to  his  apartments 
in  the  Vatican. 


Missionary  Funds 


Coincidently  with  an  ef- 
fort now  making  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $250,000  for  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, it  is  announced  that  nearly  five 
times  that  sum,  or  ;f250,000,  has  been 
bequeathed  to  tiie  London  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1795.  The  donor  of 
this  large  sum,  Mr.  Robert  Arthington, 
of  Leeds,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  penuri- 
ous style,  and  to  have  been  accounted 
miserly  by  his  neighbors,  who  did  not 
know  that  he  was  constantly  giving  both 
largely  and  anonymously  to  many  benevo- 
lent objects.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  his  early  training.  His  parents 
were  wealthy,  but  his  mother  brought  her 
children  up  to  believe  that  it  was  their 
duty,  not  only  to  give,  but  to  give  out  of 
self-denial,  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  work 
in  the  world.  In  his  case  this  teaching 
took  such  effect  that  it  led  into  eccen- 
tricity, but  there  is  no  question  that  his 
mind  was  saturated  with  the  idea  of 
making  all  that  he  could  accumulate  by 
self-denial  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  The  income  of  his  great  bequest 
he  desires  to  be  devoted  to  new  work  for 
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tribes  or  peoples  who  as  yet  have  not 
received  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  Ameri- 
can Board  is  for  a  different  purpose. 
While  the  gifts  of  the  living  are  quite 
steady,  the  income  from  legacies  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  demands 
of  the  work  being  constant,  there  is  need 
of  a  reservoir  that  can  be  drawn  upon  in 
dry  years,  and  replenished  afterwards. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  the 
frequent  incurring  of  debt  Such  is  the 
design  of  the  contemplated  fund,  for 
which  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $50,000 
have  already  been  obtained,  and  continued 
contributions  are  confidently  expected. 

The  Outlook  has  al- 
^J::Jr::^:^.nt    readycaHedattentionto 

the  forward  movement 
among  the  P2nglish  churches.  Something 
of  the  same  thing  may  be  attempted  here 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  promoters 
of  recent  meetings  are  carried  out  The 
central  committee  of  the  Volunteer  Organ- 
ization of  Christian  Ministers  and  Laymen 
appeals  to  all  Christians  to  promote  a 
national  Gospel  campaign  for  the  advance 
and  deepening  of  Christianity.  In  order 
to  encourage  and  insure  definite  and  prac- 
tical action,  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered : 

(1)  That  a  volunteer  twentieth-century  Gos- 
pel campaign  commission  be  organized  at 
once  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  move- 
ment in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the 
United  States. 

(2)  That  such  committee  be  organized  by. 
and  consist  of,  such  Christian  mmisters  ana 
laymen  as  may  be  interested  to  promote  this 
work. 

(3)  That  such  committee  appoint  a  central, 
or  executive,  committee  to  direct  the  work. 

(4)  That  in  the  larger  cities  district  commit- 
tees be  appointed  to  cjury  on  such  work  as 
mav  be  planned  in  their  respective  districts, 
under  direction  of  the  central  committee. 

(5)  That  meetings  for  united  prayer,  prefer- 
ably of  a  union  character,  be  held,  beginning 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  December  30,  and 
continuing  each  evening  thereafter  until  the. 
following  Saturday  evening  inclusive  (includ- 
ing a  watch-nie^ht  service  on  the  evening  of 
December  31,  if  desired). 

(6)  That  the  following  week  union  noonday 
meetings  be  held  each  day,  followed  by 
•*  Week  of  Prayer  "  prayer-meetings,  as  rec- 
ommended by  tne  Evangelical  Alliance,  each 
evening. 

(7)  That  the  noonday  prayer-meetings  be 
continued  the  week  following,  and  as  long 


thereafter  as  the  spiritual  interest  developed 
may  seem  to  require. 

This  movement  owes  much  of  its  energy 
to  the  initiative  of  the  evangelist  William 
Philip  Hall.  The  appeal  bears  three 
dozen  prominent  signatures,  among  them 
being  those  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Moffet, 
Purves,  Burrell,  Codman,  and  MacArthur, 
General  Howard  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Mott,  of 
New  York ;  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Baer,  of  Boston ;  and  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moody,  of  Northfield,  Mass.  In- 
formation as  to  the  methods  of  organizing 
committees  and  conducting  meetings  will 
be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  cen- 
tral committee,  44  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  Outlook  does  not  wish  to 
throw  the  least  discouragement  on  this 
movement  in  saying  that  it  cannot  but 
think  that  the  caution  of  the  Master, 
"  The  Kingdom  cometh  not  by  observa- 
tion," will  make  many  devout  Christians 
doubtful  about  this  method  of  promoting  it. 


The  Hooligan.  Chicap,  London  and  Paris 
are  all  suitenng  from  ebulli- 
tions of  lawlessness  which  alarm  the  de- 
cent portion  of  society.  How  it  is  in 
Chicago,  and  the  cause  of  it,  we  all  know 
pretty  well.  In  Paris  the  trouble  is  with 
wage-earners  of  various  sorts  whom  the 
closing  of  the  Exposition  has  left  stranded. 
These  men,  it  had  been  predicted,  would 
make  a  hotbed  of  revolutionary  outbreaks, 
but  their  discontent  has  turned  rather  to 
predatory  courses,  and  robberies  are  fre- 
quent In  London  the  trouble  is  with 
mere  rowd3dsm  that  has  been  emboldened 
by  impunity,  and  got  to  itself  a  name  as 
"  Hooliganism."  According  to  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Springfield  "  Re- 
publican," the  name  originated  from  a  mag- 
istrate's misunderstanding  a  policeman's 
reply  to  his  inquiry  what  a  certain  prisoner 
was  :  "  He's  of  Hooley's  gang,  your  wor- 
ship." "A  Hooligan  1"  said  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  name  stuck.  The  "  Hooli- 
gan "  is  a  young  fellow  of  a  dare-devil 
type,  who  lets  oif  his  steam  after  doing  a 
good  day's  work.  According  to  the  letter- 
writer  above  quoted,  he  belongs  to  some 
gang,  and  prowls  about  at  night  with  his 
mates,  the  terror  of  lonely  wayfarers  and 
women.  These  were  the  fellows  who 
made  London  a  pandemonium  the  night 
after  the  volunteers'  return  from  Africa. 
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Dr.  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  and  others 
are  demanding  the  application  of  the  old- 
fashioned  scourge  known  in  the  navy  as 
"  the  cat "  to  these  young  brutes,  as  the 
most  effective  way  of  suppressing  their 
beastliness.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Hooligan  is  not  a  child  of  the  slums,  but 
lives  in  tolerably  respectable  quarters,  and 
has  gone  through  the  Board  (/.  <*.,  com- 
mon) schools. 


Anti-Semitism  in  Europe 


The  mad  belief  to 


which  we  referred 
last  July  as  existing  in  Germany,  that 
Jews  sometimes  murder  Christians  to 
obtain  blood  for  ritual  use,  is  said  to  have 
gained  strength  in  Central  Europe,  and  to 
affect  large  masses  of  the  people  with  a 
frenzied  hatred  of  the  Jews,  just  as  many 
of  the  Chinese  have  been  inflamed  against 
Christians  by  a  similar  delusion.  The 
case  has  been  fomented  by  a  number  of 
cases  of  mysterious  murder,  like  those  of 
the  as  yet  undiscovered  "  Jack  the  Rip- 
per," whose  bloody  deeds  in  the  White- 
chapel  district  caused  such  excitement  in 
London  a  few  years  since.  Recent  vic- 
tims in  Bohemia  were  boys  and  girls, 
whose  assassination  in  districts  largely 
inhabited  by  Jews  the  populace,  failing  to 
discover  any  plausible  cause,  account  as 
"  ritual  murder."  A  young  Jew,  who  on 
a  second  trial  has  been  found  guilty  as  an 
accomplice  in  one  such  case,  endeavored 
to  clear  himself  by  falsely  accusing  two 
other  Jews  as  the  real  murderers,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  them  drawing 
off  the  blood,  thereby  strengthening  the 
popular  delusion.  Millions  of  people  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Russia 
remain  fixed  in  the  superstitious  belief 
that  certain  secret  Jewish  services  are  per- 
formed with  the  blood  of  Christian  children. 

The  Danish  uiand.  ^he  State  Department 
at  Washington  has  un- 
officially confirmed  the  news  that  the 
Danish  West  Indies  have  been  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  subject,  of  course, 
to  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet 
the  expense,  which  will  be  about  five 
million  dollars.  The  group  includes  the 
islands  of  St.  Croix,  St  Thomas,  and  St. 
John ;  the  first  named  is  the  largest,  having 
an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  18,000 ;  it 
lies  sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Porto  Rico. 


This  is  Not  War 

Charles  Sumner's  definition  of  war 
is  not  only  a  classic  but  an  authority. 
"  War,"  says  he,  **is  a  public  armed  con- 
test between  nations  under  the  sanction 
of  international  law,  to  establish  justice 
between  them."  Guerrilla  warfare,  there- 
fore, is  not  war.  It  is  a  public  armed  con- 
test, but  it  is  not  between  nations,  nor  is 
it  under  the  sanction  of  international  law. 

The  Transvaal  Republic  challenged 
Great  Britain  to  settle  by  armed  conflict 
the  question  of  sovereignty  at  issue  be- 
tween them.  The  Transvaal  Republic 
was  beaten,  its  President  is  in  exile,  its 
capital  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  its 
army  is  scattered.  For  roving  bands  of 
Boers  to  make  attacks  upon  towns,  hither 
and  yon,  is  not  war.  It  is  not  any  part 
of  a  public  armed  contest  between  nations, 
under  the  sanction  of  international  law. 

Aguinaldo  challenged  the  United  States 
to  a  similar  trial  by  combat  of  the  question 
whether  the  responsibilities  of  sovereignty 
in  the  Philippines  belonged  to  the  Aguinaldo 
Government  or  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  issue  was  decided  against 
him  ;  his  army  is  scattered ;  his  country  is 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States ;  he 
is  in  hiding.  The  acts  of  fugitive  bands, 
firing  from  ambuscade,  attacking  undefend- 
ed or  ill-defended  towns,  combined  to-day, 
scattered  to-morrow,  do  not  constitute  war. 
This  is  not  a  public  armed  contest  between 
nations,  under  the  sanction  of  interna- 
tional law.  War  is  bad  enoOgh  at  the 
best,  but  when  a  nation  is  defeated  it 
should  accept  the  defeat,  as  when  a  suitor 
before  a  court  is  defeated  he  accepts  the 
defeat.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Southern 
States  that  when  they  had  appealed  to  the 
wager  of  battle  they  did  not  yield  until 
further  resistance  was  impossible,  but 
when  organized  armed  resistance  became 
impossible  they  accepted  the  result  abso- 
lutely and  loyally.  The  magnanimity  of 
the  North  toward  the  South  has  been 
matter  of  frequent  public  commendation. 
The  absolute  and  loyal  acceptance  of 
the  result  of  the  Civil  War  by  the  South 
is  certainly  matter  for  no  less  commenda- 
tion— rather  for  greater,  for  the  virtue  was 
more  difficult  of  exercise. 

But  if  guerrilla  warfare  is  not  war, 
neither  is  the  burning  of  private  houses 
and  the  ravaging  of  a  defenseless  country. 
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Both  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines this  course  has  been  pursued  in 
order  to  suppress  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is 
indefensible.  It  cannot  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  war.  When  an  armed 
public  contest  between  nations  under  the 
sanction  of  international  law  to  establish 
justice  between  them  is  going  on,  it  does 
sometimes  become  necessary  to  destroy 
private  property  without  compensation 
and  to  inflict  injury  upon  non-combatants 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  victory 
over  combatants,  though  even  in  time  of 
war  this  is  permissible  only  under  the 
stress  of  extreme  necessity.  But,  if  we 
accept  Charles  Sumner's  definition  as 
accurate,  there  is  no  longer  war  either  in 
the  Transvaal  or  in  the  Philippines.  The 
destruction  of  private  property,  the  inflict- 
ing of  irretrievable  injury  upon  non-com- 
batants, cannot  be  justified,  therefore,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  war  necessity.  And 
it  certainly  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  necessary  measure  of 
government  in  a  community  not  in  a  state 
of  war.  It  is  the  first  function  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  right  of  peaceable 
citizens  to  their  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty. England  has  no  right  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, America  has  no  right  in  the  Philip- 
pines, unless  each  can,  by  the  exercise 
of  its  sovereignty,  protect  persons  and 
property  in  those  territories.  Our  only 
justification  for  our  being  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  that  we  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  exercising  such  protection,  and 
that  we  cannot  transfer  this  responsibility 
to  the  imperfect  government  of  Aguinaldo. 
Destroying  the  property  of  non-combatants 
can  neither  be  justified  as  a  war  measure 
nor  as  a  means  of  public  justice  in  a  com- 
munity not  at  war. 

It  is  said  that  the  guerrillas  are  practi- 
cally bands  of  robbers.  Then  they  should 
be  treated  as  bands  of  robbers.  We  do 
not  destroy  private  property  or  drive 
peaceable  citizens  into  exile  because  their 
country  is  plundered  by  robbers.  We 
do  not  destroy  the  farms  nor  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires  in  the  far  West  because  train 
robbers  plunder  railroad  trains.  Neither 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  war  nor  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  not  war  can  the 
destruction  of  private  property  and  the 
shooting  or  exiling  of  innocent  men  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  Transvaal  be 
justified. 


We  repeat,  neither  guerrilla  warfare  nor 
the  destruction  of  private  property  of 
peaceable  citizens  in  order  to  prevent 
guerrilla  warfare  is  war;  and  neither  is 
justifiable. 

Morality  in  Fiction 

The  article  by  Madame  Blanc  (Th.  Bent- 
zon)  on  "  The  French  Novel  and  the  Young 
Girl,"  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  is  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
distinction  of  the  writer,  the  importance  of 
her  subject,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
perplexing  question  of  the  degree  of  free- 
dom with  which  certain  matters  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  literature.  Madame  Blanc  is 
one  of  the  foremost  women  of  the  time  in 
dignity  of  life  as  well  as  in  literary  position 
and  reputation  ;  she  interprets  the  French 
attitude  towards  the  young  girl  yith  clear- 
ness and  with  authority.  The  American 
attitude  is  entirely  different ;  but  both  peo- 
ples aim  at  the  preservation,  not  only  of 
purity,  but  of  the  bloom  of  the  young  imag- 
ination. The  French  believe  that  this  can 
best  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  girl,  so 
far  as  possible,  ignorant  of  certain  aspects 
of  life ;  the  American  does  not,  if  he  is 
wise,  wholly  dissent  from  this  view,  but 
he  believes  that  it  is  safer  to  impart  the 
knowledge  gradually  than  to  let  it  come 
with  a  sudden  shock,  as  often  happens  in 
the  experience  of  French  women.  If  the 
French  restrict  the  reading  of  young  girls 
too  rigidly,  it  is  certain  that,  in  many  cases, 
Americans  leave  it  too  completely  without 
oversight  or  direction. 

This  question  is  part  of  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  limits  of  th^  disclosure 
of  evil  and  of  the  knowledge  of  life  in 
fiction.  On  that  question  there  is  evidently 
great  difference  of  opinion  and  much  con- 
fusion of  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  immorality. 
Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  criticism  of  books 
seems  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  too 
frank  or  too  fervent  descriptions  of  sins  of 
passion  are  the  only  qualities  which  make 
immoral  stories.  This  is  not  true  ;  there 
are  many  kinds  of  immorality;  and  many 
stories  which  are  widely  accepted  as  ethi- 
cally sound  and  even  religious  in  their  influ- 
ence are  essentially  immoral.  Any  book 
which  departs  from  the  truth  of  experience, 
and  presents  a  view  of  life  which  is  not 
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confinned  by  the  facts,  is  a  false  book,  and 
therefore  an  immoral  book;  for  nothing 
is  so  fundamentally  immoral  as  falsehood. 
This  was  not  only  the  fault  but  the  vice 
of  a  good  many  so-called  Sunday-school 
books,  which  put  before  young  readers  a 
view  of  life  which  was  wholly  misleading ; 
which  substituted  self-complacent  prigs 
for  sound,  sane,  genuinely  religious  men 
and  women;  which  identified  the  life  of 
piety  with  morbid  and  unwholesome  experi- 
ences ;  which  misrepresented  the  Infinite 
by  making  Him  the  partisan  patron  of 
goody-goody  children  and  the  partisan 
foe  of  those  children  in  whom  nature  was 
more  powerful  than  conventions,  and  who 
were  often  healthy  when  they  were  por- 
trayed as  vicious;  and,  worse  than  all, 
which  interpreted  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  as  a  system  of  retail  bargains 
of  so  many  good  deeds  for  so  many  rewards. 
Books  of  this  class  have  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  disappeared ;  they  were  thor- 
oughly bad,  fundamentally  immoral,  and 
intellectually  vulgar. 

In  this  class  must  also  be  placed  a 
large  number  of  stories  which  are  widely 
read  by  good  people  because  they  deal 
with  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  life  ; 
books  which  are  widely  acclaimed  as  relig- 
ious literature  and  are  sold  in  vast  quan- 
tities because  they  are  supposed  to  appeal 
to  the  best  in  their  readers.  These  books 
are  immoral  because  they  exaggerate,  mis- 
represent, and  distort  the  facts  of  life ;  they 
turn  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
into  a  lurid  melodrama,  and  vulgarize  every 
moral  or  religious  issue  they  touch.  They 
are  to  real  fiction  what  yellow  journalism 
is  to  real  journalism ;  they  pander  to  well- 
intentioned  but  unreflecting  people  much 
as  the  cheap  sensational  theater  panders 
to  the  frivolous  and  prurient.  They  are 
read  by  hundreds  who  would  not  touch 
"  Anna  Kardnina  "  or"  Resurrection,"  and 
yet  they  are  not  fit  to  stand  on  the  shelves 
beside  those  tremendous  tragedies  of  the 
moral  life. 

:'.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  book  is  not  immoral  because 
it  deals  with  an  immoral  act.  Ignorance 
of  this  fact  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  many  good  people. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  greatest  and 
most  significant  art  of  the  world  deals 
with  immorality.  The  essence  of  tragedy 
is  conflict,  and  conflict  is  almost  always 


the  collision  between  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  will  of  God,  as  that  will 
is  expressed  in  the  order  of  the  world,  the 
institutions  of  society,  and  the  laws  of 
civilized  peoples.  This  conflict,  in  the 
record  of  which  the  spiritual  history  of 
the  race  is  largely  written  and  which 
supplies  some  of  the  richest  material  with 
which  the  imagination  deals,  has  absorbed 
the  creative  genius  of  the  world  and  has 
been  the  chief  theme  of  much  of  its  sub- 
limest  art ;  for  art  is  at  bottom  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  soul  of  man,  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  world  about  it  and  of  the  order 
of  that  world.  If  morality,  as  Coleridge 
declared,  is  "  the  practice  of  duty ;  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  law ;  virtue ;  goodness," 
then  immorality  is  the  reverse  of  these 
qualities,  the  denial  of  these  virtues, 
departure  from  these  standards.  Now,  it 
is  precisely  these  denials  and  departures 
with  which  great  literature  deals ;  because 
through  these  inversions,  perversions,  and 
violations  of  the  moral  law  and  the  moral 
nature  the  moral  structure  of  the  world 
comes  into  view  and  the  fathomless  sig- 
nificance of  man's  life  in  this  world  is 
revealed.  The  Old  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  serious 
dramas,  from  -^schylus  to  Browning  and 
Ibsen;  dramatic  poetry;  and,  above  all, 
the  noblest  fiction,  have  dealt  with  immoral 
acts.  Their  high  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  bind  such  acts  to  the  actors 
by  the  very  laws  of  life  and  write  the 
story  of  man's  career  in  terms  of  char- 
acter. The  Old  Testament,  the  Greek 
tragedies,  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Scott's  "  Heart 
of  Midlothian,"  Thackeray's  "Vanity 
Fair,"  George  Eliot's  "  Adam  Bede,"  and 
Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter "  hold  their 
places  securely,  not  only  as  works  of  art, 
but  as  the  great  moral  text-books  of  the 
race. 

The  essence  of  immorality  in  a  novel  is 
some  kind  of  falsehood.  This  falsehood 
may  take  the  form  of  separating  the  evil 
act  from  its  consequences ;  this  is  the  sin 
of  the  novel  which  portrays  the  pleasures 
of  sensuality  without  instantly  bringing 
into  view  its  appalling  retributions.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  exaggeration  and  perver- 
sion of  the  place  and  function  of  passion 
in  normal  experience  ;  this  is  the  offense 
of  a  small  class  of  books  like  D'Annunzio's 
"  Flame  of  Life,"  which  is  an  expansion  of 
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passion  to  the  very  limits  of  experience, 
to  the  exclusion  and  repression  of  rectify- 
ing and  correcting  activities  and  interests. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  a  too  luxurious 
and  alluring  picturing  of  the  sensuous  life ; 
a  description  which  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion by  its  warmth,  and  awakens  emotions 
to  which  art  ought  never  to  appeal.  In 
stories  of  this  kind  the  falseness  consists  in 
ignoring  the  essential  vulgarity  or  vileness 
of  the  sin  and  its  terrible  reaction.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  too  great  frankness ; 
many  things  which  are  not  only  good  but 
sacred  in  their  place  and  time  become 
corrupt  and  corrupting  when  the  light  of 
publicity  falls  on  them.  The  Greeks,  with 
a  true  and  sensitive  instinct,  shunned  the 
horrible,  and  the  bloodiest  deeds  in  their 
tragedies  were  performed  off  the  stage. 
There  are  sharp  limits  to  wholesome  ex- 
pression ;  that  which  is  pure  in  experience 
may  lose  its  sanctity  when  it  is  hinted  in 
speech ;  that  which  may  be  rightly  sug- 
gested in  a  story  or  poem  may  be  intoler- 
able on  the  stage  with  the  added  emphasis 
of  acting.  If  vice  is  to  be  wisely  and 
wholesomely  represented  or  dealt  with  in 
fiction,  it  must  be  bound  always  to  its 
consequences ;  it  must  be  pictured  with 
restraint,  for  serious  ends;  it  must  not 
awaken  either  sympathy  or  desire ;  and  it 
roust  observe  that  law  of  relation  or  fitness 
which  makes  men  instinctively  surround 
some  natural  and  wholesome  things  with 
privacy.  Every  book  which  arouses  pas- 
sion, inflames  the  imagination,  makes  vice 
attractive,  or  portrays  it  too  vividly,  stains 
the  mind  and  is  to  be  shunned. 

Many  books  which  are  entirely  moral 
are  not  for  young  readers ;  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  is  difficult  to  apply,  but  it  is 
clear  and  fundamental  in  the  whole  matter. 
The  French  go  much  further  in  disclosure 
of  all  kinds  of  experience  than  men  of 
English  blood,  and  there  is  special  reason 
for  keeping  a  great  deal  of  French  fiction 
out  of  the  hands  of  young  girls.  The 
Instinct  and  the  training  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  have  kept  it  reticent  where 
the  French  have  been  absolutely  frank; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  deep-going 
repugnance  to  the  free  handling  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  will  not  wear  away.  This 
instinct  is  not  only  moral,  but  is  artistic 
as  well.  There  is  much  even  in  good 
literature  which  is  not  proper  food  for  the 
young  imagination.    The  knowledge  of 


life  should  come  slowly  and  with  sufficient 
interpretation  from  experience  to  give  it 
perspective  and  rob  it  of  that  which  feeds 
a  morbid  curiosity.  To  confine  all  litera- 
ture to  the  experience  of  young  readers 
would  be  manifestly  absurd ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  keep  back  certain  kinds 
of  books,  not  because  they  are  impure,  but 
because  they  are  too  far  in  advance  of  a 
child's  experience.  "Adam  Bede"  and 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  are  stories  of  stain- 
less purity,  but  they  are  not  for  the  young- 
est readers.  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is  not  for 
childhood,  simply  because  the  experience 
of  childhood  cannot  interpret  it.  It  is  not 
easy  in  every  case  to  draw  the  line  between 
maturity  and  immaturity,  as  it  is  not  easy 
in  every  case  to  draw  the  line  between 
prudishness  and  too  great  frankness  of 
speech ;  it  must  be  drawn,  as  it  is  drawn 
every  day  in  countless  homes,  by  good 
sense  and  a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
reader.  A  moral  book  may  produce  an 
immoral  effect  upon  a  mind  which  is  not 
prepared  by  experience  to  receive  it ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  wholesome  boys  and  girls  often  read 
very  mature  books  without  an  inkling  of 
the  things  which  might  harm  them.  The 
decision  rests  with  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  youth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  reading  of  the  young  ought  to 
have  wise  guidance  and  direction.  Knowl- 
edge of  evil  cannot  be  withheld,  but  it 
must  be  imparted  when  intelligence,  ex- 
perience, and  sound  moral  instincts  have 
prepared  the  mind  to  receive  it 


Dangerous  Foes 

It  was  said  of  Jeremy  Taylor  that  "  na- 
ture had  befriended  much  in  his  consti- 
tution, for  he  was  a  person  of  most  sweet 
and  obliging  humour,  of  great  candour  and 
ingenuity.  .  .  .  His  soul  was  made  up  of 
harmony;  and  .he  never  spoke  but  he 
charmed  his  hearer,  not  only  with  the 
clearness  of  his  reason,  but  all  his  words, 
and  his  very  tone  and  cadences,  were 
musical."  This  disclosure  of  a  winning 
temper  in  a  man  of  great  genius  finds  its 
explanation  in  part  in  certain  comments 
of  the  eloquent  preacher  touching  what 
he  calls  little  vexations : 

"...  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things,"  he 
writes,  "  that  as  fast  as  they  spring  they  be 
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cut  down  and  trod  upon ;  for  if  they  be  suffered 
to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit 
pensh,  and  the  society  troublesome,  and  the 
affections  loose  and  easy  by  an  habitual  aver- 
sation.  Some  men  are  more  vexed  with  a  fly 
than  with  a  wound  ;  and  when  the  enats  dis- 
turb our  sleep,  and  the  reason  is  oisquieted 
but  not  perfecdy  awakened,  it  is  often  seen 
Aat  he  is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if,  in  the  day- 
light of  his  reason,  he  were  to  contest  with  a 
potent  enemy.  In  the  frequent  little  accidents 
of  a  family  a  man*s  reason  cannot  always  be 
awake ;  and,  when  the  discourses  are  imper- 
fect, and  a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more 
restless,  he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence 
of  passion." 

This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  un- 
doing of  fine  natures  by  small  discomforts, 
petty  annoyances,  little  troubles.  They 
lose  serenity,  sweetness,  and  dignity  be- 
cause they  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  sting  may  be  as  dangerous  as  a  wound, 
and  that  the  trifle  which  costs  a  man  his 
self-respect  is  as  important,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  as  the  great  provocation 
which  throws  him  into  passion. 

Character  is  fundamental  in  all  rela- 
tions ;  without  it  there  is  no  real,  genuine, 
effective  human  intercourse  or  coopera- 
tion. In  all  conditions  and  for  all  pur- 
poses it  is  essential  that  we  be  able  to 
trust  our  fellow  and  to  secure  and  hold 
his  confidence.  Next  to  character  the 
most  essential  qualities  for  comfort,  peace, 
and  happiness  are  sweetness  and  serenity 
of  spirit.  These  qualities  are  atmospheric 
iu  their  nature ;  they  diffuse  themselves 
through  space  ;  they  make  the  weather  in 
which  we  live ;  they  flood  us  with  sun- 
light or  blight  us  with  chill  and  gloom. 
Cheerfulness  and  sweetness  are  commonly 
regarded  as  temperamental ;  in  many  cases 
they  are  the  natural  expressions  of  har- 
monious and  well-balanced  natures.  But 
they  are  quite  as  often  the  "  lovely  fruits 
of  forgotten  toil ;"  qualities  which,  by 
patience,  care,  and  persistence,  have  been 
developed  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
soil  by  refusal  to  yield  to  the  tyranny 
of  small  vexations  and  the  wear  of 
wearisome  details  which  of  necessity  fill 
a  large  place  in  every  life. 

These  petty  annoyances  crowd  every 
path,  of  work  or  pleasure,  and  one  must 
elect  whether  he  will  brush  them  aside 
with  a  strong  hand  or  permit  them  to 
spring  up  and  choke  the  finer  growths  in 
his  soul.  The  irritable  man  is  something 
more  than  a  trial  to  the  men  who  work 
with  him    and    something  worse  than  a 


steady  discomfort ;  he  is  a  depressor  of 
vitality  and  therefore  a  waster  of  power. 
The  warm,  genial  air  does  not  invite  deli- 
cate things  out  of  the  soil  more  potently 
than  does  the  man  of  serene,  sunny 
nature  call  forth  the  best  energies  of  his 
co-workers.  When  such  a  man  is  in 
command,  no  time  need  be  lost  in  attempts 
to  make  working  adjustments  with  him ; 
every  man  can  put  his  whole  force  into 
his  task.  The  irritable,  peevish  spirit  in 
the  household,  succumbing  to  every  petty 
annoyance,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  that 
sweet  and  deep  peace  in  which  alone  the 
affections  put  forth  all  their  tendrils  and 
bear  their  most  delicate  blossoms.  There 
are  women  about  whom  the  whole  world 
blooms  ;  where  they  are  it  is  always  June. 

There  is  something  pitiful  in  the  defeat 
of  a  man  by  insignificant  foes.  When  a 
strong  nature  falls  before  a  powerful  an- 
tagonist, there  is  the  sense  of  tragedy,  but 
there  may  be  no  sense  of  humiliation; 
but  when  a  sting  does  the  work  of  a 
wound,  there  comes  a  certain  feeling  of 
contempt.  In  the  battle  of  life,  which  is 
a  struggle,  not  only  for  integrity,  but  for 
sweetness,  serenity,  and  peace,  every  man 
owes  it  to  his  fellows  to  make  a  brave 
fight  There  is  a  kind  of  treason  in  sur- 
render to  petty  foes.  There  are  so  many 
great  troubles  in  life,  so  many  appalling 
calamities,  so  many  heavy  burdens  to  be 
borne,  and  such  difficult  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed, that  it  is  cowardly  to  yield  peace 
and  sweetness  to  insignificant  assaults  on 
patience  and  good  temper. 

We  are  bound,  not  only  to  resist  the 
things  that  imperil  our  integrity  and  peace, 
but  to  aid  and  succor  our  fellows.  The 
man  who  flies  into  a  passion  because 
some  small  thing  goes  wrong,  who  is 
peevish,  irritable,  and  disagreeable  when 
additional  work  comes  unexpectedly  or 
unforeseen  accidents  occur,  not  only 
makes  life  harder  for  every  one  about 
him,  but  makes  it  harder  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  make  it  easier. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
there  are  no  small  things ;  that  the  annoy- 
ance, however  apparently  insignificant, 
which  costs  a  man  his  temper,  is  really 
important ;  and  that  we  owe  our  fellows 
the  duty  of  sweetness  and  cheerfulness 
quite  as  much  as  the  duty  of  fidelity  and 
honesty.  On  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  tlie 
quiet  hopefulness  of  Henry  V.  was  worth 
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another  army  to  the  decimated  English. 
In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  daily  struggle 
of  men  in  the  work  of  the  world,  the  cheer- 
ful and  sunny  are  bringers  of  strength 
and  harbingers  of  victory. 


A  Homily  for    the    New 
Century 

Those  who  have  ever  read  John  Fiske's 
portrayal  of  his  childhood  conception  of 
God  will  not  easily  forget  it : 

I  remember  distinctly  the  conception  which 
I  had  formed  when  five  years  of  age.  I  im- 
a^ned  a  narrow  office  just  over  the  zenith, 
with  a  tall  standing  desk  running  lengthwise, 
upon  which  lay  several  open  ledgers  bound  in 
coarse  leather.  There  was  no  roof  over  this 
office,  and  the  walls  rose  scarcely  five  feet 
from  the  floor,  so  that  a  person  standing  at 
the  desk  could  look  out  upon  the  whole  world. 
There  were  two  persons  at  the  desk,  and  one 
of  them— a  tall,  slender  man^  of  aquiline  fea- 
tures, wearing  spectacles,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand  and  another  behind  his  ear — was  God. 
The  other,  whose  appearance  I  do  not  dis- 
tinctly recall,  was  an  attendant  angel.  Both 
were  diligendy  watching  the  deeds  of  men 
and  recording  them  in  the  ledgers.  To. my 
infant  mind  this  picture  was  not  grotesque, 
but  ineffably  solemn,  and  the  fact  that  all  my 
words  and  acts  were  thus  written  down,  to 
confront  me  at  the  day  of  judgment,  seemed 
naturally  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Probably  most  of  us  who  have  passed 
middle  life  can  recall  a  somewhat  ans^lo- 
gous  picture  of  the  deity,  differmg  widely 
in  detail,  but  essentially  analogous  in  its 
conception  of  a  very  human  God,  generally 
royal  or  judicial  in  temper  and  ofl5ce. 
And  probably  most  of  us  have  lost  this 
conception  forever.  God  is  no  longer  to 
us  thus  localized  and  personified.  Have 
we  in  this  change  also  lost  our  faith  in  a 
personal  God  ?  Has  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Person,  and  become  a  Law,  a  Power,  or 
an  Energy  ?  If  so,  the  loss  has  been  incal- 
culable, for  it  has  been  nothing  less  than 
the  loss  of  religion.  And  it  is  but  a  poor 
recompense  that  the  conception  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  childish  con 
caption  has  gained  in  grandeur  what  it 
has  lost  in  definiteness. 

Doubtless  such  a  change  has  come 
over  the  experience  of  many  a  modern 
thinker.  He  still  believes  that  there  is  a 
Great  First  Cause,  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
One,  a  universal  Presence,  a  "  Power  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness ;" 


but  an  intellectual  conception  has  taken 
the  place  of  an  imaginative  picture;  a 
theory  has  been  substituted  for  a  Person. 
He  might  not  be  willing  to  call  himself  an 
agnostic,  and  yet  much  that  he  once  fancied 
he  knew  concerning  God  he  confesses  to 
himself  he  no  longer  knows.  He  believes 
in  God,  but  thick  darkness  is  round  about 
God's  throne.  If  he  dared  to  ask  him- 
self the  question,  Is  God  a  Person,  or 
does  he  transcend  personality  ?  he  could 
hardly  answer.  If  he  seeks  to  define  his 
thought  of  God,  he  finds  it  is  a  thought  of 
a  universal,  ever-present,  all-pervasive 
Energy,  immanent  in  all  nature,  perhaps 
in  all  history,  but  personified  nowhere. 
His  belief  in  the  divine  immanence  has 
enlarged  the  thought  of  God's  majesty 
and  power,  but  dimmed  the  glory  of  his 
person.  The  childhood  form  of  theistic 
belief  is  lost;  and  though  he  would 
not  say  what  Professor  Clifford,  with  an 
abandon  of  frankness,  has  said,  yet  there 
is  something  in  the  sorrowful  skeptic's 
experience  which  responds  to  Clifford's 
lament :  "  We  have  felt  that  the  Great 
Companion  is  dead."  The  sense  of  duty 
toward  his  fellow-man  is  clearer  than  ever, 
and  his  desire  to  fulfill  this  is  stronger  and 
more  resolute ;  but  his  reverence,  his  trust, 
his  worship,  is  more  vague,  if  not  almost 
objectless.  Frederic  Harrison's  suggest- 
ive phrase,  "the  ghost  of  religion,"  not 
inaptly  describes  the  shadowy  substitute 
which  in  many  a  life  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  very  human  awe  and  reverence  for 
a  very  human  God  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  inspiration  of  worship,  public 
and  private.  For  there  is  but  one  answer, 
and  that  a  negative  one,  to  Frederic  Har- 
rison's question :  "  In  the  hour  of  pain, 
danger,  or  death,  can  any  one  think  of  the 
Unknowable,  hope  anything  of  the  Un- 
knowable, or  find  any  consolation  therein  ?" 
One  may  resent  his  seeming  irreverence 
and  yet  one  cannot  reply  to  the  argument 
which  it  involves :  The  formula  (x°)  is  the 
exact  mathematical  expression  of  the 
unknown  raised  to  its  highest  power  of 
infinity ;  but  who,  when  the  Unknown 
and  Unknowable  is  substituted  for  his 
childhood  conception  of  a  human  God, 
can  seriously  continue  his  earlier  worship, 
changing  its  formula  into  the  cry,  "  O  X", 
love  us,  help  us,  make  us  one  with  thee  1" 
There  can  be  no  religion  if  there  be  no 
faith  in  a  personal  God ;  for  religion  is 
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the  intercommunion  of  person  with  per- 
son; it  is  obedience,  trust,  love;  and 
obedience  must  be  to  a  person,  trust  must 
be  in  a  person,  love  must  be  for  a  person. 
If  we  love  the  person  and  substitute 
therefor  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
we  lose  religion,  whatever  we  may  gain  in 
philosophy.  Reverence  and  love  toward 
X"  are  impossible.  Nor  can  we  substi- 
tute therefor  Humanity,  and  worship  man 
by  spelling  him  in  four  syllables  and  be- 
ginning with  a  capital  H.  Humanity  is 
neither  an  Ideal  to  be  followed,  nor  a 
Being  to  be  reverenced,  nor  a  Lawgiver  to 
be  obeyed.  If  we  can  find  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  human  ized  conception 
of  God  which  our  childish  imagination 
furnished  us,  except  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy,  we  must  strike  the  first  and  great- 
est commandment  from  Christ's  law  and 
we  must  eliminate  worship  from  our  life. 
It  is  because  men  in  all  ages  have  realized 
the  need  of  a  personified  Ck)d  that  they 
have  interpreted  him  to  themselves  in 
images,  w6od  or  stone  or  canvas,  or 
purely  imaginative.  This  universal  in- 
stinct is  not  without  its  divine  significance. 

The  answer  to  this  questioning  of  the 
heart  is  that  God  understands  the  instincts 
of  the  human  race  and  adapts  himself  to 
them.  He  knows  that  we  need  a  defined 
God,  and  therefore  he  defines  himself ;  he 
knows  that  we  need  a  human  God,  and 
therefore  he  interprets  himself  in  human- 
ity; he  knows  that  the  Infinite  can  be 
understood  by  the  finite  only  through 
finite  manifestations;  that  the  universal 
Presence  can  be  apprehended  only  in  a 
Person;  that  he  can  be  made  known 
to  men  only  as  he  is  interpreted  in 
the  terms  of  a  human  experience.  There- 
fore was  he  in  Christ  revealing  himself  to 
the  world  and  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  What  man  needs  God  gives — 
an  image  of  his  Person,  since  his  Person 
itself  is  too  great  for  our  acquaintanceship. 
For  the  fanciful  image  of  a  "  slender  man, 
of  aquiline  features,  wearing  spectacles,*' 
he  substitutes  in  our  experience  the  his- 
toric image  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In 
Jesus  Christ  the  Great  God  is  imaged,  as 
the  wide  landscape  miles  in  extent  is 
perfectly  imaged  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

What  is  the  office  of  religion  ?  Is  it 
not  to  furnish  an  Ideal  which  we  may 
follow,  a  Lawgiver  whom  we  obey,  a  Friend 
whom  we  may  trust  and  love  ?     Nothing 


can  be  called  religion  which  does  less  than 
this.  Out  of  the  life  breathed  into  us  by 
the  Eternal  and  Invisible  Spirit  we  may 
form  our  own  ideals,  discover  the  divine 
laws,  and  find  our  inspiration.  He  who 
succeeds  in  this  difficult  task  will  have  a 
religion  which  will  not  be  in  vain.  But 
surely  all  this  and  much  more  is  done  for 
him  who  sees  in  Christ  the  image  of  God 
reflected  in  humanity.  To  him  the  life  of 
Christ  becomes  an  ideal  to  be  followed, 
the  teachings  of  Christ  a  divine  law  of 
life  to  be  obeyed ;  and  if  he  believes  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Christ  himself 
becomes  a  personal  and  ever-present 
Friend  to  be  trusted  and  loved. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  the  latest  and  subtlest 
form  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  an  imagi- 
nary deity  created  by  human  fancy,  but 
not  put  into  material  form.  The  science 
which  has  compelled  us  to  substitute  a 
doctrine  of  the  universal  Presence  for  the 
old  mechanical  idea  of  God  is  the  Gideon 
which  has  destroyed  this  image-worship. 
Whether  humanity  follows  Clifford  and 
Nietzsche  and  Strauss  and  John  Cotter 
Morison  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
God,  no  worship,  no  invisible  world,  no 
ideal  to  follow,  no  object  to  reverence,  no 
Friend  to  trust  and  love ;  or  whether,  rid  of 
our  refined  and  cultivated  idolatry,  we  find 
God  brought  near  to  us  in  a  human 
experience,  so  that  following  the  Ideal 
becomes  simple,  understanding  and  obey- 
ing the  Lawgiver  becomes  easy,  rejoicing 
in  and  being  made  strong  by  the  Friend  be- 
comes human,  natural,  and  constant — this 
will  depend  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Church  is  in  truth  a  Church  of  Christ 

For  since  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence  has  destroyed  the  mechanical 
conception  of  the  Creator  and  the  political 
conception  of  the  divine  Ruler,  it  is  more 
than  ever  before  essential  that  the  message 
of  the  Church  should  be  a  message  con- 
cerning the  Christ  The  story  of  his  life 
must  be  set  forth  as  the  true  ideal  of  life, 
his  teaching  must  be  expounded  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  life,  his  char- 
acter must  be  portrayed  as  that  of  the 
living,  personal,  ever-present  Friend :  be- 
cause in  his  life  is  the  divine  ideal  of 
humanity,  in  his  teaching  is  the  divine  law 
for  humanity,  and  in  his  presence  is  the 
personal  God  revealed  because  veiled,  and 
made  known  to  man  because  interpreted  in 
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roan.  In  Christ  is  God's  answer  to  man's 
quest  after  God.  In  Christ  is  the  divinely 
given  personification  of  God  to  take  the 
place  of  our  childhood  image,  the  true  Hu- 
manity for  which  the  idealized  Humanity 
of  the  Positivist  is  but  a  poor  substitute. 
In  Christ  is  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  inter- 
preted in  a  life  finite  and  temporal  that 
the  finite  and  the  imperfect  may  under- 
stand, follow,  obey,  serve,  and  love. 


The  Spectator 

«*  I  told  Ned  that  I  should  not  keep  on 
telling  him  to  stand  up  straight.  I  am 
deadly  tired  of  it  But  I  told  him  also 
that  I  utterly  declined  to  stoop  down  to 
him."  This  was  said  by  a  lady  in  a  street- 
car to  a  companion  with  whom  she  was 
cvidendy  comparing  domestic  notes.  The 
speaker  was  tall  and  slender  and  as  erect 
as  a  sapling.  The  idea  that  she  could 
stoop  seemed  improbable,  the  idea  that 
she  could  stoop  for  more  than  a  very  brief 
moment  impossible.  If  stooping  was 
pleasant  to  Ned,  it  seemed  perfectly  plain 
to  the  Spectator  that  he  would  have  to 
stoop  alone,  and  in  that  pleasure  he  would 
xiev«r  have  either  the  companionship  or 
the  sympathy  of  his  erect  and  very  alert 
wife.  It  was  impossible,  however,  not  to 
speculate  on  what  kind  of  a  man  this  Ned 
was ;  and  it  was  easy  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  short  and  stout  and 
middle-aged,  besides  being  easy-going 
and  capable  of  becoming  slipshod.  His 
trousers  probably  bag  at  the  knees,  his 
boots  have  not  the  pristine  polish  of  the 
dandy,  and  there  are  likely  to  be  spots  on 
the  front  of  his  waistcoat  and  the  lapels 
of  his  outer  garment.  The  world  is 
monstrously  full  of  such  Neds ;  and  they 
have  had  the  good  fortune,  very,  very  fre- 
quently, to  be  mated  with  tall,  fine  women 
who  face  the  world  erectly  and  courage- 
ously and  come  in  time  inevitably  to  look 
down  upon  the  husbands  who  are  willing 
to  stoop  and  to  slouch  during  the  elder 
half  of  life.  Thackeray,  the  all-observing, 
did  not  note  this  exactly,  but  he  did  record 
another  and  similar  fact — that  whenever 
we  see  a  particularly  large,  fine  woman 
we  are  very  apt  to  find  tripping  in  her 
wake  a  small  and  insignificant  husband  or 
lover.  Whether  the  love  of  nature  for 
contrasts  is  responsible  for  this,  or  whether 


the  incapable  must  be  looked  after  by  the 
capable,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  as  old  as  society. 


Erectness  of  bearing  has  a  moral  and 
a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  effect 
When  the  mind  is  alert,  the  head  goes  up 
and  the  shoulders  are  squared.  So  also 
when  the  spirits  are  high  and  the  heart  is 
full  of  pure  aspirations.  Physical  well- 
being  absolutely  demands  that  we  should 
not  stoop.  If  we  lean  forward,  we  con- 
tract the  chest,  and  the  lungs  have  not 
wholesome  full  play.  When  we  start  out 
to  do  anything  that  is  brave  and  noble,  we 
do  not  slouch ;  we  look  danger,  when  we 
are  brave,  straight  in  the  face  and  go  at  it 
with  head  high  and  shoulders  back.  That 
is  the  way  soldiers  march ;  that  is  the  way 
the  bridegroom  leaves  the  church  when  the 
solemn  words  have  been  said  and  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  to  meet  the  sweet  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  Er.ctness  of  bear- 
ing is  the  sign  of  courage,  the  evidence 
of  hope ;  slouchiness  indicates  decadence 
and  is  evidence  of  incapacity.  One  dandy 
in  this  busy  world  is  worth  half  a  dozen 
slovens.  The  dandies  are  more  prompt, 
they  are  braver,  they  are  more  courageous, 
they  are  more  self-respecting,  they  are  in 
every  manly  quality  finer  and  more  worthy 
of  the  respect  of  both  men  and  women. 
The  slovenly  man  who  slouches  through 
life  is  a  severe  trial  to  men  who  must  be 
thrown  with  him;  how  women  can  put 
up  with  him  is  one  of  those  inexplicable 
things  past  finding  out 


But  women  do  put  up  with  slouchy 
men.  Surely,  however,  this  is  not  because 
the  men  are  slouchy,  but  in  spite  of  it 
Women  do  not  utterly  rebel  because  the 
best  and  the  gentlest  women  are  so  pa- 
tient and  charitable  that  they  submit  to 
every  burden  without  complaint  Indeed, 
under  the  burdens  imposed  by  incapable 
men  women  very  generally  improve,  get 
stronger,  and  take  the  place  which  in- 
capacity has  abdicated.  It  is  a  very  in- 
teresting thing  to  note  that  in  many 
instances  where  a  race  is  decaying  the 
women  seem  to  get  stronger  as  the  men 
get  weaker  and  weaker.  This  is  plainly 
observable  in  those  Latin  countries  which 
are  rapidly  falling  behind.     The  men  are 
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often  too  mean  and  disagreeable  for  the  con- 
templation of  nice  minds ;  but  the  women 
are  still  fine,  struggling  against  the  fate  that 
is  working  the  downfall  of  their  people,  and 
growing  seemingly  stronger  in  the  strug- 
gle. There  are  instances  of  this  kind  of 
decadence,  however,  much  nearer  home 
and  easier  and  more  painful  to  study.  In 
some  of  the  very  oldest  American  com- 
munities the  seeds  of  decay  were  planted 
long  ago,  and  now  the  weeds  have  grown 
rank  and  menacing.  In  such  commu- 
nities the  men  seem  to  cumber  the  earth ; 
they  slouch  through  life  from  generation  to 
generation  growing  ever  weaker,  ever  more 
worthless.  But  the  women  are  as  brave 
as  the  men  are  contemptible.  They  con- 
ceal the  ravages  of  decay  as  best  they 
can,  they  keep  crumbling  homes  together, 
they  hide  despair  in  dark  closets,  and  face 
the  world  with  heads  high  in  the  air  and 
the  smile  of  courage  upon  their  sweet 
and  noble  faces. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  sex  that  the  male 
should  be  inefficient  and  the  female  effi- 
cient under  adverse  conditions  of  fortune. 
The  same  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
boy  as  in  those  of  his  sister.  Sex  has 
inherently  nothing  to  do  with  this  differ- 
ence. Nor  does  a  contrast  between  one 
bad  and  one  good  so  bring  the  good  into 
prominence  as  to  make  it  seem  more 
extraordinary  than  it  is.  No,  it  is  not 
that,  for  these  noble  women  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
would  be  strikingly  noble  and  efficient 
in  any  surroundings  in  which  they  might 
be  placed.  They  are  nobler  and  strong^er 
than  the  generality  of  women  becaise 
they  have  found  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  their  nature.  In  a  community 
which  has  reached  the  down  grade  all  the 
evil  influences  which  bear  upon  those  who 
are  coasting  to  disaster  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  men.  They  suffer  from 
idleness  and  lack  of  opportunity;  they 
succumb  to  the  dissipations  and  the  de- 
moralization of  stagnation ;  they  embrace 
poverty  as  though  it  were  something  to  be 
proud  of;  they  stoop  and  they  slouch, 
and  are  utterly  undone  without  knowing 
what  has  happened  to  them.  But  the 
environment  of  the  women  is  different 
They  are  at  home.    To  be  3ure,  poverty 


comes  to  these  homes,  but  not  by  any 
means  as  a  welcome  guest  Poverty, 
however,  alone  of  the  ills,  except  the  men, 
enters  these  homes.  The  women  know 
nothing  in  their  lives  of  the  idleness,  the 
stagnation,  the  dissipations,  and  the  other 
debasing  things  which  do  their  sorry  work 
upon  the  men.  At  home  they  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  the  greater  the  poverty  the 
harder  the  work,  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  strong.  And  they  do  get 
strong.  Their  minds  and  their  souls 
expand  as  the  muscles  do  in  the  body 
of  an  athlete.  Use  and  exercise  in 
adversity  make  the  women  in  such 
communities  truly  and  superbly  grand. 
There  is  much  that  is  pathetic  in  their 
situation,  but  their  nobility  is  also  very 
inspiring.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  their 
nobility,  their  sacrifice,  their  courage,  will 
not  suffice  to  change  the  general  con- 
ditions which  are  working  the  extinction 
of  every  race  which  does  not  arrest  decay 
immediately  and  radically  as  soon  as  it 
appears.  The  surgeons  do  this  for  the 
human  body — ^now  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  or  taking  a  tumor  from  the  intestines; 
what  will  arrest  decay  in  the  social  body 
is  another  matter,  a  much  more  difficult 
matter,  a  matter  not  well  understood. 


This  seems  a  far  cry  from  Ned  and  the 
wife  who  would  not  stoop  to  him ;  but  it 
really  is  not  far,  not  farther  than  right 
next  door.  The  stooping  Ned  who  lives 
with  his  brisk  wife  in  New  York  is  closely 
akin,  in  temperament  at  least,  to  those 
incapables  who  have  slouched  away  from 
their  responsibilities  and  left  the  burdens 
to  be  borne  by  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters. 
This  metropolitan  Ned  may  be  all  right 
with  the  exception  of  his  stoop,  but  it  is 
very  likely  that  nothing  has  saved  him  J 
except  the  good  fortune  of  his  environment 
Had  he  been  born  in  one  of  the  stagnant 
communities,  he  would  very  likely  have 
spent  his  days  sitting  on  a  box  in  a  village 
store,  spitting  at  the  stove  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  only  going  home  now  and  again 
to  sleep  and  to  be  fed  by  the  efficient 
woman  who,  no  matter  what  her  lot,  never 
would  have  stooped  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing. The  stooping  Neds,  whose  environ- 
ment has  saved  them,  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful,  but  no  reason  whatever  to 
be  proud. 
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Chapter  X. — A  Harder  Task  than 
Making  Bricks  Without  Straw 

FROM  the  very  beginning,  at  Tus- 
kegee,  I  was  determined  not  only 
to  have  the  students  do  the  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  work,  but  to  have 
them  erect  their  own  buildings.  My  plan 
was  to  have  them,  while  performing  this 
service,  taught  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  labor,  so  that  not  only  would  the  school 
get  the  benefit  of  their  efforts,  but  the 
students  themselves  would  be  taught  to 
see  utility  in  labor,  and  also  beauty  and 
dignity ;  would  be  taught,  in  fact,  how  to 
lift  labor  up  from  mere  drudgery  and 
toil,  and  would  learn  to  love  work  for  its 
own  sake.  My  plan  was  not  to  teach 
them  to  work  in  the  old  way,  but  to  show 
them  how  to  make  the  forces  of  nature — 
air,  water,  steam,  electricity,  horse-power — 
assist  them  in  their  labor. 

At  first  many  advised  against  the  ex- 
periment of  having  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  labor  of  the  students,  but  I  was 
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determined  to  stick  to  it.  I  told  those 
who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  that 
I  knew  that  our  first  buildings  would  not 
be  so  comfortable  or  so  complete  in  their 
finish  as  buildings  erected  by  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  outside  workmen,  but  that 
in  the  teaching  of  civilization,  self-help, 
and  self-reliance,  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings by  the  students  themselves  would 
more  than  compensate  for  any  lack  of 
comfort  or  fine  finish. 

I  further  told  those  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  this  plan  that  the  majority  of 
our  students  came  to  us  in  poverty,  from 
the  cabins  of  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice 
plantations  of  the  South,  and  that  while  I 
knew  it  would  please  the  students  very 
much  to  place  them  at  once  in  finely  con- 
structed buildings,  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
following  out  a  more  natural  process  of 
development  to  teach  them  how  to  con- 
struct their  own  buildings.  Mistakes  I 
knew  would  be  made,  but  these  mistakes 
would  teach  us  valuable  lessons  for  the 
future. 

During  the  now  nineteen  years'  exist- 
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ence  of  the  Tuskegee  school,  the  plan  of 
having  the  buildings  erected  by  student 
labor  has  been  adhered  to.     In  this  time 
forty  buildings,  counting  small  and  large, 
have  been  built,  and  all  except  four  are 
almost   wholly   the   product    of    student 
labor.     As  an  additional  result,  hundreds 
of  men  are  now  scattered  in  every  part  of 
the  South  who  received  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics  while  being  taught  how  to 
erect  these  buildings.     Skill  and  knowl- 
edge are  now  handed  down  from  one  set 
of  students  to  another  in  this  way,  until 
at  the  present  time  a  building  of  any  de- 
scription or  size  can  be  constructed  wholly 
by    our    instructors 
and   students,  from 
the  drawing  of  the 
plans  to  the  putting 
in  of  the  electric  fix- 
tures, without  going 
off  the  grounds  for 
a  single  workman. 

Not  a  few  times, 
when  a  new  student 
has  been  led  into  the 
temptation  of  mar- 
Ving  the  looks  of 
some  building  by 
lead-pencil  marks  or 
by  the  cuts  of  a  jack- 
knife,  I  have  heard 
an  old  student  re- 
mind him :  "  Don't 
do  that.  That  is  our 
building.  I  helped 
put  it  up." 

In  the  early  days 
of  the  school  I  think 
my  most  trying  ex- 
perience was  in  the  matter  of  brickmaking. 
As  soon  as  we  got  the  farm  work  reason- 
ably well  started,  we  directed  our  next 
efforts  towards  the  industry  of  making 
bricks.  We  needed  these  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  our  own  build- 
ings; but  there  was  also  another  reason 
for  establishing  this  industry.  There  was 
no  brick-yard  in  the  town,  and  in  addition 
to  our  own  needs  there  was  a  demand  for 
bricks  in  the  general  market. 

I  had  always  sympathized  with  the 
Children  of  Israel  in  their  task  of  "  making 
bricks  without  straw,"  but  ours  was  the 
task  of  making  bricks  with  no  money  and 
no  experience. 

In   the   first   place,  the  work  was  hard 
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and  dirly,  and  it  was  diflScult  to  get  the 
students  to  help.  When  it  came  to  brick- 
making,  their  distaste  for  manual  labor  in 
connection  with  book  education  became 
especially  manifest.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
task  for  one  to  stand  in  the  mud-pit  for 
hours,  with  the  mud  up  to  his  knees. 
More  than  one  man  became  disgusted  and 
left  the  school. 

We  tried  several   locations  before  we 
opened  up  a  pit  that  furnished  brick  clay. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  brickmaking 
was  very  simple,  but  I  soon  found  out  by 
bitter  experience  that  it  required  special 
skill  and  knowledge,  particularly  in  the 
burn  ingof  the  bricks. 
After   a  good    deal 
of  effort  we  molded 
about       twenty-five 
thousand  bricks,  and 
put  them  into  a  kiln 
to  be  burned.     This 
kiln  turned    out  to 
be  a  failure,  because 
it  was  not  properly 
constructed  or  prop- 
erly   burned.      We 
began  at  once,  how- 
ever,  on    a    second 
kiln.    This,  for  some 
reason,  also  proved 
a  failure.     The  fail- 
ure of  this  kiln  made 
it  still  more  difficult 
to  get   the  students 
to  take  any  part  in 
the    work.     Several 
of  the  teachers,  how- 
ever, who  had  been 
trained  in  the  indus- 
tries at  Hampton,  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices, and  in   some  way  we  succeeded  in 
getting  a  third   kiln    ready  for  burning. 
The  burning  of  a  kiln  required  about  a 
week.     Towards  the  latter   part   of   the 
week,  when  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going 
to   have  a  good  many  thousand  bricks  in 
a  few  hours,  in   the   middle  of  the  night 
the  kiln  fell.     For  the  third  time  we  had 
failed. 

The  failure  of  this  last  kiln  left  me 
without  a  single  dollar  with  which  to  make 
another  experiment.  Most  of  the  teachers 
advised  the  abandoning  of  the  effort  to 
make  bricks.  In  the  midst  of  my  troubles 
I  thought  of  a  watch  which  had  come  into 
my  possession  years  before.     I  took  this 
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watch  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  which 
was  not  far  distant,  and  placed  it  in  a 
pawn-shop.  1  secured  cash  upon  it  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  dollars,  with  which 
to  renew  the  brickmaking  experiment  I 
returned  to  Tuskegee,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  fifteen  dollars,  rallied  our  rather 
demoralized  and  discouraged  forces  and 
began  a  fourth  attempt  to  make  bricks. 
This  time,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  were 
successful.  Before  I  got  hold  of  any 
money,  the  time-limit  on  my  watch  had 
expired,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since ; 
but  I  have  never  regretted  the  loss  of  it. 

Brickmaking  has  now  become  such  an 
important  industry  at  the  school  that 
last  season  our  students  manufactured 
twelve  hundred  thousand  of  first-class 
bricks,  of  a  quality  suitable  to  be  sold  in 
any  market.  Aside  from  this,  scores  of 
young  men  have  mastered  the  brickmaking 
trade — the  making  of  bricks  both  by  hand 
and  by  machinery — and  are  now  engaged 
in  this  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 


The  making  of  these  bricks  taught  me 
an  infportant  lesson  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  races  in  the  South.  Many 
white  people  who  had  had  no  contact  with 
the  school,  and  perhaps  no  sympathy  with 
it,  came  to  us  to  buy  bricks  because  they 
found  out  that  ours  were  good  bricks. 
They  discovered  that  we  were  supplying 
a  real  want  in  the  community.  The 
making  of  these  bricks  caused  many  of 
the  white  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
to  begin  to  feel  that  the  education  of  the 
negro  was  not  making  him  worthless,  but 
that  in  educating  our  students  we  were  add- 
ing something  to  the  wealth  and  comfort 
of  the  community.  As  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  came  to  us  to  buy  bricks,  we 
got  acquainted  with  them  ;  they  traded 
with  us  and  we  with  them.  Our  business 
interests  became  intermingled.  We  had 
something  which  they  wanted ;  they  had 
something  which  we  wanted.  This,  in  a 
large  measure,  helped  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  pleasant  relations  that  have 
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continued  to  exist  between  us  and  the 
white  people  in  that  section,  and  which 
now  extend  throughout  the  South. 

Wherever  one  of  our  brickmakers  has 
gone  in  the  South,  we  find  that  he  has 
something  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  into  which  he  has  gone ; 
something  that  has  made  the  comnlunity 
feel  that,  in  a  degree,  it  is  indebted  to  him, 
and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent 
upon  him.  In  this  way  pleasant  relations 
between  the  races  have  been  stimulated. 

My  experience  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  human  nature  which  always 
makes  an  individual  recognize  and  reward 
merit,  no  matter  under  what  color  of  skin 
merit  is  found.  I  have  found,  too,  that 
it  is  the  visible,  the  tangible,  that  goes  a 
long  way  in  softening  prejudices.  The 
actual  sight  of  a  first-class  house  that  a 
negro  has  built  is  ten  times  more  potent 
than  pages  of  discussion  about  a  house 
that  he  ought  to  build,  or  perhaps  could 
build. 

The  same  principle  of  industrial  educa- 
tion has  been  carried  out  in  the  building 
of  our  own  wagons,  carts,  and  buggies, 
from  the  first.  We  now  own  and  use  on 
our  farm  and  about  the  school  dozens  of 
these  vehicles,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
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been  built  by  the  hands  of  the  students. 
Aside  from  this,  we  help  supply  the  local 
market  with  these  vehicles.  The  supply- 
ing of  them  to  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity has  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
supplying  of  bricks,  and  the  man  who 
learns  at  Tuskegee  to  build  and  repair 
wagons  and  carts  is  regarded  as  a  bene- 
iFactor  by  both  races  in  the  community 
where  he  goes.  The  people  with  whom 
he  lives  and  works  are  going  to  think 
twice  before  they  part  with  such  a  man. 

The  individual  who  can  do  something 
that  the  world  wants  done  will,  in  the  end, 
make  his  way  regardless  of  his  race. 
One  man  may  go  into  a  community  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  people  there  with  an 
analysis  of  Greek  sentences.  The  com- 
munity may  not  at  that  time  be  prepared 
for,  or  feel  the  need  of,  Greek  analysis, 
but  it  may  feel  its  need  of  bricks  and 
houses  and  wagons.  If  the  man  can 
supply  the  need  for  those,  then,  it  will 
lead  eventually  to  a  demand  for  the  first 
product,  and  with  the  demand  will  come 
the  ability  to  appreciate  it  and  to  profit 
by  it 

About  the  time  that  we  succeeded  in 
burning  our  first  kiln  of  bricks  we  began 
facing  in  an  emphasized  form  the  objec- 
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tion  of  the  students  to  being  taught  to 
work.  By  this  time  it  had  gotten  to 
be  pretty  well  advertised  throughout  the 
State  that  every  student  who  came  to 
Tuskegee,  no  matter  what  his  financial 
ability  might  be,  must  learn  some  indus- 
try. Quite  a  number  of  letters  came  from 
parents  protesting  against  their  children 
engaging  in  labor  while  they  were  in  the 
school.  Other  parents  came  to  the  school 
to  protest  in  person.  Most  of  the  new 
students  brought  a  written  or  a  verbal 
request  from  their  parents  to  the  effect 
that  they  wanted  their  children  taught 
nothing  but  books.  The  more  books,  the 
larger  they  were,  and  the  longer  the  titles 
printed  upon  them,  the  better  pleased  the 
students  and  their  parents  seemed  to  be. 
I  gave  little  heed  to  these  protests,  ex- 
cept that  I  lost  no  opportunity  to  go  into 
as  many  parts  of  the  State  as  I  could,  for 


the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  parents, 
and  showing  them  the  value  of  industrial 
education.  Besides,  I  talked  to  the  stu- 
dents constantly  on  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding the  unpopularity  of  industrial 
work,  the  school  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  there  was  an 
attendance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  representing  almost  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  including  a  few 
from  other  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  Miss  Davidson 
and  I  both  went  North  and  engaged  in 
the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  our  new  building.  On  my  way 
North  I  stopped  in  New  York  to  try  to 
get  a  lietter  of  recommendation  from  an 
officer  of  a  missionary  organization  who 
had  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
me  a  few  years  previous.     This  man  not 
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only  refused  to  give  me  the  letter,  but 
advised  me  most  earnestly  to  go  back 
home  at  once,  and  not  make  any  attempt 
to  get  money,  for  he  was  quite  sure  that 
I  would  never  get  more  than  enough  to 
pay  my  traveling  expenses.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  advice,  and  proceeded  on  my 
journey. 

The  first  place  I  went  to,  in  the  North, 
was  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  I  spent 
nearly  a  half-day  in  looking  for  a  colored 
family  with  whom  I  could  board,  never 
dreaming  that  any  hotel  would  admit  me. 


colored  Congregational  church  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala,  Before  going  to  Montgom- 
ery to  look  for  some  one  to  preach  this 
sermon,  I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Bed- 
ford. He  had  never  heard  of  me.  He 
gladly  consented  to  come  to  Tusk^ee 
and  hold  the  Thanksgiving  service.  It 
was  the  first  service  of  the  kind  that  the 
colored  people  there  had  ever  observed, 
and  what  a  deep  interest  they  manifested 
in  it!  The  sight  of  the  new  building 
made  it  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  them 
never  to  be  forgotten. 
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I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  found  that 
I  would  have  no  trouble  in  being  accom- 
modated at  a  hotel. 

We  were  successful  in  getting  money 
enough  so  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of 
that  year  we  held  our  first  service  in  the 
chapel  of  Porter  Hall,  although  the  build- 
ing was  not  completed. 

In  looking  about  for  some  one  to  preach 
the  Thanksgiving  sermon,  I  found  one  of 
the  rarest  men  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Bedford,  a  white  man  from 
Wisconsin,  who  was  then  pastor  of  a  little 


Mr.  Bedford  consented  to  become  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  in  that 
capacity,  and  as  a  worker  for  it,  he  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  eighteen  years. 
During  this  time  he  has  borne  the  school 
upon  his  heart  night  and  day,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  performing  some 
service,  no  matter  how  humble,  for  it. 
He  completely  obliterates  himself  in 
everything,  and  looks  only  for  permission 
to  serve  where  service  is  most  disagree- 
able, and  where  others  would  not  be 
attracted.  In  ail  my  relations  with  him 
he   has  seemed   to   me   to  approach   as 
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nearly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Master  as  almost 
any  man  I  ever  met. 

A  little  later  there  came  into  the  service 
of  the  school  another  man,  quite  young  at 
the  time  and  fresh  from  Hampton,  with- 
out whose  service  the  school  never  could 
have  become  what  it  is.  This  was  Mr. 
Warren  Logan,  who  now  for  seventeen 
years  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  acting  principal  during  my 
absence.  He  has  always  shown  a  degree 
of  unselfishness  and  an  amount  of  busi- 
ness tact,  coupled  with  a  clear  judgment, 


that  has  kept  the  school  in  good  condition 
no  matter  how  long  I  have  been  absent 
from  it  During  all  the  financial  stress 
through  which  the  school  has  passed,  his 
patience  and  faith  in  our  ultimate  success 
have  not  left  him. 

As  soon  as  our  first  building  was  near 
enough  to  completion  so  that  we  could 
occupy  a  portion  of  it — which  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  the 
school — we  opened  a  boarding  depart- 
ment. Students  had  begun  coming  from 
quite  a  distance,  and  in  such  increasing 
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numbers  that  we  felt  more  and  more  that 
we  were  merely  skimming  over  the  sur- 
face, in  that  we  were  not  getting  hold  of 
the  students  in  their  home  life. 

We  had  nothing  but  the  students  and 
their  appetites  with  which  to  begin  a 
boarding  department  No  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  new  building  for  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room ;  but  we  discov- 
ered that  by  digging  out  a  large  amount 
of  earth  from  under  the  building  we  could 
make  a  partially  lighted  basement  room 
that  could  be  used 
for  a  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  Again 
I  called  on  the  stu- 
dents to  volunteer 
for  work,  this  time  to 
assist  in  digging  out 
the  basement.  This 
they  did,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  we  had  a  place 
to  cook  and  eat  in, 
although  it  was  very 
rough  and  uncom- 
fortable. Any  one 
seeing  the  place  now 
would  never  believe 
that  it  was  once  used 
for  a  dining-room. 

The  most  serious 
problem,  though,  was 
to  get  the  boarding 
department  started 
off  in  running  order, 
with  nothing  to  do 
with  in  the  way  of 
furniture,  and  with 
no  money  with  which 
to  buy  anything. 
The  merchants  in 
the  town  would  let 
us  have  what  food 
we  wanted  on  credit, 
earlier  years  I  was 
rassed  because  people 
more  faith  in  me  than 


In  fact,  in  those 
constantly  embar- 
seemed  to  have 
m  me  tnan  I  had  in  myself. 
It  was  pretty  hard  to  cook,  however,  with- 
out stoves,  and  awkward  to  eat  without 
dishes.  At  first  the  cooking  was  done  out- 
of-doors,  in  the  old-fashioned,  primitive 
style,  in  pots  and  skillets  placed  over  a 
fire.  Some  of  the  carpenters'  benches 
that  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  were  utilized  for  tables.  As  for 
dishes,  there  were  too  few  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  spend  time  in  describing  them. 


No  one  connected  with  the  boarding 
department  seemed  to  have  any  idea  that 
meals  must  be  served  at  certain  fixed  and 
regular  hours,  and  this  was  a  source  of 
great  worry.  Everything  was  so  out  of 
joint  and  so  inconvenient  that  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  for  the  first  two  weeks  some- 
thing was  wrong  at  every  meaL  Either 
the  meat  was  not  done  or  had  been  burnt, 
or  the  salt  had  been  left  out  of  the  bread, 
or  the  tea  had  been  forgotten. 

Early  one  morning  I  was  standing  near 
the  dining-room  door 
listening  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  stu- 
dents. The  com- 
plaints that  morning 
were  especially  em- 
phatic and  numer- 
ous, because  the 
whole  breakfast  had 
been  a  failure.  One 
of  the  girls  who  had 
failed  to  get  any 
breakfast  came  out 
and  went  to  the  well 
to  draw  some  water 
to  drink  to  take  the 
place  of  the  break- 
fast which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  get. 
When  she  reached  the 
well,  she  found  that 
the  rope  was  broken 
and  that  she  could 
get  no  water.  She 
turned  from  the  well 
and  said,  in  the  most 
discouraged  tone,  not 
knowing  that  I  was 
where  I  could  hear 
her:  "We  can't  even 
get  water  to  drink  at 
this  school."  I  think  no  one  remark  ever 
came  so  near  discouraging  me  as  that  one. 
At  another  time,  when  Mr.  Bedford — 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  one  of 
our  trustees,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
institution — was  visiting  the  school,  a  bed- 
room immediately  over  the  dining-room 
was  given  to  him.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  was  awakened  by  a  rather  animated 
discussion  between  two  boys  in  the  dining- 
room  below.  The  discussion  was  over 
the  question  as  to  whose  turn  it  was  to 
use  the  coffee-cup  that  morning.  One 
boy  won  the  case  by  proving  that  for  three 
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mornings  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  think,  to  start  off  on  a  foundation  which 

to  use  the  cup  at  all.  one  has  made  for  one's  self. 

But  gradually,  by  patience  and   hard         When  our  old  students  return  to  Tuske- 

work,  we  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  just  gee  now,  as  they  often  do,  and  go  into 

as  will  be  true  of  any  problem  if  we  stick  our  large,  beautiful,  well-ventilated,  and 

to  it  with  patience  and  wisdom  and  ear-  well-lighted  dining-room,  and  see  tempt- 

nest  effort.  ing,  well-cooked  food — largely  grown  by 

As  I  look  back  now  over  that  part  of  the  students  themselves — and  see  tables, 
our  struggle,  I  am  glad  that  we  had  it.  neat  tablecloths  and  napkins,  and  vases 
I  am  glad  that  we  endured  all  those  dis-  of  flowers  upon  the  tables,  and  hear  sing- 
comforts  and  inconveniences.  I  am  glad  ing  birds,  and  note  that  each  meal  is 
that  our  students  had  to  dig  out  the  place  served  exactly  upon  the  minute,  with  no 
for  their  kitchen  and  dining-room.  I  am  disorder,  and  with  almost  no  complaint 
glad  that  our  first  boarding-place  was  in  coming  from  the  hundreds  that  now  fill 
that  dismal,  ill-lighted,  and  damp  base-  our  dining-room,  they,  too,  often  say  to 
ment  Had  we  started  in  a  fine,  attract-  me  that  they  are  glad  tliat  we  started  as  we 
ive,  convenient  room,  I  fear  we  would  did,  and  built  ourselves  up  year  by  year, 
have  "  lost  our  heads  "  and  become  by  a  slow  and  natural  process  of  growth. 
"  stuck  up."     It  means  a  great  deal,  I  [to  be  continued] 
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HE  larks  are  in  the  azure  air. 

Trilling  a-wing. 

And  cuckoos  in  some  deep-embowered  lair, 
Their  dull  and  plaintive  beat 
Waveringly  repeat, 

While  bloomy  May  scents  every  breeze  with  spring  1 
But  she,  with  listless  mien, 
Through  lanes  o'erdrooped  with  green. 
By  rose-hung  lodge  and  ivied  hedge  goes  wandering. 
The  sunset  gold  is  in  the  little  rill 
That  by  the  square  church-tower  slips,  glassy  still, 
A  mirror  for  the  dark  and  writhen  yew ; 
Far,  sweetly  chiming  bells  the  curfew  ring. 
The  red-roofed  village  sleeps  below  the  hill. 
And  off  against  the  blue 
A  ruined  abbey  rears  a  gray-arched  nave 
By  fronded  columns  tall, 

And  through  the  shadowed  cloisters,  cool  and  grave, 
A  group  of  shouting  school-boys  play  at  ball. 
She  sees,  not  with  her  eyes,  but  with  her  heart. 
The  stalking  braves,  the  peakbd  wigwams  brown. 
The  pine  fire's  ruddy  smoke;   and  slow  tears  start 
And  on  her  unmoved  Indian  face  slip  down. 
Her  spirit  seeks  the  wild,  wide  woods. 
Sweet  with  the  scents  of  fall, 
Where  whirring  partridge  chase  their  broods, 
And  in  the  golden  scarlet  solitudes 
The  chipmunks  call. 

Hark,  the  great  deer's  crashing  his  fierce  way! 
The  milk-white  birches  bend,  the  maples  break, 
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Till  tossing  tops  tell  where  his  pathway  lies ; 

And  lo,  beside  some  lilied  lake, 

Where  the  blue  herons  wade  and  quick  kingfishers  play, 

She  starts  the  feeding  doe,  that  halts  to  shake 

A  dripping  head,  and  stamp  the  pool  to  spray 

In  wondering  surprise. 

Gazing  at  her  the  while  with  splendid,  fearless  eyes. 

Wakening  she  looks  upon  the  peaceful  scene ; 
The  level  walks  and  gardens  seem  a  part 
With  the  brocade  that  sweeps  the  daisied  green, 
The  white  ruff  cutting  at  her  bronzy  chin. 
The  pressure  of  her  bodice,  and  within 
The  sick  and  mordaunt  anguish  at  her  heart. 
She  lays  a  laurel  leaf  in  one  hot  palm, 
The  smooth,  cool  touch  a  symbol  of  sweet  calm, 
And  vaguely  still  she  searches  in  her  mind: 
"  Once  for  a  paleface  risked  I  life  and  limb  ; 
He  was  the  bound,  and  I  the  fearless  free. 
Does  this  one  know  how  greater  far  for  him 
The  gift  I  gave,  when  that  I  left  my  kind 
And  lost  my  liberty  ? 

Ah,  would  that  I  might  sleep  at  last  at  home  1" 
The  gravel  cracks  beneath  a  hastening  tread  ; 
Her  sad  eyes  light,  she  lifts  the  sunken  head, 
Swiftly  she  turns  to  see  her  husband  come. 
Clasped  in  his  arms  and  looking  in  his  face, 
W^ith  head  bent  back  for  kisses  falling  fast. 
She  has  forgot  the  present,  lost  the  past ; 
Nor  would  she  move 

Ever  from  out  that  instant^s  dear  embrace. 
Nor  wish  to  rove, 

For  unto  Love  there  is  no  time  nor  place, 
Nor  anything  but  Love. 
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THE  PICTORIAL  SIDE 

OF   THE 

EXPOSITION  OF   1900 

BY  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 


THE      ILLUSTRATIONS      ARE      FROM      WATER-COLOR 
DRAWINGS     MADE     FOR     THE     OUTLOOK     BY    THE    AUTHOR 


FROM  the  huge,  round-shouldered 
bath-chair  of  an  entrance,  topped 
by  its  tailor-made  girl,  to  the  fili- 
greed  candlestick  of  a  tower  straddling 
the  Court  of  Honor  near  the  Trocadero, 
there  stretched  during  the  past  summer  a 
great  park,  crowded  with  big  and  little 
pavilions,  palaces,  kiosks,  booths,  and 
lowers  of  varying  degrees  of  beauiy  and 
ugliness,  known  to  the  footsore  and  weary 
as  the  Exposition  of  1900. 

The  iron  candlestick,  with  its  search- 
light of, a  candle  and  its  elevator  crawling 
like  a  fly  up  and  down  its  thousand  feet 
of  height,  was  an  old  friend,  and,  as  the 
"  Eiffel  Tower,"  had  served  the  purposes 
of  a  former  international  display.  The 
bath-chair  of  an  entrance  was  new.  It 
was  not,  as  was  the  candlestick,  made  of 
iron,  but  was  fashioned  from  lath,  plaster, 
broken  glass,  putty,  old  lace  curtains,  and 
glue.  As  every  beholder,  except  the  man 
who  designed  it  and  the  committee  who 
accepted  it,  was  inspired  with  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  topple  it  over  into 
the  Seine,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  has  already  been  terminated 
by  the  closing  of  the  late  Exposition. 

This  iconoclastic  tendency,  however, 
ceased  the  moment  that  one  entered  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and,  passing 
through  the  bath-chair  with  its  incompre- 
hensible flag-poles  of  stained  glass  stand- 
ing guard  on  either  side,  stepped  into 
one  of  the  many  gardens  that  everywhere 
gladdened  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 

'Copyright,  1900,  the  Outlook  Company. 


The  walks  were  level,  trimmed  to  a 
nicety,  covered  with  gravel  screened  to  a 
size  and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
sprinkled  the  moment  they  became  dry. 
They  were  bordered  by  thousands  of  seats, 
and  patrolled  by  nearly  as  many  gen- 
darmes, courteous  as  they  were  alert. 
The  flower-beds  were  raked,  weeded,  and 
watered.  The  flowers  bloomed  at  their 
best  The  famous  big  trees,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Parisian,  threw  grateful 
shadows.  The  grass  was  as  fresh  as  that 
of  a  spring  meadow. 

These  pleasure-gardens  were  so  exten- 
sive that  a  bird  Veye  view  of  the  Exposition 
would  have  presented  only  a  noble  park 
studded  with  trees,  brightened  by  a  glisten- 
ing river  running  its  entire  length  and 
spanned  by  great  bridges — a  park  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  avenues  and  boulevards 
on  which  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers 
were  constantly  wandering. 

Nor  would  the  park  have  differed 
apparently  from  many  of  the  other  vast 
breathing-spaces  adorning  Paris.  Indeed, 
one  could  well  believe  that  had  some 
former  habitu^  of  Paris  returned  unex- 
pectedly and  stood  on  one  of  the  bridges 
that  linked  together  both  sections  of  the 
Exposition  grounds — on  the  Pont  d'Alma, 
for  instance — and  had  he  looked  down 
upon  the  great  display,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  great  city  differed 
from  any  other  section  with  which  he  had 
once  been  familiar.  Certainly  the  crowds 
that  thronged  its  avenues  and  streets  would 
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not  have  seemed  any  larger  or  busier  than 
those  which  he  had  once  known  along  the 
boulevards.  Nor  would  the  buildings  have 
appeared  more  costly,  the  general  effect 
more  artistic,  of  the  whole  more  imposing. 
He  would  have  seen  a  new  bridge,  of 
course — the  Pont  Alexandre — a  wonder- 
ful bridge,  the  most  picturesque  in  all  the 
world.  And  he  would  have  seen  two  new 
art  palaces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
fronting  the  Champs  Elysdes,  in  place  of 
the  old  familiar  Palais  de  Tlndustrie.  His 
eye  would  have  caught  a  row  of  rounded 
greenhouses  glistening  in  the  sun's  rays, 
and  a  forest  of  minarets,  domes,  and  towers 
thrust  above  the  tree-tops,  besides  rows  of 
queer  kiosks,  temples,  and  booths  lining 
the  water,  the  whole  gayly  decorated  with 
flags.  But  it  would  hardly  have  occurred 
to  him,  as  he  remembered  the  years  of  his 
absence,  that  all  or  any  part  of  this  con- 
glomerate mass  contained  an  Exposition 
commemorative  of  tlie  arts  and  progress 
of  the  French  Republic  during  the  past 
century,  or  was  other  than  one  more  ex- 
pression of  the  gay  and  pleasure-loving 
spirit  of  the  Parisian. 

It  would  still  be  Paris  to  him — a  greater 
Paris  than  he  had  seen  years  before — 
more  Paris,  perhaps,  than  he  had  expected 
to  see — but  i^till  only  Paris.  If,  to  re- 
assure himself,  he  had  looked  up  the 
Seine,  or  down  toward  the  Tuileries  and 
Notre-Dame,  and  taken  in  the  sky-line, 
the  same  vistas  that  had  delighted  him 
years  before  would  have  delighted  him 
again.  The  bridges  would  have  still 
hooped  over  the  river,  the  swift  steamers 
darting  like  swallows  under  the  tunnel  of 
their  arches.  His  old  friend,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  candlestick,  would  still  have  raised 
its  filigreed  shaft  high  into  the  blue,  the 
bold  front  of  the  Trocadero  with  its 
massive  turrets  still  crowned  the  hill  that 
dominates  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Beyond  all  this  his  curious  eye  would, 
of  course,  have  lighted  upon  the  great 
upright  Ferris  Wheel  balanced  on  the 
horizon  like  a  child's  hoop.  He  would 
have  noticed,  too,  the  huge  Globe  touch- 
ing the  earth  like  a  grounded  balloon,  a 
few  more  round  or  square  buildings — ^but 
none  of  these  objects  would  have  counted 
in  the  sweep,  nor  would  they  have  altered 
the  landscape  in  his  memory.  "  Paris  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,"  he  would 
have  said — "  they  improve  it  every  year," 


This  illusion  would  have  been  height- 
ened by  the  ease  with  which  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds  were  reached.  For  the  little 
steamers  that  ply  the  river  landed  their 
passengers  at  the  very  front  steps  of  the 
several  pavilions;  the  cabs  stopped  just 
outside  the  ticket-stands,  within  stone's 
throw  of  the  principal  palaces,  and  the 
trams  and  'buses  gathered  their  crowds  at 
the  exit  gates.  There  would  have  been  but 
one  new  feature  to  account  for — a  grtext- 
painted  fence  twice  as  high  as  his  head. 
It  would  only  have  been  after  he  had 
passed  through  one  of  its  many  openings, 
and  had  left  a  franc  behind  for  the 
privilege,  that  he  would  have  begun  to 
realize  that  something  unusual  confronted 
him — Paris  being  always  wide  open  to  all 
her  devotees. 

But,  the  gate  once  passed,  he  would  still 
be  in  the  city,  the  same  people  jostling 
him ;  here  and  there,  perhaps,  an  Oriental 
in  gay  costume,  or  a  Dahomey  chief  out  on 
a  holiday  from  the  Jardin  d'Acclimadon. 
He  would  find  the  buildings  less  interest- 
ing than  many  of  the  superb  structures 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  infinitely 
less  beautiful  than  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  with  its  marvelous  gardens, 
or  the  Park  Monceau,  or  the  Tuileries. 
For  the  high  green  painted  fence  kept 
only  the  cabs  and  omnibuses  out ;  ever}- 
thing  else  inside  this  two  inches  of  plank 
was  the  Paris  that  he  had  known  for  years. 

The  impression  of  this  being  only  Paris 
after  all  was  one  of  the  disappointments 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  Government  was 
not  altogether  to  blame.  No  other  site 
was  possible.  Part  of  it  had  been  used 
twice  before  for  similar  enterprises,  and 
there  was  no  other  space  available  within 
easy  reach  of  four  millions  of  Parisians, 
the  Exposition's  chief  reliance.  So  they 
fenced  in  this  section  of  the  city  itself, 
and  squeezed  into  its  already  crowded 
space  enough  pavilions  and  palaces  to 
hold  their  own  and  the  world's  exhibits. 

It  was,  therefore,  this  transformation, 
or  rather  condensation,  which  robbed 
the  present  Exposition  of  many  of  those 
inspiring  features  of  dignity  and  harmony 
which  have  distinguished  other  exhibitions 
of  recent  years,  while  the  necessary  hud- 
dling together  of  many  of  the  buildings 
prevented  the  grouping  of  the  more  impor- 
tant structures  into  an  architectural  whole. 

Some  of  the  existing  features — such  as 
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the  bridges,  avenues,  and  boulevards — 
belonged,  moreover,  to  the  municipality, 
and  could  neither  be  moved  nor  modified. 
Nor  could  the  traffic  of  the  city  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment,  either  during  the 
construction  or  continuance  of  the  great 
Fair.  The  smallest  object — small  as  re- 
gards ground  space — had  to  be  considered. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  done 
which  would  destroy  or  jeopardize  the 
trees  which  everywhere  make  Paris  beauti- 
ful. If  a  line  of  a  pavilion  included  any 
one  of  them,  then  the  line  of  the  pavilion 
must  stop  short  The  gnarled  tree- 
trunk,  for  instance,  which  held  up  one 
comer  of  the  Russian  pavilion,  when 
seen  from  inside  the  building,  looked  like 
a  sample  of  Siberian  timber  decorated 
with  semi-barbaric  shields  and  strap- 
pings— a  mere  column  supporting  the 
ceiling.  It  was  really  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  Paris — a  vigorous  old  sycamore 
spreading  its  branches  high  above  the 
roof,  its  future  glory  assured  by  a  munici- 
pal edict. 

These  conditions  hampered  the  archi- 
tects, and,  except  in  a  few  favored  spots, 
rendered  impossible  the  effects  they  sought 
and  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
produced. 

This  fact  alone  makes  comparison  be- 
tween our  own  Columbian  Exhibition  and 
the  French  Exposition  a  difficult  task. 
And  yet  a  desire  to  make  such  compari- 
son naturally  arises  in  the  breast  of  every 
American. 

Thus  the  Columbian  Exhibition  was 
not  hampered  by  the  conditions  found 
in  Paris.  Its  site  lay  outside  the  turmoil 
and  whirl  of  Chicago,  on  a  bare  stretch 
of  marsh  and  sand-dune,  where  there 
was  room  enough  and  to  spare.  The 
plan  had  only  to  be  drawn  along  broad 
lines,  and  the  steam  dredge  promptly 
bored  its  way  in  from  the  lake,  carving 
out  lagoons  and  waterways.  The  archi- 
tectural effects  obtained  along  this  flat 
waste  were  due  as  much  to  this  prac- 
tically unlimited  elbow-room  as  to  the 
genius  of  the  board  of  architects  who 
caused  a  bare  desert  to  blossom  into 
beauty.  They  had  only  to  use  this  square 
of  land  as  they  would  a  chess-board, 
placing  pawns  and  castles  as  they  wished, 
and  the  White  City  rose  like  a  white 
wraith  from  out  the  ooze  of  the  marshes. 

The  projectors  of  the  French  Exposi- 


tion had  no  such  elbow-room.  The  river, 
as  I  have  said,  and  all  its  bridges,  with 
their  connecting  streets  and  boulevards, 
were  immovable  fixtures,  while  almost 
every  tree  that  spread  its  shade  above  the 
grass  had  to  be  considered.  This  cur- 
tailment of  space,  this  arbitrary  cutting 
of  comers,  greatly  deplored  by  foreign 
governments  and  exhibitors,  had,  how- 
ever, its  compensations — it  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  that  regularity  of  design  so 
dear  to  the  French  landscape  architect. 

For  the  moss-grown  rule  in  many  French 
ateliers  demands  that  all  designs  must  be 
balanced  and  squared — as  well  balanced 
as  the  stretch  between  the  Louvre  and 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  where  a  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  Champs  Elysee 
exactly  intersects  the  Gambetta  statue, 
the  fountains  of  the  gardens,  the  obe- 
lisk, and  the  keystone  of  the  Arc  itself. 
These  geometrical  parallelograms  delight 
the  Parisian. 

"How  beautiful!"  said  an  admiring 
stranger,  as  he  drove  up  the  Champs 
Elys^.  "  The  rows  of  superb  trees,  the 
great  line  of  palaces,  the  majestic  arch 
crowning  the  hill — it  is  perfect." 

"  No,"  said  the  Frenchman  beside  him. 
**  not  perfect.  We  could  not  arrange  the 
sky." 

At  Chicago  no  such  geometrical  plan 
was  attempted  or  considered.  The  ar- 
rangement, while  symmetrical,  was  not 
formal.  Nor  did  any  two  objects  repeat 
themselves  for  the  mere  sake  of  balancing 
the  general  composition.  It  is  true  that 
Hunt's  superb  Administration  Building 
filled  one  end  of  the  loop,  and  that 
Atwood*s  marvelous  Peristyle  beautified 
the  other,  the  connecting  link  being  the 
Lagoon.  But  both  these  objects  were  so 
unlike  in  mass  and  detail  that  the  regular- 
ity of  the  whole  design  passed  unnoticed. 
A  certain  harmony  of  form  followed — 
greatly  heightened  by  the  choice  of  mate- 
rial and  color,  especially  that  of  the  delicate 
ivory-white  which  drank  in  every  sky-tone 
from  dull  gray  to  resplendent  turquoise. 
The  result  was  a  vast  sweep,  a  dreamy 
bigness,  expressing  a  dignity,  grandeur, 
and  beauty  which  made  you  catch  your 
breath  when  the  full  glory  of  the  display 
burst  upon  you. 

Another  difference  between  the  two 
expositions  was  to  be  found  in  the  points 
of  view  obtainable.     In  Paris  there  was 
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really  no  one  point  from  which  the  whole 
extent  of  the  display  could  be  seen,  unless, 
perchance,  one  climbed  a  tower  or  soared 
heavenward  in  an  anchored  balloon. 
Even  when  some  supposed  point  of  van- 
tage was  gained,  the  view  never  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  grand  vista.  Nor  did 
any  one  building  help  any  other  by  reason 
of  its  proximity.  From  one  end  of  the 
Alexander  Bridge,  for  instance,  looking 
toward  the  Champs  Elys^es,  one  could  see 
the  full  sweep  of  the  wonderful  bridge, 
with  its  square  columns  topped  with 
gilded  figures,  the  roadway  thronged  with 
people;  but  no  other  structure  about  it 
helped  the  composition.  The  two  new 
Art  Palaces  were  in  evidence — the  little 
one  behind  the  trees,  and  the  big  one 
against  the  horizon — but  neither  of  them 
counted  in  the  general  whole.  When  you 
walked  nearer,  you  lost  the  full  effect  of 
the  Bridge,  and  when  you  walked  away 
you  lost  the  Palaces.  Your  best  view  of 
the  Grand  Palais  was  from  the  steps  of 
the  Petit  Palais,  and  you  had  to  walk 
over  to  the  Petit  Palais  to  see  the  Grand 
Palais  in  its  entirety.  So  it  was  with  the 
view  from  the  terrace  of  the  Trocadero. 
One  could  look,  to  be  sure,  down  the 
broad  street  which  was  flanked  by  the 
Russian  Pavilion,  toward  that  of  Algiers 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  Eiffel 
Tower  candlestick  and  electric  fountains 
beyond ;  but  it  was  like  looking  down  any 
other  broad  avenue  hemmed  in  by  high 
buildings. 

At  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
step  around  the  Lagoon  gave  a  new  and 
commanding  picture.  There  were,  more- 
over, numberless  points  of  sight,  notably 
from  the  little  bridge  spanning  the  outlet 
canal  of  the  Lagoon — the  one  lying  be- 
tween Frenches  statue  and  Atwood's  Peri- 
style— where  the  eye  at  one  sweep  caught 
the  full  glory  of  a  display  unequaled  in 
our  own  and  perhaps  in  any  other  period 
of  the  world's  history.  Men's  hearts  have 
glowed  at  sight  of  what  is  left  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  the  Taj  Mahal  has  thrilled  with 
its  white  beauty ;  and  the  City  by  the  Sea, 
guarded  by  the  Campanile,  has  compelled 
an  admiration  and  love  which  in  some  of 
us  savors  of  idolatry.  But  nowhere  on 
the  globe — no,  not  in  a  thousand  years — 
have  the  eyes  of  man  fallen  on  so  exquisite 
an  architectural  group  as  was  seen  at 
sunrise  of  a  summer  morning,  the  haze 


of  the  Lake  softening  the  outlines  of 
the  buildings  reflected  in  the  still  Lagoon, 
every  minaret,  dome,  and  roof  ablaze  in 
the  silver  light 

"  The  Dream  City,"  one  woman  called  it. 
Others  named  it  "  The  City  of  the  White 
Lady,"  "  The  Wonder  of  Aladdin,"  and 
the  like.  Or  some  more  devout  and  im- 
pressionable soul,  looking  in  wonder  at 
this  marvelous  spectacle,  would  compare 
it  to  the  Eternal  City,  with  its  streets  of 
gold,  or  liken  it  to  some  fairy  picture  con- 
jured from  out  the  tales  of  his  youth, 
and  equally  vague.  This  universal  in- 
ability to  find  words  with  which  to  express 
the  beauty  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
or  any  name  or  title  by  which  to  convey 
the  impression  it  produced,  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  strongest  proof  of  its 
unique  originality.  No  such  profound 
impression  was  made  by  the  Exhibition 
at  Paris. 

Other  comparisons  between  the  two 
Blxpositions  naturally  suggest  themselves. 
The  assumption  that  France  holds  first 
place  in  the  art  of  the  world  is  no  longer 
true,  if  this  Expositon  held  her  standards. 
This  claim  may  have  been  true  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  I  have 
the  effrontery  to  hazard  the  opinion  that 
only  four  distinct  new  notes  have  been 
sounded  in  France  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  These  are  by  Cazin,in  landscape  f 
Rodin,  in  sculpture  ;  Rostand,  in  poetry  ; 
and  that  incomparable  wizard,  R^n^  Lal- 
lique,  who  in  his  exercise  of  the  gold- 
smith's art  displays  a  genius  that  astounds 
the  world.  Many  others  have  rung  their 
silver  bells  both  in  art  and  literature,  and 
still  ring  them  to  our  delight — Zola, 
Coquelin,  Bernhardt,  G^rome,  Bastien-Le- 
pag^,  Bonnat,  and  the  others — but  these 
silver  bells  were  cast  long  before  1875. 

Many  influences  have  produced  this 
change.  Some  of  them  are  due  to  national 
and  social  conditions  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  and  have  no  place  here.  Others 
can  be  more  easily  traced.  One  of  them 
is,  unquestionably,  the  steady  progress  in 
art  made  by  foreign  competitors;  notably 
that  of  the  little  band  of  men  who  have 
come  out  of  the  West,  and  whose  canvases 
have  been  of  late  years  hung  upon  the 
line  beside  the  best  that  Paris  could  pro 
duce.  These  Americans  have  pressed 
hard  for  this  position  of  first  place,  and 
still  do.     One  had  only  to  walk  through 
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the  late  Exposition  to  begin  lifting  his  hat 
in  recognition  of  this  fact.  There  was 
one  picture  in  particular — a  small  canvas 
by  Winslow  Homer — "A  Wave  on  the 
Maine  Coast,"  which  could  have  kept  an 
American  bareheaded  for  hours  if  he  had 
had  enough  red  corpuscles  running  through 
his  veins  to  «et  his  heart  tingling  when 
his  eye  lighted  on  some  master-effort  of 
his  countryman.  If  there  was  another 
landscape  in  the  Exposition  expressing 
more  power,  truth,  beauty,  and  poetry 
than  was  contained  within  its  modest 
space,  I  could  not  find  it.  The  Jury  of 
Awards  gave  Mr.  Homer  the  Gold  Medal. 
That  was  what  he  deserved,  and  that  was 
very  well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  they  should 
have  studded  the  medal  with  diamond 
stars — one  for  every  grateful  State  in  the 
Union. 

And  Homer  was  not  alone.  There 
were  Sargent,  and  Abbey,  and  Whistler. 
These  men  proved  what  our  American 
school  has  accomplished.  Inness  is  gone, 
to  be  sure,  and  so  are  Homer  Martin  and 
Wyant,  but  Tryon,  Davis,  Bruce  Crane, 
Hassam,  Palmer,  and  a  dozen  other  land- 
scape-painters are  alive,  and  so  are  Chase, 
Cecilia  Beaux,  Brush,  Thayer,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Eminently  sane  painters  these, 
with  a  thought  behind  every  brush-stroke ; 
and  painters,  too,  who  have  crowded  so 
close  to  the  top  that  Europe  for  the  first  time 
has  this  year  caught  sight  of  their  heads. 

If,  however,  this  Exposition  lacked  the 
ineffable  beauty  which  one  found  in  Chi- 
cago, it  presented  in  place  of  it  a  subtle 
picturesqueness  not  found  in  our  own. 
This  quality  of  the  picturesque  was  not,  of 
course,  seen  in  the  Bath-Chair  nor  in 
many  of  the  other  monstrosities  that  some 
absinthe-laden  brain  had  evolved  from 
strainings  after  the  queer.  Nor  was  it 
felt  in  that  display  of  sensationalism  which 
has  of  late  weakened  if  not  degraded 
much  of  the  art  of  France,  and  which,  if 
this  Exposition  is  to  be  regarded  as  fur- 
nishing standards,  is  now  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  her  architecture.  It  was  to  be 
found,  however,  in  the  many  charming 
and  delightful  bits  that  one  met  in  saunter- 
ing along  the  garden-paths  of  the  superb 
Park.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  area  within  the 
inclosure,  with  all  it  contains,  was  almost 
wholly  one  of  picturesqueness. 


The  entrance  of  the  Petit  Palace,  for 
instance,  with  its  deep-set  rounded  arch 
and  dome  of  gold  and  purple,  incrusted 
with  statues  grouped  about  it,  suggested 
neither  dignity  nor  classic  beauty,  and  yet 
it  was  so  picturesque  that  it  became  one 
of  the  delights  of  the  Exposition.  The 
Alexander  Bridge  was  equally  fascinating. 
One  did  not,  of  course,  hold  one's  breath, 
overwhelmed  by  its  grandeur.  The  span 
itself,  as  seen  from  the  river,  was  not  even 
graceful,  nor  did  its  piers  and  abutments 
compare  favorably  in  design  with  many  of 
the  other  bridges  binding  together  both 
sides  of  the  Seine.  It  was  only  when  the 
great  square  towers  surmounted  with  gold- 
plated  sculpture,  the  bas-reliefs  on  each 
side,  and  the  broad  open  plaza  effect  of  the 
roadway  greeted  you,  that  you  began  to 
get  any  lump  in  your  throat  or  confine 
your  vocabulary  to  the  Ohs  1  and  Ahs  I 

This  new  bridge,  of  which  all  the  world 
is  talking,  by  the  way,  suggested  few  of 
tlie  qualities  which  have  made  other 
bridges  famous — solidity,  spring  of  arch, 
lightness,  and  grace.  It  is  only  a  great 
promenade — a  section  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  without  its  trees,  spanning  the 
river,  decorated  with  wonderful  pedestals 
holding  equally  wonderful  gold  statues 
and  bas-reliefs  of  stone  and  bronze.  It 
needs  a  thousand  people  in  gay  costumes 
to  make  it  enjoyable,  and  it  will  undoubt- 
edly have  them  always  wandering  over  its 
roadway,  so  charming  and  attractive  is  its 
open-air  quality. 

The  less  important  objects  which  made 
this  or  that  spot  delightful  also  added  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole.  The 
Palace  of  Glass,  while  it  was  but  a  big 
child's  kaleidoscope  at  night  when  the 
lights  flashed  within,  was  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque in  the  day.  It  was  built  on  a  lit- 
tle lake  overhung  by  weeping  willows  and 
surrounded  by  smaller  grotesque  kiosks, 
booths,  and  caf^s.  Each  individual  struc- 
ture around  this  Glass  Palace,  judged  by 
itself,  might  have  passed  for  the  creation 
of  an  unbalanced  brain,  and  yet  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  gold  and  vermilion  kiosks, 
seen  against  the  rich  green  foliage,  the 
whole  reflected  in  the  smooth  stillness  of 
the  toy  lake,  produced  an  effect  so  charm- 
ingly picturesque  that  you  invested  a  sou 
at  once  and  sat  down  in  an  iron  chair  to 
enjoy  it. 

You  felt  the  same  quality  even  in  the 
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details  of  the  larger  buildings — in  those 
of  the  Grand  Palais,  for  instance.  None 
of  the  architects  seemed  to  have  dared  to 
trust  to  the  power  and  beauty  to  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  simple  lines  and 
broad  flat  surfaces.  The  side  entrance 
leading  from  the  Champs  Elys^es  approach 
was  in  itself  a  dignified  flight  of  steps 
flanked  by  simple  columns.  But  here 
again  the  restless  and  unskilled  hand  of 
the  designer  broke  the  line  of  the  steps 
and  decorated  the  level  with  a  statue. 
Without  this  statue — for  it  is  only  an 
ornament,  and  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a  Milo  would  be  on  a  mantelpiece — the 
entrance  would  have  gained  a  dignity 
which  would  have  stood  for  classic  beauty. 
With  it  the  flight  of  steps  becomes  only 
picturesque. 

This  quality  was  found  also  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  national  buildings — 
whether  they  were  the  work  of  French 
architects  and  designers,  or  those  of  other 
countries.  The  high  tower  erected  by 
the  little  kingdom  of  Monaco,  that  rose 
out  of  the  Street  of  Nations ;  the  Buddhist 
temple  on  the  brow  of  the  Hill  of  the 
Trocadero  and  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Court  of  Honor — ^as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous buildings  of  the  several  Governments 
erected  along  the  Seine — were  all  pictur- 
esque. 

No,  not  all. 

There  was  a  narrow  shoe-box  of  a  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  half-round  fly-screen 
of  a  dome  with  a  horse  and  rider  backed 
into  one  end,  that  stood  near  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  building,  and  inside  and  out 
it  possessed  no  other  quality  than  one  of 
pure,  unadulterated  ugliness.  If  the  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Wave  on  the  Coast  of  Maine  " 
instinctively  caused  every  American 
proud  of  his  blood  to  bare  his  head,  this 
shoe-box  should  make  him  wish  to  hide 
it  in  a  diver's  helmet,  cut  his  air-hose,  and 
drop  quietly  and  peacefully  into  the 
oblivion  of  the  Seine.  Charles  Sumner 
deflned  Thackeray  as  the  most  perfect 
of  gentlemen  because,  when  visiting  him 
in  Washington,  he  carefully  avoided  by 
word  or  look  all  reference  to  Jackson's 
equestrian  statue,  although  they  passed 
it  arm  in  arm  twice  a  day.  But  then  the 
great  satirist  never  saw  the  American 
Building  at  the  French  Exposition  of  1900. 

The  American  architect  whose  name 
has  been  connected  with  this  monstrosity 


needs  no  defense  from  those  of  us  who 
know  his  work,  especially  that  classic 
structure  on  the  lake  front  at  Chicago. 
We  need  not  "  bite  our  thumbs  "  at  him. 
But  there  is  still  due  an  explanatory  note, 
omitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  oflicisil  cata- 
logue, giving  us  the  name,  age,  and  nation- 
ality of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
caused  this  libel  on  our  good  taste  to  be 
erected  where  all  the  world  could  see— 
and  laugh. 

And  the  people  who  thronged  the  side- 
shows of  this  vast  pleasure-ground  were 
as  picturesque  as  their  surroundings,  and 
as  necessary  to  the  general  stage-setting 
as  the  coryphees  and  supers  in  a  pan- 
tomime. Turks  in  fez  and  baggy  trousers 
locked  arms  with  Algerians  in  embroi- 
dered jackets  and  balloon  skirts.  Black 
men  from  the  Colonies  took  their  coffee 
side  by  side  with  the  palefaces  of  the 
boulevard.  Long  processions  of  African 
chiefs  with  their  wives  and  warriors,  beat- 
ing tom-toms  and  brandishing  spears, 
threaded  their  way  through  the  crowds. 
Or  a  dozen  scantily  attired  houris  from 
Bagdad  followed  behind  a  huge,  sham- 
bling camel  led  by  an  Egyptian  demand- 
ing backsheesh,  the  houris  distributing 
advertisements  giving  the  hour  and  place 
of  the  next  dance  while  the  camel  swayed 
his  neck  over  the  tables  of  the  open-air 
caf^s,  the  waiters  dodging  out  of  his  reach 
as  he  passed.  Once  or  twice  a  day  a 
Dahomey  girl,  with  her  cheeks  as  brown 
and  shining  as  the  bowl  of  a  meerschaum 
pipe,  would  stride  down  the  board  walk 
dressed  in  a  square  of  calico  and  a  string 
of  beads,  or  a  party  of  John  Chinamen, 
in  their  little  stub-toed  shoes  and  silk 
tunics,  would  hurry  by  as  if  avoiding 
attention. 

It  was  hard  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  appointments,  that 
they  were  not  the  Simon-pure  article, 
each  and  every  one  of  them — fresh  from 
jungles,  harems,  or  rice-fields.  I  would 
often  find  myself  sympathizing  with  these 
poor  exiles,  banished  from  home  to  make 
a  Parisian  holiday.  One  poor  Dahomey 
chief — a  sad  chief,  with  an  abnormal 
thirst  and  an  insatiable  craving  for 
cigarettes — especially  appealed  to  me.  I 
would  have  contributed  my  mite  to  send 
him  home,  had  I  not  passed  him  one  day 
in  an  entrance  gate.     He   had   his   two 
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wives  with  him,  mountains  of  flesh  these, 
in  calico  and  beads  and  head-dresses  of 
feathers.  The  officer  of  duty  saluted,  and 
the  salute  was  returned  by  his  dusky 
Highness  and  their  Imperial  Fatnesses, 
not,  as  I  expected,  by  a  rubbing  of  noses 
or  prostrations  on  the  asphalt,  but  in  true 
Parisian  style,  the  wives  dipping  a  little 
forward,  while  the  Chief's  two  fingers 
jerked  up  toward  his  head-dress,  as  if  it 
was  a  fatigue-cap  and  he  an  officer  on 
parade.  I  caught  their  dialect  as  I  passed 
in,  but  it  sounded  to  my  comprehension 
more  like  that  of  the  Latin  Quarter  than 
of  the  jungle. 

So,  too,  with  a  charming  dark-eyed 
gazelle  from  Persia — a  wavy,  lithe,  and 
thinly-clad  young  odalisque,  with  dreamy 
eyes  and  a  wealth  of  blue-black  hair.  She 
wore  a  veil  of  silken  gauze  when  my  eyes 
first  looked  into  hers,  with  a  tunic  of  gold 
and  silver  and  a  head-dress  of  coins. 
Her  voice  was  slightly  worn,  but  that  was 
because  for  many  days  and  nights  she 
had  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Moorish 
Palace  recounting  in  seductive  tones  the 
delights  within  its  tile-in  crusted  portal. 
When  I  drew  nearer,  and,  to  conceal  the 
purpose  of  my  advance,  ordered  a  cup  of 
coffee  of  the  waiter  in  a  dialect  I  had 
learned  shortly  after  my  baptism,  and 
which  I  am  still  able  to  speak  with  some 
fluency,  she  started,  beckoned  me  to  her, 
and,  with  a  smile  that  would  have  be- 
guiled the  most  cruel  of  Sultans  for  a  sec- 
ond thousand  nights  at  least,  said : 

"From  New  York?    ain't    ye?     Gee  1 


Don't  I  wish  I  was  there  now  I"  And 
then,  in  answer  to  my  astonished  inquiries, 
"  No,  I  come  from  Detroit ;  my  man's 
inside  here  running  the  show,  and  I  gits 
'em  in.  Oolahl  oolahl!"  and  the  din 
began  again. 

I  had  another  shock. 

It  was  not  a  girl  this  time,  but  a  great 
mass  of  superbly  carved  brown-stone 
serving  as  gate-posts  for  the  marvelous 
iron  gate  presented  by  the  Czar  of  All 
the  Russias  to  the  French  Government  in 
commemoration  of  the  Exposition.  As  it 
will  one  day  close  the  entrance  to  a  palace 
or  a  park,  where  all  the  people  can  see 
and  rejoice  over  its  workmanship,  I  was 
glad  that  the  sham  of  lath  and  plaster — 
the  "  staff  "  of  which  all  the  ephemeral 
buildings  of  the  imposition  had  been 
constructed — had  in  this  instance  been 
replaced  by  solid  stone  masonry. 

One  day,  to  reassure  myself,  I,  like  a 
doubting  Thomas,  thrust  in  my  knife.  It 
would  have  gone  clean  through  but  for  a 
nail  in  the  lath  1 

But,  then,  is  not  all  this  sham  and  pre- 
tense characteristic  of  every  Exposition  ? 
Are  they  ever  real?  And,  if  not,  is  it 
best  to  peep  under  the  curtain  of  the  tent 
and  catch  the  clowns  off  their  guard  ? 
Shall  we  lose  faith  in  the  Woolly  Horse, 
or  the  Wild  Boy  from  Borneo,  or  the 
Man-eating  Gorilla  from  Timbuctoo  ? 

I  try  not  to,  but  I  often  fail.  Somehow 
I  can  always  see  the  laths  grinning  be- 
hind the  plaster,  and  the  pale,  drawn  face 
of  the  tired  girl  under  her  paint. 
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IN  this  year  of  grace  1900,  a  year 
claimed  so  fiercely  by  both  the  past 
and  the  coming  centuries  that  it  might 
well  be  held  to  be  neutral  ground,  we  are 
constantly  invited  to  pause  and  consider 
the  progress  of  the  world  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  And  each  time  that  we 
accept  this  invitation,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  it  is  made,  we  are  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  wondrous  change  that 
has  been  worked  in  every  department  of 
life  and  in  all  relations  of  society. 

If  any  phase  in  this  progress  can  claim 
to  be  more  remarkable  than  another,  it  is 
surely  that  which  has  wholly  altered  the 
position  held  by  women  from  that  which 
they  occupied  in  the  year  1800.  This 
revolution,  which  has  been  making  itself 
felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
country  of  the  globe,  is  so  often  spoken  of 
as  if  it  affected  women  only,  and  as  if  it 
were  the  outcome  of  a  movement  initiated 
^y  aggressive  beings  desirous  of  asserting 
their  own  rights  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  men,  that  it  is  well  to  inquire  what 
these  changes  really  mean,  and  how  they 
affect  the  world  at  large. 

It  is.  a  wide  subject  on  which  we  are 
entering,  but  we  shall  find  valuable  sources 
of  information  ready  to  hand  in  the  seven 
volumes  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
of  London,  containing  the  Transactions  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Women 
held  in  London  in  1 900.  It  is  only  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  papers  contrib- 
uted to  that  Congress  that  the  significance 
of  that  gathering  is  grasped. 

The  object  of  the  Congress  was  largely 
misunderstood  at  the  time,  for  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  general  public  to  com- 
prehend that  women  workers  from  all  over 
the  world  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
come  together  from  such  distances  and  at 
so  much  personal  expense  and  inconven- 
ience without  seeking  to  advance  some 
special  movement  or  movements.  And 
when  we  succeeded  in  convincing  a  few 
here  and  there  that  such  was  the  case,  we 

'  Suggested  by  the  International  Congress  of  Women. 


then  found  ourselves  labeled  as  hopelessly 
unpractical.  A  Congress  convened  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its  members  to 
meet  one  another  in  the  flesh,  to  exchange 
views,  and  to  give  information  regarding 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  workers 
assembled  from  different  countries  I  This 
apparently  was  held  to  be  puerile  and  use- 
less to  a  degree.  And  yet  it  would  seem 
that  all  Congresses  are  apt  to  share  this 
weakness.  We  do  not  hear  complaints  of 
the  learned  and  scientific  societies  when 
they  meet  in  conference  because  they  do 
not  come  together  with  the  definite  object 
of  combining  in  a  crusade  to  popularize 
some  new  discovery.  And  the  promoters 
of  the  Women's  Congress  steadfastly  de- 
clined to  be  led  away  from  the  object 
they  had  set  before  them  by  the  enticing 
prospect  of  being  able  to  use  the  Congress 
as  an  opportunity  for  forwarding  the 
special  reforms  aimed  at  by  any  section 
of  workers,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  the 
opinions  held  by  other  sections. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  was  to 
promote  the  aims  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  held,  and  whose  main  end  and 
object  it  is  to  bring  women  of  all  coun- 
tries who  profess  to  work  for  the  good  of 
humanity  into  friendly  relations  with  one 
another,  no  matter  what  their  race,  their 
party,  or  their  creed.  To  be  in  a  position 
to  form  such  ties  of  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence,  the  leading  women  work- 
ers of  different  countries  must  be  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  one  another, 
and  correct  information  regarding  the 
workers  and  their  work  must  be  dissemi- 
nated. The  Women's  Congress  of  1899 
marked  long  strides  made  in  pursuit 
of  these  ends.  The  writers  of  the 
papers  collected  in  these  volumes  were 
by  no  means  self-elected  exponents  of 
their  themes,  but  were  recommended  by 
the  Women's  Council  in  each  country  in 
conference  with  a  committee  of  experts 
at  headquarters  on  the  particular  subject 
to  be  discussed.     Thus  it  comes  about 
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that  those  who  attended  this  Congress  had 
a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of .  the  women 
of  their  own  country  and  in  virtue  of  per- 
sonal work  or  experience,  and  we  can 
accept  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  stated, 
as  facts  attested  by  those  who  have  borne 
some  share  of  the  heat  of  the  day. 

What,  then,  does  this  advance,  this 
revolution  in  the  position  and  opportuni- 
ties of  women,  amount  to  ?  And  whither 
is  it  tending  ? 

As  to  the  change,  only  a  few  illustrations 
will  suffice,  and  I  must  ask  to  be  excused 
if  they  are  taken  from  England. 

Professions,  In  1859  a  society  was 
formed  in  London  for  "  Promoting  the 
Employment  of  Women."  Classes  for 
teaching  typewriting  and  law-copying  were 
started,  and  an  address  to  tradesmen  was 
issued  urging  the  employment  of  women 
in  trades  suitable  to  them.  An  outcry 
was  raised  at  tactics  which  would  "  take 
women  out  of  their  proper  sphere."  No 
other  professions  except  teaching  music, 
literature,  and  the  drama  were  considered 
suitable.  At  the  Congress  of  1899  papers 
were  read  on  the  work  done  by  women 
as  doctors,  journalists,  inspectors,  librari- 
ans, artists,  musicians,  dramatists,  clerks, 
nurses,  agriculturists,  local  government 
officials,  architects,  horticulturists,  and 
also  in  the  fields  of  scientific  research,  in- 
cluding astronomy,  biology,  and  geology, 
and  in  various  handicrafts  such  as  jewelry, 
carving,  bookbinding,  technical  and  deco- 
rative designing,  etc. 

Nursing.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
in  1847,  when  Sir  Edward  Fry  published 
an  invitation  to  women  to  come  and  be 
trained  in  the  Haslar  Naval  Hospital, 
there  was  not  a  single  response,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  there 
was  no  regular  hospital  training-school 
for  nurses  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
America.  We  have  no  statistics  at  hand 
of  the  number  of  nursing  training-schools 
now  existing,  but  they  form  so  much  a 
part  of  what  we  regard  as  the  necessities  of 
life  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  a  con- 
dition of  things  under  which  no  nurses  save 
Sarah  Gamps  could  be  obtained.  And 
yet  this  was  actually  the  case  in  the  time 
of  our  own  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

Medicine,  Women  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  several  countries  in 
Europe  before  either  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  would  sanction  the  necessary 


training.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  was 
the  first  woman  to  obtain  her  medical 
diploma  in  the  United  States,  in  1849, 
after  many  struggles,  but  it  was  not  till 
nearly  thirty  years  later  that  women  were 
admitted  to  any  medical  degree  in  Great 
Britain.  Now  a  considerable  number  of 
women  qualify  every  year  both  for  prac- 
tice in  their  own  country  and  for  work  in 
Oriental  countries,  where,  if  women  are 
to  have  the  aid  of  medical  advice  at  all, 
they  must  have  it  through  women. 

The  census  of  next  year  will  reveal 
much  as  to  the  number  of  women  now 
engaged  in  professional,  educational,  and 
industrial  work.  Already  in  1891  it  was 
found  that  17,859  women  were  entered  as 
commercial  clerks,  accountants,  etc.,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  against  404 
in  1861  ;  8,546  were  employed  in  the 
Civil  Service,  as  against  1.931  in  1861 ; 
4,527  women  printers,  as  against  419; 
1,340  women  chemists  and  druggists,  as 
against  388  ;  3,032  painters  and  artists, 
as  against  853  ;  and  53,044  trained  nurses 
where  none  were  thus  entered  thirty  years 
previously. 

Education,  The  Section  on  "  Educa- 
tion "  at  the  Women's  Congress  by  itself 
reveals  changes  so  vast  in  the  attitude 
generally  adopted  towards  the  education 
of  women  during  the  last  fifty  years  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  period  when 
a  smattering  of  accomplishments  was  con- 
sidered the  best  preparation  for  life  and 
life's  duties.  A  hundred  years  ago  even 
Hannah  More  thought  that  teaching  poor 
children  to  write  would  lift  them  out  of 
their  proper  station,  and  fifty  years  ago 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  could  say  of 
the  education  given  at  the  most  expensive 
boarding-school  at  Brighton,  "  Nobody 
dreamed  that  any  of  us  could,  in  later 
life,  be  more  or  less  than  an  ornament  in 
society.  That  a  pupil  in  that  school 
should  become  an  artist  or  authoress  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  dereliction."  Con- 
trast periods  and  conditions  when  such 
statements  could  be  made  with  the  pres- 
ent, when  educationists  from  all  over  the 
world  can  meet  and  discuss  the  results  of 
the  various  methods  used  to  develop  the 
girls  under  their  care  to  their  very  utmost 
— Kindergarten,  the  Primary  School,  the 
Secondary  School,  the  University,  the 
Technical  College,  the  system  of  Co- 
education— these   and    a   hundred   more 
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subjects  were  canvassed  and  compared 
with  the  interest  bred  of  experience  and 
a  conception  of  what  may  be. 

Industrial  Life.  Or  take  the  industrial 
life  of  women,  and  inquire  into  the  num- 
bers of  women  in  all  countries  earning 
their  livelihood  at  trades  and  factories, 
and  consider  what  these  papers  have  to 
tell  us  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
has  been  created  by  the  great  influx  of 
women  workers.  Consider  the  labor  leg- 
islation and  the  factory  acts  passed  in 
various  countries,  and  the  two  schools  of 
thought  which  argue  for  and  against  such 
legislation.  We  can  no  more  than  men- 
tion these  sides  of  women's  life,  nor,  again, 
the  organized  social  and  public  work 
now  being  carried  on  in  large  part  by 
women,  of  which  work  there  was  barely  a 
trace  one  hundred  years  ago.  Only  one 
or  two  of  our  great  missionary  societies 
had  then  begun  their  operations ;  and  cer- 
tainly of  women's  work,  such  as  we  know 
it,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  before  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  outside  the  con- 
vents or  among  the  Quakers. 

When  Hannah  More  wanted  to  hold 
her  Sunday-school  under  an  apple-tree, 
having  been  refused  the  use  of  a  building, 
the  occupier  of  the  land  begged  her  to  go 
elsewhere,  for  fear  of  her  hymn-singing 
blighting  the  tree.  And  now,  supposing 
we  were  to  remove  the  women  workers 
from  their  labors  in  prisons  and  work- 
houses and  hospitals,  from  the  causes 
of  temperance  and  purity,  from  church 
work  and  charity  organization,  from  Sun- 
day-schools, from  clubs  and  associations 
for  women  and  girls,  where  should  we 
be? 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  will  be 
aroused  in  our  minds  by  the  perusal  of  the 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  papers  read 
at  the  International  Women's  Congress, 
and  we  shall  be  left  meditating  as  to  what 
indeed  will  be  the  result  to  the  world  of 


these  vast  changes  in  the  position,  educa- 
tion, opportunities,  and  work  of  women. 

It  is  surely  a  false  notion  to  look  at 
such  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  women  only,  and  not  to  recognize 
that  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
effected  have  radically  altered  the  outlook 
of  the  whole  human  race.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  when  it  has  been  conceded 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  civilized 
countries  that  women  have  a  right  to  be 
educated  in  a  thorough  way  for  the  work 
of  life  as  well  as  men,  and  that  no  lower 
ideal  can  be  accepted  than  the  full  devel- 
opment of  every  human  being,  man  and 
woman  alike  ? 

The  working  forces  of  every  nation  are 
thereby  more  than  doubled,  and  that,  too, 
by  reinforcements  who  have  in  their  hands 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  in  the  education  of  the 
coming  generation.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  solving  the  problem  of  how 
these  forces  are  to  be  used  for  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  of  humanity.  There  is 
still  much,  very  much,  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  power  of  prejudice,  backed  by 
a  true-hearted,  chivalrous  concern  to  pro- 
tect women  from  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
life,  can  be  wholly  overcome. 

The  workers,  too,  make  many  blunders, 
and  are  but  too  apt  to  revert  to  the  idea 
that  there  can  be  but  one  type  to  aspire 
to,  and  that  man  and  woman  must  both 
conform  to  it,  instead  of  each  contributing 
his  or  her  full  complement  thereto. 

But  still  we  are  moving  on,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  see  dimly  that  in  perfect 
equality  of  comradeship,  of  responsibility, 
of  opportunity,  and  of  education,  will  come 
that  fuller  development  which  must  make 
both  man  and  woman  more  able  to  take 
their  part  in  bringing  a  better,  happier 
world  into  being  than  we  now  dream  of. 

God's  in  his  heaven. 
Airs  well  with  the  world. 
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New  Risen  from  a  Dream 

By  Esther  B.  Tiffany 


EXCEPT  in  the  case  of  Robert  Brad- 
ford, I  had  more  curiosity  about 
Americans  than  liking  for  them, 
and  Bradford's  peculiar  and  individual 
charm  I  attributed  entirely  to  his  long 
residence  abroad. 

It  was  in  Venice,  in  the  winter  of  sixty- 
two.  The  American  Civil  War  was  in 
progress.  My  English  friends,  who  under- 
stood such  things  better  than  I,  assured 
me  that  the  Northern  States  were  fighting 
a  lost  cause.  From  Bradford  I  could  get 
little  light ;  he  appeared  half  irritably  to 
avoid  the  subject  The  other  Americans 
of  my  acquaintance,  long  resident  on  the 
Continent,  seemed  indifferent,  and  I  came 
easily  to  the  conclusion  that  love  of  coun- 
try played  a  very  small  part  in  the  national 
character.  Still,  hearing  of  the  arrival 
at  our  pension  of  two  more  of  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins,  it  struck  me  that  an  idle 
hour  might  not  be  ill  spent  in  observing 
their  attitude  towards  the  disturbance  in 
the  States. 

The  name  of  the  newcomers  was  Meier. 
They  were  mother  and  son ;  the  latter  an 
invalid  who  lay  through  the  sunny  hours 
of  the  day  in, a  wheeled  chair  on  the 
loggia.  Seeing  them  there  one  morning, 
I  resolved  to  join  them. 

Hardly,  however,  had  I  stepped  out 
when  the  glory  of  the  view  struck  me,  as 
it  always  did,  with  fresh  delight.  The 
pension  stood  on  the  Riva,  and  before  it 
stretched  the  wide  expanse  of  sunlit 
lagoon,  with  its  darting  gondolas,  its 
heavy-pro  wed  market-boats  high  piled 
with  rich-hued  fruit  and  vegetable,  its 
island  churches  mirrored  in  the  tide.  For 
a  moment  I  forgot  what  had  brought  me 
there,  and  it  was  with  a  touch  of  annoy- 
ance that  I  turned  to  respond  to  Mrs. 
Meier's  good-morning.  She  had  come  to 
my  side,  and  stood  looking  at  me  some- 
what timidly,  as  one  who  feared  she 
might  be  making  an  unwelcome  advance. 

"  Good-morning,  madam,"  she  said. 
To  my  surprise,  she  spoke  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent ;  yet  why  should  I  be  sur- 
prised ?  It  was,  after  all,  a  German  name 
and  a  German  face  and  figure,  notably 
of  the  peasant  type.  Still,  she  was  hand- 
so 


somely  and  not  vulgarly  dressed.  Emi- 
grants, who  had  come  to  wealth  and  re- 
turned to  scatter  it  in  the  old  country  I 
That  hybrid  American  was  not  what  I 
cared  to  study.  **  Good-morning,"  I  re- 
joined, and  was  about  to  withdraw,  but 
she  laid  a  broad  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  He  smiles  not  at  all,"  she  said. 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Mein  sohn." 

I  glanced  towards  the  recumbent  figure. 
It  was  a  lad  of  perhaps  barely  eighteen, 
sturdily  built,  but  with  a  listless  droop  to 
every  limb. 

"  He  finds  it  hard,"  I  said,  "  that  he 
cannot  join  in  the  amusements  of  lads  of 
his  age." 

Mrs.  Meier  shook  her  head  vehemently. 
"  Amusements  ?  No,  no,  it  is  the  war. 
It  is  that  we  must  stay  over  here.  The 
doctors  say  he  die  if  he  cross  the  sea 
again.  He  would  risk  it,  but  I — ach  Gott  I 
he  is  my  only  one  1  Thirteen  months 
have  we  been  here.  His  heart  is  broken 
that  he  cannot  go  home  and  fight  for  the 
Union." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  "  Why 
should  he  fight?  Surely  the  quarrel  is 
not  yours  ?" 

Unconsciously  I  had  raised  my  voice, 
and  the  lad  started  up,  gripping  the  arms 
of  his  chair  with  both  hands.  "  Why 
should  I  fight  ?"  he  cried,  "  why  should 
I  fight  ?     Not  fight  for  my  country  1" 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I  supposed  you  were,  like  your 
mother,  a  German." 

I  saw  by  the  anxious  contraction  of 
Mrs.  Meier's  face  that  the  excitement  of 
the  lad  was  to  be  feared,  but  it  was  use- 
less to  try  to  check  him. 

"  And  what  if  I  was  born  in  Germany  ?" 
he  burst  out.  "  Does  that  make  America 
any  less  my  country?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  choose  to  look 
at  it  that  way,"  I  murmured,  turning  again 
to  the  lagoon. 

A  hay-barge,  its  fragrant  mounds  green- 
gold  in  the  sun,  was  drifting  lazily  past, 
while  on  his  back,  beneath  the  crimson  and 
umber  triangle  of  the  sail,  lay  the  master 
of  the  craft  half  asleep.     Beyond,  the  bell- 
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tower  of  floating  San  Giorgio  blazed,  a 
slender,  roseate  shaft  against  the  blue. 
Somev/here  from  up  the  Riva  sounded  a 
fresh  voice' singing  the  Santa  Lucia.  And 
all  this  to  our  young  barbarian  meant 
banishment  I  My  Venice,  where  these 
many  years  I  had  pitched  my  happy  tent  I 
However,  the  boy  was  blurting  out  some- 
thing in  my  ear,  and  I  could  not  but  listen. 

"  Choose,  choose  to  look  at  it  that  way  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  Then,  with  a  burst  of  the 
inborn  German  sentimentalism,  grafted  so 
oddly  on  his  American  speech,  "  If  some 
one  had  adopted  you,  a  helpless,  hungry 
child ;  taken  you  to  her  heart ;  warmed 
you  at  her  hearth ;  set  you  at  her  table ; 
made  you  free  of  her  glorious  birthright — 
would  you  speak  of  choosing  to  call  her 
mother  ?  Is  that  not  the  wonder  of  it — 
her  wide  arms  for  all  ?  And  you  would 
make  of  me  that  most  despicable  of  human 
beings — a  man  without  a  country  ?" 

"  Ruhig,  ruhig,  mein  kind,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Meier,  anxiously;  but  the  lad,  his 
glowing  eyes  fastened  on  my  face,  hurried 
on,  and  still  the  strain  of  the  alien  blood 
tinged  his  speech  with  a  passion  that  we, 
and  the  American  stock  which  springs 
from  us,  are  chary  of  expressing. 

"  And  now,"  he  cried,  "  that  our  mother 
needs  her  sons,  now  that  she  is  struggling, 
bleeding,  dying,  it  may  be,  you  say,  '  You 
are  no  American.  She  is  not  your 
mother  I' " 

"  Ruhig,  ruhig,  mein  kind  I"  Again  the 
anxious  contraction  of  Mrs.  Meier*s  face. 
Her  son  sank  back  as  if  exhausted ;  then, 
with  a  hesitancy  half  diffident,  half  un- 
couth, that  formed  a  sharp  contrast  with 
the  overstrained,  school-boy  rhetoric  of  a 
moment  before — 

"If  you  were  an  American,  I  guess 
you'd  understand." 

There  was  something  almost  disconcert- 
ing in  the  gaze,  so  direct,  so  disapproving, 
with  which  his  eyes  continued  to  measure 
me.     I  felt  an  absurd  desire  to  divert  it. 

**  There  comes  a  fellow-countryman  of 
yours,"  I  said, "  who  makes  his  home  over 
here."  It  was  Bradford,  hat  in  hand,  loi- 
tering along  the  Riva.  "  That  is  he,  stop- 
ping to  talk  to  that  pretty  water-carrier 
with  the  splashing  copper  buckets.  En- 
gaging her  for  a  model,  perhaps.  He  is 
an  artist" 

,  Young    Meier's   glance    followed    my 
pointing  finger,  and  rested  on  Bradford's 


superb  figure  and  then  on  his  face — a  face 
so  noticeable  that  I  had  never  seen  him 
pass  along  the  street  without  causing  men 
and  women  to  turn  and  gaze  at  him  with 
involuntary  admiration.  But,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  lad's  expression  was  one  of  the 
most  intense  pity.  .  His  straight  brows 
were  drawn  as  if  in  pain,  and  the  hollow 
eyes  underneath  had  melted  from  search- 
ing disapprobation  to  a  singular  warmth 
and  glow. 

*-Whatl"  he  exclaimed,  "he,  tool 
What  keeps  him  here?  How  he  must 
suffer  I" 

After  all,  the  burst  of  compassion  was 
as  real  a  tribute  as  the  usual  more  conven- 
tional and  somewhat  envious  admiration. 
It  was  impossible,  at  a  first  glance,  to 
imagine  Robert  Bradford  constrained  by 
any  but  noble  rnotives.  In  a  breath,  this 
inflammable  young  hero- worshiper  had 
cast  at  the  older  man's  feet  a  passionate 
devotion,  an  unquestioning  belief. 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  he  continued, 
eagerly.  "What  keeps  him  over  here? 
He  looks  so  strong.  Why  can't  he  fight  ? 
His  heart,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Possibly  his  heart,"  I  murmured^ 

"  What  are  you  smiling  at  ?  Hqw  can 
you  smile  ?"  pressed  the  boy.  "  He's  a 
Northerner,  isn't  he  ?     He's  on  our  side  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  answered.  "  He  is 
what  you  call  a  New  Englander.  His 
people  went  over  in  the  Mayflower.  One 
of  his  ancestors  was  an  early  Governor. 
Bradford  is  the  name." 

"  Governor  Bradford  ?  Oh,  that's  all 
in  the  history,  I've  read  about  that," 
interrupted  the  lad.  "  Oh,  of  course  he's 
on  our  side.  That  makes  it  all  the  harder, 
doesn  't  it  ?  And  j  ust  look  at  his  shoulders 
and  the  way  he  holds  his  head  I  That's 
the  kind  of  man  we  want ;  I  don't  mean 
merely  to  fight ;  of  course  that's  all  I  could 
do — but  to  lead.  Oh,  how  can  he  stand 
it,  being  exiled  here  I" 

A  curious  sense  of  embarrassment  kept 
me  silent,  yet  I  knew  it  was  little  more 
than  a  "  truant  disposition  " — a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  narrow  walls  of  a  life 
which  gave  no  play  to  an  artistic  nature — 
that  held  Bradford  in  willing  exile. 
Should  I  disclose  to  this  young  worshiper 
the  clay  feet  of  his  idol  ? 

"  He  is — there  is  some  reason,"  I  stam- 
mered, finally.  "  It  seems  he  is  not  free 
to  go." 
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Young  Meier  drew  a  deep  breath.  "If 
he  had  been  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, before  Richmond,"  he  said,  "  we 
should  never  have  retreated." 

When  I  next  met  Bradford,  the  some- 
what uncomfortable  impression  left  by  my 
interview  with  the  lad  had  vanished,  and 
only  a  sense  of  the  humor  of  the  situation 
remained. 

It  was  at  a  reception  given  by  the 
beauty  of  the  season,  a  Russian  countess. 
Excited  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  assem- 
blage, Bradford  had  been  in  one  of  his 
most  audacious  and  captivating  moods. 
From  across  the  room  he  had  observed 
my  amused  attention,  and  made  his  way 
to  me  through  the  throng.  We  were 
always  good  friends.  A  woman  of  "  in- 
finite taste,"  he  was  pleased  to  call  me. 

Greeting  me  with  the  chivalrous  note 
in  his  voice  always  so  grateful  to  a 
woman  no  longer  young,  **I  perceive. 
Madonna,"  he  said,  "  a  particularly  quiz- 
zical quality  in  your  glance.  You  have 
something  to  tell  me." 

"That  you  are  an  object  of  compas- 
sion," I  returned ;  and  then,  with  some 
embellishments,  I  told  my  tale. 

To  my  surprise,  he  stood  impassive,  and 
neither  smiled  nor  spoke. 

"  You  seem  to  miss  the  humor  of  it,"  I 
exclaimed,  somewhat  tartly,  for  I  had 
made  so  good  a  story  of  it  that  an  ever 
widening  group  had  gathered  about  us, 
and  ripples  of  laughter  had  followed  each 
reference  to  Bradford  as  an  exile,  a  hero, 
a  possible  savior  of  his  country. 

"  To  each  nation  its  own  sense  of 
humor,"  he  remarked,  dryly. 

"  Are  you  not  of  all  nations  ?"  I  re- 
torted. Then  I  turned  to  the  more  appre- 
ciative group  around  me,  and  he  moved 
away. 

An  hour  later,  as  I  was  stepping  into 
my  gondola,  he  hurried  up  to  me.  "  I 
was  rude,"  he  said,  in  charming  mock 
penitence,  "  but,  indeed,  your  stor>'  inter- 
ested me.     Take  me  to  see  the  boy." 

I  looked  at  him  incredulously.  "  Now 
/  fail  to  see  the  humor,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  He  is  ill ;  dying.  He  has  conceived  for 
you  one  of  those  romantic  infatuations  a 
young  lad  often  feels  for  an  older  man. 
I  let  him  rest  in  his  illusions ;  why  should 
not  you  ?" 

"  I  will  not  disillusionize  him,"  replied 
Bradford. 


"  May  I  assist  at  the  little  comedy  ?"  I 
asked. 

"What  time  will  you  take  me  there, 
Madonna  ?" 

I  laughed.  "  Well,  come  at  eleven  to- 
morrow morning.  Oh,  by  the  way,"  as 
my  gondola  glided  off,  "  do  you  exhibit 
this  year  ?" 

He  glanced  at  me  with  a  slight  lift  of 
his  eyebrows.  "  So  you  have  not  forgiven 
me  ?"  he  said. 

For  we  still  were  vainly  waiting  for 
Robert  Bradford  to  take  up  his  idle  brush 
and  give  the  world  his  masterpiece. 

One  of  the  rooms  of  our  palazzo-pen- 
sion  yet  boasted  the  remains  of  a  faded 
fresco.  A  fair  St  Catherine  stood  with 
bowed,  golden  head,  awaiting  martyrdom. 
The  rounded  throat,  the  virginal  draperies 
of  the  breast,  were  handled  with  a  pecu- 
liar charm  and  subtlety.  From  its  deco- 
ration the  room  was  called  the  "  Sala 
Santa  Catarina."  In  previous  years  I 
had  occupied  it,  and  Bradford,  on  his 
visits  to  me,  had  always  taken  great  de- 
light in  the  delicacy  of  the  dim  outlines 
and  the  hints  of  a  warm  and  masterly  col- 
oring. As,  therefore,  on  the  next  day  we 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Meiers'  apart- 
ments, he  exclaimed,  "  What  I  the  Sala 
Santa  Catarina  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
her  saintship  again." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  we  entered. 

The  Meiers,  mother  and  son,  were 
eagerly  awaiting  us.  On  a  lounge  near 
the  window  lay  Theodore.  His  glance 
swept  me  aside  and  fastened  on  my  com- 
panion. A  flush  overspread  his  pale 
cheeks.  He  half  rose,  but  Bradford  hur- 
ried forward  to  prevent  him. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  let  me  come  to 
see  youl"  said  Bradford.  "Fellow-coun- 
trymen, you  know  I"  The  invalid  sat 
tongue-tied.  "  And  you  couldn't  have  a 
jollier  place  to  be  laid  up  in  than  Venice, 
could  you,  now  ?  And  your  windows, 
why,  they  sweep  the  whole  lagoon  I  And 
as  for  company,  our  little  St  Catherine 
here  " — he  stopped  suddenly,  with  an  odd 
break  in  his  voice.  I  turned  from  Mrs. 
Meier  to  see  what  it  meant 

Where  from  his  lounge  young  Meier's 
eyes  could  rest  on  it,  and  full  across  the 
lovely  head  and  breast  of  St  Catherine, 
was  stretched  a  huge,  glaring  map  done 
in  the  crudest  of  primary  blue,  orange, 
and  red.      T   am   not  too  well  acquainted 
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with  the  topography  of  the  States,  but  I 
could  not  fail  to  recognize,  printed  in 
laborious  capitals,  the  names  of  places 
grown  familiar  in  the  war  news:  Wash- 
ington, Fort  Sumter,  Bull  Run,  Richmond. 
It  was  a  war  map.  Bradford  went  up  to 
it.  "  Did  you  make  this  ?"  he  asked  with 
apparent  sympathy,  while  at  the  same 
moment  he  deftly  extracted  a  pin  that  was 
impaling  St.  Catherine  and  glanced  behind 
the  paper  to  see  what  mischief  had  been 
wrought 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lad,  for  the  first  time 
breaking  his  silence. 

"  Gott,  ja  I"  added  his  mother,  with  her 
eyes  on  Bradford's  face.  She,  too,  seemed 
oblivious  of  my  presence.  "  It  is  always 
the  war,  the  war.  He  must  make  maps. 
He  follow  every  battle.  Sometimes  he 
think  he  know  better  than  the  generals 
themselves." 

"  Well,  but  haven't  there  been  terrible 
mistakes  ?"  burst  out  the  boy,  turning  to 
Bradford  as  one  in  authority.  "That 
storming  the  height,  now,  at  Bull  Run  I 
See  where  I  have  put  the  black  dots? 
If  McDowell  had  only  led  his  forces  along 
that  line—" 

"  Ruhig,  ruhig,  mein  kind  1"  murmured 
Mrs.  Meier. 

Bradford  returned  to  the  lounge  and 
sat  down  on  it.  "  Is  there  room  for  me  ? 
Do  I  crowd  you  ?"  he  asked.  He  knew 
that  to  be  so  crowded  was  joy  unspeak- 
able; that  his  close  presence,  his  firm, 
cool  touch,  were  sending  waves  of  delight 
through  the  veins  of  the  half-abashed  boy. 
What  do  you  read  all  day  ?"  he  continued. 
"  Ah,  the  papers,  of  course.  What  piles 
you  have  there,  and  of  all  dates  and  coun- 
tries!" 

The  feverish  flush  in  the  lad's  face 
deepened.  He  fumbled  among  the  scat- 
tered papers  and  drew  one  out.  "The 
way  they  look  at  things  over  here  I"  he 
cried,  vehemently.  "Listen,  listen  to 
this  I"  He  half  rose  on  his  elbow,  grasp- 
ing the  sheet  with  quivering  fingers. 
"  *  The  North  has  lost  all — even  military 
honor ;  her  people  were  bellowing  behind 
the  army.  It  is  a.  complete  victory  for 
the  South — as  complete  a  victory  as  Aus- 
terlitz.  But  an  American  battle  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  an  American  steamboat 
It  is  carried  on  upon  strict  humanitarian 
principles.  Seventy  thousand  American 
patriots  have  fled  twenty  miles  in  an  agony 


of  fear,  though  there  was  nobody  pursuing 
them.' "  He  sank  back  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh.  "  Oh,  to  have  to  live  among  people 
who  know  no  better  than  that  I  Oh,  even 
though  I  can't  fight,  if  I  could  only  be  at 
home  I" 

Bradford  sat  silent  and  looked  at  the 
overwrought  lad. 

"  It  is  the  face,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  The 
artist  sees  a  subject  there.  Repellent  as 
this  hysterical  emotion  must  be  to  him, 
something  doubtless  strikes  him  in  the 
square  chin,  the  wide  eyes,  that  singular 
light  transfusing  the  irregular  peasant 
features,  as  does  a  flame  clouded  glass." 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  young 
Meier  had  read  the  searching,  almost 
somber,  gaze  quite  differently.  He  seized 
the  sensitive  artist-fingers  in  his  own 
broad  but  wasted  hands.  "  If  it's  hard 
for  me,"  he  said,  brokenly,  "  what  must 
it  be  for  you  who  could  do  so  much  if 
you  were  there  1  Oh,  but  some  of  these 
Americans  over  here  I  Americans  I  Why, 
they  are  just  drifting  seaweed.  They 
don't  belong'  anywhere.  They  haven't 
any  roots." 

Bradford  laid  a  light  touch  on  the  lad's 
throbbing  temples.  "  I  know,"  he  said. 
Then  he  rose.  "  I  shall  come  again  soon 
if  I  may." 

When  we  had  reached  my  drawing- 
room,  I  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  "  Now 
why  did  you  get  me  to  take  you  ?"  I  asked. 

He  was  gazing  moodily  out  of  the  win- 
dow, but  at  my  question  he  broke  into 
vehement  speech.  "  The  dreariness  of  it 
all,  over  there  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  in 
answer  to  some  outspoken  protest.  "  How 
I  hated  it!  No  beauty,  no  distinction. 
The  dead  level  of  the  commonplace.  Oh, 
you  can't  fancy  it  1  The  hideousness  of 
the  straight  brick  streets ;  the  hard,  keen 
light;  the  rushing,  insensate,  money- 
making  life,  or  hardly  better ;  the  meager, 
colorless,  puritanical  content ;  the  dearth 
of  incentive;  the  barbaric  taste!  Who 
could  produce  anything  worth  while! 
Then  I  came  over  here." 

"  Then  you  came  over  here,"  I  re- 
peated, for  he  had  relapsed  into  a  frown- 
ing silence,  and  I  seemed  forgotten. 

"Then  I  came  over  here,"  continued 
Bradford,  slowly.  "  Beauty  enough,  or 
the  wreck  of  it.  At  first  I  was  intoxi- 
cated, I  dreamed  dreams — till — "  He 
lifted  his    shoulders   and    flung  out  his 
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hands,  palms  up,  as  the  more  expressive 
Continentals  had  taught  him.  "  What  had 
I  new  to  say  ?  It  had  all  been  said . 
centuries  ago  far  better  than  we  futile 
moderns  could  conceive  of.  I  tell  you, 
this  Past  you  and  your  kind  so  worship, 
it  ties  the  hands,  numbs  the  powers. 
For  a  moment  you  struggle,  then  submit. 
The  critics  cry:  *  Something  original  I 
You  are  an  American :  give  us  a  message 
from  the  New  World  V  The  New  World 
has  no  message."  He  quickened  his  rest- 
less pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  then 
burst  out  irritably,  "  That  boy  fancies  it 
has." 

"  That  boy  will  make  havoc  of  the  Santa 
Catarina,"  I  returned,  hotly.  "I  shall 
tell  the  Signora  to  have  his  war  maps 
promptly  taken  down." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed 
Bradford,  with  a  roughness  quite  unusual 
to  him.  Then,  checking  himself,  he 
waved  his  hand  as  if  to  dismiss  the  ques- 
tion.    "  A  shadow,"  he  added  ;    "  let  it 

go." 

And  again  I  looked  at  him  critically. 
After  all,  one  can  never  really  know  these 
Americans.  They  continually  treat  one 
to  surprises. 

My  intercourse  with  young  Meier  was 
always  slight  He  never  fancied  me; 
but  his  mother,  who  could  not  speak  with- 
out his  name  on  her  lips,  came  often  to 
claim  my  sympathy. 

The  day  after  our  visit  she  stopped  me 
by  the  water-gate,  in  the  narrow  garden, 
first  to  thank  me  for  the  joy  I  had  given 
her  son  by  bringing  "den  schonen 
Herrn,"  and  then,  with  credulous  eyes  and 
bated  breath,  to  tell  me  that  the  boy  had 
had  a  dream. 

"  Three  time  in  the  one  night  he  dream 
it,"  she  said.  "  He  think  it  mein  he  gets 
well  and  fight  for  his  country.  He  dream 
he  find  lying  on  his  breast  a  great  shining 
medal  of  honor." 

"  How  curious  I"  I  answered. 

*'  Yes,  a  medal  of  honor.  Ach,  Himmel  I 
But  to-day  is  he  happy  with  the  beautiful 
new  friend  and  the  wonderful  dream." 

*'  What  new  friend  ?"  I  asked.  Has 
Mr.  Bradford  been  here  again  ?" 

*'  He  is  here  now,"  replied  Mrs.  Meier. 
*'  He  talks,  he  laughs,  Theodore  smiles. 
Du  lieber  Gott,  what  for  a  man  1  Mein 
sohn  tell  him  his  dream." 

His  dream  I     Sleeping  or  waking,  the 


same  fixed  idea.  Crude  and  provincial 
as  it  all  was,  it  had,  at  odd  moments,  an 
insistent  trick  of  recurring  to  my  thought 
And  America  herself  1  Was  the  lad's 
fervor  of  patriotism  due  solely  to  his  ex- 
treme and  impressionable  temperament 
or  might  there  be,  in  that  raw  new  world, 
some  element  potent  to  lay  hold  of  the 
heart  and  fire  it  with  a  devotion  even 
unto  death  ? 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  inex 
plicable  intimacy  between  Robert  Brad- 
ford and  his  devotee.  Weeks  passed  by 
and  there  was  no  change.  None  of  his 
old  friends  saw,  at  this  time,  anything  of 
the  older  man.  When  he  was  not  with 
Theodore  he  was  at  his  studio.  When- 
ever I  saw  the  lad  with  Bradford,  his 
eyes  still  spoke  a  passionate  worship. 

A  death  among  near  relatives  took  me 
for  a  time  to  England.  While  there  I 
heard  rumors  about  Bradford ;  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  at  last  "  arrived ;" 
had  produced  his  masterpiece.  I  re- 
called our  many  talks  and  his  conviction 
of  the  futility  of  effort  What  had  finally 
seemed  to  him  worth  while  ?  On  my  re- 
turn journey  to  Venice,  I  resolved  to  stop 
over  a  few  days  in  Paris  and  attend  the 
Salon. 

In  the  American  colony  in  Paris  I  had 
many  acquaintances,  and  on  the  night  of 
my  arrival  I  dropped  in  to  an  "at  home" 
of  one  of  them.  My  question  as  to  Brad- 
ford's subject  was  received  with  a  burst 
of  merriment. 

"  You  have  not  heard  V  they  laughed. 
"  Yes,  he  has  a  medal.  No,  you  shall  not 
be  told  the  subject;  you  shall  see  for 
yourself.  It  is  a  matter  of  *  Saul  among 
the  prophets.*  Why,  with  a  certain  set  of 
his  compatriots  he  is  the  hero  of  the  hour." 

Then  followed  the  reluctant  admission, 
"But  it  is  good  work.  He  has  shown 
he  can  do  something  if  he  chooses.  A 
trifle  theatrical,  perhaps,  but  really  very 
cleverly  composed.  Notice  the  foreshort- 
ening of  the  left  arm." 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  the 
Salon  and  made  my  way  to  the  knot  of 
people  before  Bradford's  picture. 

"  Duke  et  decorum  est  p»^o  patriA  mori^ 
ran  the  legend.  Of  a  truth,  Saul  among 
the  prophets  1 

A  lad,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Northern 
States,  lay  dying  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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He  had  half  risen  on  his  arm.  One  hand 
clutched  his  wounded  breast,  but  in  his 
face,  the  face  not  of  the  native  but  of  the 
foreign  bom,  and  struggling  with  the 
agony  and  pallor  of  deaths  shone  an  un- 
speakable joy.  His  lips  were  parted,  his 
wide  eyes  fixed  and  bright.  One  could 
see  they  were  following  the  triumphant 
charge  of  his  own  victorious  side.  It 
was  the  face  of  Theodore  Meier.  Duke 
ct  decorum  est  pro  patriA  tnori. 

Through  the  weary  hours  of  my  journey 
the  picture  haunted  me.  Bradford  was 
again  in  Venice  when  I  arrived,  and  one 
morning,  as  I  was  about  to  step  into  my 
gondola,  I  ran  across  him.  At  my  invi- 
tation he  joined  me,  and  we  were  soon 
gliding  out  towards  the  Lido. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  to  Paris,"  I  said. 

He  nodded. 

''Duke  et  decorutn^^  I  continued. 
"  Your  picture  has  certainly  created  a  stir. 
Why,  they  told  me  it  had  actually  made 


Americans  of  some  of  your  compatriots 
and  sent  them  back  to  fight.  And  the 
people  who  know  say  it  is  good." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  good,"  he  assented, 
moodily. 

"  It  was  even  rumored  you  had  gone 
back." 

His  face  lighted  up  with  its  old  whimsi- 
cal smile. 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  didn't  for  a  moment 
half  form  a  resolve  to  go,"  he  said. 

"  You  might  have  won  another  medal, 
or  a  cross,  or  whatever  kind  of  decora- 
tion they  bestow  over  there  for  bravery 
on  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  way,  you 
must  show  me  your  medal." 

"  One  doesn't  wear  them,  you  know," 
said  Bradford,  throwing  open  his  coat,  as 
if  to  corroborate  his  assertion.  After  a 
pause  he  added,  gravely,  "  I  sent  it  here 
to  the  boy.  I  told  him  that  it  belonged 
to  him.  His  mother  wrote  me  it  was 
buried  with  him." 


The  Borrow  Revival 


IT  is  hardly  probable  that  any  English 
critic,  not  even  excepting  Augustine 
Birrell,  who  is  a  notorious  Borrow- 
lover,  would  place  George  Borrow's  works* 
on  a  list  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  English  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  all  critics  agree 
that  the  author  of  "  Lavengro  "  and  **  The 
Bible  in  Spain  "  is  one  of  the  singular  and 
interesting  personalities  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  Eng- 
land. Borrow  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  adventurer  and  religious  fanatic.  He 
sprang  from  a  family  of  humble  position 
and  circumstances,  and  was  without  edu- 
cation in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  he  was  bom  with  an  extraordinary 
gift  for  acquiring  abstruse  and  difl&cult 
languages.  Owing  partly  to  this  gift  and 
partly  to  his  love  of  wandering,  he  obtained 
the  position  of  agent  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  in  this  capacity  made  some  remarkable 

\  George  Borrow:  Life  and  Correspondence.  By 
WUUam  I.  Knapp,  Ph.DM  LL.D.  2  vols.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 

The  Works  of  George  Borrow:  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
fr<*^>fnfrro,  Romany  Nye,  The  Gypsies  of  Spain,  Edited 
^  Wniiaro  1.  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  4  vols.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Works  of  George  Borrow:  Lavengro^  The 
Romanv  Rye,  The  Bidletn  Spain,  The  Zincali.  1  voL 
each.  John  Lane.  New  York. 


journeys  into  Russia,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
While  his  faithfulness  in  performing  his 
duty  as  colporteur  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  enthusiasm 
for  observing  how  men  and  women  live 
and  think  and  talk  beyond  the  borders  of 
English  conventional  society  was  quite  as 
great  as  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
religion ;  so  it  happens  that  "  The  Bible 
in  Spain,"  notwithstanding  its  gentle  title, 
is  about  as  robust  a  story  of  adventure  as 
one  could  ask  for.  Borrow's  life  may  be 
outlined  in  a  few  words :  he  wandered  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  studying  nature 
and  human  nature  ;  became  a  linguist  of 
some  renown  in  his  time;  made  himself 
an  expert  in  Gypsy  life  and  lore;  and  in  a 
mass  of  writing,  some  of  it  incoherent  and 
ordinary,  has  left  many  things  that  form 
a  permanent  contribution  to  literature. 
There  is  just  now  a  Borrow  revival,  and 
along  with  it  the  inevitable  small  band  of 
extravagant  admirers — Borrovians,  let  us 
call  them — just  as  there  are  Browningites, 
Wagnerians,  Stevensonians,  Brahmsites, 
Meredithians,  Omarists,  and  the  like.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  extravagance  of  the  few 
often  prejudices  the  many,  thus  turning 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  disciple  into  a  hin- 
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drance  instead  of  a  help  to  the  master. 
But  one  does  not  need  to  be  faddist  in 
order  to  admire  "  The  Bible  in  Spain ;" 
it  is  the  best  of  Borrow's  books  for  one 
making  his  acquaintance  to  read,  although 
perhaps  "Lavengro"  has  more  of  the 
mysterious  Borrow  flavor  which  your  true 
Borrovian  insists  is  the  distinguishing 
merit  of  his  favorite  author.  The  best 
modem  champion — and  altogether  a  sane 
one,  too— of  George  Borrow's  claim  to  a 
princedom  of  letters  is  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  who  has  written  a  charming  essay 
on  the  semi-Gypsy  Englishman — an  essay 
to  be  found  in  his  volume  entitled  "  Res 
Judicatae."  The  man  who  can  read  this 
essay  and  refrain  from  buying  or  borrow- 
ing a  copy  of  "  The  Bible  in  Spain  "  is  a 
hardened  specimen  indeed.  In  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  as  the  most 
skillful  champion  of  the  Borrovian  cause 
we  do  not  mean  to  forget  Professor  William 
I.  Knapp,  whose  life  of  Borrow  was  pub- 
lished a  year  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Putnam. 
Professor  Knapp  knows  more  about  Bor- 
row, perhaps,  than  any  other  living  man, 
but  he  has  made  his  biography  not  only 
exhaustive  but  almost  exhausting;  it  is 
choked  with  a  mass  of  dry  details ;  and  it 
reads  like  a  chronicle  of  dates  and  statis- 
tics instead  of  a  record  of  the  life  of  a 
very  active,  full-blooded,  and  unconven- 
tional traveler.  The  crowded  condition 
of  his  pages  is  proclaimed  by  Professor 
Knapp  himself  with  amusing  naiveti.  He 
says  in  his  preface : 

The  second  year  (1896)  saw  the  composition 
of  the  Life  half  completed ;  but,  alas  I  on  a 
scale  much  too  minute  and  exhaustive,  as 
the  publishers  were  not  slow  to  assure  me. 
Bowing  to  their  cooler  judgment,  as  the  ther- 
mometers of  opinion,  against  my  own  enthu- 
siasm, the  whole  was  rewritten  in  '97  and 
concluded  the  present  year  on  a  more  con- 
servative scale. 

The  more  conservative  scale  being  two 
large  volumes  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  each  I  In  another  paragraph  of  his 
preface  Professor  Knapp  continues: 

And  now  for  a  few  figures.  Mr.  Borrow*s 
correspondence,  in  so  far  as  it  fell  to  me,  num- 
bers 937  letters,  including  six  belonging  to  his 
father,  dated  from  1798  to  1812.  The  letters 
I  have  written  and  received  on  the  subject  of 
this  book  number  786.  These  letters,  and  the 
documents,  records,  certificates,  extracts,  and 
other  matter  designed  to  sustain  my  statements, 
are  pasted  into  large  quarto  files  agjgregatine 
2,578  pages.    I   have  read  or  examinea  1,075 


distinct  books  exclusive  of  those  cited  in  my 
volumes. 

It  is  not  in  this  arithmetical  spirit  that 
good  biography  is  written  ;  certainly  it  is 
the  farthest  possible  from  the  spirit  in  which 
Borrow  himself  thought  or  wrote.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  scrap-book,  or  card  cat- 
alogue, or  letter -file,  or  dust-of-the-library 
about  him  !  He  preferred  men  and  wo- 
men to  paper  and  ink.  One  of  the  very 
best  things  in  Professor  Knapp's  two  vol- 
umes, the  story  of  the  Irish  fiddler,  illus- 
trates Borrow 's  love  and  knowledge  of 
life  and  nature  as  opposed  to  books  and 
statistics.  It  is  told  by  Borrow  of  an 
incident  happening  during  his  famous 
tramp  through  wild  Wales,  and,  in  the 
complete  and  unmutilated  form  which 
follows,  was  rescued  by  Professor  Knapp 
from  the  oblivion  of  manuscript  archives : 

After  walking  about  a  mile  (from  Cerrie  y 
Drudion)  I  overtook  a  man  with  a  game  le^, 
that  is,  a  leg  which,  either  by  nature  or  acci- 
dent, not  being  so  long  as  its  brother  leg,  had 
a  patten  attached  to  it  about  five  inches  high, 
to  enable  it  to  do  duty  with  the  other.  He 
was  a  fellow  with  red  shock  hair  and  very  red 
features,  and  was  dressed  in  ragged  coat  and 
breeches,  and  a  hat  which  had  lost  part  of  its 
crown  and  all  of  its  rim ;  so  that,  even  without 
a  game  leg,  he  would  have  looked  rather  a 
queer  figure.     In  his  hand  he  carried  a  fiddle. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,"  said  I. 

"  A  good  mommg  to  your  hanner^  a  merry 
afternoon,  and  a  roaring  joyous  evenmg — that 
is  the  worst  luck  I  wish  to  ye." 

**  Are  you  a  native  of  these  parts?"  said  I. 

"  Not  exactly,  your  hanner — I  am  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Duolin,  or,  what^s  all  the  same 
thing,  of  the  village  of  Donny brook,  which  is 
close  by  it" 

"A  celebrated  place,"  said  I. 

"  Your  hanner  may  say  that ;  all  the  world 
has  heard  of  Doniwbrook,  owing  to  the 
humors  of  its  fair.  Many  is  the  merry  tune  I 
have  played  to  the  boys  at  that  fair." 

"  You  are  a  professor  of  music,  I  suppose." 

"  And  not  a  very  bad  one,  as  your  hanner 
will  say  if  you  allow  me  to  play  you  a  tune." 

**  Can  you  play  *  Croppies,*  Lie  Down '  ?" 

**  I  cannot,  your  hanner ;  my  fingers  never 
learnt  to  play  such  a  blackguard  tune ;  but  if 
ye  wish  to  hear  *  Croppies,  Get  Up,'  I  can 
oblige  ye." 

"No,"  said  I,  "it's  a  tune  that  doesn*t 
please  my  ears.  If,  however,  you  choose  to 
play  *  Croppies,  Lie  Down,'  1*11  give  you  a 
shilling." 

"  Your  hanner  will  give  me  a  shilling?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  if  you  play  *  Cropjjies,  Lie 
Down ;'  but  you  know  you  canU  play  it ;  your 
fingers  never  learned  the  tune." 

1  **  Croppy  "  is  one  who  has  had  his  hair  cropped  short 
in  prison,  and  refers  here  to  the  Irish  Catholic  rebels  of 
Uie  last  century. 
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"They  never  did,  your  banner;  but  they 
have  heard  it  played  of  old  by  the  blackguard 
Orange  liddl.ers  of  Dublin  on  the  first  of  July, 
when  the  Protestant  boys  used  to  walk  round 
Willie's  statue  on  College  Green — ^so,  if  your 
hanner  gives  me  the  shilling,  they  may  per- 
haps bring  out  something  very  like  it." 

"  Very  good,"  said  I ;  *•  begin." 

Thereupon  the  fiddler,  taking  his  bow  and 
shouldering  his  fiddle,  struck  up  in  first-class 
style  the  glorious  tune  which  I  had  so  often 
heard  with  rapture  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood 
in  the  barrack-yard  of  Clonmel ;  whilst  I,  walk- 
ing by  his  side  as  he  stumped  alone,  caused 
the  welkin  to  resound  with  the'  words  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  Protestant  academy  of  that  beautiful  old 
town : 

"  O,  Croppies,  ye'd  better  lie  quiet  and  sitill, 
Ye  sha'n't  have  your  liberty,  do  what  ye  will ; 
As  long  as  salt  water  is  found  in  the  deep, 
Our  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Croppy  we'll  keep. 
Remember  the  steel 
Of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill 
Who  slaughtered  our  fathers  in  Catholic  zeal ; 
And  down,  down,  Croppies,  lie  down." 

**  I  never  heard  those  words  before,"  said 
the  fiddler,  after  I  had  finished  the  first  stanza. 
*'  Get  on  with  you !"  said  I. 

"  The  day  of  the  Boyne  was  a  brave  gallant  day, 
The  Croppies  had  then  all  the  worst  of  the  fray ; 
Then  pale  and  aghast  from  our  presence  they  fled. 
With  Shamus,  the  runagate  king,  at  their  head, 

When  crossing  the  ford, 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
The  Protestant  brandished  his  Protestant  sword ; 
And  down,  down,  Croppies  went  down." 

"  Regular  Orange  words,"  said  the  fiddler, 
when  I  had  finished  the  second  stanza. 
**  Do  you  choose  to  get  on  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  down  ye  went  then,  and  yc  down  shall  remain 
As  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  we  retain  ; 
Whilst  we,  the  brave  lads  of  the  Orange  cockade,  , 
Shall  laugh  at  oui  foemen,  confused  and  dismayed. 

Whoop  !  Protestants,  Whoop  I 

And  drink  full  of  hope. 
Bad  luck  to  the  Devil,  Pretender,  and  Pope  I 
And  down,  down,  Croppies,  lie  down." 

"More  blackguard  Orange  words  I  never 
heard,"  cried  the  fiddler,  on  my  coming  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  stanza.  **  Devil  a  bit 
farther  will  I  play— at  any  rate,  till  I  get  the 
shilling." 

"  Here  it  is  for  you,"  said  I  :  "  the  song  is 
ended,  and,  of  course,  the  tune." 

"Thank  your  hanner,"  said  the  fiddler, 
taking  the  money ;  "your  hanner  has  kept  his 
word  with  me,  which  is  more  than  I  thought 
your  hanner  would  do.    And  now,  your  ban- 


ner, let  me  ask  you,  why  did  your  hanner 
wish  for  that  tune,  which  is  not  only  a  black- 
guard one,  but  quite  out  of  date ;  and  where 
did  your  hanner  get  the  words  ?" 

"  I  used  to  hear  the  time  in  my  boyish  4ftys," 
said  I,  "and  wished  to  hear  it  again|  for, 
though  you  call  it  a  blackguard  tune,  it  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  noble  air  that  Ireland,  the 
land  of  music,  has  ever  produced.  A&for  the 
words,  never  mind  where  I  TOt  them  J*,  they 
are  violent  enough,  but  not  half  so  violent  as 
the  words  of  some  of  the  son^  made  afi^sist 
the  Irish  Protestants  by  the  priests." 

"  Well,  your  hanner,  the  Orange  is  tioW.  in 
the  kennel,  and  the  Croppies  have  it  all  tlieir 
own  way." 

"Ana  perhaps,"  said  I,  "before  I  die,  the 
Orange  will  be  out  of  the  kennel  and  the 
Croppies  in,  even  as  they  were  in  my  yoiwg 
days.  .  .  .  Farewell!" 

"Farewell,  your  hanner;  and  here's  an- 
other scratch  of  the  illigant  tune  your  hanner 
is  so  fond  of,  to  cheer  up  your  banner's  ears 
upon  your  way." 

"And  long  after  I  had  left  him  I  could  hear 
him  playing  on  his  fiddle,  in  first-rate  style,  the 
beautiful  tune  of  "Down,  Down,  Croppies, 
Lie  Down." 

This  passage  is  an  epitome  of  George 
Borrow — it  shows  his  charm  of  style,  his 
keenness  of  wit,  his  appreciation  of  humor, 
his  skill  in  sketching  a  picturesque  char- 
acter in  a  few  bold  strokes,  his  love  of  the 
life  of  the  road,  and  his  unexplained,  and 
to  some  people  very  mysterious,  hatred  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  great 
defect  in  Borrow  was  his  almost  lawless 
egotism.  He  had  a  spark  of  true  genius; 
if  he  had  been  less  insistent  on  having 
his  own  way  and  his  own  rights,  if  he  had 
been  more  open  to  the  advice  and  criti- 
cism of  friends,  he  might  have  been  a  star 
of  steady  shining  instead  of  a  flashing 
but  unsteady  and  often  headlong  comet 
in  the  literary  firmament. 

The  reader  of  Borrow  now  has  the 
choice  of  two  recently  published  editions, 
one  of  volumes  convenient  to  the  hand 
but  rather  small  of  type  (John  Lane),  the 
other,  edited  by  Professor  Knapp,  of  larger 
volume  and  type  and  in  every  way  an 
admirable  library  edition  (Putnams). 

'  They  were  probably  written  by  Borrow  himself . 
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A  Woman^s  College  in  the  Orient 


By  Caroline  Sheridan  Baker 


A  LITTLE  piece  of  the  restive, 
ambitious  Western  World  trans- 
planted into  the  heart  of  the 
languid  Orient  is  the  American  Woman's 
College  at  Constantinople.  The  influence 
of  its  presence  in  the  hitherto  undisturbed 
atmosphere  of  Eastern  indolent  ease  has 
produced  some  striking  contrasts  which 
particularly  impress  the  visitor  for  the 
first  time  entering  its  gates.  Her  mind 
is  left  with  only  half  a  grasp  of  all  she 
has  seen  when  she  emerges.  High  walls 
encompass  this  house  of  learning  where 
the  American  system  of  education  is 
practiced  ;  dusky,  turbaned  natives  stand 
like  bronze  pillars  at  either  side  of  the 
portico  through  which  the  stranger  is 
permitted  to  pass ;  within,  lying  in  char- 
acteristic impassivity  beneath  a  wide- 
spreading  umbrella-tree,  fondling  a  book 
or  deep  in  study,  is  a  young  girl  whose 
features  tell  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Albania, 
Roumania,  or  Russia.  A  moment's  con- 
templation of  this  picture,  and  a  delicious 
haze  steals  over  the  beholder ;  it  is  in  the 
air,  it  is  infectious,  and  even  the  wanderer 
from  the  prosaic  Occident  is  not  immune 
to  its  subtle  somnolence. 

Dreamily  you  stroll  up  the  sinuous  path 
which  discloses  something  novel  or  inter- 
esting at  every  turn,  and  this  continuous 
unfolding  is  all  that*  stimulates  you  to 
move.  The  atmosphere  is  redolent  of 
strange  odors  which  you  try  vainly  to 
analyze — to  liken  to  others  that  you  know ; 
but  they  only  allurie  and  intoxicate;  and 
thinking  has  become  such  an  effort  I 
Unexpectedly,  a  group  of  white  buildings, 


the  tall  ones  linked  together  by  low 
covered  passageways,  is  upon  you,  and  an 
upward  glance  quickens  thought  and  heart- 
beat, and  routs  the  reverie.  There  are 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  a  welcome  1 

With  step  more  alert,  you  ascend  the 
broad  white  stairs  and  pass  the  portals. 
Once  inside,  the  sound  of  your  native 
tongue  and  a  glimpse  of  the  portraits  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  further  assure 
you  that  you  are  almost  as  at  home,  and 
every  experience  seems  to  confirm  this 
impression.  Now  you  can  reconcile  what 
appeared  at  first  to  be  contradictions. 
The  college  is  no  longer  out  of  place  ;  it 
is  the  people.  There  are  greetings  from 
the  American  president,  with  none  of  the 
fonnality  that  conventionality  dictates  as 
fitting  between  strangers — both  are  Amer- 
icans. Ecstatically  you  question  and  listen 
by  turns  as  room  after  room  in  the  main 
building  is  inspected.  Next  you  are  taken 
to  the  roof,  where  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  setting  of  the  College  is  outspread. 

To  the  south  lies  Chalcedon,  once  the 
residence  of  the  blind  Belisarius  of  By- 
zantium, where  sat  the  famous  Ecumenical 
Council  that  condemned  the  Monophysites. 
Giant's  Mountain,  on  the  north,  affords 
some  compensation  in  its  beauty  of  color 
and  outline  for  shutting  off  the  Black  Sea, 
a  dozen  miles  away,  where  Joshua  sat  to 
bathe  his  feet.  Nearer  by  is  the  Bos- 
phorus,  its  winding  wooded  shores  lined 
with  the  stately  palaces  of  the  pashas,  and 
rising  from  their  midst  is  Robert  College, 
the  American  school  for  boys.  West- 
ward lies  the  harbor  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
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one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  teeming 
with  the  craft  of  many  countries.  Pictu- 
resque and  peaceful,  at  one  side  stands 
the  old  city  of  Stambul,  crowned  with  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  myriad  mosques, 
still  partly  surrounded  by  its  Byzantine 
walls.  A  majestic  sweep  of  the  Asiatic 
Olympus  incloses  the  rest  of  the  horizon, 
at  its  feet  the  shining,  golden-hued  waters 
of  the  Marmora,  glittering  here  and  there 
with  the  even  more  resplendent  luster 
of  the  gem-like  Princess  Isles.  Here, 
amid  scenes  intimately  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  past,  a  colony  from  the  New 
World  is  settled  to  teach  modern  thought 
The  American  Woman's  College  is  not 
in  Constantinople  proper,  but  in  Scutari, 
the  old  Chrysopolis  of  Byzantine  times, 
"  Golden  City  *'  in  the  Greek,  so  called 
because  the  caravans  from  the  East  un- 
loaded their  treasures  there.  Scutari  is 
an  hour  from  Constantinople.  Half  of 
this  brief  journey  is  made  by  cab  to  the 
Bosphorus,  the  rest  by  ferry  over  the 
straits.  The  country  everywhere  is  beau- 
tiful, and,  despite  the  fact  that  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  forestry,  magnificent  trees 
of  many  centuries'  growth  sometimes  being 
ruthlessly  chopped  down  for  fuel,  it  is  still 
well  wooded.     The  scenery  and  the  balmy 


air  conduce  to  much  outdoor  existence, 
and  sports  are  popular  when  not  accom- 
panied by  too  much  physical  exertion. 
The  maiden  of  ♦the  Levant  generally  does 
not  take^kindly  (6  athletic  exercise,  and 
if  it  were  asked  'in  what  departments  in 
the  College  most  pressure  must  be  brought 
to  beair  to  enforce  obedience  to  rules, 
those  embracing  gymnastics  and  arithme- 
tic would  unhesitatingly  be  cited. 

A  day  spent  with  the  students  g?ves 
the  best  possible- insight  into  their  nature 
tastes,  ambitions,  the  life  they  lead.  Jhe 
polyglot  character  of  the  College  is  unique 
for  its  size.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty 
students  now  there,  including  those  in  the 
Preparatory  Department,  are  drawn  from 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society 
in  Armenia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
Albania,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Roumania, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Hebrews,  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  and  proportionately  a 
good  many  American  and  English  girls 
from  the  English-American  colony  of 
about  a  thousand  souls  in  Constantinople. 

Asked  what  was  the  greatest  difference 
between  Oriental  and  Occidental  college 
girls,  the  American  president  answered, 
"In  their  politeness;"  and  one  familiar 
with   college   life   and   manners   in  this 
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country  cannot  but  contrast  them  to  their 
disadvantage  with  the  deference  to  their 
teachers  and  consideration  for  each  other 
shown  by  these  foreigners.  Yet  they 
seem  to  lack  none  of  the  camaraderie  of 
school-girl  life. 

The  girls  throw  themselves  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  their  nature  will  permit  into 
their  books  in  the  class-room  or  study-hall, 
and  conscientiously  refrain  from  speaking 
their  native  tongues  except  in  their  dor- 
mitories and  on  Sundays,  when  they  may 
converse  in  the  vernacular  with  compa- 
triots among  their  classmates.  They  gov- 
ern themselves,  their  internal  discipline 
being  as  much  in  their  hands  as  it  would 
be  at  Bryn  Mawr  or  Vassar.  The  Self- 
Govern  men  t  Association  fixes  the  penal- 
ties for  infraction  of  rules  in  the  form  of 
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mention ;  it  elects 
its  own  officers,  executive  committee,  and 
proctors  for  the  dormitories ;  and  the  vari- 
ous nationalities  are  represented  in  the 
administration.  The  routine  of  college 
life  is  much  like  that  in  this  country,  but 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  girls 
always  use  their  own  language,  in  the 
Eastern  college  they  are  obliged  to  speak 
English,  French,  or  German.  What  with 
the  general  academic  instruction  being  in 
English,  and  that,  upon  leaving,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  a  diploma  of  proficiency 
in  her  own  tongue,  she  must  perforce  be 
an  accomplished  linguist. 

The  students  are  more  interesting  out- 
doors than,  in,  perhaps,  affording  in  their 
recreation  better  insight  into  their  tastes 
and  characteristics  than  can  be  obtained 
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in  the  class-room.  The  College  has  a 
fine  stable,  and  horsemanship  is  infinitely 
more  popular  than  pedestrianism,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  a  peep  into  the  empty 
stalls  during  the  hours  the  girls  are  free 
to  ride,  while  the  incentive  of  an  associa- 
tion has  to  be  exerted  to  foster  a  taste  for 
walking ;  witness  the  annals  of  the  "  Mile 
a  Day  "  Club,  with  thirty  members,  who 
have  sworn  a  solemn  vow  indicated  in 
their  name  for  themselves.  Certainly  the 
roads  that  lead  to  and  from  the  campus 
and  along  the  Bosphorus  are  enticing 
enough,  despite  their  inferiority  as  high- 
ways, skirted  as  they  are  by  the  fragrant 
almond-tree  and  blazing  with  the  flower- 
ing Judas,  upon   one  of   which  variety, 
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legend  has  it,  the  Iscariot  hanged  himself 
after  he  had  betrayed  his  Master,  causing 
it  to  blush  for  shame  its  present  scarlet 
glow.  A  daily  canter  is  a  part  of  the  life 
of  most  of  the  girls.  If  otherwise  unac- 
companied, each  must  be  attended  by  a 
groom,  whose  services,  together  with  the 
use  of  the  horse,  saddle,  and  so  on,  cost 
five  piasters  (about  twenty-five  cents)  an 
hour.  The  regulation  riding-habit  is 
worn.  Often  when  little  parties  go  out 
together  the  girls  lead  a  merry  chase  over 
the  roadway,  with  a  zest  they  seldom 
show  elsewhere. 

La\\Ti-tennis  is  next  in  favor  as  an  out- 
door sport,  and  the  English,  American, 
and  Latin  maidens  may  nearly  always  be 
found  in  the  courts  during 
the  recreation  hours.  The 
croquet  grounds  are  rarely 
empty,  and  basket-ball  has 
as  much  vogue  as  any  ac- 
tive game  can  have.  The 
Preparatory  School  holds 
a  public  field-day  once  a 
year,  when  feats  in  walk- 
ing, jumping,  and  obstacle- 
racing  are  performed  and 
prizes  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors.  Bicy- 
cling is  possible  but  hardly 
enjoyable  on  these  roads. 
Boating  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  list  of  combined  exer- 
cises and  diversions. 

Although  the  stage  as  we 
know  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  Levant,  some  of  the 
most  promising  histrionic 
material  in  the  world  is  to 
be  'found  there,  according 
to  good  judges  who  have 
seen  the  amateur  theatricals 
in  the  American  Woman's 
College,  a  feature  occurring 
once  or  oftener  each  year. 
The  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and 
Armenian  girls  display  the 
most  talent  The  literary 
societies  provide  these  en- 
tertainments, one  of  the  last 
of  which  was  Mr.  How- 
ells's  farce  "  The  Elevator." 
"Laila,"  an  operetta,  was 
given  by  the  Musical  So- 
ciety just  before.  Last  year 
the  French   students  gave 
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one  of  Molibre's  comedies  with  admirable 
effect. 

While  caste  lines  are  strictly  drawn  in 
the  Orient,  the  atmosphere  of  the  College 
is  democratic  to  a  degree  which,  with  the 
native  politeness,  makes  the  wheels  of 
student  life  run  very  smoothly.  There 
are  eleven  scholarships,  all  supported  by 
Americans,  for  girls  who  are  brainy  but 
poor,  none  of  whom,  however,  is  known 
by  name  to  any  other  student.  The  Col- 
lege is  non-sectarian,  and  a  broad  religion 
is  practiced.  Orthodox  Greek,  Roman 
Catholic,  Gregorian,  Protestant,  and  He- 
brew living  together  in  harmony. 

The  College  is  a  development  of  a  high 
school  founded  by  the  Christian  women 
of  America  in  Constantinople  in  1871. 
As  a  result  of  steady  internal  growth,  and 
in  response  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
higher  education  in  the  East,  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1890  under  an  Act  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
also  recognized  by  an  irade  of  the  Sultan. 
By  the  charter  the  members  of  the  body 
"  are  empowered  to  grant  such  honorary 
testimonials,  and  confer  such  honors,  de- 
grees, and  diplomas,  as  are  granted  or 
conferred  by  any  university,  college,  or 
seminary  of  learning  in  this  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts."  The  Corpora- 
tion of  the  College,  in  the  name  of  which 


the  rights  of  the  institution  are  vested,  is 
a  legally  organized  body  of  women  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  immediate  control 
of  collegiate  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  chosen  from  the  Cor- 
poration. An  Advisory  Board  sitting  in 
Constantinople  is  authorized  to  give  all 
needed  aid  to  the  College  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business. 

The  College  chiefly  consists  of  Bowker 
Building,  the  main  structure,  erected  by 
the  founders  in  1876,  and  Barton  Hall, 
built  in  1882  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Chapin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose, reinforced  by  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
bequest  from  Mr.  Charles  Wilde,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.  Bowker  Building,  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,  is  a  substantial  struc- 
ture facing  the  west;  it  contains  rooms 
adapted  to  the  family  life  of  the  members 
of  the  College,  also  the  library  and  study- 
hall.  The  students*  dining-room  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  lower  floor.  Barton 
Hall  contains  the  audience-room  for  pub- 
lic exercises,  used  for  religious  services 
on  Sundays;  the  president's  office,  the 
dean's  registry,  the  students'  sitting-room, 
the  art-room,  the  recitation  and  music 
rooms,  the  seniors'  sitting-room,  the  g>'m- 
nasium,  and  the  chemical  laboratory.  In 
each  of  the  buildings  there  are  large,  airy 
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dormitories,  with  a  total  accommodation 
for  about  eighty  students.  The  Prepara- 
tory School  has  a  third  building,  also  used 
for  dormitories  and  teachers'  quarters. 

The  college  year  comprises  thirty-eight 
weeks,  and  is  divided  into  semesters,  ex- 
aminations in  studies  of  the  first  semester 
taking  place  in  January,  and  those  of  the 
second  in  June.  There  are  ten-day  vaca- 
tions at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  monthly 
holidays  throughout  the  year  from  Friday 
evenings  to  Monday  evenings  inclusive. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  and  Charter  Day  are  observed 
as  college  days.  Monday  is  the  weekly 
recreation  day.  The  maximum  of  work 
allowed  any  student,  including  music  and 
painting,  is  seventeen  hours  a  week.  The 
curriculum  embraces  the  English  language 
and  literature,  Biblical  history  and  litera- 
ture, rhetoric  and  elocution,  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  ancient  and  modern  Greek, 
ancient  and  modem  Armenian,  Bulgarian, 
Sclavic,  and  Turkish,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, history  of  art,  pedagogics,  sociology, 
philosophy,  music,  drawing  and  painting, 
physical  culture,  and  domestic  science. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  has  con- 
stantly been  raised  to  keep  in  line  with 
other  American  colleges  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  The  diploma  of  the 
College  has  been  accepted  by  two  Euro- 
pean universities.  The  institution  is 
regarded  as  the  strongest  for  the  education 
of  women  east  of  England  and  south  of 
Russia.  Like  all  the  women  of  the  Levant, 
the  students  have  a  remarkable  talent  for 
language,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
more  than  half  of  the  alumnae — who  now 
number  one  hundred  and  twenty-two — are 
teachers  of  languages,  classic  or  modem. 
As  about  a  quarter  of  the  graduates  are 
married  soon  after  leaving  college,  the 
proportion  of  those  who  take  to  teaching 
is  about  three-fourths— a  figure  significant 
of  the  means  open  to  women  who  wish  to 
earn  a  living  in  the  Far  East. 


An  Albanian  of  the  class  of  '91  returned 
to  her  country  with  her  diploma,  and 
established  the  first  girls'  school  there 
taught  in  their  own  tongue.  A  Danish 
graduate  was  appointed  professional  trans- 
lator of  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  in  her  native  country — a  position 
requiring  a  diploma  from  Denmark's  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  and  hers 
was  of  the  highest  grade  ever  awarded 
Two  graduates  have  adopted  medicine  as 
a  profession,  one  of  whom  is  studying  in 
Boston,  and  the  other,  having  finished  her 
course  in  London,  has  returned  to  Turkey 
to  practice.  Two  have  become  nurses, 
one  in  the  United  States,  the  other  first  in 
London  and  then  in  Constantinople.  An 
Armenian  alumna  is  an  engraver  in  Genoa, 
and  many  are  engaged  in  translation  and 
the  like  in  one  country  or  another. 

Here  is  the  enrollment  by  nationalities, 
exclusive  of  the  Preparatory  Department: 
Armenians,  44 ;  Greeks,  23 ;  Bulgarians, 
14;  Hebrews,  7;  Americans,?;  English, 
10;  Turkish,  1;  Albanian,  1;  French,  1; 
Germans,  3 ;  Italian,  1 ;  Russian,  1 ;  Hun- 
garian, 1 ;  Roumanian,  1. 

Mary  Mills  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  who  has 
been  President  of  the  College  since  its 
organization  as  such  ten  years  ago,  re- 
cently returned  to  Constantinople  from 
this  country,  whither  she  had  come  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  Americans  in  the 
institution,  and  her  trip  was  not  barren  of 
results  in  the  concrete  shape  of  funds. 
She  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  breadth  of 
education,  and  her  linguistic  attainments 
include  the  ability  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  Greek,  Turkish,  ancient  and  modem 
Armenian,  German,  and  French.  She  has 
received  degrees  from  the  University  at 
Beme  and  other  institutions,  and  among 
her  works  is  "  Sextus  Impericus  and  Greek 
Skepticism,"  generally  recognized  as  the 
best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  largely  due  to  her  personal 
standing  that  the  American  Woman's 
College  maintains  its  high  position  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  East 
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A   Peasant  Mother 
A  Recollection  of  the  Siege  of  Paris 

From  the  French  of  Nora  lasagi 


WENT  one  morning  to  Mont  Vald- 

rien   to  see   my  friend   B .  the 

artist,  a  lieutenant  in  the  "  mobile " 
of  the  Seine.  He  happened  to  be  on 
duty — ^no  way  of  getting  out  of  it  We 
had  to  stay  there  walking  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  postern  of  the  fort,  like 
sailors  on  watch,  talking  of  Paris,  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  dear  ones  far  away.  All 
at  once  the  lieutenant  interrupted  him- 
self, stopped,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm, 
said  softly,  '*  Oh,  what  a  picture  I"  And 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  little  gray  eye, 
which  lit  up  suddenly  as  the  eye  of  a 
pointer  might,  he  looked  at  two  venerable 
silhouettes  which  had  just  made  their 
appearance  on  the  plateau  of  Mont 
Valdrien. 

A  beautiful  picture,  in  truth  1    The  man 
in  a  long  frock  coat,  with  a  green  velvet 
collar  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
made  of  old  moss;  thin,  short,  ruddy,  the 
forehead  flattened,  the  eyes    round,  the 
nose  like  the  beak  of  a  screech-owl.    As  a 
finishing  touch,  he  carried  under  one  arm 
a  bag  of  flowered  tapestry  out  of  which 
there  appeared  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and 
under  the  other  a  box  of  preserves — the 
eternal  tin  box  which  Parisians  cannot  see 
without  thinking   of   their    five    months' 
siege.     Of  the  woman,  one  could  at  first 
see  only  a  huge  poke-bonnet  and  an  old 
shawl,  which  was  tightly  wrapped   round 
her  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  to  accentuate  her 
poverty,  and  now  and  then  there  appeared 
from  among  the  faded  ruffles  of  the  bonnet 
the  end  of  a  pointed  nose  and  a  few  gray 
hairs.     Arrived  on  the  plateau,  the  man 
stopped  to  get   his  breath  and  wipe  his 
forehead.     It  was  not  hot  up  there  in  the 
fogs  of  late  November,  but  they  had  hur- 
ried  terribly.     The  woman,  though,  did 
not  stop.     Walking  straight    up    to    the 
postern,  she  looked  at  us  for  a  moment 
hesitatingly,  as  if  she  wished  to  speak  to 
us;   but,  apparently    frightened    at    the 
stripes  on  the  officer's  uniform,  she  pre- 
ferred to  address  herself  to  the  sentry,  and 
I  heard  her  asking  timidly  to  see  her  son, 
a  "mobile"  of  Paris  of  the  Sixth  Division. 


"Wait  there,"  said  the  sentry;  "I  will 
have  him  called." 

Very  happily,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  she 
looked  at  her  husband,  and  together  they 
turned  aside  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  fort 

They  waited  there  a  long  time.  Mont 
Valdrien  is  so  large,  such  a  complication 
of  courts,  of  fortifications,  of  bastions,  of 
barracks,  of  bomb-proof  vaults  I  Just  try 
to  find  a  "  mobile  "of  the  Sixth,  m  that 
inextricable  city,  hanging  between  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  and  floating  among 
the  clouds  like  the  island  of  Laputa.  At 
that  hour,  too,  the  fort  was  full  of  drum- 
mers, trumpeters,  and  hurrying  soldiers. 
The  guard  was  being  changed ;  fatigue 
duty  was  being  done.  A  spy,  all  bleed- 
ing, was  being  brought  in  by  the  sharp- 
shooters. Blows  fell  on  him  from  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  Peasants 
were  coming  to  make  their  complaints  to 
the  General;  a  courier  arrived  at  full 
gallop,  chilled  through,  his  animal  steam- 
ing. Mules  with  two  seats  on  their  backs 
were  returning  from  the  outposts  with  the 
wounded,  who  balanced  themselves  on 
the  flanks  of  the  animals  and  moaned 
like  sick  lambs.  Sailors  were  hauling  a 
new  field-piece  to  the  sound  of  the  fife 
and  to  "  Haul  away,  ho  1"  The  flock  of 
the  fort  was  being  driven  by  a  shepherd, 
in  red  trousers,  switch  in  hand  and  rifle 
on  shoulder.  All  these  came  and  went, 
crossed  one  another  in  the  courts,  and 
were  engulfed  under  the  postern  as  under 
the  low  gate  of  an  Oriental  caravansary. 

"  If  only  they  won't  forget  my  boy  1" 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  mother  seemed  con- 
stantly to  say,  and  every  five  minutes  she 
got  up  and,  cautiously  approaching  the 
gate,  she  looked  furtively  into  the  fore- 
court, squeezing  herself  against  the  wall ; 
but  she  did  not  dare  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, for  fear  of  making  her  child  seem 
ridiculous  in  the  others'  eyes.  The  man, 
still  more  timid  than  she,  did  not  move 
from  his  comer,  and  each  time,  as  she 
came  back  heavy-hearted  and  sat  down 
with  a  discouraged  look,  one  could  see 
that  he  scolded  her  for  her  impatience, 
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and  gave  her  many  explanations  of  the 
exigencies  of  army  life,  with  the  manner 
of  one  who  knows  nothing  and  wishes  to 
appear  wise. 

I  have  always  been  much  interested  in 
these  silent  and  intimate  Httle  scenes 
that  one  guesses  at  more  than  one  sees — 
the  pantomimes  of  the  street,  seen  as  one 
walks  along,  scenes  that  by  a  single  ges- 
ture reveal  to  one  a  whole  existence ; 
but  that  which  attracted  me  most  here 
was  the  awkwardness,  the  ndiveth  of  the 
couple,  and  I  experienced  a  real  emotion 
in  following  this  scene,  and  these  gestures, 
clear  and  expressive  as  the  spirits  of  two 
actors,  embodying  all  the  events  of  a  pretty 
little  drama. 

I  imagined  the  mother  crying  to  herself 
one  morning :  "  That  M.  Troches  annoys 
me  with  his  orders.  ...  It  is  three 
months  now  since  I  have  seen  my  child. 
...  I  am  crazy  to  kiss  him  once  again." 

The  father,  timid,  shy,  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  applying  for  a  permit,  tries  at 
first  to  reason  with  her: 

"  But  you  don't  think,  dear^  Mont  VaM- 
rien  is  a  long  way  off.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  there  without  a  carriage  ?  More- 
over, it  is  a  citadel  I  Women  cannot 
enter  it." 

"  I  shall  enter,"  says  the  mother ;  and 
as  he  does  everything  that  she  wishes,  the 
man  starts  off.  He  goes  tD  the  town 
hall,  to  the  staff  office,  to  the  commis- 
sioner, sweating  with  terror,  freezing  with 
cold,  knocking  about,  mistaking  doors, 
waiting  two  hours  in  line  at  an  office  and 
then  finding  it  to  be  the  wrong  one.  At 
last,  in  the  evening,  he  comes  home  with 
the  permit  from  the  Governor  in  his 
pocket.  The  next  morning  they  get  up 
very  early,  in  the  cold,  by  lamplight.  The 
father  munches  a  crust  to  get  warm,  but 
the  mother  is  not  hungry.  She  prefers  to 
breakfast  at  the  fort  with  her  son.  And 
for  a  treat  for  the  poor  boy,  they  quickly 
empty  into  the  bag  food  collected  during 
the  siege — chocolate,  preserves,  sealed 
wine,  and  even  the  savings  box  (a 
box  with  eight  francs)  that  they  have 
kept  so  carefully  against  a  rainy  day. 
Then  they  start  off.  As  they  arrive  at 
the  fort,  the  gates  have  just  been  opened. 
They  are  forced  to  show  their  permit.  It 
is  the  mother  who  is  afraid  now — but  no  1 
it  seems  to  be  all  right.  "  Let  them  pass  1" 
says  the  adjutant  on  duty. 


Then  the  mother  breathes:  "That 
officer  was  very  polite."  And,  nimble  as 
a  young  partridge,  she  trots  along ;  hurries 
so  that  the  man  can  hardly  keep  up  with 
her. 

"  How  fast  you  go,  deary  1" 

But  she  does  not  listen  to  him.  Up 
there  in  the  mist  on  the  horizon,  Mont 
Valdrien  is  beckoning  to  her : 

"  Come  quickly,  he  is  here." 

And  now  that  they  have  arrived,  there 
is  a  new  anxiety.  If  they  do  not  find 
him  1     If  he  should  not  come  1 

Suddenly  I  saw  her  tremble,  touch  the 
old  man  on  the  arm,  and  straighten  up 
with  a  bound.  Far  off,  under  the  arch  of 
the  postern,  she  had  recognized  his  step. 

It  is  he  1 

When  he  appeared,  everything  seemed 
glorified. 

A  fine  big  fellow  he  was  1 — well  built, 
a  knapsack  on  his  back,  a  gun  in  hand. 
He  greeted  them  with  a  frank  look,  a 
manly  and  a  happy  voice, 

"  Good  morning,  Mamma." 

And  at  once  the  knapsack,  cloak,  gun, 
everything  disappeared  into  the  big  poke- 
bonnet.  Then  the  father  had  his  turn, 
but  not  for  long;  the  poke-bonnet  was 
insatiable. 

"  How  are  you  ?  Are  you  well  clothed  ? 
Have  you  enough  to  wear  ?" 

And,  from  under  the  ruffles  of  the  bonnet, 
I  felt  the  long  gaze  of  love  with  which  she 
covered  him  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  shower 
of  kisses,  of  tears,  of  little  laughs — arrears 
of  three  months'  motherly  tenderness 
paid  to  him  at  last  with  interest  The 
father  was  also  much  moved,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  appear  so.  He  knew  that  we 
were  looking  at  him,  and  winked  in  our 
direction  as  if  to  say:  "Forgive  herl 
she  is  a  woman."  As  though  I  didn't 
forgive  her  1 

A  mighty  sound  broke  suddenly  on  that 
beautiful  joy. 

"  The  drums  are  beating  to  arms,"  said 
the  boy;  "  I  must  go.'' 

"  What  1  you  are  not  going  to  breakfast 
with  us  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot ;  I  am  on  duty  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  way  up  in  the  fort." 

"  Oh  1"  said  the  poor  woman  ;  she  could 
say  no  more. 

The  three  stood  looking  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  consternation.  Then  the 
father  began  to  speak  : 
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"  At  least  take  the  box,"  he  said,  in  a 
broken-hearted  voice,  with  a  touching  and 
a  comic  expression.  But  there  1  In  the 
sorrow  and  emotion  of  the  parting,  that 
cursed  box  could  not  be  found;  it  was 
pitiful  to  watch  those  feverish  and  trem- 
bling hands,  that  searched,  that  shook ; 
to  hear  those  voices  broken  by  tears  that 
cried,  **  The  boxl  where  are  our  savings  ?" 
They  were  not  ashamed  to  mention  this 
detail  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  sorrow. 
The  box  was  found  at  last,  and  there  was 
one  last  long  embrace,  and  the  child  hur- 
riedly re-entered  the  fort 

Just  think  of  how  far  they  had  come  for 
that  breakfast,  of  how  they  had  magnified 
it  into  a  great  feast;  think  that  the  mother 
had  not  slept  the  night  before  on  account 
of  it ;  and  tell  me  if  you  know  of  anything 
so  heartbreaking  as  that  tragic  little  party 


postponed,  that  comer  of  paradise  shown 
them  so  brightly  and  shut  off  so  brutally. 
They  waited  there  some  time,  immovable, 
their  eyes  glued  on  the  postern  through 
which  their  child  had  disappeared.  At 
last  the  man  shook  himself,  half  turned, 
coughed  bravely  two  or  three  times ;  his 
voice  at  last  said,  apparently  very  cheer- 
fully : 

"  Come,  mother,  let  us  go  1" 

With  these  words  he  gave  us  a  low  bow 
and  took  his  wife's  arm.  I  watched  them 
to  the  turning  of  the  road.  The  father 
looked  furious.  He  waved  the  bag  about 
in  a  desperate  way.  The  mother  seemed 
calmer.  She  walked  beside  him,  with  her 
head  down,  her  arms  hanging  by  her  sides. 
But  every  now  and  then,  on  her  narrow 
shoulders,  I  thought  I  could  see  her  shawl 
shake  a  trifle  convulsively. 


The  Exegesis  of  To-Morrow' 

By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D. 


TO-MORROW  is  the  future  which 
is  near  enough  to  be  quite  clearly 
and  distinctly  conceived,  and  yet 
is  never  quite  attained.  The  exegesis 
(/.  ^.,  Scripture  interpretation)  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  much  more  difficult  to 
conceive,  and  will  be  antiquated  in  the 
twenty  first  century.  The  exegesis  of  to- 
morrow only  produces  the  lines  of  to-day's, 
but  will  never  be  antiquated,  because  it  is 
ideal.  It  will  never,  indeed,  be  attained. 
But  it  can  be  indefinitely  approximated. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
science  of  exegesis  does  not  change ;  or 
at  least  that  there  is  no  very  marked 
change  from  decade  to  decade  since  the 
vagaries  of  allegorical  interpretation,  mak- 
ing the  spoons  and  snuffers  of  the  taber- 
nacle symbolize  the  Christian  graces,  and 
the  scarlet  woman  of  Revelation  the  Pope 
or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  were  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  theological  curiosities.  I 
assure  you  such  an  idea  is  erroneous. 
The  science  of  exegesis  has  made  enor- 
mous strides  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  has  still  greater  strides  to 
make  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  marvelous 
discoveries  of  modem  archaeology  and 
the  revolutionizing  results  of   criticism. 

1  Being  part  of  an  address  delivered  at  ttie  opening  of 
Yale  Divinity  School,  September  27, 1900. 


Less  than  twenty  years  ago  criticism 
meant  scarcely  more  than  the  study  of 
textual  variants,  the  minute  changes  of 
reading  which  have  crept  into  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  in  course  of  its  trans- 
mission, and  which  in  less  than  one  case 
in  one  thousand  materially  affect  the 
sense.  Criticism  to-day  means  the  study 
of  the  origin  as  well  as  the  transmission 
of  the  text.  It  asks  not  only  the  compar- 
atively simple  question.  What  did  the 
author  write?  but,  Who  was  he?  and 
How  came  he  to  write  as  he  did  ?  The 
difficult  and  abstruse  but  vitally  important 
problems  of  authenticity,  date,  sources, 
occasion,  credibility,  are  all  involved,  and 
upon  their  solution  depends  in  large 
measure  the  value  if  not  the  meaning  of 
the  writing  in  question. 

But  not  only  has  the  term  criticism,  by 
the  necessity  of  growth,  come  to  include 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower,  or  textual, 
so  that  no  man  can  to-day  be  esteemed 
competent  to  interpret  the  Scripture  writ- 
ings who  knows  nothing  of  modem  investi- 
gation into  the  history  of  their  origin ;  the 
term  exegesis  as  well  implies  a  different 
method  from  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  traditional  theories  of  the 
historical  conditions  which  so  largely  de- 
termine the    sense  of   Scripture  writings 
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were  either  deemed  so  certain,  or  critical 
theories  so  uncertain,  that  comparatively 
little  use  could  be  made  of  this  principal 
source  of  light  upon  the  author's  meaning. 
Moreover,  the  battle  was  but  half  won 
over  the  crude  dogmatism  of  what  we  may 
call  megesis  (/>.,  reading  into  the  text  our 
meaning,  as  against  <fjfegesis,  />.,  reading 
out  the  author's  meaning).  Advocates  of 
different  theological  systems  were  then 
still  hauling  their  drag-net  through  ten 
centuries  of  Jewish  literature  in  search  of 
phrases  to  set  up  as  proof-texts,  making 
havoc  of  the  author's  sense  in  order  to 
secure  the  authority  of  his  name  in  sup- 
port of  their  own ;  and  against  this  ego- 
tism, intrenched  as  it  was  in  popular 
favor  by  the  pious  pretense  of  being — 
Heaven  save  the  mark ! — "  Scriptural,"  the 
only  sure  weapon  was  the  slow,  laborious 
accumulation  of  the  fixed  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary.  In  the  monumental 
works  on  Biblical  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy, and  the  great  concordances  to  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  produced  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  enduring 
bulwarks,  impregnable  so  long  as  men 
have  skill  to  employ  them,  against  the 
inroads  of  arbitrary  interpretation.  They 
are  our  firmest  guarantee  that  the  Protest- 
ant standard  of  faith  and  practice  will  not 
be  turned  into  a  laughing-stock  under  the 
gibe.  Scripture  means  whatever  the  indi- 
vidual interpreter  wants  it  to.  Our  high- 
est tributes  of  honor  to  the  Geseniuses,  the 
Buxtorffs,  the  Redpaths,  the  Thayers, 
Winers,  Moultons,  and  Geddens,  will  be 
none  too  high  for  the  men  who  have  for- 
ever silenced  this  jeer  by  disposing  of  the 
arbitrary  interpreter,  and  restoring  to  the 
Scripture  writers  the  right  to  mean  what 
they  say  whether  in  agreement  with  mod- 
em theological  views  or  not.  When  He- 
brew and  Greek  words  and  constructions 
are  proved  to  have  a  definite,  specific 
meaning,  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  hunter  for  proof-texts,  then,  and  then 
only,  can  exegesis  aspire  to  be  deemed  a 
science,  rather  than  a  craft  of  mental  jug- 
glery. All  honor,  then,  to  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Biblical  grammar  and  philology, 
and  may  we  prove  the  sincerity  of  our 
praise  by  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  superb 
machinery  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

And  yet  the  very  emphasis  laid  upon 
rigidly  scientific  philology,  necessitating 
microscopic  analysis  of  single  words  and 


phrases,  has  proved  in  some  respects 
almost  disastrous.  The  very  type  erf 
"  grasshopper  exegesis  "  antagonized  was 
unintentionally  re-enforced  by  the  unavoid- 
able concentration  of  study  so  minute,  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  larger  con- 
text If  a  class  took  six  weeks  to  get 
over  three  verses  of  John,  their  ability  to 
apply  the  argument  from  dominant  Johan- 
nine  ideas  would  not  be  great ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  it  is  this  argument  from  context, 
and  above  all  the  larger  context  of  the 
writer's  entire  product — ^yes,  and  of  the 
literature  and  thought  in  which  his  ideas 
appear  to  have  been  molded — which 
must  finally  dispose  of  the  grasshopper 
exegete.  The  popular  notion  of  Scripture 
as  an  aggregate  of  little  oracles,  separate 
nuggets  of  divine  utterance  dropped  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  of  a  piece  as  to  value, 
and  gathered  by  the  mysterious  work  of 
the  canon-makers  into  one  bag,  from  which 
they  may  be  drawn  at  random,  aggravated 
by  the  Massoretic  division  into  verses, 
which  Robert  Stephens  in  1551  extended 
for  convenience  of  reference  into  the  New 
Testament,  receives  but  too  much  aid  and 
comfort  from  such  minuteness  of  method. 
And  if  in  one  sense  we  appear  to  be 
honoring  the  Scripture  by  devoting  such 
extreme  labor  to  the  analysis  of  the  small- 
est words  and  phrases,  and  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  minutest  shades  of  meaning, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  very  honor  may 
be  perverted  into  a  promotion  of  that 
bibliolatry  which  characterized  the  scribe 
and  Pharisee,  and  which,  in  spite  of  our 
Lord's  explicit  denunciation,  has  been  for 
centuries  the  stronghold  of  all  that  was 
most  bigoted,  most  intolerant,  most  un- 
christian in  his  own  Church.  For  nine 
pupils  out  of  ten  who  have  never  known 
any  other  method  of  exegesis  than  this, 
the  writings  it  aims  to  expound  will  be  as 
dead  and  dry  thereafter  as  Egyptian 
mummies,  the  very  name  of  exegesis  will 
be  a  nightmare,  and  a  critical  commentary 
will  be  the  ninefold  wet  blanket  with 
which  the  last  lingering  spark  of  Pente- 
costal fire  in  Apostolic  words  is  extin- 
guished. It  is  like  botanizing  in  a 
laboratory  on  the  dried  specimens  of  a 
herbarium.  With  sufficient  violence  to 
nature  the  process  can  be  learned,  results 
can  be  achieved,  results  of  indispensable 
importance  have  been  achieved.  But, 
after  all,  to   appreciate  flowers  one  must 
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know  them  in  their  natural  environment; 
and  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  utilize  wood- 
land, farm,  and  meadow  for  what  they  are 
to  the  hunter,  the  husbandman,  and  the 
lover  of  nature  is  something  which,  when 
sacrificed  to  mere  laboratory  analysis, 
makes  us  not  the  gainers  but  the  losers. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  need  that  we 
should  sacrifice  it  Ex^esis  in  its  nature 
should  be  inspiring,  as  its  subject  is 
inspired — not  in  the  dry,  scholastic  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  that  the  Biblical  writers 
are  men  whose  lips  have  been  consciously 
touched  with  coals  from  off  the  altar  of 
God,  who  "  speak  that  they  do  know,  and 
testify  that  they  have  seen,"  who  pour  out 
their  souls  in  ardent,  impassioned  earnest- 
ness of  conviction,  because  mastered  by 
the  eternal  truths  of  which  God  has  given 
them  glimpses.  They  are  men  who  cry 
out  with  the  prophet :  "  The  lion  hath 
roared,  who  will  not  fear ;  the  Lord  God 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy?" 
and  with  the  Apostle  exclaim :  "  Woe  is 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  1"  To  be  a 
true  exegete  is  to  range  one's  self  alongside 
these  men,  find  their  environment,  take 
their  point  of  view,  fight  their  battles, 
until  we  think  their  thoughts  after  them, 
till  our  hearts  echo  an  Amen  to  their  ring- 
ing words,  and  our  pulses  throb  with  the 
impulse  to  take  up  and  herald  their  glori- 
ous gospel,  if  need  be  to  suffer  for  it,  as 
they  suffered,  rejoicing  that,  though  heaven 
and  earth  should  pass  away,  their  God- 
given  word  could  not  pass  away. 

I  can  conceive  of  two  things,  and  only 
two,  which  can  make  that  a  dull  study 
which,  by  however  laborious  effort,  brings 
us  into  living,  vital  contact  with  men 
baptized  in  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
writings  which  even  now  are  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  transformation  of  the  world 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  beast  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God.  One  of  the 
two  would  be  a  pedantic  rabbinism  teach- 
ing men  to  search  the  Scriptures  with  a 
microscope  because  they  think  that  in 
them  they  have  eternal  life,  so  that,  though 
these  testify  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  yet 
they  never  come  unto  him  that  they  may 
have  life.  Disciples  of  such  a  school  are 
convinced  that  the  Scriptures  are  all- 
important,  and,  drawing  the  false  inference 
that  therefore  each  separate  clause  and 
syllable  in  itself  is  all-important,  they  can- 
not see  the  wood  for  the  trees.     One  tree, 


one  branch,  one  twig,  absorbs  them,  and 
they  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  rustling 
in  the  tree-tops  as  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  sweeps 
over  and  before  them.  Dull  and  weari- 
some indeed  is  the  servitude  of  the  letter 
where  the  sweep  of  the  Spirit  has  passed 
on  and  left  us  plodding. 

And  equally  wearisome  must  it  be  to 
the  man  whose  soul  really  questions 
whether  the  importance  so  long  attached 
to  these  Biblical  writings  is  not,  after  all, 
one  half  pretense  and  the  other  half  mis- 
take. Suspect  that  even  the  abiding 
results  of  the  vast  libraries  of  learning 
spent  in  the  elucidation  of  these  Biblical 
writings  are  largely  wasted  because  the 
writings  themselves  have  no  such  unique 
importance  as  has  been  attached  to  them, 
and  the  mastery  of  the  subject  will  prove 
indeed  a  dull  study.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  such  is  the  unavoidable  result 
of  the  higher  criticism,  and  who  oppose 
it  accordingly.  If  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes,  generally  simple  and  humble 
enough,  through  which  these  writings 
have  come  into  being  and  into  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  which  they  occupy,  be- 
gins to  supersede  in  the  public  mind  the 
childlike  notion  of  a  mysterious,  miracu- 
lous origin,  the  result  must  be,  they  reason, 
a  widespread  conviction  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  writings  themselves  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  a  corresponding 
indifference  to  them.  Reluctantly,  I 
admit  that  there  does  seem  to  me  to  exist  a 
certain  type  of  criticism  the  motive  and 
animus  of  which  are  scarcely  more  than 
this.  Believing  that  the  Biblical  writings 
owe  their  honor  in  preponderant  d^^ee  to  a 
factitious  authority,  their  paramount  influ- 
ence being  due,  not  to  their  intrinsic  worth, 
but  to  a  false  notion  of  their  origin,  critics 
of  this  type  naturally  deem  it  a  service  to 
the  truth  to  unmask  the  pretense.  Now, 
the  more  we  have  of  bibliolatry  the  more 
we  shall  have  of  this  type  of  criticism, 
which  finds  all  the  justification  it  has  in 
bibliolatry,  and  all  the  victims  it  can  claim 
among  those  who  never  had  a  vital  love 
for  the  Scriptures  through  personal  appre- 
hension of  their  worth,  but  only  a  super- 
stitious awe  of  them  for  the  assumed 
miraculousness  of  their  origin.  If  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  faith  in  the  Bible  and 
its  inspiration,  then,  indeed,  that  faith  has 
much  to  fear  from  criticism.  If  this  is  all 
the  function  of  criticism,  then,  however 
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needful,  its  task  will  be  one  of  destroying 
its  own  roots.  For  what  has  produced 
the  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Biblical 
writings  if  not  the  vital  interest  we  have 
in  their  content?  And  how  can  that 
interest  survive  if  it  depends  upon  a  notion 
of  their  origin  which  it  is  the  tendency  of 
investigation  to  destroy  ? 

But  there  is  another  type  of  criticism, 
thank  God  1  which  otherwise  conceives  its 
task.  Conscious  though  it  is  that  the  au- 
thority, inspiration,  and  value  of  Scripture 
are  often  wrongly  made  to  rest,  not  upon 
its  intrinsic  power  of  kindling  the  spark  of 
spiritual  life,  but  upon  notions  of  its  origin 
regarded  as  more  truly  divine,  because 
more  extraordinary  and  mysterious,  than 
the  humble,  unobtrusive  processes  out  of 
which  they  really  come,  criticism  of  this 
tj'pe  yet  feels  its  mission  to  be,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  It  seeks  to  become 
the  servant  and  not  the  enemy  of  ex^e- 
sis,  to  investigate  this  story  of  the  origins 
of  our  sacred  books,  partly  that  we  may 
learn  to  reverence  the  normal  as  divine, 
at  least  as  much  as  the  abnormal ;  partly 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  origins  may 
illuminate  as  never  before  the  doubly 
sacred  page,  and  bring  the  reader  into 
that  close  and  living  contact  with  the 
writers  which  shall  make  him  know  by 
the  burning  of  his  heart  within  him  that 
they  were  men  inspired  of  God,  vessels 
of  the  Pentecostal  fire.  Thank  God  for 
such  criticism  1  and  thank  Gk)d  for  the 
thousands  of  students  who  to-day  declare 
that  it  has  made  the  Bible  for  them  a  new 
and  living  book,  and  torn  away  the  veil 
of  scholasticism  from  their  eyes  I 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  disappearance  of  a  certain  type  of 
factitious  reverence  for  the  Scripture  writ- 
ings, as  criticism,  whether  constructive  or 
destructive,  dissipates  the  notion  that 
they  owe  their  authority  to  the  miraculous 
circumstances  of  their  origin.  This  is 
the  common  type  of  honor  paid  them. 
But  can  we  truly  say  that  it  promotes  to 
any  appreciable  degree  the  reading  of 
them  with  practical,  vital  interest  ?  Are 
those  whose  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  is  based  on  the  most  ab- 
normal and  magical  conception  of  their 
origin  and  nature — are  these  the  readers 
who  are  most  inspired  by  them  ?  If  not, 
the  loss  from  the  disappearance  of  belief 
in  an  inspiration  which  failed  to  inspire 


is  more  apparent  than  reaL  Multitudes 
who  declare  that  the  critical  theory  of 
the  Hexateuch  has  deprived  them  of  the 
religious  solace  they  found  in  the  tradition 
of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  when  questioned, 
are  found  to  have  the  vaguest  idea  of  its 
contents,  and  far  less  interest  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  progress  of  divine  revelation 
in  the  history  of  Israel  than  the  humblest 
of  the  higher  critics. 

Criticism,  destructive  and  constructive, 
will  inevitably  dissipate  much  factitious 
and  nominal  reverence  for  the  Scripture 
writings,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  creation  to  many 
minds  seemed  inevitably  atheistic.  Wheth- 
er it  be  a  Bible  or  a  world  that  God 
is  creating,  an  insight  into  the  hew  he 
does  it,  the  wonderfully  humble,  simple 
means  that  he  employs,  will  inevitably 
suggest  to  a  certain  type  of  mind  the  idea 
that  it  cannot  be  God  who  is  at  work  in 
this  simple  way :  the  thing  must  be  cre- 
ating itself.  Now,  the  whole  study  of  the 
origins  of  the  Scripture  writings  and  their 
relation  to  contemporary  thought  and 
events  is  directed  to  nothing  else  than 
the  "  how  "  of  Gk)d*s  working  in  this  in- 
comparable spiritual  creation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  apparent  loss  in  interest  and 
reverence  will  be  great  in  direct  propor- 
tion as  this  interest  and  reverence  have 
been  founded,  not  on  their  intrinsic  na- 
ture or  redemptive  power,  but  upon  a 
theory  about  them.  The  real  loss  will  be 
a  very  different  matter.  It  will  be  like 
the  transference  of  a  bad  bill  receivable, 
which  has  long  swelled  the  column  of 
assets,  to  the  profit  and  loss  account 
where  it  belongs.  We  have  losi — what? 
An  illusion  that  threatened  us  daily  with 
bankruptcy  while  we  trusted  it.  And  the 
gain  ?  We  have  begun  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  genetically,  which  is  almost 
equivalent  to  saying  we  are  making  the 
first  beginnings,  popularly,  at  understand- 
ing them  at  all.  To  the  credit  of  that 
destructive  criticism,  if  it  exists,  whose 
sole  object  was  to  destroy  the  refuge  of 
bibliolatry  by  a  study  of  the  historical 
processes  out  of  which  were  brought — we 
say  not  by  what  power — the  sacred  writ- 
ings and  the  canon,  we  may  still  place 
the  present  tendency  to  transfer  the 
ground  of  Scripture  authority  from  a  rab- 
binic to  a  Christian  basis;  to  find  the 
evidence  of  inspiration  in  present  power 
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to  inspire  rather  than  in  an  alleged  expe- 
rience of  the  writers  in  the  unknown  past. 
To  the  credit  of  criticism,  comprehen- 
sively conceived  as  the  most  fundamental, 
vital  prerequisite  of  interpretation,  we 
must  place  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Biblical  books  for  what  they  are  and  can 
do  as  literature — a  revival  truly  unprece- 
dented. Side  by  side  with  an  indiffer- 
ence born  of  growing  doubt  as  to  the  tra- 
ditional grounds  of  Scripture  authority — 
an  indifference  which  our  fathers  would 
have  met  by  stern  compulsion,  enforced 
hours  of  secretly  hated  **  Bible  study," 
and  verses  memorized  by  the  score  and 
hundred,  but  which  to-day  meets  us,  even 
in  unexi>ected  quarters,  in  a  really  appall- 
ing ignorance  of  the  whole  contents — we 
have  the  testimony  of  other  thousands  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  already,  that  the 
study  of  Scripture  origins  has  transformed 
the  Bible  for  them  from  a  fetich  into  a 
channel  of  the  water  of  life. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the 
higher  criticism,  historical  and  literary, 
partly  because  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  phenomenon  in  the  Scripture 
study  of  the  last  half-century,  as  the  spirit 
of  the  age  itself  has  been  rightly  charac- 
terized by  Professor  Paine  as  pre-emi- 
nently a  spirit  of  historical  investigation ; 
but  also  because,  whether  for  this  reason 
or  some  other,  the  science  of  exegesis 
seems  now  to  have  reached  a  transition 
point,  the  most  momentous  since  the  lead- 
ership passed  over  from  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  Clement  and  Origen,  with  its 
insane  vagaries  of  all^ory,  typology,  and 
symbolism,  to  the  Cappadocian  of  Chrys- 
ostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
Then,  once  for  all,  the  Church  laid  down 
the  grammatico-historical  as  the  only 
legitimate  method  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion. Then,  once  for  all,  a  bridle  of 
restraint  was  thrown  upon  the  subjective 
dogmatism  which  imposed  upon  Scripture 
whatever  meaning  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment might  dictate.  Since  that  time  we 
have  been  engaged  in  perfecting  this  sole 
Intimate  method,  which  honors  the  Scrip- 
ture writers  by  permitting  them  to  set 
forth  their  eternal  truths  in  forms  which 
to  us  may  be  obsolete. 

But  hitherto  the  emphasis  has  all  been 
laid  upon  the  first  term  of  the  compound. 
We  have  been  grammatico-historical  in 
our  exegesis,  until  exegesis  has  seemed  to 


mean  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  Biblical 
grammar  and  philology.  Seminary  chairs 
have  been  endowed  under  titles  which 
implied  that  the  occupants  were  expected 
to  engage  chiefly  in  teaching  the  sacred 
languages ;  as  if  exegesis  meant  no  more 
than  hermeneutics,  and  the  student's  high- 
est ideal  were  to  be  the  making  of  one 
more  translation  or  serving  on  some  new 
revision  committee. 

I  have  before  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  splendid,  laborious  services 
of  the  philological  ex^etes  and  textual 
critics  of  the  past  generation.  Would 
that  twenty  years  ago  I  had  appreciated 
at  their  true  worth  the  minute  and  pains- 
taking studies  in  grammatical  and  lexical 
exegesis  to  which  I  listened  here,  with 
their  conscientious  system  schooling  the 
mind  to  a  stem  discipline,  almost  as  if  our 
teacher,  with  Puritanic  asceticism,  feared 
to  relax  into  mere  delightful  reading  and 
historical  discussion,  such  as  made  for  us 
the  real  charm  of  his  instruction  1  May 
the  laborious  work  of  that  generation 
obtain  the  meed  of  praise  it  deserved  but 
did  not  seek  1  Yet  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  time  has  come  when  methods  of  exe- 
gesis must  change,  or  the  science  itself  be 
choked  in  the  dust  of  its  ponderous  tomes. 
For  what  else  has  the  study  of  grammar, 
vocabulary,  construction,  use  of  language, 
and  history  of  textual  variation  been  car- 
ried almost  to  the  last  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  all  the  results  indexed,  shelved, 
filed  away  and  labeled  within  easy  reach, 
whensoever  decisions  taken  may  be  callea 
in  question  ?  For  what  else  have  mean- 
time the  archaeologist,  historian,  and 
higher  critic  been  feverishly  at  work, 
theorizing,  disputing,  destroying,  recon- 
structing, till  out  of  the  chaos,  often 
sneered  at  as  hopeless,  begins  to  rise  an 
edifice  of  accepted  results?  For  what 
else  has  the  Scripture  study  of  the  closing 
century  been  thus  characterized,  but  that 
the  exegesis  of  to-morrow  and  the  new 
century  might  be  ^tr/^r/^-^grammatical, 
that  we  might  begin  our  study  of  the  sense 
with  a  study  of  the  times,  the  thought,  the 
circumstances,  the  mind  out  of  which  the 
phrase  took  form,  and,  understanding  our 
subject  genetically,  understand  it  as  never 
before  ?  This  I  take  to  be  the  vital 
change  which  is  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place  in  the  science  of  Scripture  interpre- 
tation.    The  change  from  the  exegesis  of 
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to-day  to  the  exegesis  of  to-raorrow  will 
be  a  change  from  grammatico-historical 
to  historico-grammatical,  with  all  that  the 
change  of  emphasis  implies. 

But  some  one  will  say :  "  The  change, 
even  if  desirable  and  practicable,  comes 
too  late ;  this  age  has  outlived  the  time 
when  the  Bible  could  claim  its  unique 
rank.  Literature  in  even  the  humblest 
home  is  abundant,  cheap,  and  sometimes 
good.  The  churches  are  empty,  the 
preacher  has  lost  his  influence,  or  strug- 
gles to  maintain  it  by  competing  with  the 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  extreme  recent- 
ness  of  all  his  themes.  If  the  great  ques- 
tion is  how  to  be  absolutely  *  up-to-date,' 
how  can  Biblical  interpretation  obtain  a 
hearing  ?  Who  wants  to  hear  the  Bible 
expounded?"  In  my  opinion,  some  of 
those  very  men  whose  absence  we  most 
deplore  from  our  churches  are  they  who 
want  it — ^men  who,  when  they  go  to 
church,  want  the  minister  to  talk  his  busi- 
ness and  not  theirs,  who  want  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  not  of  current  events, 
politics,  and  social  science,  who  want  the 
bread  of  life  and  not  another  bucketful  of 
Sunday  newspaper  froth.  Whether  I  am 
right  or  not  in  the  notion  that  there  still 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  not  oversupplied  with 
sermons  on  the  mount — ^whether  I  am 
right  or  not  in  my  notion  that  the  very 
most  "  drawing  "  and  "  up-to-date  "  sub- 
ject that  a  minister  could  discover  would 
be  such  exposition  of  the  Bible  as  the 
thoroughly  equipped  historical  critic  and 
exegete  could  give  if  he  would  and  dared, 
I  will  do  you  young  men  the  honor  to 
assume  that  you  scorn  the  idea  that  the 
Bible  is  tending  to  become  obsolete.  The 
classics  of  Greek  drama,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, oratory,  of  Latin  prose  and  poetry, 
may.  The  education  of  the  daily  news- 
paper and  novel  may  produce  authors  who 
will  cast  into  the  shade  not  only  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  Goethe  and  Dante, 
but  consign  to  oblivion  the  misnamed  im- 
mortals of  Parnassus.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  witness  this,  though  just  at  present 
the  tendency  of  increasing  culture  would 
appear  to  be  rather  to  add  a  greater  luster 
to  classic  fame  and  a  larger  influence  and 
greater  popularity  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  when  may  we 
look  for  the  decadence  of  the  Bible  ?  I 
will  tell  you  when.     One  of  two  things 


must  first  occur:  Either  men,  to  their 
everlasting  shame,  decadence,  and  ruin, 
must  cease  to  care  for  that  ideal  of  a  di- 
vine humanity  regnant  over  a  universe  of 
order,  peace,  and  love,  the  revelation  of 
which  forms  the  essential  organic  unity  of 
the  Book  of  books,  and  which  culminates 
in  the  portrait  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Son 
of  Man  and  Son  of  God;  or  else  some 
other,  better  way  must  be  found  for  bring- 
ing men  into  closer,  more  vital  and  spirit- 
ual, more  practical  and  effective  contact 
and  sympathy  with  it.  Some  better  means 
of  implanting  that  ideal  and  that  life  must 
be  discovered  than  the  appreciative,  in- 
telligent reading  of  the  writings  which 
come  to  us  touched  with  its  fire,  breathing 
its  aroma,  conscious  of  its  presence,  im- 
passioned and  inspired  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  Him  they  have  seen  the 
Father.  Until  some  other  literature  has 
appeared  which  can  bring  the  life  of  the 
careworn  toiler,  the  household  drudge,  the 
high  and  the  lowly,  the  poor  in  spirit.,  and 
the  intellectually  and  morally  great  into 
touch  and  sympathy  with  a  "  human  life 
divine"  and  a  "  victory  that  has  overcome 
the  world,"  the  place  of  the  Bible  will  be 
unique  and  unquestioned.  None  of  us 
here  have  any  lack  of  faith  in  humanity 
as  craving,  however  blindly,  this  water  of 
life ;  nor  in  the  Bible  as  the  one  perpetual 
channel  to  it.  Only  its  "  inspiration  " 
must  be  of  the  kind  that  inspires,  and  you, 
who  are  here  to  make  it  subservient  to  the 
parched  spiritual  thirst  of  the  world,  must 
be  inspired  by  it,  or  your  exegesis  will 
never  bring  its  inspiration  to  bear  upon 
others. 

How  shall  you  do  it?  In  one  word, 
learn  to  sympathize  with  its  characters 
and  writers.  Study  yourself  into  the  cir- 
cumstances and  thought  of  the  period. 
Fearlessly  discriminate  between  what  is 
local  and  temporary  in  the  author's  con- 
ception, and  so  belongs  but  to  the  gar- 
ment, and  what  is  eternal  principle,  and 
therefore  constitutes  the  essence.  You 
must  be  able  to  say,  With  all  my  heart 
amen  and  amen  to  what  is  of  the  latter, 
whether  in  Isaiah,  in  Amos,  in  Paul,  or  in 
John.  Above  all,  if  the  life  of  Jesus  him- 
self— the  heart  of  it.  all — is  to  be  a  true 
ideal  to  you,  not  factitious,  not  good  be- 
cause others  have  declared  it  so,  but  good 
and  absolutely  good  in  your  own  soul's 
eyes,  you  must  follow,  step  by  step.  His 
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course,   and  in    each  circumstance  put  This  is  my  hero  of  heroes,  the.  hero  of  the 

yourself  in  His  place.     Even  of  His  in-  whole." 

comparable  words  and  deeds  you   must         Such,  then,  is  the  result,  for  yourselves 

be  able  to  say — as  you  will  say  when  you  first,  and   thereafter  for  others,  which  I 

have  a  historical  appreciation  of  the  whole  pray  may   come  through  historico-^TSXSr 

context  of  thought,  belief,  and   circum-  matical    interpretation,   the    exegesis  of 

stance — "That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  to-morrow.     If  we  realize  but  a  portion 

would  have  wished  to  say  and  do.     He-  of  the  ideal,  our  reward  shall  be  great, 

roes  of  a  part  of  life  I  have  had  before,  immediate,  and  enduring. 
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70  weigh  the  material  Jn  the  scales  of  the  personal,  and 
measure  life  by  the  standard  of  lote;  to  prize  health  as 
contagious  happiness,  wealth  as  potential  service,  reputa-- 
tion  as  latent  influence,  learning  for  the  light  it  can  shed, 
power  for  the  help  it  can  give,  station  for  the  good  it  can 
do;  to  choose  in  each  case  what  is  best  on  the  whole,  and 
accept  cheerfully  incidental  evils  involved;  to  put  my  whole 
self  into  all  that  I  do,  and  indulge  no  single  desire  at  the 
expense  of  my  self  as  a  whole ;  to  crowd  out  fear  by  devotion 
to  duty,  and  see  present  and  future  as  one ;  to  treat  others  as 
I  would  be  treated,  and  myself  as  I  would  my  best'  friend; 
to  lend  no  oil  to  the  foolish,  but  let  my  light  shine  freely  for 
all;  to  make  no  gain  by  another's  loss,  and  buy  no  pleasure 
with  another's  pain;  to  harbor  no  thought  of  another  which 
I  would  be  unwilling  that  other  should  know;  to  say  nothing 
unkind  to  amuse  myself,  and  nothing  false  to  please  others; 
to  take  no  pride  in  weaker  men's  failings,  and  bear  no  malice 
toward  those  who  do  wrong;  to  pity  the  selfish  no  less  than 
the  poor,  the  proud  as  much  as  the  outcast,  and  the  cruel 
even  more  than  the  oppressed;  to  worship  God  in  all  that  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful;  to  serve  Christ  wherever  a 
sad  heart  can  be  made  happy  or  a  wrong  will  set  right;  and 
to  recognize  God's  coming  kingdom  in  every  institution  and 
person  that  helps  men  to  love  one  another. 

WILLIAM    DE  WITT   HYDE. 

Bowdofn  College,  Brunswfck,  Me. 

Ce^riirht,  toot,  the  Outlook  Company,  Nru>  York. 
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Two  German   Dramatists 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


"HAT  can  one  see  tonight?** 
I  asked,  after  an  interesting 
conversation  with  Mr.  Her- 
mann Sudermann,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  modern  school  of  German  writers. 

"  If  you  care  to  see  something  of  mine," 
he  replied,  "  you  might  go  and  see  my 
*  John  the  Baptist '  fall  through  for  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  time  in 
succession." 

I  went,  and,  in  company  with  about  one 
thousand  citizens  of  Berlin,  I  sat  and 
listened  through 
five  acts  of  a 
drama  which 
stirred  no  one  to 
even  a  ripple  of 
applause,  yet  had 
held  the  attention 
of  critical  audi- 
ences for  nearly 
two  hundred  nights 
in  one  playhouse, 
has  since  traveled 
over  the  German 
stage  in  the  small- 
er cities,  and  de- 
serves to  be  seen 
by  every  lover  of 
the  stage  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The      strangest 
thing     about     the 
evening   was    that 
the  usual  rush  to 
the  buffet  between 
the  acts  dwindled 
to     a     very    few, 
who  leisurely  drank 
their        beer      or 
munched   their   sausages.     The    rest  of 
the  audience  remained  in  their  seats  and 
thought     It  must  have  been  to  these  Ber- 
linese  something  like  going  to  church,  and 
now  they  were   making   up   for  a  sadly 
neglected  duty.     Sudermann's  "  John  the 
Baptist "  was  a  surprise  and  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  theater-going  public  of  Ger- 
many.    They  expected  a  sensation ;  they 
found  a  sermon — a  sermon  about  love,  that 
love  which  was  whispered  into  the  ear  of 
John  by  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  lamed  his 
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hand  when   lifted  against  the  adulterous 
Herod    and  his  brother's  faithless  wife, 
and  held  back  the  stone  which  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  open  rebellion.  There 
is  nothing  in   the  play  which    might   be 
called  realistic,  save  perhaps   the  scene 
where  Salome  offers  John  his  freedom  and 
her  heart,  both  of  which  he  refuses,  not 
tempted  by  the  lustful  pleasures  held  out 
to  him.     The  closing  scene  where  Salome 
grows  hysterical  at  the  sight  of  his  head 
is  seen  only  from  the  stage,  not  upon  it, 
as  is  also  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of 
the  Christ,    which 
closes  the  drama. 

"  Mr.  Suder- 
mann," I  said  at 
the  close  of  the 
play,  which  moved 
me  by  its  inde- 
scribable power, 
"  I  don*t  see 
any  realism  about 
that."  "Neither 
do  I,"  was  his 
terse  reply ; "  good- 
night ;"  and  my 
visit  with  the  mas- 
ter was  over. 

I    had    learned 
very  little  from  him 
about  himself  and 
his  art,  but  it  was 
much  for  me  to  see 
him  who  with  Ger- 
hard    Hauptmann 
holds  the  attention 
of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  a  larger  de- 
gree than  any  other  living  author,  and  with 
Hauptmann  has  stirred  them  as  they  have 
not  been  aroused  since  the  times  of  Les- 
sing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.     But  although 
Mr.  Sudermann  would  not  talk  about  him- 
self, I  knew  one  man  who  next  to  himself 
was  best  qualified  to  do  so,  and  that  man 
was  Herman   Barr,  now  of   Vienna,  his 
friend  and  contemporary — ^a  stalwart  de- 
fender of  the  realistic  school,  and  the  editor 
of   the  literary  journal  "  Die  Zeit."     In 
Vienna,  on  a  hot  July  day,  I  went  to  his 
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office,  which  was 
small  and  hot  and 
was  filled  with 
cigar-smoke,  while 
shining  through 
was  his  genial  face, 
and  he  "was  as 
ready  as  a  phono- 
graph," he  said,  to 
talk  to  me. 

"  You  want  to 
know  about  Suder- 
mann?  Hm  1  Well, 
Sudermann  was,  to 
begin  with,  a  news- 
paper man,  who  for 
five  long  years  was 
supposed  to  edit 
Richter's  liberal 
paper,  but  did  noth- 
ing in  fact  except 
nose  around  the 
Berlin  stage,  where 
he  learned  all  the 
tricks  that  we  fel- 
lows have  to  know. 
When  he  entered 
upon  his  news- 
paper work,  he  was 
a  '  Hungerleider ' 
[a  poor  devil]  just 
like  myself,  as  you  have  discovered  if  you 
have  read  his  book,  *  Frau  Sorge '  [Dame 
Care].  He  had  written  two  novels  which 
nobody  read,  until  with  *  Die  Eh  re ' 
[Honor],  his  first  play,  he  sprang  into 
fame,  and  I  believe  into  fortune  also. 
With  this  play  he  opened  a  way  for  all  of 
us,  for  in  it  he  holds  partly  to  the  old 
ideas  of  the  drama  and  partly  to  the 
new,  and  our  enemies  didn't  discover, 
until  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  ap- 
plauded a  heretic.  In  rapid  succession 
followed '  Sodom's  Ende '  and  *  Die  Heimat ' 
[Magda],  t^-e  latter  his  most  successful 
play,  and  every  year  has  brought  one  or 
two  more." 

"  Did  he  learn  anything  of  Ibsen  ?" 
*'  Yes,  indeed ;  of  Tolstoi  also,  and  Zola." 
"  To    what    particular    thing    do    you 
ascribe  his  phenomenal  success  and  the 
great  opposition  to  him  ?" 

"  I  should  say  to  his  new  setting  of 
the  German  social  life,"  was  the  reply, 
"  particularly  that  of  the  modern  German 
woman.  Take,  for  instance,  *  Honor.* 
What  a  picture  he  gives  of  the  relation 
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between  the  front 
of  the  house,  where 
the  rich  manufac- 
turer lives,  and  the 
rear  of  the  house, 
where  the  poor 
upholsterer  lives. 
It  is  a  dreadful 
picture,  full  of 
loathsome  talk ;  in 
the  rear  of  the 
house  absence  of 
shame  and  of  hon- 
or; in  the  front 
of  the  house  a 
wrong  conception 
of  honor  and  a 
wrong  kind  of 
shame.  It  is  dread- 
ful, but  it  is  true, 
and  every  officer 
and  clerk  who  saw 
the  girl  of  the 
rear  of  the  house, 
flippant,  careless, 
stupid,  sensuous, 
said  to  himself,  *  I 
know  that  girl  my- 
self.' 

"  More  shocking 
to  sensitive  peo- 
ple," continued  Mr.  Barr,  "  was  his  next 
drama,  *  Sodom's  Ende,'  which  is  natural- 
istic to  the  core,  and  portrays  the  social 
conditions  of  the  west  end  of  Berlin,  its 
fashionable  quarter;  and  here  also  is  a 
woman — the  woman  who  has  nothing  to 
do  but  lie  on  her  couch  all  day  and  dream 
about  some  Don  Juan,  not  because  she 
doesn't  care  for  her  husband,  but  simply 
because  she  has  nothing  else  to  do.  And 
again,  as  men  saw  the  play,  though  they 
were  shocked,  and  even  blushed,  they  said, 
*  We  know  her  also.'  The  whole  thing 
was  declared  hideous,  a  nightmare ;  but  if 
nightmare  it  is,  it  rests  upon  an  indigest- 
ible fact  in  Berlin's  West  End  society. 

"  In  his  third  drama,  *  Die  Heimat ' 
[Magda],  Sudermann  leaves  Berlin  and 
places  his  scene  in  a  provincial  city,  the 
city  of  Koenigsberg,  no  doubt,  in  the 
hou$e  of  a  pensioned  army  officer,  who 
has  transferred  his  tyrannical  treatment  of 
soldiers  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  There 
is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet,  for  one  of  his 
daughters  has  been  driven  from  home  and 
disowned  because  she  has  gone  upon  tb^ 
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stage. f  She  filially  returns,  after  many 
years,, under  an  assumed  name ;  drawn  by 
home  tiesy  she  enters  the  house ;  the  old 
officer  declares  a  truce,  and  all  goes  fairly 
well  until  a  former  suitor  renews  his  atten- 
tions, and  the  father,  overhearing  a  heated 
conversation,  finds  out  that  their  relations 
once  were  f ar:f rom  honorable.  He  wishes 
to  avenge,  thef  honor  of  his  daughter,  or 
compel  the  man  to  marry  her,  but  she 
finally  comes  to  the  rescue  by  declaring  to 
her  father  that  he  has  no  right  to  force 
her  upon  any  one  man.  The  terrible 
truth  flashes  upon  his  mind ;  he  is  struck 
by* paralysis,  and  the  play  ends.  Magda 
is  also  a  true  picture  of  a  woman,  of  the 
artist: woman,  who,  if  she  wishes  to  achieve 
anything  with  us,  has  to  lose  much ;  and 
every  man.  in  Germany  who  knows  the 
women :  of  the  stage  said  to  himself,  *  I 
know  Magda.' " 

"  Does  Mr.  Sudermann  expect  to  reform 
(jerman  society  by  the  realistic  portrayals 
of  its  sinis  V*  I  asked. 

"  Mr.  Sudermann  expects  to  do  nothing 
except  writp  good  plays,"  was  the  reply  ; 
and  a  friend  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, with;  whom  I  had  argued  about  the 
mission  of  art,  nodded  his  head,  and  said, 
"  I  told  you  so."  This  sentence  and  the 
nod  spoke  volumes,  and  I  kept  silent, 
though  I  was  not  convinced. 

"  But  what  about  *  John  the  Baptist '  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Well,  *  John  the  Baptist '  is  the  most 
successful  failure  in  the  history  of  modern 
literature.  Nobody  admires  it,  yet  every- 
body goes  to  see  it.  Ministers  preach 
about  it,  and  the  theatrical  managers  are 
happy." 

It  is  a  piece  which  marks  transition,  but 
which  way  Sudermann  is  going  nobody 
knows,  least  of  all  himself.  Since  this  in- 
terview, his  last  piece,  **  The  Three  Heron 
Feathers,"  has  appeared.  It  is  a  great 
play,  which  is  the  least  realistic  but  also  the 
least  original  of  them  all.  It  borrows 
from  Balzac's  "  De  Chagrin  "  the  idea  that 
the  fulfillment  of  desires  satisfies  not,  and 
consumes  us;  it  borrows  from  Haupt- 
mann's  "Lonely  People"  and  "Sunken 
Bell  "  the  struggle  between  man's  genius 
and  his  love,  when  his  genius  seems  to  be 
in  danger  of  extinction  by  his  marriage  to 
a  woman  ;  but,  best  of  all  to  my  mind,  he 
goes  to  both  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  a 
gloriously  musical  verse,  which  has  ring- 


ing in  it  notes  of  Schiller's  "  Bell "  and 
Goethe's  mairvelous  "  Faust." 

Sudermann  is  going  the  way  Schiller 
went  from  the  realistic  "  Robbers,"  "  Ka- 
bale,"  and  "  Liebe  "  to  "  Wallensteb." 
Whether  he  will  reach  such  lasting  fame 
as  did  Schiller  it  is  too  early  to  say. 

The  analogy  between  the  present  period 
of  modern  German  literature  and  that  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  exists  not  only  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  great  stars  in  the 
firmament,  as  there  were  .then,  nor  in  the 
similarity  of  development  from  the  real- 
istic to  the  idealistic  form  and  spirit,  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  of  the  two  stars,  as  in 
the  case  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  one  is  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  other;  and 
that  one  is  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

A  German  traveling  man  who  shared 
my  compartment  from  Dresden  eastward 
expressed  tersely  the  difference  between 
the  two  by  saying,  "  Sudermann 's  dramas 
are  made ;  Hauptmann's  are  created." 
Telling  him  that  I  was  then  on  a  search 
for  Hauptmann,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland,  he  said,  "  You  will 
never  succeed  in  seeing  him ;  he  is  a  Men- 
schenfdnd ;''^  which  translated  into  idiom- 
atic English  means,  he  is  a  crank.  I  found 
Hauptmann  in  his  villa  Schreiberhau,  a 
simple  Swiss  chalet,  close  by  his  birth- 
place in  Schlesien,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
neither  an  awe-inspiring  g^ant  nor  a  re- 
pulsing crank,  but  a  slightly  built,  delicate 
looking  man  of  thirty-five  years,  a  good 
comrade,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  already  gained  lasting 
fame  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  him.  That  he  is  the  son  of  a  very 
respectable  innkeeper,  that  he  was  a  poor 
student  in  college,  that  he  showed  genius 
in  sculpture  and  even  had  a  studio  in 
Rome — these  things  are  known  to  every- 
body who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
him.  Less  known  is  the  fact  that  he  hesi- 
tated long  between  sculpture  and  litera- 
ture, and  that  he  had  a  wild  Wagnerian 
dream  of  combining  them  in  one  art 

His  first  epic  was  "  a  Bryon  imitation," 
as  he  calls  it,  "  Tiberius."  "  I  strangled 
him  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,"  says  the 
author,  who  does  not  think  as  highly  of 
the  poem  as  do  his  critics. 

Like  Sudermann,  he  was  influenced  by 
Ibsen  and  Tolstoi,  but  most  strongly  by 
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Arno  Holz,  who  may  be  called  the  father 
of  German  realism.  Through  the  touch 
with  Holz,  Hauptmann's  own  dreams 
received  form  and  flesh,  and  he  published 
his  first  drama,  "  Before  Sunrise,"  which 
raised  a  storm  of  opposition  that  was  not 
assuaged  by  the  "Peace  Festival,"  and 
rose  to  the  fury  of  war  when  his  "  Lonely 
People"  passed  across  the  stage.  The 
"  Lonely  People  "  are  lonelier  than  any  of 
Ibsen's  creations.  Here  he  shows  the 
struggle  in  a  family  in  which  the  new  spirit 
strives  against  the  old.  His  young  Darwin- 
ian is  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Chris- 
tian, almost  Puritan,  spirit  of  the  family, 
and,  alas  I  there  is  also  a  new  morality  in 
rebellion  against  the  old,  for  this  same 
young  man  loves  a  young  woman,  a  visitor 
in  his  house — ^loves  her  although  he  is  the 
husband  of  a  devoted  wife,  who  had  just 
become  the  mother  of  his  son.  As  in 
Ibsen,  somebody  gets  hurt,  and  the  play 
ends  with  a  suicide.  The  trouble  with 
these  *'  lonely  people  "  is  not  that  they  are 
so  bad,  but  that  they  simply  do  not  under- 
stand each  other ;  and  it  is  the  whisper- 
ing of  an  over-careful  mother  which  fans 
to  flame  that  which  was  no  passion,  while 
the  suspicious  looks  of  those  around 
awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  bound  by  ties  which  nobody  un- 
derstands, and  which  naught  but  death 
can  sever. 

Hauptmann  next  produced  the  well- 
known  social  drama,  "  The  Weavers," 
which  unrolled  before  the  eyes  of  Germany 
a  picture  full  of  hunger  and  despair,  and 
drew  to  him  the  populace,  which  saw  in 
him  its  deliverer,  though  he  denied  being 
the  champion  of  any  class  or  party.  The 
play  is  a  piece  of  native  history  drama- 
tized, and  shows  the  German  sweat-shop 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  of  the  present 
day  being  also  clearly  portrayed.  At  first 
it  was  not  permitted  to  pass  over  the  stage 
in  Berlin,  but  afterwards  the  permission 
was  granted,  but  the  royal  support  was 
withdrawn  from  the  theater  in  which  it 
was  produced.  I  heard  it  read  by  some 
of  Hauptmann's  friends,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  produces  is  so  powerful  that  I  can 
readily  understand  why  the  Government 
does  not  look  upon  it  with  especial  favor. 


In  quick  succession  followed  "  Comrade 
Crampton,"  "  The  Bieberpelz,"  and  a  vol- 
ume of  novels  of  the  same  character,  until 
"  Hannele's  Dream  "  appeared — a  dream- 
poem  which  shows  Hauptmann  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  his  life.  It  is  a  mystical  mixture 
of  poorhouse  and  heaven,  and  over  the 
stage  pass  quickly  brutal  paupers  and 
heavenly  messengers.  The  coarse  lan- 
guage of  Hannele's  brutal  father  is 
followed  by  the  sweet  voice  of  one  who  is 
like  the  Christ,  and  after  the  gibbering  of 
idiots  come  the  sounds  of  sweet  chorals. 
Of  the  same  character  is  his  last  drama, 
"  The  Sunken  Bell."  In  it  appear  many 
of  the  points  indicated  in  his  former  drama, 
but  beautified  and  idealized.  Like  "  Han- 
nele's  Dream,"  it  plays  in  two  worlds, 
the  other  world  being  the  world  of  the 
"  Summer  Night's  Dream."  More  clearly 
than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas  does  he 
bring  out  the  struggle  of  the  large  man 
with  his  narrow  surroundings,  and  his 
final  wreck  in  the  struggle  after  the  un- 
attainable. 

Speculative  minds  have  been  busy  read- 
ing much  into  every  line  of  the  drama,  but 
the  key  cannot  be  found  by  any  one  who 
does  not  know  the  author. 

The  struggling,  unsatisfied  man  who 
would  blend  all  the  discordant  notes  into 
harmony,  who  would  lift  the  world  out  of 
its  conventional  virtues  and  unconven- 
tional sins  into  a  higher,  truer  life ;  the 
man  who  feels  himself  both  too  great  and 
too  small,  who  feels  himself  free  and  yet 
chained,  who  hears  the  world  applauding 
him  and  yet  is  conscious  of  having  done 
but  little  of  that  which  he  would  like  to 
do — that  man  is  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 
He  is  a  great  artist,  a  great  spirit  inherit- 
ing deep  religious  tendencies,  which  come 
to  him  through  his  Moravian  Brethren 
(Herrenhut)  ancestry.  Perchance  he  will 
be  able  to  raise  the  "  Sunken  Bell "  from 
its  watery  grave  and  make  real  his  dream, 
half  church,  half  castle. 

May  the  first  notes  of  the  bell  strike  the 
hour  of  the  full  noon  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  I 
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Minister  and  Laborer 

By  Lee  McCrae 


THERE  are  few  of  us  who  do  not 
occasionally  **  dream  dreams  "  of 
the  benevolent  things  we  would 
do  if  we  had  plenty  of  money ;  but  as  our 
philanthropy  usually  ends  in  a  long-drawn 
breath,  it  seems  good  to  come  across  a 
man  who  pushes  on  in  his  deeds  of  good 
will  to  men  regardless  of  an  empty  pocket- 
book. 

In  order  to  understand  the  conditions 
and  need  of  the  toilers,  the  Rev.  George 
L.  McNutt,  once  the  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  and 
later  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  resigned  his  minis- 
terial work  to  live  among  the  factory 
people  of  the  Indiana  gas-belt  region,  and 
to  labor  as  they  labor. 

78 


As  a  ditch-digger,  glass-blower,  miner — 
in  the  two  hundred  different  "  jobs  "  he  has 
held  as  a  common  laborer — Mr.  McNutt 
has  learned  many  things  not  found  in  his 
curriculums  when,  as  a  student,  he  earned 
the  honors  of  his  class  in  Wabash  Collie 
and  made  a  good  record  at  Princeton. 
He  knows  now  "  why  Pat  does  not  go  to 
church"  (as  he  puts  it),  why  the  church 
with  all  its  good  hearts  and  honest  efforts 
makes  so  little  impression  on  the  people 
of  Pat's  class,  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  ease  their  burdens  and  help  save  their 
dwarfed  souls. 

The  men'  he  works  with  day  by  day 
have  no  idea  of  his  real  calling;  he  is 
simply  one  of  them  ;  yet  the  fact  that  he 
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neither  swears  nor  drinks  is  more  wonder- 
ful to  them  than  would  be  the  news  that 
he  is  a  prize  orator  and  a  fine  linguist. 

Mr.  McNutt  pleads  for  fair  play  for 
the  factory  boys  :  shorter  hours ;  creative 
rather  than  machine  work ;  a  school-room 
connected  with  the  factory,  such  as  is  in 
operation  in  at  least  one  city  of  the  Old 
Country,  where  study  may  alternate  with 
toil;  and  for  some  place  of  recreation, 
furnished  with  good  literature,  to  offset 
the  attractions  of  the  saloons.  He  begs 
for  free  kindergartens,  sand-piles,  and 
playgrounds  where  the  workingmen's 
babies  may  revel.  As  far  as  possible,  he 
and  his  wife  try  to  teach  sanitary  methods 
of  cooking  and  living  to  their  new 
neighbors  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  it. 

Among  other  things,  he  found  that  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  which  has  a 
pay-roll  of  $35,000  a  week,  there  is  not 
one  place  aside  from  the  saloons  where  a 
man  or  boy  may  spend  his  evenings.  Mr. 
McNutt  quickly  decided  that  they  must 
have  a  club-house,  and,  after  securing  a 
plot  of  ground  on  "  Bunko  Hill  "  (prop- 


erly called  Bunker  Hill),  in  the  center  of 
the  Polish,  Irish,  and  Italian  settlements, 
he  began  casting  about  for  materials  for 
the  house.  After  working  hours,  he  and 
his  fourteen-year-old  son  gathered  cobble- 
stones from  the  roadsides  and  creek  banks 
where  they  served  no  useful  purpose ; 
they  collected  dry-goods  boxes  and  ex- 
tracted the  nails,  and  straightened  barrel- 
staves  to  use  for  shingles  and  wainscoting. 
Slowly  they  built.  This  picturesque  little 
cottage,  costing  exactly  $80  in  money,  is 
the  result.  The  walls  up  to  the  low  eaves 
are  formed  of  cobblestones  set  in  mortar, 
and  the  roof  is  made  either  of  the  barrel- 
stave  shingles  or  pebbles  the  size  of  hens* 
eggs  set  in  cement  The  house  has  no 
foundation,  but  the  tall  maple-tree  which 
furnishes  one  corner  support,  and  the  six 
stone  pillars,  give  ample  security.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  artistic  than  these  pil- 
lars, as  they  are  built  of  broken  boulders 
whose  many-colored  crystals  glisten  in 
the  sun.  The  finishing  of  the  interior  is 
even  more  ingenious.  Above  the  barrel- 
stave  wainscoting  the  walls,  sheathed  by 
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the  dry-goods  box  boards,  are  covered 
with  plates  of  paper  pulp  used  in  print- 
ing-offices for  the  taking  of  impressions 
from  the  type  preparatory  to  molding 
the  metal  plates.  The  woodwork  and 
ceiling  are  painted  a  delicate  shade,  and 
in  each  panel  of  the  ceiling  Mr.  McNutt 
has  put  the  bright  colored  picture  of  some 
bird.  The  three  rooms  of  the  house  are 
separated  merely  by  pillars  like  those  of 
the  outside,  and  the  fireplace  is  of  the 
broken  boulders  also,  while  the  book- 
shelves and  much  of  the  furniture  of  this 
unique  club-house  are  made  of  saplings 
with  the  bark  on. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  art  and  in- 
genuity, and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  dedicated  on  the  9th  of  last 


September.  The  factory  boys  are  taking 
great  pride  in  their  house,  and  when  its 
shelves  are  filled  with  books,  and  its  tables 
with  current  literature,  it  will  be  a  real 
home  to  them.  Who  can  foresee  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  this  little  house  on 
Bunko  Hill  ?  And  with  such  an  example 
before  him,  who  dares  say,  "  I  would  do 
something  for  the  boys  of  our  town  if  I 
could"? 

Mr.  McNutt  is  at  present  a  truck  hand 
in  one  of  the  iron-foundries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  but  after  a  visit  to  the  Old  World, 
working  his  passage  both  ways  and  sup- 
porting his  family  of  four  wholly  by  his 
daily  wages,  he  hopes  to  return  and  begin 
constructive  work  as  a  minister  of  the 
people. 


The  French  Novel  and  the  Young  Girl 

By  Th.  Bentzon 


ONE  of  the  merits  of  The  Outlook, 
which  has  many  of  many  kinds, 
lies  in  its  lending  itself  to  free 
discussion,  thus  avoiding  misunderstand- 
ing. More  and  more  French  readers  are 
turning  to  it  in  order  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  American  affairs  in 
their  relations  to  our  European  interests, 
literary  and  otherwise.  Many  a  time  it 
has  assumed  the  role  of  an  amiable  and 
enlightened  arbiter.  In  this  capacity  I 
hope  it  will  kindly  respond  to  a  criticism 
expressed  not  long  since  through  the 
London  "Academy"  and  reproduced  in 
several  magazines.  This  criticism  seems 
to  look  askance  at  the  young  French  girl 
and  at  the  books  which  are  written  for  her. 
The  "  Academy  "  itself  could  hardly  wish 
anything  better  than  to  be  further  informed 
on  this  subject.  Its  criticism  was  elicited 
by  an  article  from  Mile.  Blaze  de  Bury  in 
the  "  North  American  Review  "  on  "  Girls' 
Novels,"  in  which  Mme.  Caro  and  Mme. 
Th.  Bentzon  were  commented  on  in  com- 
plimentary terms.  It  was  said  that  they 
wrote,  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
romancer,  books  that  some  young  girls 
might  read,  but  not  all  young  girls — to 
prove  which  the  "  Academy "  gave  an 
analysis  of  '*  Tony,"  a  character  "  who  is 
what  the  British  matron,  if  she  expressed 
herself  in  French,  would  probably  call 
shocking."     The    analysis    of    the    plot 


followed.  It  was  declared  to  be  an  im- 
possible plot  in  England,  and  the  "Acad- 
emy "  added :  "  Yet  are  we  not  driven  to 
understand  that  the  art  of  keeping  young 
girls  innocent  reaches  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  France  ?  If  there  are  many  girls' 
novels  containing  situations  similar  to 
that  in  *Tony,'  the  existence  of  Marcel 
Prevost's  *  Demi-Vierges '  [Half-Virgins] 
may  conceivably  be  explained  by  the  very 
fact." 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  make  to 
this  attack — namely,  that  "  Tony "  is 
not  a  girls'  novel,  although  it  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  portraiture  of  a  young 
girl's  character.  To  speak  of  a  young 
girl  does  not  exactly  imply  speaking  to 
young  girls.  To  make  myself  clear,  shall 
I  recall  a  well-known  story  by  Florence 
Montgomery,  "  Misunderstood,"  in  which 
the  heroes  are  children ;  and  yet,  if  this 
book  had  been  written  for  children,  it 
would  have  been  perhaps  a  bad  book, 
exercising  over  many  children  a  morbid 
influence.  It  is  aimed  at  adults,  however 
childish  certain  scenes  may  be,  and  it  is 
even  an  excellent  lesson  to  parents,  if  they 
but  know  how  to  grasp  it 

But  to  return  to  "  Tony."  Its  perusal 
could  not  possibly  have  the  effect,  which 
the  "  Academy  "  seems  to  fear,  of  develop- 
ing the  kind  of  precocious  curiosity,  the 
vague  perversion,  which  leads  to  that  type 
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called  *' demi-vierges."    Demi-vierges  are 
for  the  most  part  cosmopolitan,  the  result 
of  imprudent  grafting  of  foreign  education 
on  our  customs,  which  seem  to  be,  up  to 
the  present  time,  incompatible  with  that 
graft.     Nothing  in  "  Tony  "  could   lead 
to  such   a   result.     It  has  been  called  a 
mora]  book  by  good  judges  in  ethics.     Its 
plot  turns   entirely  about  a  serious  and 
even  austere  problem;  however,  the  un- 
worthiness  of  a  father  of  a  family  is  not 
one  of  those  subjects  which  one  would 
wiUingly  place  under  the  eyes  of  children. 
Therefore,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  I  would  not 
put  "  Tony,"  of  which  I  am  the  author, 
into  her  hands ;  yet  I  feel  that  among  my 
novels  which  have  merited  from  English 
critics  (I  purposely  quote  their  nationality) 
the  epithet  of  sound,  there  is  not  one  ex- 
pressing more  forcibly  a  great  moral  truth.^ 
But,  having  written  several   books  pur- 
posely for  girls,  I  know  that  even  in  good 
and  sound  stories  confirming  great  moral 
truths  there  is  much  that  may  be  found 
unsuitable  from  our  French  point  of  view. 
The  young  girl  has  a  way  of  looking  at 
things  according  to   her  age  which  one 
ought  to  respect.     Read  as  a  premonition 
the  romances  which  a  few  of  them  have 
written    about    themselves.      There    are 
some  capital  ones ;  for  example,  the  first 
work  of  a  Rhoda  Broughton,  or  the  "  Neu- 
vaine  de  Colette  "  by  a  Jeanne  Schultz ; 
you  will  find  there  a  warm-hearted  enthu- 
siasm and  touching  naivete y  but  also  many 
daring    and    erroneous    opinions.     Why 
wonder  at  it  ?     It   cannot  be  otherwise. 
These   precocious   young   women    story- 
writers  betray  to  you  in  their  books  the 
soul-state  of  the  majority  of  girls,  and  we 
would  not  want  them  to  be  different.     Who 
would   like  to  cut  the  wings  of  a  dove 
darting  upward  and  holding  itself  dizzily 
over  the  perils  and  brutality  of  this  world  ? 
She  will  descend,  or,  alas  I  perhaps  fall, 
soon  enough  from  the  clouds. 

To  speak  of  one's  self  is  odious,  but 
sometiqaes  necessary,   when   there    is   a 

'This truth  the  philosopher  Milsand,  the  great  friend 
«  Robert  Browning,  thus  rendered  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  in  1884 :  "All  that  conies  from  without,  whether 
t?i  °/  <>^<lience,  does  not  modify  the  manner  of  action. 
W  is  from  within  that  true  transformations  spring.  I 
»*lwre  that  your  two  women  in  '  Tony '  represent  an 
Jj^nogment  en  all  possible  conversions,  those  producing 
^2?**  ^  ***  action  which  gives  to  us  a  horror  ot 
*W"*BTO,  and  those  bearing  a  sentiment  of  love  which 
*  t'^  in  a  soul  even  though  that  soul  be  entirely  given 
up  to  bitterness.  You  have  felt  all  that,  and  your  inward 
^5*n«nce  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  to  know 
it  under  a  theoretical  form." 


question  of  crying  "  Beware  I"  I  remem 
ber  what  an  impression  the  "  Comddie 
Humaine  "  of  Balzac  made  upon  me  when 
I  took  up  that  enormous  psychological 
encyclopaedia,  that  prodigious  mass  of 
human  documents.  I  was  married,  but 
still  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I  knew 
very  little  of  the  world.  The  Human 
Comedy  came  upon  me  like  a  revelation, 
and  it  troubled  me  a  long  time.  I  recog- 
nized on  my  way  this  or  that  character  of 
the  show.  I  gave  to  them  the  names  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  great 
romancer ;  it  was  like  a  violent  substitu- 
tion of  his  colossal  work  for  so  called  real 
life,  in  which  I  no  longer  believed,  having 
seen  beyond  as  through  a  storm-light. 
Naturally,  these  impressions  grew  calmer ; 
I  regained  equilibrium.  However,  many 
years  after,  visiting  the  United  States,  I 
remembered  it  all  when  in  the  library  of 
a  woman's  college  the  title  of  that  splen- 
did and  yet  infamous  book,  "PfereGoriot," 
struck  my  eyes. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I  to  the  French 
teacher  who  was  accompanying  me  about, 
**  that  such  a  book  is  left  within  the  reach 
of  your  students  ?" 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  **  the  students  do 
not  read  it.  Very  few  among  them  would 
be  able  to  understand  it." 

"  If  there  were  but  one  able  to  un- 
derstand," I  rejoined,  "  why  should  she 
be  exposed  to  encounter  this  sad  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  ?  Why  should 
she  know  about  a  father  so  idolatrous 
of  his  daughters  as  even  to  favor  their 
sins  and  to  become  the  confidant  of  their 
guilty  passions  ?" 

Bear  in  mind  that  Balzac  has  no  more 
fervent  admirer  than  myself.  I  should 
be  sorry  had  he  not  written  every  one 
of  his  books,  without  a  single  exception. 
But,  save  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  *'Ursule 
Mirouet,"  the  "Curd  de  Tours,"  and 
two  or  three  others,  perhaps,  they  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  age  of  experience, 
when  the  real  acquaintanceship  with  the 
world  becomes  harmless.  I  would  even 
say  as  much  for  the  books  of  George 
Sand,  with  the  exception  of  that  delicious 
series  of  rural  sketches,  and  some  valua- 
ble gems  of  her  maturity,  such  as  "  Le 
Marquis  de  Villemer,"  "  Jean  de  la  Roche," 
etc. ;  or  perhaps  the  works  of  winged 
passion  and  fascinating  fantasy  of  which 
"  Consuelo  "  is,  above  all,  the  tjrpe. 
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Not  everything,  by  far,  of  what  is  best 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  has  been 
written  for  girls,  and  even  so-called  moral 
novels  are  not  all  for  their  use.  The  first 
duty  of  the  romancer  is  to  paint  men  just 
as  they  are,  to  observe  the  bad  with  the 
good,  to  reproduce  both  with  sincerity ;  in 
a  word,  to  draw  experience  from  the 
depths  of  life  with  entire  liberty.  Liberty 
of  course  does  not  authorize  license; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  involve 
the  preoccupation  of  the  author  with  mere 
education  and  moral  teaching,  nor  the 
duty  of  amusing  youthful  minds.  Those 
who  have  not  lived,  no  matter  be  they 
ever  so  cultivated,  demand  of  a  story 
qualities  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  art. 
Such  readers  naturally  expect  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  and  that  is  often  a 
chimera.  If  they  renounce  this  whole- 
some chimera  before  accepting  the  trials 
and  the  suffering  which  only  years  bring, 
there  is  in  this  very  acceptance  a  disposi- 
tion to  an  affected  pessimism  which  the 
reading  of  novels  will  never  cure  :  quite 
the  contrary. 

We  French  people  suppose  that  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  youth  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  sight  of  evil  and  of 
passion.  Elsewhere  people  believe  that 
a  kind  of  veil  should  be  thrown  over 
passions  and  over  evil,  at  every  age  of  the 
reader.  The  causes  of  this  difference 
are  deep.  In  his  "  French  Traits  "  Mr. 
Brownell  has  touched  upon  them  better, 
perhaps,  than  has  any  one  else,  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  feminine  ideal  of  the  American 
is  the  type  of  the  young  girl,  and  that  he 
desires  the  woman  to  remain  as  much 
like  it  as  possible.  The  ideal  of  the 
Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  woman, 
and,  for  him,  the  young  girl  is  only  the 
woman  in  bud.  He  does  not  demand  a 
precocious  blossoming,  but  his  intellectual 
relations  with  married  women  are  gen- 
erally franker  than  they  are  in  any  other 
country.  Men  have  not,  in  the  salon 
where  a  lady  entertains  them,  that  kind  of 
special  conversation  which  men  of  some 
other  countries  quit  to  talk  somewhat  dif- 
ferently at  the  club.  And,  like  men,  the 
lady  reads  all  that,  by  reason  of  a  broad 
artistic  freedom,  is  worth  while,  avoiding, 
if  she  is  honest  and  if  she  has  good  taste, 
that  which,  in  any  country,  may  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  bad  books — that  is  to 
say,  books  which  appeal  to  a  certain  per- 


verted curiosity,  or  which  extol  the  tri- 
umph of  evil  passions  over  will-power. 

But  if  the  French  girl  cannot  read 
novels,  what  does  she  read  ?  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  allowable  novels,  out- 
side even  of  those  written  especially  for 
the  young;  for  example:  Mme.  Caro's 
"  Amour  de  Jeune  Fille  "  and  "  Idylle  nup- 
tiale,"  Paul  Margueritte*s  "  Ma  Grande," 
Henry  Gr^ville's  charming  "  Dosia  "  and 
"  Dosia's  "  many  sisters ;  Jean  de  la  Brute's 
"  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur^ ;"  several  of 
L^on  de  Tinseau's  society  novels,  and 
almost  every  line  from  the  pen  of  Henri 
Ardel,  Marianne  Damad,  Jean  Sigaux, 
Floran,  etc.  We  might  give  a  longer  list, 
if  required.*  Then,  through  the  "  Petit 
Chose"  and  the  "Contes  du  Lundi," 
she  knows  Alphonse  Daudet;  through 
"  Capitaine  Fracasse,"  Th^phile  Gautier; 
through  "  Pdcheur  dTslande  "  and  "  Les 
M^moires  d'un  Enfant,"  Pierre  Loti; 
through  the  "  Livre  de  mon  Ami,"  Ana- 
tole  France  ;  by  the  "  Roman  d'un  Jeune 
Homme  Pauvre "  and  "  Histoire  de 
Sibylle,"  Octave  Feuillet ;  by  "  L'Abb^ 
Constantin,"  Ludovic  Hal^vy ;  by  "  Made- 
leine" or  "Catherine,"  Jules  Sandeau; 
by  "  Colomba,"  Prosper  Merim^e ;  by 
"  L'Ech^ance  "  or  "  Un  Saint,"  Paul  Bour- 
get;  by  ''La  Terre  qui  meurt,"  Ren^ 
Bazin ;  and  she  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
pitied.  From  all  among  our  foremost 
novelists,  Victor  Cherbuliez,  Andr^  Theu- 
riet,  even  Guy  de  Maupassant,  a  mother 
or  an  intelligent  teacher  can  find  means 
to  glean  stories  which  may  be  read  to  a 
young  girl,  if  not  read  by  her.  Moreover, 
the  admirable  "  Pages  Choisies  "  of  great 
writers  suffice  to  fill  a  whole  library. 
They  comprise  even  such  extremists  as 
Flaubert,  Goncourt,  and  Zola.  In  many 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  dealing  with 
Chateaubriand  or  with  Mme.  de  Stael,  in- 
telligently made  selections  save,  with  young 
and  impatient  spirits,  much  fatigue  and 
boredom  to  which  they  would  not  easily 
submit 

It  is  very  true  that  the  education  given 
to  our  French  girls  has,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, banished  the  novel  on  principle.  It 
has  done  this,  not  because  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a  pure  novel,  a  harmless  novel, 
but  because  we  consider  the  mere  habit 
of  diving  into   even   good   novels  as  a 

»  The  novels  of  a  ladies'  journal  edited  at  Hachette's, 
'*  La  Mode  pratique,"  are  generally  of  the  best  kind. 
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pernicious  diversion  from  really  serious 
and  instructive  reading,  and  I  feel  sure 
one  is  right  in  so  thinking. 

George  Sand  herself  said  to  me  one 
day  that  it  was  indispensable  to  preface 
the  study  of  man  by  the  history  of  men. 
Now,  our  French  literature  includes  his- 
torians who  are  at  the  same  time  writers 
of  genius;  it  possesses  treasures  under 
the  general  title  of  Memoirs,  and  serious 
books  of  that  kind  are,  for  a  large  part, 
read  by  our  young  girls  outside  of  school 
hours ;  they  find  them  sufficient  recreation 
as  long  as  their  imagination  has  not  tasted 
that  cup  of  passion  and  of  dreams,  the 
novel,  properly  so  called. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  United  States, 
where  in  all  other  respects  the  education 
of  women  is  carried  on  so  much  further 
than  with  us,  a  certain  deficiency  of  knowl- 
edge of  general  history.  Our  girls  from 
the  lower  grades  in  schools  would,  I  think, 
outdistance  in  this  field  many  young  Amer- 
ican graduates.  And  this  remark  does 
not  apply  alone  to  women  in  America, 
but  equally  to  men.  It  would  seem  that 
the  past  interests  Americans  rather  indif- 
ferently, that  they  need  modern  life,  con- 
temporary life.  On  this  account  the  suc- 
cess of  stories  is  assured — stories  which 
present  the  every-day  aspect,  the  realistic 
appearance,  but  are  perhaps  least  true  in 
reality.  Something  which  is  deep  in  the 
fiber  of  that  great  Puritan  people  imposes 
upon  it  more  or  less  of  conventionality. 
Of  course  that  does  not  hinder  true  talent 
or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
very  remarkable  works ;  but,.all  the  same, 
one  cannot  impute  to  us  as  a  fault  the 
wish  of  pushing  to  a  further  degree  the 
care  to  be  sincere  and  the  love  of  artistic 
form ;  now,  it  is  this  very  fact  that  obliges 
us  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  choice 
of  the  public  invited  to  the  perusal  of  the 
books  written  for  the  sole  pleasure  of 
a  fastidious  and  thoroughly  enlightened 


taste.  We  do  not  disinherit  our  young 
girls,  however,  on  account  of  that ;  they 
have  always  close  at  hand  masterpieces 
of  literature  which  they  would  be  the  last 
to  disdain  as  "old-fashioned,"  for  they 
already  know  enough  about  style  and 
beauty  to  recognize  by  the  little  which 
they  have  read  of  modern  books  that  the 
latter  are  of  a  much  lower  standard  than 
the  former.  The  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, whose  seventeenth  century  is  so  poor 
in  literature,  do  not  easily  realize  the  in- 
exhaustible wealth  which  the  same  cen- 
tury bequeathed  to  France.  The  product 
of  the  so-called  "  great  century " — the 
century  of  Comeille,  Racine,  Fdnelon, 
Lafontaine,  and  Mme.  de  Sdvignd — nour- 
ishes the  loftiest  and  most  refined  senti- 
ments in  the  intellect  of  our  women. 

Now,  let  us  inform  their  foreign  sisters, 
who  reproach  us  for  not  being  up  to  date 
in  contemporary  literature,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  an  excellent  "  Revue  pour  les 
Jeunes  Filles  "  ^  has  somewhat  filled  up 
the  gap.  This  bi-monthly  review,  in  which 
a  number  of  our  celebrated  writers  collab- 
orate, gives  articles  in  no  way  superficial : 
reviews  of  French  and  foreign  magazines, 
the  news  of  the  day,  scientific  notes,  a 
review  of  people  in  public  life,  descriptions 
of  travel  and  amusement,  and,  finally,  as 
to  fiction,  novels  signed  by  a  J.  H.  Rosny,  a 
Jean  Bertheroy,  and  others  who  have  not 
the  reputation  of  being  chiefly  purveyors 
of  girls'  milk-and-water  books.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Revue  interests  all  ages.  Its 
subscribers  are  occasionally  called  upon 
to  present  their  views  concerning  questions 
special  to  their  sex — art,  reading,  sport,  or 
even  dress ;  these  views  being  given  in  a 
way  which  ought  to  show  the  foreigner 
just  what  kind  of  a  personality,  in  this 
epoch  of  transition,  is  the  French  girl  of 
to-day. 

•Armand  Colin  et  Cie.,  5  Rue  de  M^zi^res,  Paris. 
This  firm  also  publishes  "  rages  Choisies." 
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Christus  Victor:  A  Student's  Reverie.  By 
Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge.  (Second  Edition.)  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  V  ork.    4V4X5%  in.    186  pages. 

EngUsh woman's  Love-Letters  (An).  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  322  pages. 
$1.50. 
The  English  literary  papers,  without  excep- 
tion so  far  as  we  have  seen,  assume  that  this 
volume  is  purely  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
not,  as  it  purports  to  be,  made  up  of  letters 
actually  sent.  From  one  point  of  view  this 
conclusion  must  be  welcome  to  every  reader 
of  sensibility.  If  the  letters  were  real,  then  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  furnished 
for  publication  by  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  and  to  whom  were  given  after  the 
•*  Englishwoman's  "  death  the  last  immensely 
pathetic  letters  written  (but  not  sent)  after  the 
engagement  had  been  broken  off.  When  we 
remember  that  the  engagement  was  broken  off 
by  the  man,  and  that  to  the  day  of  her  death 
the  woman  did  not  know  the  real  cause,  it 
becomes  really  inconceivable  to  suppose  that 
the  man  concerned,  or  his  friends  after  his 
death,  if  he  also  has  died,  could  have  made 
the  letters  public,  even  without  names  and 
with  the  omission  of  circumstances  which 
might  identify  the  persons  concerned.  We 
incline,  therefore,  to  the  theory  that  this  book 
is  in  point  of  fact  an  imaginative  psychological 
study  of  a  woman's  love,  containmg  a  mystery 
to  which  there  is  no  real  clue  in  the  book 
itself.  Various  suppositions  have  been  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  apparent  cruel  act  of 
the  man  concerned,  but  none  of  them,  to  our 
feeling,  really  meets  the  case.  Turning  from 
the  question  of  authenticity  to  the  Tetters 
themselves,  they  are  undoubtedly  clever  and 
subtle — almost  too  much  so  for  a  woman  of 
twenty-one.  Perhaps  they  were  written  by  a 
professed  novelist,  for  they  show  the  same 
kind  of  study  of  character  and  passion  that  is 
found  in  wnat  is  called  the  psychological 
fiction  of  the  day,  such,  for  instance,  as  Edith 
Wharton  presents  in  its  most  artistic  aspects. 
The  letters  include  notes  on  art,  on  travel, 
and  on  literature  which  are  well  worth  reading 
for  themselves.  The  book  has  had  a  very  great 
success  in  its  sale  in  England,  and  doubtless 
will  be  read  here  with  curiosity  and  interest, 
and  incite  to  numberless  futile  discussions. 

Lessons  in  Love.  By  Katrina  Trask.  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  138  pages.  ?l.25. 
Eight  short  stones  which  show  a  distmct  ad- 
vance in  skill,  and  which  are  full  of  the  quality 
which  Mrs.  Trask's  work  never  lacks — inten- 
sity, imaginative  fervor,  vividness  of  feeling, 
and  a  touch  of  that  passion  which  is  the  ele- 
ment of  life  in  much  of  the  best  fiction.  The 
stories  are  by  no  means  witiiout  faults,  but 
they  are  entirely  removed  from  the  common- 
place. 


Linnet.  By  Grant  Allen.  The  New  __ 
dam  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*i  in.  4ttJ  1 
$1.50.  ' 

Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War*j 
Jacob  Dolson  Cox,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Charles 
Sons.  New  York.    2  vols.    5%x9  in.    $6. 
One  of  the  most  important  contributions  f 
to  the  military  history  of  the  Civil  Wt 
which  General  Cox  tells  us  his  aim  has  I 
to  reproduce  his  own  experience  in         _ 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  whidt  ; 
duties  and  problems  of  that  great  stn|| 
presented  themselves  to  a  man  actively 
gaged  in  it  from  its  opening  to  its  close.    " 
work  will  receive  fuller  attention. 

Rambles  in  Colonial  B3rwa3rs.  By  R< 
RockweU  Wilson.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B. 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  2  vols.  4>/4X7in. 
Two  volumes  of  very  agreeably  written 
pressions  of  localities,  churches,  homes^j 
public  structures  connected  with  the  ear 
history  of  the  country ;  taking  one  over  . 
whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  intl 
ducing  the  reader,  in  a  discursive  but  agreea" 
manner,  to  many  interesting  persons  and 
cidents,  and  to  the  manners  and  customs  g€  \ 
bygone  age.  The  interest  in  the  lives,  habit' 
religion,  education,  and  architecture  of  " 
men  and  women  who  gave  form  and  direct 
to  American  civilization  has  immensely  \m^ 
creased  of  late  years,  and  is  to  be  counted  one 
of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  Such 
books  as  these,  although  they  do  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  history,  are  mformative,  sug- 
gestive, and  create  the  interest  which  history 
alone  satisfies. 

Sharps  and  Flats.  By  Eugene  Field.  Col- 
lated by  Slason  Thompson.  2  vols.  Charles  Scrilh 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    4%x7in.    $2.50 

Eugene  Field  in  his  ten  years'  daily  ne«9^- 
paper  work  in  Chicago  wrote  not  a  few  mi]|«4^ 
ions  of  words,  mostly  on  ephemeral  topics.  ■ 
A  selection  from  these  slight  but  characterist^ 
literary  flashes  from  his  oddly  droll  imagina- 
tion has  been  compiled  under  the  appropriate 
title  given  above.  For  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  these  litde  articles  are  flat  ratlier 
than  sharp.  A  captious  critic  might  suggest 
that  one  volume  rather  than  two  would  have 
been  better  for  this  purpose.  Criticism  aside, 
the  lover  of  Field's  peculiar  genius  is  aston- 
ished to  find  how  much  of  real  humor  and 
literary  insight  can  be  gleaned  from  his  hastily 
scribbled  paragraphs.  Mr.  Field's  biblioma- 
nia, his  love  for  children,  his  kindly  satire  on 
Chicago  ways  and  Chicago  people,  furnish 
frequent  occasions  for  his  lighdy  burlesque 
st>'le. 

Three  Prophetic  Days ;  or,  Sunday  the  Chris- 
tian's Sabbath.  By  William  Frederick.  Published 
by  the  Author,  Clyde,  Ohio.    5x7%  in.    232  pages. 
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8hii  Necro  Di.fr.ochi.e«ent  Representative 
Reduce  Olmsted,       of 

Southern  Representation?        Pennsylvania, 

sprang  a    sur- 
prise in  the  House  last  week  by  offering 
a  resolution  directing  the  Census  Com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  extent  to  which 
different  States  have  abridged  the  right 
of  adult  male  citizens  to  vote,  in  order  that 
Congress  might  be  enabled  by  this  report 
to    reduce    the   representation   of   these 
States,  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the    Constitution    requires.     When    this 
resolution    was   offered,  the    Democratic 
leaders  tried  to  get  it  ruled  out  of  order, 
and,  failing  in   this,  they  succeeded   in 
preventing   its  immediate   consideration, 
by  the  close  vote  of  81  to  83.     No  Re- 
publican   voted  with  the   Democrats  on 
this  question,  but    several    Republicans 
paired  with  absent  Democrats  so  as  to 
leave  thirty-two  Republicans  absent  and 
unpaired,  as  against  only   sixteen    Dem- 
ocrats.     Two    Republicans — Landis,   of 
Indiana,  and  Mann,  of  Illinois — answered 
present,  but  declined  to  vote.     A  day  or 
two  later  the  resolution   was  referred  to 
the  Census  Committee  without  a  division, 
but  by  this  time  the  debate  had  made  still 
clearer  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  were 
not  united  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution,  while  the  Dem- 
ocrats   were   united  against  it.     Among 
other  Republicans  who  showed  themselves 
hostile  to  reducing  the  representation  of 
States  which  disfranchised    negroes  was 
Representative  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  who 
has  often  been  recognized  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Administration.     Mr.  Gros- 
;  venor's  argument  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
1  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  govern- 
ing representation,  because  nearly  every 
State  imposed  some  restriction  upon  the 
right  of  sufitage  other  than  is  mentioned 
in  the  CoostitiitioQ — Ohio,  for  example, 


disfranchising  every  citizen  who  has  not 
resided  in  the  State  for  a  year.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  reads  as  follows  : 

When  the  right  to  vote  ...  is  denied  to 
male  inhabitants  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  such  State. 

This  stipulation  is  perfectly  definite,  and 
obedience  to  it  is  in  no  wise  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
State  restricts  the  suffrage  to  those  who 
have  resided  therein  for  a  definite  period. 
The  present  law  allows  only  one  Repre- 
sentative for  every  174,000  people,  and 
the  disfranchisement  of  citizens  who  have 
recently  changed  their  residence  would 
nowhere  deprive  a  State  of  a  Repre- 
sentative. Even  the  long-standing  pro- 
vision of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution 
denying  illiterates  the  right  to  vote  does 
not  lessen  the  number  of  Congressmen 
to  which  Massachusetts  is  entitled,  for 
among  her  native  citizens  less  than  one 
per  cent  are  illiterate,  and  among  her 
immigrant  population  the  illiteracy  is 
chiefly  confined  to  aliens.  If,  however, 
Massachusetts  by  her  educational  qualifi- 
cation did  reduce  her  voting  population 
by  one-twelfth,  it  is  clear  that  she  would 
have  a  Constitutional  right  to  only  eleven 
Representatives  instead  of  twelve.  In 
several  of  the  Southern  States  the  disfran- 
chisement of  negro  illiterates  does  reduce 
the  voting  population  sufficiently  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Congressmen  to  which 
these  States  are  Constitutionally  entitled. 
In  North  Carolina  the  negro  illiterates 
constitute  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population ;  in  South  Carolina,  thirty- 
seven  per  cent;  in  Mississippi,  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  and  in  Louisiana  thirty-five 
per  cent    These  States  must  each  lose 
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two  of  their  present  Representatives,  or  else 
their  voting  population  receives  larger 
representation  than  the  voting  population 
of  other  States,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 


Bill  in  the  Senate  last  week, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  special  provis- 
ions of  the  bill,  took  a  decidedly  political 
turn  and  again  called  forth  expressions  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  Philippine  question.  The  utterances 
of  Senator  Teller  and  Senator  Hoar  from 
the  Republican  side  and  of  Senator  Wel- 
lington on  the  Democratic  side  were 
specially  noteworthy.  Mr,  Wellington 
asserted  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Phil- 
ippines do  not  belong  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  permanent  acquisition, 
and  that  he  voted  for  the  twenty  millions 
paid  to  Spain  "  under  a  misapprehension, 
and  under  misinformation  from  the  Admin- 
istration." Mr.  Teller  withdrew  his  dec- 
laration of  two  years  ago  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  imperialism,  and  said  that  im- 
perialism now  existed  in  its  worst  form  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  "  five  men, 
strangers  to  the  country  and  its  language 
and  unacquainted  with  its  interests,"  exer- 
cise all  power ;  he  added,  **  Under  the  law 
they  have  a  right  to  be  there,  but  under 
God's  law  they  have  no  place  there  at  all." 
Mr.  Teller  nevertheless  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  vote  to  maintain  the  army  and 
the  flag  so  long  as  the  Government  de- 
manded support  from  Congress,  no  matter 
how  illogical  his  position  might  seem. 
Senator  Hoar  oflfered  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  no  further  military  force  shall 
be  engaged  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
order  in  places  now  under  actual  peace- 
able control  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
protect  persons  and  property,  until  the 
President  shall  have  proclaimed  an  am- 
nesty and  shall  have  agreed  upon  .an  armis- 
tice, and  shall  have  invited  a  deputation 
of  at  least  ten  Filipinos  to  visit  the  United 
States — all  of  whose  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hoar 
addressed  the  Senate  with  great  earnest- 
ness on  this  amendment,  the  chief  object 
of  which,  he  said,  was  to  give  a  hearing  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Filipino  people.  "  It 
is  idle,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  us  that  these 


people  are  not  fit  for  self-government; 
the  way  to  prepare  them  for  liberty  is  to 
set  them  free."  In  addition,  he  urged 
that  a  Commission  of  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  standing  should  be  ap 
pointed  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  and  to 
make  them  known  to  Congress  and  to  the 
people* 


Senator  Homr't  Proposition 


Senator  Hoar's 
proposition  ap 
pears  to  us  to  seek  a  desirable  end  by 
undesirable  means.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Congress  should  attempt  to  do  by 
indirection  what  it  has  entire  power  to  do 
directly;  that  is,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  proposition  should  be  introduced  as 
a  rider  to  an  army  bill.  If  Congress  de- 
sires the  President  to  proclaim  amnesty 
or  to  invite  delegates  from  the  Philippines 
to  visit  and  confer  with  the  Executive  as 
to  terms  of  peace,  it  has  only  to  pass  a 
bill  or  even  a  joint  resolution  to  this 
effect.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  policy  shall  be  pursued  in 
the  Philippines  rests  with  Congress,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
even  desire  not  to  carry  out  whatever 
policy  a  Congress  dominated  by  the 
Republican  party  might  direct,  still  less 
ground  to  imagine  that  he  would  en- 
deavor to  avoid  doing  so  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  with  his  party.  But  there  is 
another  and  even  more  serious  objection 
to  Senator  Hoar's  proposal.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  some  Filipinos  who  are 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  American  sov- 
ereignty, while  those  who  are  not  are 
mostly  in  hiding  or  in  arms  against  the 
United  States.  The  latter  would  hardly 
accept  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  even  if  it  were  consistent  to  invite 
them  while  the  war  is  still  going  on  and 
they  are  in  arms  against  us.  And  if  the 
President  were  to  invite  a  delegation 
made  up  of  friendly  Filipinos,  nothing 
would  be  gained,  since  their  action  would 
not  represent  the  armed  Filipinos,  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  embitter  than 
to  conciliate  them.  What  progress  to- 
ward settlement  would  have  been  made 
had  President  Lincoln  invited  Union 
men  from  the  South,  or  had  George  IV. 
invited  Tories  from  America,  to  a  con- 
ference,   with    a   view   to   ending  war? 
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We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Senator  Hoar 
a  proposition    which    The    Outlook   has 
already     made    editorially.     We    should 
like  to  see  him  introduce  into  the  Senate 
four  resolutions  to  the  following  effect: 
1.  Granting    amnesty    for    all    political 
offenses  to  Filipinos  on  condition  that  they 
lay  down  their  arms.     2.  Guaranteeing  to 
the  Filipinos  all  the  rights  of  person  and 
property,  civil  and  religious,  guaranteed 
to  the  people  of  the  various  States  in  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.     3.  Promising   them   local    self- 
government  analogous  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States — details    to    be    settled    in    con- 
ference   with    the    Filipinos    as  soon  as 
peace  is  restored.     4.  Promising,  as  soon 
as    peace     is    restored    and   a    general 
election    is  possible,  that  such  a  general 
election  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  commissioners  to  represent  the 
Filipinos    in    a    conference   with    repre- 
sentatives of  the   United   States  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  shall  be  the 
future  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
If  Senator  Hoar  will  introduce  resolutions 
to  this  effect  in  Congress,  we  are  very  sure 
that  he  will  find  himself  supported  by  the 
most  influential  journals  of  the  country, 
of  both  parties ;  and  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  such   a   policy,  authoritatively 
adopted  by  Congress  and  honestly  carried 
out  in  the  Philippines,  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  armed  forces  in  that 
country  as  affording  a  basis  for  peace. 


^  It  was  reported  last 

TbeC«b«iCon.t!t«tion    ^^^^   ^^^^    UKV2iXm 

that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Con- 
vention has  agreed  upon  a  constitutional 
plan  which  will  very  soon  be  presented 
to  the  Convention  in  open  session.  The 
two  points  most  at  issue  have  been  whetlier 
the  form  of  government  should  be  unified, 
like  that  of  France,  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  confederation  of  States  with  partly 
delegated  sovereignty  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  in  the  United  States ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  candidate  for  Pres- 
idency must  be  of  Cuban  birth.  The 
Committee  have  decided,  as  to  the  first 
point,  that  the  government  should  be  of 
what  may  be  called  a  unitarian  form,  with 
a  President,  a  House  of  Representatives 
elected  directly  by  tb^  people  (one  meiu- 


ber  to  thirty  thousand  people,  or  lifty-two 
in  all),  with  four  Senators  from  each 
department  to  be  elected  through  the  mu- 
nicipal councils  for  six  years,  while  each 
department  will  have  an  Assembly  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  suffrage  in  this 
plan  is  limited  only  to  male  natives  over 
twenty-three  years  old,  or  to  males  not 
natives  who  served  four  months  in  the 
war  with  Spain.  As  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  President,  any  native  or  naturalized 
male  citizen  who  served  in  the  "  Ten 
Years'  Revolution  "  is  eligible.  This  pro- 
vision is  evidently  framed  so  as  to  make 
General  Gomez  possible  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 


Governor  Odell,  of 

Oovemor  Odeir.  Message   ^^^   y^^j^^   ^^^^ 

his  administration  with  a  businesslike 
message  to  the  Legislature.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  critics,  he  makes  its  main 
feature  economy  in  public  expenditures — 
not  economy  in  the  abstract,  which  so 
commonly  serves  to  feather  the  nests  of 
politicians,  but  economy  in  the  concrete, 
which  if  carried  into  effect  would  disturb 
their  nesting-places.  He  first  points  out 
that  the  collection  of  the  inheritance  tax 
is  costing  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year — or  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  collected.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  this  sum  goes  to  county  treas- 
urers as  fees  for  the  signing  of  duplicates 
and  transmitting  money,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  it  is  paid  out  for  the  appraise- 
ment of  property.  Governor  Odell  esti- 
mates that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  can  be  saved  in  this  field.  Similar 
economies,  he  believes,  can  be  effected 
by  curtailing  the  employment  of  special 
attorneys  and  having  the  State's  legal 
department  perform  the  work,  and  by 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  Legislature.  Legislative  extrava- 
gance might  be  checked  by  the  systematic 
substitution  of  definite  appropriations 
for  definite  purposes,  instead  of  lump 
sums  for  general  purposes.  This  change 
would  not  only,  as  the  Governor  suggests, 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  veto  extrava- 
gant items,  but  also  would  enable  the 
public  to  know  just  how  the  public  money 
is  being  used.  In  the  matter  of  public 
printing  he  urges  that  the  present  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ^ 
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a  year  might  be  greatly  reduced,  though  he 
does  not  specify  any  individual  abuse ;  and 
the  cost  of  county  government  he  would 
sensibly  lessen  by  substituting  salaries 
for  fees,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  pay- 
ment of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  several  county  officials  in 
this  city  and  Brooklyn.  Still  another 
fertile  field  for  economy  the  Governor 
believes  to  lie  in  the  number  and  costliness 
of  the  State  Commissions.  He  believes 
that  the  services  performed  by  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspectors  could  all  be  performed 
at  less  cost  by  a  single  Department  of 
Labor,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Preserve  Board  and  the  Forestry,  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission  could  be  done  as 
y^  well  by  one  bureau.  In  a  similar  vein, 
but  at  much  greater  risk  of  loss,  he 
recommends  that  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Healih  be  performed  by  a 
single  individual — though  this  board  has 
deliberative  functions  which  an  individual 
officer  could  not  discharge ;  and  still  fur- 
ther along  this  same  line  he  recommends 
that  the  work  of  the  Charities  Commission 
and  the  Prison  Commission  be  each  per- 
formed by  a  single  State  official.  Inasmuch 
as  the  present  Charities  Board  and  Prison 
Commission  are  composed  of  a  score  of 
people,  who  serve  the  public  chiefly  from 
public  spirit,  and  have  served  it  with 
marked  efficiency  in  the  past,  this  recom- 
mendation seems  to  be  distinctly  bad, 
and  not  even  in  the  direction  of  economy. 
All  this  work  requires  the  attention  of 
people  who  have  their  hearts  in  it,  and 
their  meetings  to  formulate  regulations 
and  report  upon  administration  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  and  the  whole  work  de- 
puted to  a  single  professional  inspector. 
What  the  Governor  says  about  the  costli- 
ness of  the  State  care  for  the  insane  seems 
also  to  be  without  warrant,  since  the  cost 
of  buildings,  which  he  so  much  emphasizes 
— $900  per  capita — is  no  greater  than 
the  average  cost  of  residence  property 
in  any  of  our  great  cities,  and  has  besides 
been  greatly  reduced  under  the  very  board 
he  criticises.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  gratifi- 
cation to  have  a  public  official  err  on  the 
side  of  economy.  On  another  page  will 
be  found  an  editorial  on  Governor  Odeirs 
message  considered  in  its  general  per- 
^nal  and  political  aspects. 


stTMtRaUway    The  Conflict  at  Columbus, 
Franchises        Ohio,  over  the    extension 
of  the   street   railway  franchises    culmi- 
nated last  week  in  a  public  mass-meeting, 
which   was  attended  by   1,500    citizens. 
They  met  to  protest  against  a  blanket 
franchise,  which  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Public  Works  had  framed  in  the  interest,  as 
was  charged,  of  the  company.  This  blanket 
franchise  provided  that  hereafter  seven 
tickets  should  be  sold  for  a  quarter,  but 
made  these  tickets  good  only  from  5:30 
till  7  in  the  morning  and  from   5:30  to 
6:30  in  the  evening.     It  also  extended 
the    present    franchises    for    twenty-five 
years.      Dr.  Gladden,  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  City  Council,  has  taken  a  most 
prominent  part  m  the  discussion  of  the 
contentions    between   the   company  and 
the  city,  presided,  and  outlined  the  general 
demands   of  the  public.     With  ex-Con- 
gressman Outhwaite,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  was  the  chief  speaker. 
Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  demand- 
ing  a  four-cent   cash  fare,  the   sale  of 
eight    tickets   for    a    quarter,    universal 
transfers  on  all  tickets,  and  the  stipula- 
tion that  no  franchise  should  be  extended 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  longest  exist- 
ing franchise  has  yet  to  run.     The  desire 
is   that  the   city  shall  be  given   a   free 
hand   to  deal  with  the   whole    situation 
at   the   earliest  possible  date.     Twenty- 
five  representative  men  were  appointed 
by  Dr.  Gladden  to  present  the  resolutions 
to  the  Mayor  and  his  Board.     The  Coun- 
cil has  final  jurisdiction  in  the  settlement 
It    is   reported   that   the   company   will 
grant    concessions   in    the  direction  de- 
manded.     The    company's    attempt    to 
make  contracts  for  the  extension  of  some 
of   its  franchises  was  what  precipitated 
the  present  crisis.     It  became  necessary, 
as  Dr.  Gladden  expressed  it,  "  that  the 
city  and  the  company  should  reach  an 
understanding    about    their    partnership 
business."     Dr.  Gladden *s  attitude  toward 
the  question  is  eminently  judicial,  and  his 
position  and  influence  in  the  City  Council 
give    assurance    that  the    rights    o£  the 
public  will  be  secured. 


Mr.   Philip    D.  Ar- 

Death  of  PhUip  Armour     ^^^^^   ^^^   ^j^^  ^^ 

his  home  in  Chicago  on  Sunday  afternoon 
last,  was  one  of  the  greatest  organizers  of 
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industry  this  country  has  known — a  man 
of  genius  in  practical  lines,  and  a  roan 
also  of  deep  feeling  and  of  very  generous 
impulses.      Bom  at  Stockbridge  in   this 
State  in  1832,  Mr.  Armour,  after  a  child- 
hood on  his  father's  farm,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  attending  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned academies  which  in  New  York  as 
in  New  England  in  a  former  generation 
imparted,  not  only  good  training,  but  a 
certain  quality  of  culture.     The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  led  him  overland  to 
the  Far  West,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
journey  he   accomplished  on  foot     He 
had  some   success,  and  returned   to  his 
home  in  1856,  with  the  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  his  real  place  of  effort  was  to 
be  in  the  West     He  established  himself 
in    Milwaukee  in   the  wholesale  grocer}- 
and  commission  business ;   from  that  he 
passed  into  grain  transportation,  and  in 
1875  moved  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of 
the  pork-packing  establishment  which  his 
brother  had  built  up.     This  concern  be- 
came, by  virtue  of  skill,  business  manage- 
ment, and  untiring  energy,  the  largest  in 
the  world  in  its  own  field,  its  business 
exceeding  one  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  its  pay- roll  including  more  than 
eleven  thousand  persons.     Mr.  Armour's 
charities  have  been  on  a  great  scale,  fore- 
most   among    them   being   the   Armour 
Mission,  the  Armour   Institute  of   Tech- 
nology (to  which  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions   of  dollars  was  given),  and  the 
Armour  Flats,  which  comprise  more  than 
two  himdred  apartments  and  are  rented 
at  moderate  prices  to  workingmen.     The 
organization   and  work  of  the   Institute 
have  been   described    in   The  Outlook. 
Like    nearly  all    great  organizers,    Mr. 
Armour  had  immense  capacity  for  work ; 
it  was  said  of  him  that  none  of  his  em- 
ployees worked  so  long  or  with  such  un- 
tiring zeaL 


Ex-Senator     Ed- 

""BSrifp^r''  >"-d«.  ol  Ver- 
mont,  and  ex- 
Mayor  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  have  within 
a  few  days  given  striking  expression  to 
the  same  thought  respecting  the  economic 
problem  of  the  century  just  begun.  Ex- 
Senator  Edmunds,  in  reply  to  a  prominent 
new^)aper's  question.  What  is  the  chief 
danger  confronting  the  new  century  ?  said : 
**  Ignorance,  greed,  centralization  of  wealth 


and  of  social  and  political  power,  and  the 
consequent  inequality  of  position  and 
opportunity,  without  which  liberty  and 
justice  cannot  exist."  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt's 
remarks  to  the  same  effect  were  made 
almost  the  same  day  in  an  address  before 
a  meeting  to  raise  funds  for  the  East  Side 
work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Hewitt  said : 

Since  1840  our  National  wealth  has  increased 
five  times  as  fast  as  our  population.  The  ad- 
vance of  industry  which  has  brought  us  this 
wealth  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice 
has  also  brought  on  conditions  which  make  it 
an  absolute  impossibility  for  some  [people  to 
live  decent,  respectable  lives.  The  rich  have 
not  even  begun  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Men  that  1  aJmost  worship  for  their  generosity 
and  solicitude  for  those  that  have  less  are  not 
giving,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  the  half 
tnat  was  given  by  their  families  a  generation 
ago.  Have  we  the  right  to  take  all  this  wealth 
and  do  nothing  to  correct  the  evils  created  in 
its  production  f  Can  you  accept  these  millions 
and  shut  your  eyes  to  the  evils  which  weave 
themselves  about  the  producers?  Can  any 
one  be  content  with  such  conditions?  Good 
God !  Can  this  be  the  end  to  which  we  have 
been  working^  all  these  centuries  ?  Is  this  the 
result  of  our  industrial  development  and  must 
our  prosperity  as  a  Nation  be  purchased  at 
such  a  staggering  price?  If  these  terrible 
tenements,  Uiese  overcrowded  districts,  these 
dark  and  foul  dwelling-places,  and  all  the 
attending  miseries,  must  go  with  mdustry,  then 
I  would  to  God  that  every  industrial  center 
could  be  destroyed,  as  were  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah of  old,  and  men  be  driven  back  to  the  land 
where  they  can  at  least  have  the  breezes  and 
the  green  grass  and  the  sunshine  and  the  blue 
of  heaven  to  look  up  to. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  historical  statement  regard- 
ing the  increase  in  National  wealth  is  not 
rhetoric,  but  fact.  Half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  first  estimate  of  National  wealth 
was  made  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  private  property,  excluding 
slaves,  was  little  more  than  five  billion 
dollars.  Our  population  is  now  but  little 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  then, 
but  our  wealth  is  more  than  fifteen  times 
as  great.  Yet,  except  at  the  South,  the 
proportion  of  propertyless  families  is 
perhaps  greater  now  than  then,  and  he 
poverty  of  the  poor  is  made  the  more 
distressing  by  reason  of  the  contrasts  in 
economic  conditions  that  have  developed. 
The  increase  in  our  aggregate  wealth  is 
likely  to  go  on,  and  the  Nation's  welfare 
depends  upon  whether  the  increase  goes 
chiefly  to  augment  the  power  and  luxury 
of  those  already  rich,  or  the  independence, 
comfort,  and  culture  of  the  rank  and  file 
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of  the  people.  In  other  words,  the  prob- 
lem before  us  is  to  make  the  increase 
in  National  wealth  synonymous  with  the 
increase  in  National  well-being. 


An   admirable   piece  of 

the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  last  winter  to  arrest  the 
destruction  of  the  Palisades  and  preserve 
the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  River  from 
further  devastation.  The  Commissioners, 
after  a  good  deal  of  quiet  work,  have  at 
length  been  able  to  make  an  agreement 
which  stops  all  blasting  of  these  pictur- 
esque cliffs  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  purchase 
them.  P'ive  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
and  ten  thousand  dollars  by  that  of 
New  York  ;  the  first  amount  has  been 
paid  out  in  the  expenses  of  surveys,  title- 
searches,  and  other  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, and  the  second  amount  has  been 
paid  down  in  order  to  give  legal  effect  to 
an  agreement  by  which  all  the  quarry 
privileges  are  to  be  sold  by  their  owners 
for  the  sum  of  $132,000.  A  number  of 
citizens  of  New  York  have  agreed  to  con- 
tribute the  balance  of  the  purchase-money, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $122,500,  in 
case  the  Commissioners  are  not  able  to 
persuade  the  Legislatures  of  the  two 
States  to  contribute  a  sufficient  fund  to 
carry  out  the  preliminary  contract  made 
by  the  Joint  Commission.  It  is  not  only 
proposed  to  secure  the  property  between 
Fort  Lee  and  Huyler's  Landing,  but  also 
to  construct  a  driveway  at  the  base  of  the 
Palisades,  the  public  thus  acquiring  the 
face  of  the  rocks  arid  all  the  land  between 
their  base  and  the  river.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  States  will  promptly  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
agreement.  The  Commissioners  have 
rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  this 
community,  but  to  the  whole  country  ;  for 
the  Hudson  River  is  one  of  the  country's 
great  scenic  possessions,  and  the  Pali- 
sades is  a  striking  feature  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Hudson.  At  a  time  when  the  pul> 
lie  had  given  up  all  hope  of  preserving  the 
Palisades,  the  Commissioners  have  quietly 
but  effectively  accomplished  this  impor- 


tant object,  and  have  given  the  community 
an  object-lesson  in  wise  and  efficient  man- 
agement. Their  success  will  stimulate 
similar  efforts  to  preserve  the  landscape 
everywhere ;  while  their  plan,  when  it  is 
carried  out,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities for  pleasure  of  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  country. 


China 


Last  week  Li-Hung-Chang  and 
Prince  Ching,  the  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  made  some 
pertinent  inquiries  concerning  the  Powers' 
preliminary  note,  which  we  trust  may  be 
met  with  frankness  and  generosity  by  the 
Western  Powers.  The  inquiries  concerned 
chiefly  (1)  the  size  of  the  Legation  guards  to 
be  maintained  at  Peking,  and  whether  these 
were  to  be  properly  guards  or  small  armies 
of  occupation,  and  (2)  whether  the  clause 
providing  for  the  destruction  of  forts  may 
not  be  construed  as  meaning  their  dis- 
mantlement The  Powers  can  well  allow 
the  Chinese  Government  to  save  its  "  face  " 
as  much  as  possible,  and  we  hope  that, 
while  sternly  insisting  upon  adequate 
punishment,  our  own  Government  will 
be  foremost  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a 
liberal  construction  of  all  clauses.  While 
reports  still  come  of  punitive  expeditions 
in  the  north,  it  is  presumable  that  their 
discreditable  history  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  proper  "  Middle  Kingdom," 
the  Yangtse  provinces,  would  appear  to 
be  well  pacified,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
request  of  Chang-Chi-Tung,  Viceroy  of 
Hunan  and  Hupe,  that  the  missionaries 
return  to  their  posts,  at  least  in  the  great 
cities  such  as  Hankau  and  Wuchang. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  this  Viceroy 
(now  well  known  to  Americans  through 
the  translation  of  his  book,  "  China's  Only 
Hope  ")  has  been  telegraphing  to  Li-Hung- 
Chang  and  Prince  Ching,  strenuously 
urging  them  to  delay  the  signing  of  the 
note  until  the  above-mentioned  clauses 
had  been  amended,  and  especially  until 
that  portion  of  the  preamble  had  been 
expunged  which  charges  the  Imperial 
Court  with  responsibility  for  the  attacks 
on  the  Legations.  He  also  telegraphed  to 
Singan,  urging  the  Court  not  to  return  to 
Peking,  on  the  ground  that  the  note  per- 
mits the  Powers  to  retain  ten  thousand 
troops  between  Peking  and  the  sea.  Con- 
sequently an  Imperial  decree  wai  issued 
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to  delay  the  afiixing  of  signatures,  but  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  replied  that  it 
was  impossible  to  recall  the  assent  given. 
A  striking  event  of  the  week  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  text  of  China's  agreement 
with  Russia  relative  to  the  latter's  "  pro- 
tection "  of  Manchuria.  By  its  terms  the 
Russian  Resident  at  Mukden,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  will  exercise  the  same 
functions  as  those  of  tlie  Russian  Resident 
in  Bokhara^  or  those  of  the  British  Resi- 
dents in  the  Native  States  of  India.  Man- 
churia may  now  be  regarded  as  de  facto 
a  Russian  province.  By  a  pre-existing 
arrangement,  Russia  already  has  the 
right  to  maintain  all  troops  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Manchurian 
pjortion  oT  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 


The  Boer  War 


Last  week  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  in  England,  after 
having  done  far  more  than  any  other  man 
to  deliver  the  British  Empire  from  its  grav- 
est crisis  since  Yorktown,  Trafalgar,  and 
Cawnpore.  The  Queen  at  Osborne  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  an  earldom 
and  invested  him  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  On  arriving  at  London  he  was  met 
at  the  station  by  the  royal  princes,  who 
escorted  him  to  the  Queen's  town  house, 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  he  entered  by 
the  gateway  reserved  for  crowned  heads 
alone.  The  streets  were  gayly  decorated 
and  congested  with  cheering  throngs. 
Never  has  a  British  subject  been  received 
with  more  exceptional  distinction,  nor 
have  honors  ever  been  more  worthily  be- 
stowed. In  sharp  contrast  are  the  gloomy 
reports  from  South  Africa  since  the  Field- 
Marshal's  departure.  Into  Cap)e  Colony 
the  Boers  have  now  penetrated  further  than 
ever  before,  and  additional  districts  have 
been  placed  under  martial  law.  It  is 
estimated  that  fifteen  hundred  Cape  Dutch 
have  now  joined  the  invaders ;  as  the 
specter  of  a  general  Dutch  rising  seemed 
to  loom  greater  than  before,  guns  have  been 
landed  from  battle  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Town.  At  Cape  Town  itself  there 
was  instant  and  abundant  response  to  the 
Government's  call  for  a  citizen  army  of 
defense  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  ($1.25) 
a  day  per  man.  Employees  in  railways, 
banks,  offices,  and  mercantile  houses  so 
largely  oflFered  their  services  that  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  affairs  has  been 
somewhat  paralyzed      This   display  of 


enthusiasm  and  energy,  together  with 
Lord  Kitchener's  prompt  concentration 
of  troops,  has  slightly  restored  confidence 
in  the  uninvaded  districts ;  in  the  invaded 
the  fugitive  Boer  tactics  have  so  far  rather 
neutralized  the  effect  of  concentration. 
Thus  within  a  twelvemonth  we  see  again 
in  South  Africa  a  struggle,  not  so  much 
to  pacify  the  Boer  States  as  to  repel  the 
Boer  invasion  of  a  British  colony.  If  it 
were  not  for  our  own  experience  with  the 
Seminoles,  and  later  in  the  Philippines,  it 
would  seem  strange  that  an  army  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  of  all 
arms  should  be  unable  to  disperse  an  army 
of  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  number,  with- 
out artillery.  Last  week  the  London  War 
Office  issued  a  list  of  the  British  casual- 
ties which  had  occurred  during  the  war  ; 
the  total  deaths  alone  are  over  twelve 
thousand.  This,  with  a  bill  of  costs  reach- 
ing six  hundred  million  dollars,  is  the 
appalling  price  which  England  must  pay 
for  the  history  of  the  past  fifteen  months. 
The  latest  report  from  Lord  Kitchener 
tells  of  an  engagement  near  Lindley  in 
which  three  British  officers  and  fifteen 
men  were  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 


Australian  Federation     ^«    ^^^  dear's  Day 

at  Sydney,  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  was  sworn  in  as  first  Gov- 
enor- General  of  the  federated  Australian 
Colonies,  amidst  ceremonies  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  antipodes.  The  demonstration 
was  participated  in  by  scores  of  thousands 
of  people.  The  first  Federal  Ministers 
also  took  oath  of  office.  Mr.  Edmund 
Barton  is  Prime  Minister,  and  the  policy 
of  his  ministry,  it  is  expected,  will  be  along 
protective  tariff  lines.  The  reading  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  was  attended  with 
impressive  singing  from  thousands  of 
school-children  of  the  "  Te  Deum,"  the 
"  Hallelujah  "  chorus,  "  Australia  Fair," 
and  other  religious  and  patriotic  hymns. 
Celebrations  on  a  smaller  scale  occurred 
at  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and  other  places 
where  local  Governors  were  sworn  in. 
Thus  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
takes  more  definite  place  among  the  coun- 
tries united  under  British  sovereignty.  In 
The  Outlook  of  December  22  last  will  be 
found  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing and  probable  outcome  of  this  impor- 
tant event. 
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Sir  John  Tenniel 


The  retirement  of  Sir  John 


Tenniel  from  the  staff  of 
London  "  Punch "  probably  marks  the 
end  of  a  professional  career  which  has 
extended  over  more  than  four  decades 
and  has  given  the  cartoonist  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  fun  in  "  Punch  "  is  not 
always  readily  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can ;  but  Sir  John  Tenniel's  work  has  been 
conspicuous  from  the  beginning  by  reason 
of  a  certain  seriousness  of  purpose  under- 
lying inventiveness,  expertness,  and  humor 
in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  Although  the 
individual  cartoons  have  been  suggested 
by  conditions  and  events  now  in  the  past 
and  by  persons  who  have  left  the  stage, 
these  pictorial  comments  on  policies  and 
men  are  still  intelligible,  and  are  no  small 
part  of  the  historical  record  of  the  last 
forty  years  in  England.  Like  all  success- 
ful cartoonists,  Sir  John  had  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  humorous,  the  ridiculous, 
the  weak,  the  dramatic,  and  even  the 
strong  aspects  of  a  situation  or  a  policy. 
He  had  a  thoroughly  journalistic  sense  of 
immediate  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in 
public  persons,  and  he  succeeded  in  inter- 
preting men  without  ever  being  offensive 
or  vulgar.  His  work  has  been  character- 
ized by  broad  lines  of  excellence  rather 
than  by  mere  technical  skill,  and  he  has 
succeeded  by  virtue  of  steady  insight  rather 
than  by  grotesque  exaggeration  or  inso- 
lence. He  has  looked  at  the  world,  not 
only  with  keen  eyes,  but  with  a  high  ideal 
of  public  conduct  and  action;  and  his 
contribution  to  journalism  (for  he  has 
been  in  his  way  one  of  the  most  effective 
journalists  of  his  time)  has  borne  the 
stamp  of  sincerity,  dignity,  and  intelligence. 
His  work  ought  to  be  set  as  a  lesson  to 
all  cartoonists,  because  it  discloses  so 
clearly  the  right  lines  of  satiric  expression, 
and  the  public  service  which  a  humorist 
can  render  to  society  and  his  time. 


the  Old  Dutch  Church  which  stands 
among  the  ancient  graves  in  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery  at  Tarrytown-on-Hnd- 
son,  for  instance,  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  not 
many  years  ago,  a  brief  but  memorable 
service  was  held,  which  deeply  impressed 
with  its  historical  associations,  as  well 
as  with  their  felicitous  interpretation, 
all  who  were  present  In  another  small 
community  all  the  churches  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  congregations,  made  up  of 
people  of  every  class  and  religious  associa- 
tion, moved  in  procession  to  the  different 
churches,  a  brief  sen/ice  being  held  in 
each  church,  the  minister  of  the  church 
oflSciating.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  filled  with  Protestants,  while  the 
Protestant  churches  held  many  Catho- 
lics within  their  walls;  the  concluding 
service  was  held  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  a  Congr^^tional  clergyman  pre- 
sided. In  Boston  a -celebration  was  held 
before  the  State  House,  the  exercises 
beginning  a  little  before  midnight  with  a 
blare  of  trumpets  from  the  State  House 
balcony.  This  was  followed  by  the  read- 
ing of  selections  from  the  Ninetieth  Psalm 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Samuel  Sewall's  H5ann  written  for 
the  city  of  Boston  at  the  dawn  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  by  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after  the  striking  of  the  hour 
of  midnight,  and  by  the  singing  in  chorus 
of  "  America."  In  many  cities  public 
buildings  were  illuminated,  chimes  were 
rung,  and  the  streets  were  thronged 
as  at  midday ;  everywhere  perfect  order 
prevailed.  This  general  religious  and 
popular  observance  of  a  very  impressive 
event  was  not  only  picturesque,  but  brings 
into  clear  relief  the  advance  in  brotherli- 
ness,  in  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
and  in  general  popular  orderliness  which 
has  been  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years. 


The  New  Century 


The  new  century  was 
ushered  in  with  many 
kinds  of  celebrations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  significance  of  the  advent 
of  a  new  era  was  recognized  in  a  very 
general  religious  observance  of  the  event 
in  churches  of  all  kinds  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  many  of  these  midnight 
services  were  singularly  impressive  by 
reason  of  their  historical  associations.     In 


Note,  from  MUeion  Field.     T^^  T^P^^  ^^  ^^ 

nmetieth  year  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  oldest  society 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  presents  many 
noteworthy  facts.  The  change  that  Chris- 
tianity is  beginning  to  produce  upon  the 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  India  is 
shown  in  Baroda,  a  purely  native  State. 
Two  girls'  schools  with  twenty-two  pupils. 
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a  quarter-century  ago,  have  increased  to 
108  schools  with  9,151  pupils,  and  nearly 
6,000  girls  besides  attending  school  with 
boys.     Social   ideas  are   being  leavened 
meanwhile.     In  Japan  a  forward  move- 
ment  contemplates   effort    to   reach   the 
peasant     classes     hitherto     but    slightly 
affected  by  Christianity,  the  effect  of  which 
has  thus  far  been  mainly  upon  the  upper 
classes.      Quite    exceptionally   in    usual 
missionary  experience,  a  large  proportion 
of  Christian  men  hold  leading  positions  as 
members  of  the  legislature,  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy,  teachers  and  professors 
in  the  national  universities  and  colleges. 
The  Japanese  seem  more  ready  to  welcome 
Christian  teaching  than  ever  before,  and 
more  missionaries  are  needed-     In  west 
em  Turkey  the  work  of  evangelization  is 
passing  into  native  hands,  and  the  mission- 
aries are  devoted  specially  to  the  train- 
ing of  an  educated  leadership,  with  384 
young  men  and  women  now  in  colleges, 
and  1,283  in  high  and  boarding  schools. 
In  eastern  Turkey,  though  the  Armenians 
are  recovering  from  the  massacres,  the  life 
of  the  churches  is  paralyzed  by  the  dread 
of   their    repetition,   many  pastors   and 
leaders   have  fled  the  country,  and  the 
missionary  force,  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  two  thousand  orphans,  is  very  hard 
pressed.     Only  in   China  is  it  in  worse 
straits.     Here,  however,  there  is  a  great 
contrast     While  the  Shansi  Mission  has 
been  entirely  swept   away  by  massacre, 
and  the  North  China  Mission  has  lost  five 
stations  out  of  seven,  besides  its  mission- 
aries slain  at  Paotingfu,  the  South  China 
Mission   has  been   unusually  prospered, 
with  a  gain  in  communicants  of  thirty-two 
per  cent.     Here  remarkable  cuccess  has 
followed  the  labors  of  Chinese  converted 
in  America  and  returning  as  missionaries. 
The  statement  deserves  record  here  that 
during  the  Boxer  persecution  some  came 
forward  to  join  the  church— twenty-two  in 
May,  1900 — and  that  all  who  had  been 
baptized  stood  firm.     In  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Mexico    a    liberalizing    evangelical 
work  is  being  prosecuted  with  good  results, 
although  in  Spain  it  has  been  more  bitterly 
opposed  than  for  thirty  years,  and  with 
outbreaks  of  violence  that  are  openly  con- 
demned by  Spanish  liberals.     The  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  movement  is  actively  pro- 
moted by  Mrs.  Gulick's  flourishing  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Girls. 


Mi-ionarie.  Vindicated     ^  .^^^^    often     been 

claimed  that  the  mis- 
sionaries formed  the  principal  cause  of 
the  recent  outbreak  in  China.  The  most 
recent  testimony  to  the  contrary  comes 
from  Mr.  Goodnow,  United  States  Con- 
sul-General  at  Shanghai.  He  says  that 
the  work  of  American  missionaries  in 
particular  had  done  much  to  make  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  friendly  rather  than 
unfriendly  to  the  missionary  cause,  be- 
cause thousands  of  Chinese  were  freely 
treated  in  our  hospitals,  and  other  thou- 
sands freely  educated  in  our  schools. 
Li-Hung-Chang  had  told  Mr.  Goodnow 
that  he  considered  American  missionaries 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  Boxer  outbreak  originated  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  a  district  where 
there  is  always  flood  or  famine.  For  sev- 
eral seasons  there  had  been  very  small 
crops.  The  people  of  Shantung,  says 
Mr.  Goodnow,  are  poor  and  dissatisfied, 
and  the  conditions  were  ripe  for  an  out- 
break when  thousands  of  junkmen  were 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
new  railways  which  the  foreigners  were 
building.  The  disregard  of  Chinese 
susceptibilities  with  which  this  work  was 
pursued,  Mr.  Goodnow  points  out,  was 
skillfully  used  by  political  agitators  for 
their  own  ends,  and  was  an  occasion  of 
ultimate  war  and  massacre.  Another  cause, 
he  says,  is  the  new  communication  by 
telegraph,  which  has  spread  a  knowledge 
of  outside  affairs  among  all  classes  of 
Chinese  ;  newspapers  have  also  increased 
greatly,  and  all  classes  read  them  now. 
As  they  have  learned  of  foreign  ideas  of 
China,  these  readers  had  become  impressed 
with  pride  of  country  and  determination 
to  thwart  suggested  plans  of  foreign  Pow- 
ers. While  the  quieting  influence  of  the 
southern  Viceroys  kept  the  uprising  con- 
fined to  the  northern  provinces,  several 
of  these  Viceroys  told  Mr.  Goodnow  that 
if  partition  of  China  were  attempted,  they 
would  not  try  to  restrain  their  people. 
Americans  are  popular  in  China,  adds 
Mr.  Goodnow,  as  the  people  know  that 
we  do  not  want  any  part  of  their  country. 


While  a  movement  for 

The  Social  Apo.tolate     ^    ^.^^^j^^i    ^f    ^^,j^^^^ 

in  the  familiar  line  begins  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere  with  the  incoming  of  th^  new 
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century,  and  is  entered  into  with  especial 
zeal  by  the  Methodist  Church,  a  religious 
revival  of.  an  unfamiliar  tyj)e  begins  in 
Chicago  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Herron.  Associated  with  him  are  several 
young  men  who  have  had  pastoral  expe- 
rience, and  whom  he  has  inspired  by  his 
teaching  and  his  spirit  "The  Social 
Apostolate,"  as  it  is  called,  begins  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  first  Sunday  of  January  with 
a  series  of  discourses  at  the  Central  Music 
Hall  by  Dr.  Herron.  The  type  of  the  revi- 
val in  view  is  suggested  by  the  leading  sub- 
ject, "  The  Economics  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  and  by  the  subject  of  the  oj)en- 
ing  discourse,  "  The  Need  of  a  New  Relig- 
ious Synthesis."  Professor  Herron  holds, 
with  the  late  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  that  the 
Christianizing  of  Christendom  is  the  great 
need  of  our  times.  But  he  holds  further 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  until  our 
present  economic  order  is  transformed 
into  accord  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
which  is  vital  to  Christianity.  That  this 
involves  serious  self  sacrifice  is  apparent, 
but  this  also  is  vital  to  Christianity. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  message  of  the  Social 
Apostolate,  a  preaching  of  the  cross  in  its 
demand  for  the  crucifixion  of  egoistic 
interests,  so  that  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  may  be  conformed  to  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
Professor  Herron 's  discourses  are  to 
continue  every  Sunday  afternoon  till  April. 
His  associates  are  to  carry  on  a  branch 
work  meanwhile.  Neighboring  cities,  as 
Rockford  and  Elgin,  have  called  for  the 
new  evangel.  It  is  designed  to  extend  it 
from  Chicago  as  a  center  to  other  large 
industrial  cities,  and  particularly  to  New 
York.  "  The  Social  Crusader,"  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  at  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stitt  Wilson, 
one  of  Dr.  Herron 's  associates,  is  the 
press  representative  of  this  interesting 
movement 


The  Late  Dr.  Cave 


The  death  of  the  Rev. 

Alfred  Cave,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Hackney  College,  London,  has 
removed  a  conspicuous  teacher  and  leader 
of  the  Congregational  churches.  His 
special  studies  in  Oriental  languages, 
Biblical  criticism,  and  theology,  begun 
during  his  early  years  in  the  ministry, 
prepared  him  Iqv  th?  work  pf  teaching  to 


which  he  was  called  in  1880,  as  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Hackney,  and,  in  1 882,  to 
its  principalship.  His  subsequently  pub- 
lished works  procured  him  an  eminent 
reputation  as  a  theologian,  while  his  organ- 
izing ability  and  energy  effected  a  remark- 
able transformation  and  development  in 
the  college.  As  teacher,  preacher,  and 
administrator  Dr.  Cave  possessed  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities,  pervaded  with  a 
peculiarly  deep  and  fervid  evangelical 
spirit,  which,  coupled  with  high  learning, 
temj)ered  him  with  a  conservatism  quite 
free  from  narrowness.  He  passed  away 
in  his  prime,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 


American  Churchea  Abroad 
Berlin 


The  colony  of 
American  stu- 
dents at  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  larger  and  more 
important  than  that  at  any  othi:r  German 
university,  and  the  colony  of  Americans 
in  Berlin  now  exceeds  in  number  the 
colony  which  was  long  so  prominent  in 
numbers  and  quality,  that  at  Dresden. 
American  Episcopalians  in  Berlin  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  services 
at  St  George's,  the  beautiful  English 
church  in  one  of  the  royal  parks,  but 
those  who  are  not  Episcopalians  have 
had  no  worthy  church-home.  For  forty 
years  they  have  met  in  a  hall,  to  which 
they  have  endeavored  to  give  as  ecclesi- 
astical an  appearance  as  possible.  Those 
who  have  visited  Berlin  or  resided  there 
will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  Amer- 
ican church  has  now  secured  and  paid 
for  a  lot  on  Nollendorf  Platz,  in  the 
center  of  the  American  colony.  Govern- 
mental red  tape  has  been  cut,  and  per- 
mission to  build  received ;  the  contract  is 
ready  for  signature,  but  to  finish  the  pro- 
posed structure  without  a  debt  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  lacking.  Debt 
in  a  place  like  Berlin  would  be  specially 
disastrous  to  a  foreign  religious  enterprise, 
for,  as  Dr.  Dickie,  the  energetic  pastor  of 
the  church,  says,  "  Here  is  no  abiding 
community ;  we  preach  to  a  procession." 
He  appeals  to  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  to  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  life  and  work  in  Berlin,  to 
take  away  such  a  reproach  from  the  name 
of  America  in  Germany,  and  to  provide  a 
center  for  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
the    two   thousand  of    pur  compatriots, 
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mostly  students,  who,  of  all  the  foreign 
colonies  in   Berlin,  alone  have  a  church 
having  no  building  of  its  own. 
9 


AoMiicaa  Churches  Abroad 
Munich 


In   Munich    the 
•   American  church 
was  started  two 
years  ago ;  it  has  now  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  a  hundred  persons,  with  a 
Bible   class  of  half  that   number.     The 
services  are  conducted  according  to  the 
Episcopal  form,  but  they  are  entirely  free 
from  any  sectarian  bias.     Munich  is  the 
seat  of  a  renowned  university,  and  it  is  a 
center  for  the  study  of  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture.     The  length  of  a  student's 
residence  in  Munich  ranges  from  one  to 
four  years.     Here,  as   in    Berlin,   many 
young   American  men   and   women   hnd 
themselves  surrounded  by  conditions  of 
life  hitherto    quite    unknown    to    them. 
For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  they  are  cut 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  home   and 
religion.     As  Mr.  Royce,  the  pastor  of 
the  Munich  American  Church,  suggests, 
this  may  be  the  most  perilous  crisis  in 
their  lives.     A  home  church  in  such  cap- 
itals as  Berlin  and  Munich  is  probably 
the  one  link  to  bind  these  young  people 
to  their  country  and  their  religion.     Only 
those  who,  as  students,  have  actually  expe- 
rienced life  in  Germany,  France,  or  Italy 
can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
patriotic,  moral,  and  religious   influence 
exercised  by  the  American  church  abroad. 
The  Munich  institution  has  special  claims 
on   home    support;    Mr.  Royce  has   no 
salary,  and   his  church  receives  no  aid 
from  any  source  in  America  except  as  it 
is  generously  given  by  individuals.     Con- 
tributions /or  the  Berlin  church  may  be 
sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie,  who  is  tem- 
porarily in   this    country.     He    may  be 
addressed  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  New 
York  City.     Contributions  for  the  Munich 
church  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Monroe 
Royce.  No.   7    MaflPei   Strasse,  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

UoXULaadPrwic.  ^^^  ^^^'^  physician 
announces  that,  not- 
withstanding recent  fatigues,  his  Holiness 
is  in  excellent  health.  During  the  past 
year  the  nonagenarian  Leo  XIII.  officiated 
at  seventy  functions  in  St.  Peter*s,  and 
received  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
organizations  of  pilgrims.     In  the  same 


time  he  gave  audiences  to  four  thousand 
persons.  This  did  not  prevent  his  issu- 
ance of  eight  encyclicals  and  twenty 
apostolic  letters.  Frenchmen  are  query- 
ing as  to  whether  the  Poj)e's  first  written 
document  in  1901  may  not  be  concerning 
their  affairs.  They  know  that  the  growth 
of  Roman  Catholic  associations  in  PVance 
has  disturbed  his  tranquillity,  and  that  he 
will  endeavor  to  protect  the  really  good 
orders  possibly  menaced  by  the  bill  which 
the  Government  has  already  introduced  in 
Parliament.  This  measure  would  strike 
at  all  societies,  associations,  or  orders, 
whether  religious  or  not,  which  are  sus- 
pected of  being  centers  of  treasonable 
propaganda,  just  as,  with  reason,  the 
Government  struck  at  the  Assumptionists 
and  found  it  to  be  both  an  anti-Semite 
and  a  Royalist  enginery'.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  the  Premier,  says  that  such  a 
law  is  necessary  to  insure  the  permanency 
of  republican  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, Leo  XIII.  is  said  to  have  called  the 
measure  "  the  negation  of  all  the  laws  of 
liberty  " — but  this  should  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  as  the  Pope  is  too  astute  a 
diplomat  to  allow  himself  to  be  "inter- 
viewed ;"  if  he  has  views  to  express,  they 
come  in  the  form  of  an  encyclical  or  a 
pastoral  letter.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  as  to  the  views  of  most  of  the 
Roman  Curia — the  prelates  forming  the 
Vatican  councils.  Through  their  organs 
they  have  already  pointed  out  to  M.  Wal- 
deck- Rousseau  that  his  great  predecessor, 
Gambetta,  did  not  succeed  in  endeavoring 
to  legalize  a  similar  policy. 


A  Buddhist  Circular 


The  New  York  "  Inde- 
pendent" publishes  a 
circular  issued  in  the  name  of  the  "  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Great  Japan  Buddhists' 
Union  at  their  headquarters  "  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  addressed  to  the  "  consideration  of 
ecclesiastics  throughout  the  world."  The 
authors  of  this  circular  make  themselves  to 
a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  China;  We 
think  that  history  abundantly  shows  that 
these  charges  are  greatly  exaggerated 
where  they  are  not  wholly  false ;  that  the 
anti-foreign  feeling  is  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  due  to  prejudices  against  the  mission- 
aries, and  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
the  contemptuous  disregard  of   Chinese 
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prejudices  by  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal representatives  of  Western  nations, 
especially  the  former.  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  affirmation  that  "  the  missionaries 
are  to  be  held  largely,  if  not  entirely,  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  disturbances  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom,"  a  statement  which, 
if  made  by  one  Christian  sect  of  another 
Christian  sect,  would  be  put  down  wholly 
to  sectarian  prejudices.  The  Buddhist 
Representatives  "  submit  two  proposals  to 
the  propagators  of  religion  in  the  world." 
The  first  is  that  the  missionaries  should 
avoid  any  act  calculated  to  create  a  srus- 
picion  "  as  to  the  existence  of  their  secret 
connection  with  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
own  countries" — a  vague  phrase,  the  value 
of  which  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
to  be  accorded  to  it ;  and  that  they  also 
refrain  from  claiming  compensation  for 
damages  incurred,  we  judge  from  the  acts 
of  mobs,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  govern- 
ment itself — a  moderation  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  would  be  commendable 
if  the  claim  involved  for  its  exaction  mili- 
tary force.  The  second  proposition  asks 
that  the  missionaries  be  withheld  **from 
all  forms  of  procedure  which  might  possi- 
bly be  regarded  as  disturbing  the  social 
institutions  of  China."  The  value  of  this, 
again,  depends  upon  its  interpretation.  If 
it  be  true,  as  the  Representatives  affirm, 
that  **  the  Chinese  civilization  is  as  yet 
rudimentary,  and  improvements  may  in 
many  respects  be  necessary  in  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  jjeople,"  then  certainly 
the  representatives  of  a  higher  civilization 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  disturb  the 
social  institutions  of  China.  Christianity 
has  always  disturbed  the  social  institutions 
of  paganism,  ever  since  the  early  days 
when  it  overthrew  slavery,  put  an  end  to 
unlimited  freedom  of  divorce,  and  restored 
the  integrity  of  the  family.  That  this 
necessary  disturbance  is  to  be  accom- 
plished with  tact,  with  consideration,  by 
indirect  and  constructive  measures  rather 
than  by  direct  criticism,  is  true.  Do  the 
Representatives  of  the  Great  Buddhist 
Union  mean  anything  more  than  this  ? 
We  are  not  quite  sure.  The  circular  has 
throughout  a  Buddhistic  vagueness.  On 
the  whole,  we  do  not  think  this  circular, 
though  its  spirit  is  excellent,  adds  much 
either  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
problem  or  our  understanding  of  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  it* 


Chicago's  Juvenile  Court 


The  Illinois  statute 


of  1898  providing  a 
special  court  to  try  the  cases  of  dependent 
and  delinquent  children  seems  to  have 
proven  a  successful  experiment.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act  there  were  nearly 
always*  from  forty  to  fifty  boys  in  jail  in 
Chicago  awaiting  trial  in  the  criminal 
courts.  ''  It  was  not  uncommon,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  The  Outlook,  "  for  the 
Grand  Jury  to  report  that  children  of  nine 
years  of  age  were  suffering  confinement 
in  the  county  jail  awaiting  trial,  although 
the  laws  of  Illinois  recognized  no  capacity 
for  criminality  in  children  of  that  age." 
By  the  new  statute  the  commitment  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  twelve  to  jail  is 
expressly  forbidden,  and  only  thirty -seven 
older  children  were  committed  to  jail  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months.  The  essential 
aim  of  the  new  law  was,  as  expressed  in 
the  act  itself,  "  that  the  care,  custody,  and 
discipline  of  a  child  shall  approximate  as 
much  as  may  be  to  that  which  is  given  by 
its  parents,  and  that,  in  all  cases  where  it 
can  properly  be  done,  the  child  should  be 
placed  in  an  approved  family  home,  and 
become  a  member  of  the  family  by  adop- 
tion or  otherwise."  It  thus  aimed,  not 
only  to  keep  the  better  part  of  the  chil- 
dren out  of  penal  institutions,  but  also,  so 
far  as  possible,  out  of  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions which  would  separate  them  from 
the  ordinary  life  of  self-supporting  people. 
The  method  by  which  the  act  seeks  to 
secure  this  end  is  the  employment  of 
probation  officers  to  keep  track  of  the 
children,  who  are  paroled  and  put  in 
charge  of  private  families  instead  of  being 
sent  to  public  institutions.  Out  of  thir- 
teen hundred  delinquent  boys  brought 
before  the  court  during  the  last  year, 
eleven  hundred  were  paroled.  In  many 
cases  the  children  are  returned  on  parole 
to  their  parents,  and  the  influence  of  the 
probation  officers  is  said  to  be  a  help  to 
the  parents  in  maintaining  authority  over 
unruly  children,  and  also  a  help  to  the 
children  in  cases  where  the  parents  have 
sent  them  out  to  beg  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  school  or  securing  them  self- 
respecting  work.  As  with  all  experiments, 
a  good  many  difficulties  have  had  to  be 
met,  and  only  through  the  co-op)eration  of 
several  private  charities  and  women's 
clubs  have  the  friends  of  the  law  succeeded 
in  securing  a  sufficient  force  of  probation 
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ofl&cers  or  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
children  who  are  under  detention.  But 
the  law  has  commended  itself  to  the  Judges 
who  have  been  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  newly  created  court,  and  the  vener- 
able Judge  Tuley  enthusiastically  com- 
mends it.  "  More,"  he  says, "  can  be  done 
in  ten  years  in  the  Juvenile  Court  to  sup- 
press crime  than  can  be  accomplished  in 
hfty  years  in  the  criminal  court." 


Japanese  in  America    ^^  ^^^^  there  were  only 

two    Japanese    consul- 
ates in  the  United  States ;  at  present  there 
are  consulates  at  Honolulu,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  (with  a  branch  at  Tacoma),  Chi- 
cago, and  New  York  City,  while  honorary 
consulates  have  been  established  at  Phil- 
adelphia, New  Orleans,  and   Galveston. 
Since  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  there  are 
from   thirty   thousand  to   fifty  thousand 
Japanese    under  our    flag.      The   Japan- 
ese in   America    are    chiefly   merchants, 
students,  and  butlers  or  domestics.     The 
report   of    Mr.    Sadatsuchi   Uchida,   the 
Consul   at  New  York  City,  shows  about 
eleven    hundred    Japanese    residents    in 
Greater  New  York  alone.     The  question 
arises.  What  is  being  done  for  the  Japanese 
in  America  by  Christians  ?     In  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii  there  are  sixteen  Meth- 
odist churches  where  Japanese  worship  in 
their  own  tongue.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris, 
who   has  long  worked   for   Japanese  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  is  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Hawaii,  and   stands   at   the   head    of    a 
school   for   Japanese   in   San   Francisco. 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians 
also  have  churches  and  missions  in  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Salinas,  and  San  Francisco.     In 
New  York  City,  through  the  energy  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon,  two  "Japanese   Christian 
Homes"   have  been    established,  where 
daily  devotional   exercises   are   enjoyed, 
mid-week  prayer-meetings  well  attended, 
and  Sunday-schools  and  Sunday  evening 
preaching  services  conducted  with  success. 
Though  helped  most  by  Baptists,  these 
Homes  do  a  thoroughly  interdenomina- 
tional work.     Japanese  who  have  regular 
employment  secure  a  room  and  board  in 
either  Home  for  the  nominal  sum  of  four 
dollars  per  week.     The  farewell  meetings 
when  any  of  their  number  are  about  to 
leave  the  city  are  models  of  good  fellow- 


ship and  friendship,  and  their  prayers  and 
songs  and  earnest  faces  impress  the  visitor 
deeply.  There  have  been  many  conver- 
sions in  Greater  New  York  during  the 
past  five  years,  the  greatest  spiritual 
awakening  coming  through  the  zealous 
labors  of  the  Rev.  K.  Okajima,  a  Japanese 
evangelist,  who  has  just  returned  to  Japan. 
He  is  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Namae 
and  Mr.  Matsuno.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Severance,  116  Hicks  Street, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Severance  was  formerly 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
Japan. 

A  Practical  Politician 

The  aversion  to  putting  a  practical 
politician  in  public  office  is  a  curious 
anomaly.  No  one  would  regard  it  as  a 
conclusive  objection  to  a  man's  elevation 
to  the  presidency  of  a  railroad  corporation 
that  he  was  a  practical  railroad  man,  or 
to  the  presidency  of  a  bank  that  he  was  a 
practical  banker,  or  to  the  head  of  a  great 
newspaper  that  he  was  a  practical  editor ; 
it  is  only  when  the  people  are  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  the  executive  head  of 
the  Nation  or  of  the  State  that  the  objec- 
tion is  made  to  the  practical  politician. 
But  the  practical  politician  ought  to  be 
the  very  one  to  understand  the  problems 
presented  by  the  conditions  in  the  State, 
and  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them  effect- 
ually, and  how  to  employ  the  kind  of 
instruments  which  he  has  to  work  with. 
Of  this  truth  Mr.  Odell,  the  newly  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  affords 
a  striking  illustration. 

To  modify  the  Scripture  counsel.  It  is 
not  well  to  praise  him  that  putteth  on  the 
armor  as  him  that  taketh  it  off.  Mr. 
Odeirs  administration  must  be  judged  at 
its  close,  not  at  its  beginning ;  but  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  his  first  mes- 
sage shows  one  ofthe  advantages  of  put- 
ting a  practical  politician  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  a  State.  What  is  necessary  is 
not  that  the  Governor  should  be  inex- 
perienced in  politics,  but  that  he  should 
care  more  about  the  well-being  of  the 
State  than  about  the  success  of  his  party, 
and  more  about  the  success  of  his  party 
than  about  his  own  political  advancement 
The  moral  qualities  of  Mr.  Odell  in  these 
two  respects  are  yet  to  be  proved,  but  his 
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message  has  proved  at  least  this,  that  he 
is  familiar  with  the  questions  which  con- 
cern the  State,  and  that  he  brings  to  bear 
to  their  solution  a  practical  business  judg- 
ment due  to  familiarity  with  the  business 
details  of  the  State  such  as  no  man  who 
was  not  a  practical  politician  could  ac- 
quire in  the  interval  between  his  election 
and  his  inauguration.  The  gist  of  this 
message  we  repeat  elsewhere;  here  it  must 
suffice  to  remark  on  three  features. 

The  proposals  for  economy  are  radical, 
but  they  are  in  the  main  practical. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  all  wise  we  do  not 
undertake  to  determine.  But  they  are  defi- 
nite, they  seem  calculated  to  promote  both 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  they  are  so 
full  of  promise  as  practical  propositions 
that  the. burden  of  proof  is  clearly  put 
upon  their  opponents,  if  they  have  any, 
to  show  that  they  are  impracticable. 

The  proposal  for  police  reform  in  New 
York  City  has  the  same  quality;  it  is 
both  radical  and  practical.  It  is  the  kind 
of  proposition  for  a  practical  politician  to 
make.  It  proposes  to  abolish  the  super- 
fluous chief  of  police,  to  make  one  police 
commissioner  whose  power  over  the  force 
shall  be  autocratic,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  but  who  shall  be  removable 
by  either  the  Mayor  or  the  Governor. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  Mayor  should 
share  with  the  Governor  the  power  of 
removal;  this  double  power  might  lead 
to  a  deadlock  under  certain  circum- 
stances; but  in  general  the  proposition 
avoids  all  the  objections  to  a  State  con- 
stabulary or  a  metropolitan  police  force 
under  the  power  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
equally  fatal  objections  to  the  present 
double-headed  arrangement  which  pre- 
vents the  people  from  holding  any  indi- 
vidual or  even  any  party  responsible  for 
maladministration.  The  Bureau  of  Elec- 
tions Governor  Odell  recommends  should 
be  bi-partisan  and  separated  from  the 
Police  Department 

His  recommendation  as  to  the  Ramapo 
legislation  is  as  follows : 

It  should,  therefore,  be  your  first  aim  to 
correct  and  repeal  such  provisions  of  the  law 
as  interfere  with  the  free  and  full  exercise  of 
such  powers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
then  to  place  it  upon  an  equality  with  the 
other  cities  of  the  State.  I  ask  the  speedy 
enactment  of  such  laws,  and  the  repeal  of  all 
conflicting  laws.  In  this  legislation  due  regard 
should  be  given  all  rights  mvolved,  reserving 
the  preference,  however,  for  the  city  wherever 


there  shall  be  a  conflict  between  the  rights 
now  possessed  by  private  corporations  and 
those  desired  by  tne  municipality. 

In  this  also  is  seen  the  practical  politician. 
He  proposes  to  guard  the  rights  of  private 
corporations  while  making  them  subordi- 
nate to  those  of  the  municipality.  But 
he  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  not 
merely  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  dty 
of  New  York  which  are  involved ;  those 
of  the  entire  State  are  equally  involved ; 
and  those  of  the  entire  State  should  be 
protected.  No  private  corporation  should 
be  permitted  to  rove  through  the  State 
and  take  possession  of  water  powers  and 
water  supplies  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
as  the  Ramapo  corporation  may  under  the 
present  law.  Nothing  less  should  satisfy 
the  people  of  the  State  than  the  repeal  of 
these  powers.  If  the  Legislature  adopts 
the  recommendation  of  the  Merchants' 
Association,  and  repeals  the  law  absolutely, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  practical  politician 
who  sits  in  the  Governor's  chair  will  ob- 
ject. If  there  is  any  question  of  the  rig^t 
of  the  Legislature  to  take  away  ix>wers 
which  it  never  ought  to  have  granted,  that 
question  may  w^ell  be  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  if  the  Ramapo 
Company  should  elect  to  raise  it 

Meanwhile  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Odell's 
message  indicates  that  a  practical  politi- 
cian has  by  his  nature  and  training  some 
admirable  qualifications  for  a  great  execu- 
tive. 

Better  than  Ship  Subsidy 

The  advocates  of  a  ship  subsidy  bill 
ask  of  the  opponents  of  that  bill  to  propose 
a  better  method  for  promoting  American 
commerce.  "Once,"  they  say,  "Ameri- 
can ships  sailed  all  seas  and  were  to  be 
seen  in  all  harbors.  Now  American  com- 
merce is  carried  in  foreign  ships.  '  Except 
for  our  coasting  trade  and  our  lake  trade 
there  are  no  American  ships.  We  pro- 
pose a  subsidy  in  order  to  revive  American 
commerce.  You  object ;  what  do  you 
propose  ?" 

This  is  a  fair  question,  and  The  Outlodc 
is  ready  w^th  its  answer. 

I.  We  propose  to  protect  American 
property  on  sea  as  we  do  on  land,  without 
asking  when  or  where  or  how  it  was  pro- 
duced, but  only.  To  whom  does  it  belong? 
When  buildings  are  destroyed  in  China 
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or  in  America,  we  do  not  inquire  whether 
they  were  built  by  American  workingraen 
or  out  of  American  lumber.  The  Ameri- 
can and  his  property  are  protected  wher- 
ever* he  goes,  provided  he  has  a  right  to 
go  there.  The  American  flag  is  over  him, 
and  it  is  his  guarantee  against  unjust 
assault — unless  he  is  on  the  sea,  and  his 
property  is  a  ship ;  then  he  has  no  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  American  flag, 
unless  his  ship  is  an  American-built  shipl 
A  Turk  builds  an  American's  house,  and  it 
is  protected  if  the  American  owns  it ;  an 
Englishman  builds  an  American's  ship, 
and  it  is  not  protected  although  the 
American  owns  it. 

What  sense  is  there  in  this  distinction  ? 
There  is  no  sense.  It  is  neither  rational 
nor  just.  We  would  give  to  the  American 
ship-owner  the  protection  we  accord  to 
every  other  owner.  We  would  ask  con- 
cerning a  ship,  as  we  ask  concerning  a 
house,  not,  Who  built  it?  but.  Who  owns  it? 
Every  ship  owned  by  an  American,  or  by 
a  corporation  organized  on  American  soil 
and  under  the  authority  of  American  law, 
should  have  a  right  to  fly  the  American 
flag,  and  a  right  to  all  the  protection 
which  that  flag  guarantees.  That  would 
be  our  first  step  toward  the  development 
of  an  American  commerce. 

II.  We    would    encourage    American 
ship-building,  not  by  paying  a  bonus  to 
ship-builders,  but  by  removing  the  obsta- 
cles to  their  trade  now  imposed  by  law. 
In  general  terms,  we  would  take  the  duty 
off  those  articles  which  most  largely  enter 
into    modem     ship    construction.      We 
would  not  compel  the  shipbuilder  to  pay 
a  bonus   to  the  iron-mill  and  the   steel 
manufacturer,  nor  to  the  lumber-dealer 
and  the  wood-worker,  nor  to  any  other  of 
the  trades  that  furnish  the  material  out 
of  which  ships  are  built  in  our  time.     All 
the  ship-owner  needs  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  own  and  sail  American  ships  is 
the  same  protection  that  America  gives 
to  all  other  owners.     All  the  ship-builder 
needs  in  order  to  induce  him  to  build 
American  ships  is>  permission  to  buy  his 
stock  where  he  can  buy  it  most  cheaply. 
In  fact,  he  would  continue  to  buy  it  of 
his  American   neighbor,  for  the   simple 
reason  that  America  can  produce  the  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  American  ships 
at  as  reasonable  a  price  as  his  foreign 
competitor.    We  are  selling  locomotives 


to  Russia,  and  iron  and  steel  bridges  to 
England.  What  sense  is  there  in  the 
claim  that  we  cannot  make  ships  for  our- 
selves? No  sense.  All  the  ship-owner 
needs  is  protection ;  all  the  ship-builder 
needs  is  an  open  market  Take  off  all 
restriction  on  ship-building  and  give  pro- 
tection to  all  ship-owners  for  five  years 
and  see  what  happens.  If  the  experiment 
fails,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  talk 
about  ship  subsidies. 

We  hoj)e  that  the  opponents  of  ship 
subsidies  will  continue  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress. The  longer  the  debate  continues 
and  the  more  thoroughly  the  scheme  is 
discussed,  the  less  probability  that  it  will 
finally  succeed. 


Church  or  Sect? 

The  late  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  not  only  filled  a  large  place  in 
the  public  life  of  his  State  and  gave 
promise  of  filling  a  larger  one  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  country,  but  was  a  man  of 
stainless  character  and  of  the  highest 
dignity  of  life ;  one  of  those  public  men 
who  personify  the  life  of  a  people  in  bear- 
ing, in  habit,  and  in  nature.  Like  many 
other  New  Englanders  of  distinction,  Gov- 
ernor Wolcott  was  a  Unitarian,  and  when 
he  died  the  funeral  services  were  arranged 
to  be  held  in  King's  Chaj)el,  Boston — a 
historic  structure  which  has  for  many 
years  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  Uni- 
tarian worship,  and  of  which  the  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown  is  pastor.  King's 
Chapel,  however,  as  every  one  familiar 
with  Boston  knows,  is  a  small  building, 
and  its  inadequacy  to  contain  one-tenth 
part  of  the  men  and  women  who  wished 
to  do  honor  to  Governor  Wolcott  was 
immediately  recognized.  Thereupon  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  of  that  city,  the  noble 
church  so  long  associated  with  the  noble 
ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks,  true  to  his 
own  instincts  and  to  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  offered  the  use  of  Trinity  for  the 
funeral  service,  as  a  tribute  to  Governor 
Wolcott  and  as  an  expression  of  Christian 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  The  offer  was 
accepted  ;  the  service  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  public  at 
large  instinctively  felt  that  another  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  kindness  between 
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different  bodies  of   Christians  had  been 
afforded. 

There  is,  however,  in  Boston,  as  in  other 
places,  a  small  body  of  Episcopal  clergy- 
men who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  make 
that  Church  a  sect  by  limiting  the  free 
play  of  a  true  catholicity.  The  honesty, 
the  zeal,  and  the  devotion  of  these  men  are 
above  question ;  many  of  them  are  living 
lives  conspicuous  for  piety  and  charity ; 
their  limitation  is  not  moral,  but  intellect- 
ual. It  is  the  blindness  of  a  certain  type 
of  priest  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
history,  has  made  him  dangerous  and 
obstructive  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
sincerity  and  zeal.  One  of  these  clergy- 
men, commenting  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's 
Church  in  Boston  upon  the  opening  of 
Trinity  Church  for  a  Unitarian  funeral 
service,  said:  > 

The  Church  has  fallen  upon  evil  times  in 
Massachusetts.  To  some  it  may  seem  as  if 
history  were  repeating  itself  and  the  days  of 
Arius  might  come  back,  if,  indeed,  they  nave 
not  come  already.  It  was  with  shame  and 
sorrow  that  Catholic  Christians  heard  that  on 
last  Monday,  in  the  largest  church  in  Boston, 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  who  denies  the  Lord  was  permitted 
to  hold  a  religious  service  in  the  church,  be- 
cause the  priest  who  was  in  charge  of  it  was 
not  faithful  to  his  trust.  However  great  the 
occasion  of  those  present  might  be,  it  was  an 
act  of  profanation.  It  is  of  no  use  shutting 
our  eyes  to  it.  With  sorrow,  indignation,  and 
righteous  anger,  and  with  shame  that  such  a 
thing  should  be  possible,  we  have  to  admit  it. 
There  is  little  use  in  going  to  the  public  papers 
about  it,  but  as  Christians  we  may  pray.  And 
the  one  thing  needed  most  now  is  that  many  of 
the  clergy  may  be  converted  to  the  faith,  and 
that  those  who  hold  the  faith  may  not  fall 
away. 

What  the  canonical  law  in  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts  may  be  we  do  not 
know ;  there  is  evidently  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  well-informed  clergymen 
as  to  whether  there  was  a  violation  of  that 
law .  In  that  aspect  of  the  case  the  public 
at  large  is  not  greatly  interested.  Canon 
law,  like  every  other  law,  has  great  and 
just  claims  and  may  not  be  broken  with 
impunity,  although  it  may  be  violated 
for  a  good  and  great  cause.  What  con 
cerns  the  public  is  the  spirit  in  which  this 
act  has  been  interpreted  by  a  certain 
group  of  Churchmen.  That  spirit  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  it  is  found  in  churches  of  every 
name  and  nature.  It  is  always  the  same 
in  essence,  though  there  are  wide  differ- 


ences in  its  expression.  Dr.  Donald 
opened  Trinity  Church  for  a  Unitarian 
service  precisely  as  many  a  Unitarian 
church,  and,  for  that  matter,  many  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  has  been  opened  to 
Episcopal  worship  in  times  of  sudden 
crisis.  The  Unitarian  clergyman  who 
officiated  in  Trinity  Church  did  not 
attempt  to  administer  any  sacrament  or  to 
discharge  any  priestly  function ;  he  sim- 
ply made  use  of  a  structure  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherliness.  The  church  was  not  and 
could  not  be  compromised  by  such  a  serv- 
ice in  commemoration  of  such  a  man, 
under  the  direction  of  a  minister  of  a 
body  of  Christians  especially  conspicuous 
for  purity  of  life,  for  intelligence,  and  for 
influence,  nor  could  the  church  in  any 
way  be  compromised  in  its  creed  or  its 
ecclesiastical  standing. 

If  the  Episcopal  Church  were  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  be  hospitable,  it  could 
never  strengthen  itself  by  isolation.  There 
is  but  one  opinion  of  the  man  who  cannot 
afford  to  know  people  unless  acquaint- 
ance with  tlicm  strengthens  his  own 
social  position ;  that  opinion  is  that  his 
own  social  position  is  still  to  be  made. 
A  family  which  has  to  draw  social  lines 
in  order  to  keep  its  position  is  not  a  fam- 
ily which  has  struck  deep  roots  into  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  has  too  long  a  history  and 
too  great  a  one  to  fear  to  extend  hospital- 
ity to  another  body  of  Christians,  even  if 
they  are  as  far  apart  from  its  historic 
faith  as  the  Unitarians.  Dr.  Donald's 
expression  of  Christian  courtesy  did  not 
open  the  flood-gates  to  Arianism,  but  the 
protest  against  it,  if  it  were  really  rep- 
resentative, would  do  more  to  set  back 
the  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country  and  to  weaken  its  hold  than 
any  assault  upon  its  doctrine  or  its  polity. 
Churches  are  tried  to-day  by  their  loyalty 
to  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  and  it  is 
quite  inconceivable  that  the  Master  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament  could  for  a 
moment  be  otherwise  than  cruelly  mis- 
represented by  the  spirit  of  the  men  wTio 
criticised  Dr.  Donald's  action.  There  is, 
fortunately  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  a 
larger  mind  in  it  than  that  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  action  of  this 
small  group  of  clergymen.  It  is  not 
irreverent   to  call  that   larger  mind  the 
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mind  of  Christ  The  presence  or  the 
absence  of  that  mind  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  will  determine  in  the  future 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  Church  or  a  sect. 


Indian    Industrial  Devel- 
opment 

After  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of 
dealing  with  the  American  Indian,  we 
may  quite  frankly  admit  that,  so  far  from 
developing  what  was  best  in  him,  the 
methods  hitherto  followed  have  produced 
in  the  modern  Indian  on  the  reservation 
a  lower  type  than  the  colonists  found. 
They  found  him  at  least  self-supporting ; 
we  see  him  a  helpless,  idle  prisoner  on  a 
reservation  which  no  white  men  want  (as 
yet),  a  creature  without  recognition  in  the 
law,  a  pauper  in  many  cases  dependent 
on  rations. 

The  old  hunting  methods  by  which  the 
Indian  lived  being  no  longer  possible,  it 
devolved  upon  us  as  an  imperative  duty 
first  of  all  to  provide  industries  that  would 
enable  him  to  be  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting.  Did  we  try  to  learn  what 
industries  he  already  possessed,  what  he 
loved  to  make  and  could  make  with  sur- 
passing skill  ?  Not  at  all  I  Precisely  the 
same  sort  of  book  education  was  given — 
where  offered  at  all — as  was  set  before 
white  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Later,  when  trades  were  taught  to  the 
select  few,  they  were  invariably  the  white 
man's  trades,  at  which  he  naturally  excels 
after  generations  of  employment  at  them, 
and  in  which  fierce  competition  already 
exists.  Even  when  philanthropists  wi shed 
to  give  Indian  women  a  home  industry, 
they  selected  lace-making — a  product 
evolved  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
European  aristocracy — and  offered  Brus- 
sels and  Paris  patterns  to  aboriginal 
women  upon  a  Minnesota  reservation  1 

Now,  laoking  backward  after  many 
years  of  blunders  at  what  the  Indians 
could  do  superlatively  well  when  white 
men  first  came  among  them,  we  find  sev- 
eral crafts  and  one  or  two  arts  that  reached 
the  very  height  of  aboriginal  excellence. 
Light,  fleet  Indian  canoes  weathered  the 
storms  on  the  Great  Lakes  when  La  Salle 
made  his  voyages  of  discovery  in  them. 
Who  build  our  canoes,  racing-shells,  and 


pleasure-boats  to-day  ?  Not  our  Indians, 
but  Canadians,  though  this  is  an  industry 
which  a  paternal  government,  committed 
to  a  protective  trade  policy,  might  easily 
have  retained  for  its  wards,  developing 
it  and  them  through  it. 

Certain  tribes  made  blankets.  The 
Spaniard,  to  whom  we  feel  so  vastly  su- 
perior to-day,  thanking  God  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men  are,  gave  the  Navajo  tribe 
its  first  flocks  of  sheep  bearing  a  pecu- 
liarly soft,  fine  wool.  Old  blankets  made 
from  this  wool,  and  colored  with  vegetable 
dyes  of  exquisite  tints,  were  works  of  art, 
and  are  worth  to-day  just  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  modern  Navajo  blankets, 
woven  of  Germantown  worsted,  colored 
with  quickly  fading,  crude,  jarring  aniline 
dyes.  The  latter  are  impossible  in  a  civil- 
ized home.  Even  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has 
protected  the  rug-making  industry  of  his 
land  by  forbidding  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  I 
The  Tlinkits  and  Navajos  have  the  foun- 
dations of  self-support  already  laid  in 
their  blanket-weaving,  which  needs  only 
intelligent,  sympathetic  direction  by  white 
educators. 

In  the  Southwest  especially,  good  pot- 
tery was  made.  Not  long  ago  a'  lady  from 
New  York,  while  traveling  in  Arizona, 
showed  one  of  the  few  old  Indian  potters 
how  to  put  a  hard  finish  on  his  jars. 
Very  touching  was  his  gratitude  when  he 
thanked  her  through  an  interpreter  for  this 
simple  service  by  which  a  hitherto  brittle 
ware  was  rendered  durable.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  soft-tinted,  decorative  Pue- 
blo jars  in  this  lady's  Eastern  home, 
where  she  uses  them  as  jardiniferes  for 
palms  and  other  house  plants,  and  have 
contrasted  them  with  the  ugly  Vienna  and 
majolica  jardiniferes  of  commerce,  realize 
that  our  loss  has  been  almost  as  great  as 
the  Indians'  in  not  fostering  their  pottery 
industry. 

Indian  women  were  once  unrivaled 
bead-workers.  Possibly  they  could  not 
compete  with  Parisians  in  making  passe- 
menterie for  the  ultra-fashionable  dress- 
makers, fashions  change  so  quickly ;  but 
some  of  the  staple  jet  and  steel  passe- 
menterie, chatelaine  bags,  ladies'  belts,  and 
beaded  millinery  they  might  yet  be  taught 
to  make.  The  writer  has  seen  stoles 
made  of  strung  beads  through  which  the 
light  shone  as  through  stained  glass,  and 
a  most  beautiful  communion  table-cloth, 
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which  were  the  labor  of  love  of  one 
Indian  woman  in  Dakota.  These  suggest 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  Indian  bead- 
work  in  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 

But  of  all  the  native  arts,  basket-making 
reached  the  greatest  j)erf  ection  among  the 
Indians.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  were 
found  such  marvelous  weaves,  such  inter- 
esting symbolic  designs,  beautiful  shapes, 
and  durable  colors.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  baskets  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  have  been  gathered  together,  those 
made  by  our  North  American  Indians 
easily  excel ;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
thinking  of  Indian  baskets,  the  majority  of 
Americans  have  in  mind  the  combinations 
of  splints  and  sweet  grass,  colored  with 
dyes  from  the  drug-store,  such  as  are 
offered  by  half-breeds  on  the  Eastern 
hotel  piazza  to  the  summer  boarder. 
The  strong  and  artistic  Apache  weaves 
that  hold  water  in  an  arid  land  where 
every  drop  is  exceedingly  precious,  the 
exquisite  little  basket  hats  in  which 
maidenhair  fern  stems  are  interwoven  to 
form  a  striking  decoration,  the  wonderful 
Pomo  feather  baskets  that  are  always  as 
valuable  as  a  pony,  and  one  of  which  was 
recently  sold  to  a  museum  for  eight 
hundred  dollars,  the  flexible  decorative 
baskets  made  by  the  Alaskan  Indians, 
who  are  now  starving — these  baskets  are 
practically  unknown  except  to  the  ethnol- 
ogist and  traveler. 

Now  the  very  ancient  art  of  basketry, 
as  once  practiced  by  our  aborigines  for 
household  and  ceremonial  purposes,  is 
perilously  near  the  extinction  point.  No 
Indian  children  or  young  women  make 
baskets  to-day — only  a  few  old  squaws 
here  and  there  in  the  West.  Tribes 
which  even  five  years  ago  excelled  in  a 
unique  basketry  all  their  own,  no  longer 
feel  the  need  to  practice  it  since  the 
trader  has  come  among  them  with  cheap 
tinware  and  crockery.  These  poor  people 
know  nothing  of  the  great  market  in  the 
East  awaiting  artistic  articles  for  decora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  more  prosaic  scrap- 
baskets,  work-baskets,  hampers,  fruit, 
candy,  and  flower-baskets,  which  are  now 
imported  from  Germany  and  Japan  in 
countless  numbers.  Surely  this  is  a  trade 
which  properly  belongs  to  our  needy 
Indians.  If  the  art  is  not  to  be  lost,  it 
must  be  revived  at  once,  while  the  old 
squaws  are  alive  to  teach  it 


It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  <rf 
the  times,  an  earnest  of  the  new  spirit  at 
work  among  those  to  whom  the  education 
of  all  our  subject  peoples  is  intrusted, 
that  the  Indian  Commissioner  is  now 
planning  to  revive  basketry  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's Indian  schools.  Instead  of  the 
cruel  alienation  of  sympathy  between  par- 
ents and  children  involved  in  the  present 
system  of  Indian  education,  there  will  be 
at  least  one  bond  added.  An  inspiriting 
feeling  that  everjrthing  Indian  is  not  nec- 
essarily unworthy  and  bad  (as  has  been 
for  a  century  implied)  will  be  instilled. 
Increased  numbers  of  white  friends  will 
be  won  for  the  generally  despised  Indian 
when  his  material,  moral,  and  spiritual 
condition  improve  under  the  quickening 
influence  of  an  appreciated,  remunerative 
industry.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
art  will  deteriorate  when  commercialism 
touches  it,  but  we  have  faith  that  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Turkish  Sultan  will  not  surpass 
that  of  the  American  gentlemen  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  have  this  matter  in  charge. 


The   Best  Preparation 

The  best  preparation  for  the  future  does 
not  consist  in  thinking  about  it,  nor  pri- 
marily in  planning  for  it,  but  in  doing  the 
work  of  the  day  with  the  largest  intelli- 
gence and  the  keenest  conscience.  The 
school-boy  is  not  prepared  for  the  tasks 
and  responsibilities  of  manhood  by  con- 
tinually dwelling  on  the  things  he  will  do 
when  he  becomes  a  man ;  it  is  well  that 
he  should  think  very  little  about  them, 
and  that  the  emphasis  of  his  thought 
should  rest  on  the  work,  the  play,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  He  will  have 
his  dreams,  as  every  boy  of  intelligence 
has  them,  and  the  future  will  beckon  him 
on  with  a  thousand  invisible  signs  and  a 
thousand  inaudible  voices,  to  which  his 
heart  and  imagination  will  continually 
respond ;  but  it  is  not  the  future  on  which 
his  mind  ought  to  dwell ;  it  is  the  present 
He  who  thinks  wisely  of  the  present  and 
does  well  with  the  present  thinks  most 
wisely  and  does  best  with  the  future  ;  for 
the  future  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
present.  The  wise  farmer  spends  veiy 
little  time  in  meditating  on  his  harvest  at 
the  time  of  seed-sowing;   his  whole  cod- 
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cem  is  to  get  the  seed  under  the  ground 
under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and  to 
give  it  the  best  possible  care.  So  far  as 
he  can  control  it,  the  future  is  involved  in 
every  day's  work. 

This   is  true  in  every  relation  of  life. 
Work  and  action  ought  to  be  planned  so 
far  as  either  lies  within  the  control  of  the 
planner ;  every  life  ought  to  be  dominated 
by  a  general  aim ;  every  one  ought  to  be 
working  for  some  ultimate  purpose;  but 
the  ultimate  purpose  is  accomplished  and 
the  remotest  goal  reached,  not  by  con- 
tinually   meditating  upon    them,  but   by 
getting  the  vantage-ground  which  comes 
when  each  day  receives  the  deposit  of  all 
that  a  man  can  give  out  of  his  conscience, 
his   intelligence,  and  his  character,  and 
every  year  sums  up  the  entire  capacity  of 
his  nature  in  what  has  been  done.     They 
are  right  who  insist  that  we  ought  to  cul- 
tivate the  expectation   of  good    fortune 
and  to  put  out  of  our  minds  the  appre- 
hension of  calamity ;  for  we  best  prepare 
ourselves  for  misfortune  by  the  serenity 
and  poise  of  mind  which  anticipates  and 
demands  the   best  from    life.     Strength 
comes,  not  from  building  shelters  for  one's 
self  against  possible  disasters,  but  from 
living  bravely  and  freely  as  if  there  were 
no  enemy  in  sight     The   man    who    is 
always  skulking  across  the  field  seeking 
some  form  of  shelter  is  quite  as  likely  to 
fall  as  the  man  who  bravely  faces  the  fire 
from  the  most  commanding  position.    One 
man  shapes  his  life  by  fear,  and  the  other 
by  courage ;  neither  is  secure,  because  in 
one  sense  there  is  no  security  in    life, 
danger  being  always  present ;  but  courage 
is  far  more  safe  than  cowardice.     The 
best  preparation  for  the  future,  whether 
for  work,  calamity,  trial,  or  task,  is  to  do 
thoroughly,  bravely,  and  cheerfully  those 
things  which  fall  to  our  hand  day  by  day. 
It  is  after  this  fashion  that  the  greatest 
works    are    accomplished;   it  is  by  this 
method  that  the    finest    characters    are 
formed ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  wisest 
train  themselves  for  life.     He  who  gives 
himself    up   to  thoughts  of  heaven  and 
anticipations  of  happiness  denies  himself 
that  preparation  for  heaven  which  comes 
by  accepting  the  education  of  life,  and 
which  is  the  only  sure  promise  of    the 
possession  of  heaven.     We  must  create 
heaven  within  ourselves  before  we  claim 
it  ^  a  condition. 


The  Spectator 


The  Spectator  has  a  word  of  warning : 
never  return  to  the  scenes  of  your  youth 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  the  delusion  that 
time  has  passed  you  by.  Should  you,  in 
defiance  of  this  advice,  go  to  a  place 
where  you  face  your  youth,  if  you  bring 
to  the  experience  the  proper  mental  atti- 
tude, you  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
amuse  you.  One  experience  of  the  Spec- 
tator was  surrounded  by  the  right  con- 
ditions. He  was  alone  in  a  hotel  in  the 
heart  of  the  village  on  Sunday  morning. 
Early  he  walked  through — he  was  going 
to  say  familiar  streets ;  that  would  have 
been  incorrect.  Their  familiarity  was  geo- 
graphical only.  The  Spectator's  recollec- 
tion was  of  country  roads  where  were  now 
macadamized  streets.  Roads  had  been 
opened  where  corn-fields  were  familiar  to 
the  Spectator.  On  this  meadow  of  his 
youth  rises  a  stately  mansion,  or  perhaps 
rather  a  house  defying  architectural  clas- 
sification. A  familiar  house  has  been  dis- 
guised by  piazzas,  bay-windows,  leaded 
panes,  and  varying  projections  until  its 
identity  is  a  matter  of  location,  not  out- 
line. Nothing  remains,  not  even  the 
school-house ;  sunshine  glares  where  shade 
was  remembered,  for  the  trees  have  suf- 
fered by  insects  and  time.  Shade  has 
come  where  there  were  memories  of  long, 
hot  walks ;  lawns  like  velvet  have  replaced 
grass-plots  with  flower  borders.  On  every 
side  are  the  evidences  of  the  architect  and 
landscape-gardener,  professional  or  ama- 
teur. The  scene  of  his  youth  was  a 
simple  New  England  village.  This  is  a 
suburban  town  of  wealth,  social  activity, 
and  consequent  division  of  interests. 
"  Where  are  the  scenes  of  my  youth  ?" 
asks  the  Spectator's  heart.  "  In  memory's 
gallery,"  responds  the  Spectator's  head, 
which  has  kept  itself  more  in  touch  with 
what  may  be  called  the  trend  of  things. 

Later,  when  the  church-bells  rang  out 
without  the  jangle  that  the  homely  poet 
has  put  into  rhyme,  the  Spectator  sat  on 
the  piazza  of  that  modern  institution,  a 
summer  hotel.  First  came  the  foot-pas- 
sengers to  heaven,  singly  and  in  groups, 
family  and  friends.  Here  is  a  familiar 
face.  The  Spectator  leans  eagerly  for- 
ward. The  face  is  turned  toward  the 
piazza  with  a  glance  expressing  the  Ian- 
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guid  interest  that  the  native  takes  in  the 
transient.  No  gleam  of  recognition  comes, 
and  the  Spectator  leans  back  disappointed, 
to  suddenly  discover  a  bent  pair  of  shoul- 
ders, steps  carefully  taken,  silvered  hair, 
but  in  spite  of  all  a  familiar  something 
that  almost  brings  him  to  his  feet.  This 
is  the  man  he  knew ;  the  other  is  his  son. 
The  older  man  looks  at  the  Spectator,  a 
puzzled  expression  in  his  face,  half  smiles, 
and  then  turns  away. 


Ah  I  here  comes  a  family  in  a  carriage. 
The  same  carriage,  the  same  colored  horse, 
and  the  same  sweet  smiling  girl  beside  her 
grandfather — no,  that  must  be  John,  her 
Uncle  John.  Again  sure  of  recognition, 
the  Spectator  leans  forward.  The  rosy, 
sweet  face  is  turned  toward  him  as  in  the 
old  days,  but  there  is  no  bow.  A  large, 
florid  woman  on  the  back  seat  leans  for- 
ward, and  then  bows  half  doubtfully,  but 
with  the  identifying  smile.  The  Spectator 
gasps  as  he  mechanically  reaches  for  his 
hat — yes,  the  girl,  in  the  front  seat  is  the 
daughter.  The  florid  lady  ?  That  is  the 
girl  of  the  Spectator's  youth. 

Here  on  the  front  seat  of  a  drag  is  the 
model  of  Gibson's  college  athlete,  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  American  manhood. 
Money  has  given  him  just  what  he  needed 
to  bring  out  his  best  points.  Say  what 
you  will  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
poverty  in  developing  men,  wealth  well 
applied  has  the  advantage.  Again  the 
Spectator  experienced  the  thrill  of  expect- 
ancy. Who  is  that  heavy,  disdainful  man 
beside  him?  Whyl  yesl  Wealth  has 
its  disadvantages.  Is  this  the  man  whose 
kindliness,  generosity,  and  enthusiasm  as 
a  boy  made  him  the  friend  of  everybody — 
this  man  whose  face  and  every  line  of 
whose  body  revealed  to  the  Spectator  the 
meaning  of  "  bloated  bondholder  "  ?  No, 
the  boy  is  his  father  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  familiarity  with  wealth  in  child- 
hood and  youth. 

And  who  is  this  with  flash  of  diamonds, 
and  softly  wrapped  in  lace  ?  Not  on  rose- 
leaves  are  you  resting,  my  lady.  Note 
the  anxious,  searching  glances  thrown  at 
the  occupants  of  other  vehicles.  None 
bpwls  more  softly  over  the  roads,  none  is 


drawn  by  more  glossy  horses  or  driven 
by  more  supercilious-looking  coachman. 
Why,  yes,  the  Spectator  remembers  1  The 
farm  was  never  the  source  of  wealth.  A 
living  from  it  meant  hard  work  and  no 
play.  Its  rocks  are  the  foundation  of  a 
house  whose  beauties  have  been  the  themes 
of  journalists,  reproduced  by  the  aid  of 
photography  to  arouse  the  envy  of  the 
mean.  Curiously  enough,  the  old  farm 
produced  its  richest  harvest  from  that 
which  the  owner  never  cultivated — the 
view.  The  sale  of  the  old  farm  in  villa, 
plots  made  residence  in  the  village  possible, 
and  many  other  things  not  dreamed  of  in 
that  time  when  we  were  young  together. 
In  the  village  my  lady  met  Mr.  Enter- 
prise, who  shrewdly  saw  that,  by  the  aid  of 
his  clerkly  knowledge  of  Wall  Street,  he 
could  make  her  hundreds  thousands.  He 
has,  but  the  magic  of  wealth  has  not 
accomplished  her  purpose  in  life,  to  shine 
among  the  leaders. 

The  Spectator  discovered  that  Dives 
has  been  the  fairy  godfather  to  many  in 
the  dear  old  town.  The  farms  exchanged 
for  money  brought  ease  of  mind  and  body 
to  toilers  now  at  rest.  They  opened  col- 
lege doors  to  the  children  of  the  Spectator's 
day.  They  established  sons  in  business. 
Dives  has  brought  prosperity  to  the  sleepy 
old  town,  and  changed  its  standards. 

The  Spectator  met  the  man  who  was 
the  ideal  of  his  youth.  There  was  no 
change.  Time  had  passed  both  by. 
They  met  with  the  old-time  hand-clasp. 
"  The  more  I  look  at  you,"  said  the  Ideal 
to  the  Spectator,  '*  the  more  clearly  I  see 
you  have  not  changed.  Your  voice  and 
manner  are  the  same,  and  your  mind 
works  just  as  it  always  has."  A  con- 
tented sigh  as  the  Ideal  settled  back  in 
his  chair  echoed  the  Spectator's  content 
They  sat  silent  in  the  twilight  of  that 
Sunday  evening.  The  Spectator  looked 
at  the  Ideal.  Yes,  there  was  a  change, 
the  change  of  realization.  He  was  just 
what  the  Spectator  dreamed,  had  prophe- 
sied in  his  own  soul.  What  had  saddened 
the  Spectator  during  the  day  was  that 
he  had  seen  that  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared.  Now  he  looked  into  the 
face  of  one  who  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  subtle  qualities  that  make  our  Ideals. 
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THE  summons  to  assemble  on  De- 
cember 3  took  us  all  by  surprise. 
After   the   hard   fighting   of   the 
General  Election  we  had  looked  forward 
to  a  spell  of  rest,  or  at  least  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  our  own  business, 
and  we  were  scattered  far  and  wide.     I 
happened  to  be  in  Finland  when  the  news 
reached  me.     It  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  Government's  little  dodges  to  win  the 
election.     At  the  end  of  September  they 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  they 
had  not  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  war 
much  longer,  yet  not  a  syllable  did  they 
say  to  this   effect.     If  the  country  had 
learned  that  another  sixteen  millions  ster- 
ling was  immediately  necessary,  it  would 
have   had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
methods  of  the  war  and  the    means  of 
raising  this  sum,  and  not  a  few  Conserva- 
tive seats  would  have  been  in  peril.  Hence 
this  golden  silence.    Another  discretionary 
dodge  was  the  concealment  of  the  fact 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the    Ministry 
which    the  whole  country,  Unionist  and 
Liberal  alike,  was  demanding,  would  be 
nothing  but    a    reshuffle  of   the    offices 
among  the  same  men,  almost  without  the 
introduction  of  a  drop  of  new  blood.     A 
leading  Conservative  newspaper  frankly 
remarked,  when  Lord  Salisbury  had  shuffled 
his  Ministers  about,  that  if  this  had  been 
foreseen  during  the   election    the  result 
would  probably  have  been  different.     In- 
deed, the  Duke    of    Devonshire  himself 
almost  admitted  this  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  "  Standard,"  the  chief  Conservative 
organ,  declared,  the  day  before  the  ap- 
pointment was  officially  announced,  that 
to  make  Lord  Lansdowne  Foreign  Secre- 
tary would  be  "  an  almost  inconceivable 
blunder ;"  and  when  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  another  Conservative  journal  sum- 
marily dismissed  him  as  "an  academic 
amateur  " — which,  so  far  as  knowledge  of 
trade  and  commerce  go,  he  assuredly  is. 
And  the  appointment  of  Lord  Selborne  to 


be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  re- 
ceived with  something  like  despair  by 
both  parties — the  Conservatives  being 
really  the  more  dissatisfied  of  the  two. 
There  was  a  most  earnest  desire  to  see 
the  control  of  the  navy  in  the  strongest 
possible  hands.  Mr.  Goschen  was  a  strong 
man,  but  he  had  failed  to  keep  the  navy 
up  to  its  proper  standard.  Among  the 
experts  and  the  Admirals — this  is  com- 
mon knowledge — a  feeling  not  far  from 
alarm  reigned,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  the  new  First  Lord  would  be  a  man 
of  sufficient  weight  and  experience  to 
stand  up  for  the  navy  against  all  personal 
influences  and  against  the  well-known 
economy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  appointment  of  Lord  Selborne 
was  a  knock-down  blow.  Against  him 
personally  there  is,  of  course,  not  a  word 
to  be  said.  He  is  a  man  of  personal  charm 
and  high  character,  and  he  had  been  an 
industrious  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies— with  little  left  him  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  do.  But  he  is  forty-one,  he  has 
had  no  official  opportunity  whatever  of 
learning  anything  about  the  navy,  and  he 
is  married  to  Lord  Salisbury's  daughter. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  for  one  minute 
that  if  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
naval  needs  arose  in  the  Cabinet  he  would 
be  able  to  stand  fast  in  the  interests  of 
his  office  against  his  father-in-law,  and  a 
man  of  the  age,  experience,  and  almost 
brutally  determined  character  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury's  followers 
reeled  under  the  blow  of  Lord  Selbome's 
appointment. 

Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  of 
surprise  under  which  the  new  Parliament 
met  a  fortnight  ago.  To  American  readers 
who  did  not  follow  the  general  election 
closely,  a  few  facts  concerning  its  compo- 
sition may  be  of  interest. 

The  elections  of  1895  gave  Lord  Salis- 
bury a  majority  of  152.  By-elections 
unfavorable  to  his  Government  reduced 
this  to  128  at  the  dissolution  last  Septem- 
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ber.  In  the  elections  of  this  year  the 
Unionists  won  38  seats  from  the  Liberals, 
and  the  Liberals  won  35  seats  from  the 
Unionists— a  net  gain  of  three  seats  to 
the  Unionists,  counting  six  upon  a  divis- 
ion in  the  House,  and  thus  raising  Lord 
Salisbury's  majority  to  1 34.  That  is,  he 
brought  back  the  big  majority  he  had  at 
the  dissolution,  plus  six ;  while  he  was 
nine  seats  short  of  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions of  1895.  Naturally,  the  Government 
supporters  regard  their  majority  of  134 
as  a  huge  triumph,  while  the  Opposition 
like  to  think  that  a  net  loss  of  only  three 
seats  was  not  so  bad,  considering  that 
Lord  Salisbury  dissolved  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  register  of  voters  was 
worst  for  them — an  action  without  prece- 
dent in  British  political  history — and  that 
the  war  fever  and  even  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism were  used  unscrupulously  against  them. 

In  England  the  Liberals  gained  ten 
seats  upon  the  figures  of  1895,  but  still 
the  "  predominant  partner  "  returns  339 
Unionists  to  126  Liberals.  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  once  the  stronghold  of 
Liberalism,  went  back  five  seats,  and  now 
sends  to  Westminster  38  Unionists  to  34 
Liberals.  In  1892  Scotland  sent  50  Lib- 
erals to  22  Unionists — the  falling  off  is 
both  mysterious  and  fatal.  Wales  alone 
remains  faithful  to  her  Liberal  principles ; 
she  is  now  represented  by  26  Liberals  to 
4  Unionists.  London,  of  course,  is  hope- 
lessly Tory :  54  Unionists  to  8  Liberals. 
Ireland  remains  exactly  as  in  1895 :  82 
Nationalists  to  21  Unionists.  The  Scot- 
tish dkb&cU  is,  however,  much  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  recent  elections  from 
our  point  of  view  ;  Glasgow,  for  instance, 
which  once  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
triumphant  telegram,  "  We  are  seven,'* 
has  now  seven  Unionist  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  explanation  is 
multiform — war  feeling,  disappointment 
that  Lord  Rosebery  had  not  returned  to 
the  leadership,  absence  of  good  Liberal 
candidates,  the  canny  logic  that,  as  a 
Liberal  majority  was  impossible,  the  Union- 
ists had  better  be  as  strong  as  possible  to 
finish  off  the  job  they  had  undertaken, 
and  the  staleness  of  the  register  by  which 
large  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  of 
whom  a  majority  would  vote  Liberal,  were 
disqualified. 

The  totals  of  votes  cast  give  some  in- 
teresting and  instructive  results,  although 


there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  these 
calculations  because  of  the  large  number 
of  members  returned  without  a  contest, 
in  which  cases  the  votes  have  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  some  theoretical  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the  editor  of  tl» 
"  Daily  News,"  who  is  regarded  as  our 
most  expert  political  meteorologist,  adopts 
the  plan,  with  r^^ard  to  uncontested  seats, 
of  assuming  that  75  per  cent,  of  qualified 
voters  cast  their  votes,  and  that  of  these 
votes  two-thirds  were  cast  for  the  party 
holding  the  seat  and  one-third  for  the 
other  party.  On  this  basis  he  finds  that 
in  Great  Britain  2,465,935  votes  bebng 
to  the  Government,  and  2,049,064  to  the 
Opposition,  giving  a  Government  major- 
ity of  only  416,871  votes.  The  567  seats 
in  Great  Britain  are  now  held  by  381 
Ministerialists  and  186  Opposition  mem- 
bers. According  to  the  strength  of  votes 
upon  the  above  calculation,  there  should 
be  310  Ministerialists  and  257  of  the 
Opposition.  That  is,  while  the  actual 
majority  is  195,  the  proportional  majority 
should  be  53.  If  Ireland  be  added,  the 
figures  are  still  more  striking:  actual, 
134;  proportional,  26.  In  the  country 
there  are  five  Unionists  to  four  Liberals ; 
in  the  House"  of  Commons  there  are  six 
Unionists  to  three  Liberals.  Figures  like 
these  constitute  the  case  of  the  advocate 
of  a  system  of  proportional  representation 
— a  reform  or  a  fad,  according  to  your 
point  of  view,  of  which  not  so  much  is 
heard  to-day  as  was  heard  ten  years  aga 
One  other  point  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  as  it  concerns  a  change 
which  many  Conservatives  and  Unionists 
have  at  heart,  and  which  may  therefore 
conceivably  be  embodied  some  day  in  a 
bill  presented  by  them  to  Parliament.  If 
representation  to  Parliament  rests  upon  a 
basis  of  population,  Ireland  (I  quote  the 
figures  of  Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling)  has  in 
1901  an  excess  of  members  of  33,  while 
England  and  Wales  have  a  deficiency  of 
34  :  because  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  increasing — they  had  74.5 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1881,  and  79  per  cent  in 
1901 — while  that  of  Ireland  is  decreasing; 
she  had  in  1881  14.8  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  in  1901  only  10.4  percent 
This  statistician  claims  to  show  that  on 
the  bases  of  number  of  Parliamentary 
electors  and  of  contribution  to  Imperial 
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services  Ireland  also  has  a  great  excess 
of  representation.  I  confine  myself  to 
the  comment  that  a  Conservative  will 
naturally  regard  with  complacency,  if  not, 
indeed,  with  enthusiasm,  any  change 
which  would  take  a  number  of  Parliament- 
ary representatives  from  Ireland,  which 
in  normal  times  is  Liberal,  and  give  from 
a  dozen  to  a  score  of  them  to  London, 
hopelessly  and  ignorantly  Tory. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that  of  the 
new  M.P.'s  140  belong  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, 65  are  "gentry  and  landowners," 
63  are  officers  and  retired  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  52  are  manufacturers,  44 
are  merchants,  33  are  newspaper  proprie- 
tors and  journalists,  23  are  brewers,  dis- 
tillers, and  wine-merchants,  22  are  bankers 
and  financiers,  while  shopkeepers,  profes- 
sors, and  labor  representatives  are  each 
of  the  sinister  number  of  13. 

There  is  a  fine  flavor  of  mediaevalism 
about  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament. 
The  new  members,  unsworn, un  shepherded, 
assemble  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
them  presently  enters,  with  repeated  bows, 
a  tall,  slim  gentleman,  aged  seventy-seven, 
in  the   full  scarlet  uniform  and  carrying 
the  plumed  hat  of  a  General.     This  is 
Sir  Michael  Anthony  Shrapnel  Biddulph, 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and 
a  very  distinguished  soldier  in  his  time. 
Approaching  the  table,  he  summons  "  this 
honorable  House  "  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
Although  Black  Rod  has  only  about  twenty 
words  to  say,  so  impressive  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
cannot  recollect  them,  and  after  a  painful 
pause  leaves  out  a  line.     But  nothing  hap- 
pens in  consequence,  and  when  he  next 
comes,  and   again   breaks   down    in    his 
message.    Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  ready  to 
prompt  him.     "  This  honorable  House," 
as  was  observed,  routs  the  man  for  whom 
the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkerman  had 
no  terrors.     When  we  follow  him,  a  jos- 
tling, laughing  crowd,  across  the  lobbies 
and  through  the  halls  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  discover  five  gentlemen  in  scar- 
let and  ermine  robes,  with  cocked  hats  on 
their  heads,  sitting  in    a  rather  absurd- 
looking  row,  all  evidently  very  conscious 
of  their  own  peculiar  appearance.    A  clerk 
reads  the  royal  warrant  appointing  them 
Lord  Commissioners  to  open  Parliament 
in  the  Queen's  name,  and  as  he  mentions 


each  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  "  name  and 
bows  low  to  the  owner  of  it,  the  latter 
solemnly  lifts  his  cocked  hat.  Then  the 
Lord  Chancellor  tells  us  to  elect  some 
"  proper  person  "  to  be  our  Speaker,  and  we 
all  go  back  to  our  own  place.  "  A  degrading 
ceremony,"^  remarked  a  Scotch  radical; 
but  it  is  surely  inconsistent  to  be  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  mediaevalism  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Hewlett  and  contemptuous  of  the 
mediaevalism  of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  re-election  of  Mr.  Gully  is  a  matter 
of  form,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  more  dignified,  a  more  impartial,  or  an 
abler  Speaker.  We  find  him  sitting  in 
ordinary  dress  upon  one  of  the  Liberal 
benches;  he  is  proposed,  seconded,  re- 
turns thanks,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
chair,  and,  standing  upon  the  lower  step, 
once  more  makes  his  acknowledgments. 
Then  he  disappears,  returning  shortly 
afterwards  in  his  official  costume,  but  with 
only  a  **  bob  wig,"  and  is  congratulated 
by  the  leader  of  the  House  and  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Then  we  adjourn. 
Next  day  Black  Rod  sunmions  the  Speaker- 
elect  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  be  informed 
that  her  Majesty  approves  him  as  Speaker, 
whereupon  he  promptly  lays  claim  to  all 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
faithful  Commons,  which  the  Queen  duly 
grants.  Then  Mr.  Speaker  assumes  his 
full-bottomed  wig,  says,  "  Order,  order," 
informs  the  House  of  what  has  taken  place 
across  the  way,  and  we  are  ready  to  begin. 

The  Queen's  Speech  is  a  model  of 
brevity.  It  simply  informs  us^  sans  phrases  ^ 
that  we  have  been  called  together  to  vote 
money  for  the  expenses  of  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa  and  China.  It  even 
omits  the  customary  pra3'er  for  the  divine 
blessing  upon  our  labors.  That,  as  the 
Liberal  leader  subsequently  remarked,  is 
probably  because  the  Government,  which 
wrote  the  speech,  considers  us  past  pray- 
ing for.  In  fact,  her  Majesty's  "  own 
words,"  as  the  composition  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  is  traditionally 
called,  are  "  Pay,  pay,  pay  !"  A  humble 
address  in  reply  is  moved  and  seconded 
by  two  unimportant  members  of  the  ma- 
jority— a  compliment  paid  them  which,  to 
our  surprise,  they  turn  into  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  rather  long  harangues  about 
the  causes  and  merits  of  the  war — and 
then  serious  politics  begins  by  the  speech 
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of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  No  more 
cocked  hats  and  Black  Rod,  no  more  scarlet 
and  ermine  and  bob  wig,  but  bitter  party 
thrust  and  parry,  and  all  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  political  partisanship. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman  was  in 
his  best  form,  and  that  is  very  good,  foi 
he  is  a  lucid,  forcible,  witty  speaker  when 
he  does  not  try  to  drive  a  pair  of  incom- 
patibles  in  double  harness.  Of  course  he 
pulled  the  Queen's  Speech  to  pieces  on 
various  technical  grounds — that  is  part  of 
the  game — and  he  chaffed  the  uncomforta- 
ble Minister  in  this  pleasant  vein  :  **  Lord 
Salisbury  has  given  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
to  the  kaleidoscope,  and  all  the  brilliant 
little  pieces  of  glass  have  fallen  into  a  new 
coruscation.  It  is  wonderful ;  we  cannot 
yet  say  whether  it  is  beautiful."  But  with 
eloquence  and  seriousness  he  reminded 
the  House  of  the  numerous  matters  upon 
which  the  Government's  explanation  was 
awaited,  particularly  the  suppression  of 
all  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
the  failure  to  make  to  the  Boers  any  proc- 
lamation of  terms  of  peace  which  might 
be  to  them  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope — not, 
of  course,  of  independence,  but  of  freedom 
under  the  British  flag.  He  concluded 
with  these  eloquent  words,  cheered  loudly 
and  long  by  every  Liberal : 

To  make  some  modification  in  our  attitude 
and  action  towards  the  people  of  the  two  con- 
quered States  in  South  Africa  which,  while 
completely  preserving  the  results  of  our  efforts 
and  sacrifices  and  involving  no  departure  from 
our  fixed  policy,  may  yet  abate  the  exaspera- 
tion or  the  ptrangementof  races,  will  do  more 
than  anything  else,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring 
this  g:reat  war  expenditure  to  an  end.  But  of 
far  greater  value  than  any  saving  of  money 
would  be  the  initiation  of  an  open  policy  of 
conci'iation  and  harmony  upon  which  alone 
can  be  founded  a  hope  for  better  days  for  the 
people  of  South  Africa  and  greater  strength 
and  security  of  the  British  power  in  that  dis- 
tracted continent. 

'The  Government's  real  reply  to  this 
came  on  another  day,  of  which  I  shall 
speak-later.  Mr.  Balfour  contented  him- 
self by  asking,  "  What  more  can  be  done 
than  has  been  done  ?"  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  a 
chivalrous  attempt  to  defend  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  others  from  the  charge  brought 
against  the  latter's  electoral  methods  and 
appeals.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Balfour  had  been  obliged  to  do  this. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  elections  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches,  letters,  and  tele- 


grams grew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  at 
last  they  were  endangering  Conservative 
seats,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  obliged  to  go 
down  hastily  to  the  country  and  explain 
that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statements  about 
Liberal  candidates  were  understood  in  a 
certain  sense,  "  that  would  be  a  calumny 
upon  honorable  and  patriotic  men." 
"Such  an  explanation,"  said  even  the 
weighty  and  Tory  "  Quarterly  Review," 
"  ought  not  to  have  been  required  in  con- 
nection with  any  statement  put  forward 
by  a  leading  Minister." 

I  wonder  if  American  readers  have 
realized  to  what  lengths  Mr.  Chamberlain 
went,  and  how  far  his  supporters  followed 
his  example,  during  the  election.  On 
September  22,  speaking  of  "  two-thirds  of 
the  Opposition  " — a  ridiculous  calumny,  of 
course — he  said :  '*  Now  wje  have  come 
practically  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  there  is 
nothing  going  on  now  but  a  guerrilla  busi- 
ness, which  is  encouraged  by  these  men — 
I  was  going  to  say  these  traitors,  but  I 
will  say  instead,  these  misguided  individ- 
uals." Naturally,  after  this,  the  word 
"  traitor  "  appeared  on  scores  of  Conserv- 
ative platforms  and  in  hundreds  of  Con- 
servative handbills.  With  the  above 
speech,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  two  men,  may  be  compared  Mr.  Bal- 
four's words  in  the  debate  I  have  described : 
"I  am  perfectly  certain  I  never  used  any 
phrase  throughout  the  whole  election 
which  could  be  reasonably  interpreted  to 
mean  that  any  opponent  of  mine  was  lack- 
ing in  patriotism."  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  a  Welshman  during  the  election — the 
italics  are  mine  :  "  /  have  heard  that  the 
wife  of  Mgar,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Boer  police,  was  a  Welshwoman.  I  hope, 
therefore^  that  the  Welsh  people  will  not 
allow  the  results  of  the  war  and  the  losses 
which  have  been  incurred  to  be  thrown 
away."  A. telegram  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  the  electors  of  Hey  wood  said, 
"  Every  seat  lost  to  the  Government  is  a 
seat  sold  to  the  Boers,"  and  this  assertion 
had  a  wide  circulation  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  energetic  protest  in  the  Conserv- 
ative "  Daily  Mail  "  before  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's explanation  was  received  that 
"  sold  to  "  was  a  telegraphic  error  of  trans- 
mission for  "  gained  by."  Here  are  two 
typical  Conservative  posters — one  was 
issued  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Gerald  Balfoufi 
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the  brother  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Ian  Malcolm  : 


ELECTORS 

OF     NORTH-WEST     SUFFOLK 

A  Serious  Duty  and  a  Grave  Respon- 
sibility rest  wiih  you  on  Friday  next. 

Surely  your  choice  will  not  be  for 

H  O  RO  B  I  N 

AND  THE  BLACK.  FLAG 


OF   NATIONAL   DISHONOR   AND    IMPE- 
RIAL  DE(iRADAilON. 


Every  Vote  given  for  Mr.  HOROBIN  is  a  BOER 
BULLET  fired  at  your  fellow-countrymen  and 
A  N  L\  S  U  LT  to  the  memory  of  every  BRITISH 
SOLDIER  who  has  fallen  in  the  ijervice  of  his 
Queen  and  Country. 


If  a  radical  government  is  returned  to  power,  the 
Agricttitural  Rates  Act  will  not  t>e  Renewed^ 
Taxation  upon  your  Land  ivill  be  Doubled^ 
Asricultural  Depression  will  probably  set  in 

tnin  Great  Severity. 


All  Votes  given  for  Mr.  HOROBIN 
point  to  a  FALL    OF    WAGES. 


ELECTORS/  For  our  Dear  Did 
Country's  Sake,  STAND  FIRM! 


Arouse  yourselves  to  the  importance  of  your  Duty 

and  De  true  to  yourselves  as  Enijlishmen  and 

do  not  waste  your  votes  on  HOROBIN. 


BRAVE     SOLDIERS 

IN    SOUTH   AFRICA 
EXPECT  THAT  EVERY  VOTER 
THIS  DAY  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY. 

VOTE   FOR 

BALFOUR 


REMEMBERI 

TO  VOTE  FOR  A  LIBERAL  IS   A   VOTE 
TO  THE  BOER. 


I  do  not  know  whether  these  posters  will 
Mem  as  outrageous  to  American  electors 


as  they  did  to  us.  Perhaps  you  are 
accustomed  to  estimate  election  literature 
of  this  class  at  its  proper  value.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  like  them  has  ever  been 
seen  in  modem  English  political  life,  in 
which  they  were  a  new  and  startling 
degradation.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  a 
Tory  picture- poster  at  Newmarket,  repre- 
senting the  Liberal  candidate  assisting 
Mr.  Kruger  to  pull  down  the  British  flag, 
in  response  to  Mr.  Kruger's  appeal,  *•  Pull, 
my  friend  Rose  1  we  may  ^till  lower  it  a 
bit."  Now,  Mr,  Rose  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  ready  to  challenge  for  the  America 
Cup  if  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  had  not  done 
so)  was  away  in  South  Africa  when  this 
was  issued.  He  had  gone  there  to  iden- 
tify and  mark  the  graves  of  his  eldest  son 
and  his  second  son,  who  had  died  fighting 
for  their  Queen  and  country,  and  on  the 
day  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  sec- 
ond son  reached  England,  his  third  son 
sailed  with  his  regiment  for  the  front. 
This  sort  of  political  warfare  was  new,  as 
I  said,  in  England.  Heaven  grant  that 
we  rr:ay  never  see  it  again  1  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  Q.C.,  has  well  said  of  these 
posters,  "  More  blackguard  productions 
have  seldom  been  seen.  They  deserve 
every  epithet  of  disgrace  that  can  be 
heaped  upon  them.  A  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must  indeed  be  worth  hav- 
ing if  its  possession  can  dull  the  remem- 
brance or  obliterate  the  stain  of  such 
things  as  these."  You  will  doubtless 
recollect  that  the  Tories  used  to  like  to  be 
known  as  the  "gentlemanly  party,"  and 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  joined 
them,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he 
would  at  least  thenceforth  associate  with 
English  gentlemen  ? 

The  interest  of  the  session  centered 
round  three  topics — the  alleged  nepotism 
of  the  Prime  Minister;  the  alleged  im- 
proper relations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  with  certain  commercial 
companies  supplying  the  Government  with 
materials ;  and  the  war.  The  first  of  these 
took  the  form  of  th6  following  amendn^ent 
to  the  Address  to  the  Queen  moved  from 
the  Conservative  benches : 

But  we  humbly  express  our  regret  at  the 
advice  given  to  your  Majesty  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  recommending  the  appointment 
of  so  many  of  his  own  family  to  offices  in  the 
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Cabinet  and  Government,  as  being  calculated 
to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  your  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  to  Parliament  ana  gravely  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

The  "Hotel  Cecil,  Unlimited,"  as  a 
wag  christened  the  Government,  contains 
the  following  members  of  the  Cecil  family : 

Lord  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Privy 

Seal Z2»000 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (nephew).  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury 5,000 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  (nephew),  President  Board 

of  Trade 2,000 

Lord  Selbome  (son-in-law).  First  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty 4,550 

Lord  Cranbome  (son),  Under-Secretary  Foreign 

Affairs 1,500 

;C15,050 

Five  members  of  this  great  family  thus 
hold  very  important  offices  under  the 
Crown,  all  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  draw  among  them  over  $75,000 
a  year  in  salary.  Moreover,  while  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour  holds  his  office  by  virtue  of 
pre-eminent  ability,  admitted  and  admired 
by  everybody,  it  is  beyond  question  the 
general  opinion  in  this  country  that  three 
of  the  above  gentlemen,  Lord  Selborne, 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and  Lord  Cranborne — 
certainly  the  first  two,  for  Lord  Cranbome 
is  undoubtedly  a  young  man  of  ability, 
though  he  has  never  shown  any  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  politics — would  not 
occupy  the  positions  they  do  except  for 
their  fortunate  relationship  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  And  this  opinion,  right  or 
wrong,  is  as  common  among  Conservatives 
as  among  Liberals.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Bartley,  a  lifelong  Conservative,  who  has 
in  past  years  worked  devotedly  for  his 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
the  above  amendment,  and  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bowles,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  best- 
informed  Conservatives  in  the  House, 
supported  it.  Suppose,  asked  Mr.  Bart- 
ley, Mr.  Gladstone  had  appointed  to  high 
and  lucrative  office  five  members  of  his 
own  family — and  loud  Liberal  cheers  drove 
the  remark  home.  How  many  of  the 
early  disasters  of  the  war  could  be  traced 
to  improper  appointments?  How  many 
reverses  were  due  to  the  incompetence  of 
commanders  and  officers  who  largely  owed 
their  appointment  to  family  influence  and 
intrigue  ?  Such  were  the  questions  men 
required  to  be  answered  by  full  inquiry, 
and  it  was  a  little  awkward  to  have  the 
inquiry  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Government  so  tainted.  So  spoke  Mr. 
Bartley,  and    there   seems    no  possible 


answer.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Balfour  couU 
only  make  a  counter  attack,  beginning  by 
the  remark  that  no  Parliamentary  task  is 
more  easy  than,  amid  the  cheers  of  your 
opponents,  to  make  a  personal  attack  upon 
your  friends,  and  ending  by  an  allusion 
to  Mr.  Bartley  as  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  office.  This  last  laid  him  open  to  a 
smashing  retort,  which  Mr.  Bowles 
promptly  proceeded  to  deliver.  "  Perhaps 
my  honorable  friend,"  he  said,  "  £f  a  dis- 
appointed candidate.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
a  Tory  when  right  honorable  gentlemen 
now  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  were 
Radicals  and  Socialists."  This,  of  course, 
was  a  swinging  left-hander  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  his  faithful  follower,  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings,  and  an  acid  smile  flitted  across 
the  face  of  the  former.  No  influential 
Liberal  spoke  to  this  amendment,  but 
they  all  voted  for  it,  and  when  Mr.  Bart- 
ley insisted  on  dividing  the  House,  the 
Government  had  a  majority  of  only  102, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  about 
eighty  Irish  members,  who  would  have 
voted  with  the  Opposition,  were  absent 
As  usual,  the  best  thing  in  this  connection 
was  said  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who,  by  pun- 
gency, style,  and  courtesy  of  thrust,  is 
beyond  comparison  the  political  wit  of 
contemporary  England. 

We  are  enabled  [he  said]  to  congratulate 
the  noble  Marquis  on  beinfi^  the  head  of  a 
family  with  the  most  remarkable  genius  for 
administration  that  has  ever  been  known.  I 
remember  it  was  said  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  that  it  was  the  practice  of  that  nation  to 
confine  the  priesthood  to  a  single  family ;  and 
1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  great  backward 
stride  towards  the  traditional  methods  of  that 
ancient  civilization  is  altogether  welcomed  by 
some  of  the  aspirants  to  office  in  her  Majesty*s 
present  Administration.  But  there  is  a  solace 
for  every  consideration.  We  have  often  felt 
in  the  festive  season  which  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing that  .some  danger  may  accrue  to  uie  coun- 
try from  the  fact  that  some  Ministers  may  be 
so  much  scattered  that  there  would  be  no 
center  of  administrative  power  in  which  we 
could  feel  that  our  interests  are  safe.  But 
when  the  festive  circle  assembles  around  the 
noble  Marquis  at  Christmas  we  shall  feel, 
not,  indeed,  that  the  whole  Cabinet  is  there — 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  palatial 
accommodation  of  Hatfield  could  receive  the 
whole  of  the  Government  at  one  time — but  that 
there  is  an  ample  section  of  it,  the  inner  sec- 
tion, assembled  round  the  noble  Marquis*s 
family  table,  and  that  our  interests  anci  our 
future  are  safe. 

This  amendment,  though  it  dealt  with 
a  sufficiently  serious  topic,  raised  only 
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laughter,  and  was  dismissed  without  ill 
will.  The  second  of  the  chief  topics  of 
the  session  called  forth  some  of  the  angri- 
est passions  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  an  amendment 
moved  by  the  very  clever  young  Welsh 
Radical,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  these  words: 

And  we  humbly  beg  to  represent  to  your 
Majesty  that  Ministers  of  tne  Crown  and 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  hold- 
ing subordinate  office  in  any  public  depart- 
ment ought  to  have  no  interest,  direct  or  mdi- 
rect,  in  any  firm  or  company  competing  for 
contracts  with  the  Crown,  unless,  tne  nature 
and  extent  of  such  interest  being  first  declared, 
your  Majesty  shall  have  sanctioned  the  coun- 
tenance thereof,  and,  when  necessary,  shall 
have  directed  such  precautions  to  be  taken  as 
may  effectually  prevent  any  suspicion  of  influ- 
ence or  favoritism  in  the  allocation  of  such 
contracts. 

The  terms  of  the  amendment  are  gen- 
eral, but  it  was  understood  by  everybody 
that  it  was  to  cover  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  investments  of  the  Chamberlain  family. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  bull-baiting,  and  the 
House  was  crowded  and  the  atmosphere 
electric.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain's  strong- 
est detractor  will  admit  that  when  he  is 
attacked  he  never  fails  to  "  show  sport," 
and  he  had  never  before  been  attacked 
upon  such  a  tender  point  as  this.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  in  a  very  detailed  speech, 
quoted  masses  of  figures  to  show  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, and  other  closely  related  members 
of  their  family  were  financially  inter- 
ested— sometimes  to  a  large  extent  and 
exclusively — in  Birmingham  joint-stock 
companies  contracting  for  the  Govern- 
ment. He  laid  special  emphasis  upon 
the  case  of  a  company  called  the  Colombo 
Commercial  Company,  which  had  received 
the  contracts  to  erect  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Boer  prisoners  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
held  .shares  to  the  value  of  ;f  7,000.  He 
pressed  this  point,  moreover,  by  quoting 
an  order  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  to  the  civil  service  of  Ceylon, 
sharply  requiring  them  to  have  no  per- 
sonal pecuniary  interest  in  any  company 
there.  There  was,  moreover,  the  fact, 
brought  out  in  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  last  session,  that  Kynochs, 
a  laige  Birmingham  firm  of  cordite  and 
ammunition  manufacturers,  of  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's brother,  is  Chairman,  had  received 


marked  favoritism  from  the  War  Oflfice  by 
being  invited,  alone  of  all  the  contracting 
firms,  to  revise  one  of  its  tenders.  The 
Colonial  Secretary's  relations,  said  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  had  investments  in  Ky> 
nochs  of  a  present  value  of  something 
like,  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  to  connect  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain personally  with  this  company,  but  the 
company  had  committed  the  indiscretion 
of  furnishing  its  travelers — this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  McKenna  in  the  House  of 
Commons — with  letters  of  introduction 
containing  the  words :  "  You  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  is 
brother  of  the  present  Colonial  Secretary." 

All  this  obviously  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  a  most  unpleasant  debate,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  unapproached 
skill  as  a  debater,  wor.  his  case  by  almost 
his  first  sentence :  **  I  do  think  it  hard 
that,  after  twenty-five  years  of  Parlia- 
mentary service,  I  should,  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  have  to  stand  up  here  and 
explain  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  I  am  not  a  thief  or 
a  scoundrel."  Then  he  stated  the  exact 
facts  about  his  investments.  His  invest- 
ment in  the  Colombo  Commercial  Com- 
pany was  made  twenty-three  years  ago, 
when  its  business  was  coffee- planting, 
and  the  whole  value  of  its  Govern- 
ment contract  was  only  about  ;f  5,000. 
He  owns  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
capital  of  ;f  120,000  of  the  Birmingham 
Trust  Company,  and  this  trust  company 
has  ;f  1,500  invested  in  Tubes,  Ltd.,  which 
trades  with  the  Admiralty,  Therefore 
his  interest  in  Tubes,  Ltd.,  is  about 
;£"60.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who 
followed  his  father,  explained  that  most 
of  the  investments  standing  in  his  name 
were  held  by  him  as  trustee  for  other 
people — that  he  had  no  personal  interest 
in  them  whatever.  In  Hoskins  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  he  admitted  that  he  did  hold  shares 
while  he  was  a  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  they  traded  with  the  Admiralty ; 
but  explained  that  in  his  official  position 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  con- 
tracts, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
allocation. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  debate  had 
thus  taken  the  most  personal  form  possible. 
Mr.  Haldane  endeavored,  without  success. 
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to  detach  it  from  any  personal  charge  and 
bring  it  back  to  first  principles,  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerm an  declared  that 
"  in  supporting  this  amendment  those  who 
act  with  me  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
merely  repeating  to-night  a  similar  line  of 
action  to  that  they  took  in  1899,  and 
again  last  session."  This  statement  from 
our  leader  caused  a  number  of  us  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  done  so.  The  Govern- 
ment majority  was  142 — a  division  on 
strict  party  lines. 

The  debate  was  an  unpleasant  and  an 
unfortunate  one.  I  need  only  point  to  a 
veiled  hint  that  perhaps  the  Boer  pris- 
oners were  sent  to  Ceylon  in  order  to 
bring  business  to  the  company  in  which 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  interested  1 
In  my  own  opinion,  two  things  are  evi- 
dent. First,  if  this  issue  was  serious 
enough  to  be  raised  in  Parliament  at  all, 
it  ought  to  have  been  raised  officially 
from  the  Liberal  front  bench.  Second, 
it  ought  to  have  been  absolutely  detached 
from  any  attack,  however  remote  or  repu- 
diated, upon  the  personal  honor  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  son.  It  is  superflu- 
ous to  say  that  no  reasonable  person 
believes  for  one  moment  that  these  two 
gentlemen  did,  or  under  any  circumstances 
could,  employ  their  official  position  for 
the  purpose  of  making  private  profit.  The 
notion  is  preposterous.  Yet  it  is  beyond 
question  regrettable  that,  even  in  perfect 
integrity,  the  names  of  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  should  be  found  in  such  com- 
panies. And  against  this  a  protest  was 
proper  and  desirable.  Many  Ministers 
have  felt  this  and  acted  upon  it.  It  is 
►  well  known,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  disposed  of  a  large  holding  at  a 
great  loss  in  a  certain  company  before  he 
became  Minister  of  War.  Several  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  Ministers  did  the  same 
thing.  That  there  is  a  certain  slackness 
of  feeling  upon  this  point  in  Conservative 
circles  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Hardwicke  as  Under-Secretar>^  of 
State  for  India,  he  being  a  partner  in  a 
firm  of  stock-brokers  and  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  has  undertaken  to 
take  no  active  part  in  the  business  of  his 
firm  and  never  to  enter  the  Stock  Exchange 
while  he  exercises  the  functions  of  his 
office,  but  he  does  not  leave  his  firm  and 
he  does  not  resign  from  the  Stock  Ex- 


change. Nobody  dreams  of  suspecting 
Lord  Hardwicke*s  personal  integrity,  but 
I  think  almost  everybody — except  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  said  he  saw  no  harm  what- 
ever in  the  dual  position — regrets  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  should  either 
have  been  offered  or  should  accept  office. 
Once  more,  Lord  Rosebery  exactly  ex- 
pressed .the  best  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  in  these  words : 

I  venture  to  say  that,  though  these  instances 
are  innocent  and  for  the  moment  free  from 
objection  with  regard  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  yet  they  are  of  the  very 
greatest  danger  to  the  political  life  of  our 
country.  What  is  it  that  we  are  most  proud 
of?  It  is  not  the  things  in  which  we  are 
equaled  by  other  nations — intrepidity,  valor, 
and  ability— but  that  in  which  we  have  Doasted 
by  long  ti'adition  we  are  superior  to  other 
countries.  It  is  the  unattackable  purity  of 
our  public  men.  1  do  not  doubt  that  they  are 
as  pure  now  as  ever  they  were;  but  the  wife 
of  Caesar  must  be  above  suspicion.  There 
must  be  no  possibility  that,  at  a  lime  when  the 
enemies  of  tne  Government  urge  that  the  war 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  capi- 
talists— a  charge,  in  my  opinion,  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  groundless — it  is  not  at  a  time  when 
people  make  charges  of  this  kind  that  there 
should  be  any  opportunity  for  these  slanderers 
in  the  gates  to  rest  on  any  foundation,  how- 
ever slight,  and  to  say,  "  What  can  you  expect 
from  a  Government  which  is  connectea  in 
any  way  with  companies  or  firms  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  ?" 

It  is  because  of  the  considerations  so 
impressively  stated  here  that  I  hold — with 
the  deference  proper  to  a  new  member — 
tliat  a  tactical  and  ethical  mistake  was 
made  on  the  Liberal  side  when  this  sub- 
ject was  permitted  to  take  on  the  aspect 
of  a  personal  attack,  and  the  vital  national 
issue  thus  allowed  to  be  obscured  in  the 
pyrotechnic  success  of  a  private  defense. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  in  which 
to  speak  of  the  war  in  Parliament,  but 
this  is  of  the  less  importance,  as  we  shall 
probably  hear  the  same  thing  all  over 
again  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Liberal 
amendment  calling  for  some  declaration 
of  conciliatory  policy  was  properly  with- 
drawn, for  it  drew  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  most  conciliatory  speech  that  any 
Minister  has  yet  made,  promising  a  great 
development  of  local  self-government  to 
the  Boers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War,  was  by  far  the 
gloomiest,  as  regards  tJxe   outlook,  that 
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has  yet  been  made,  and  its  doleful  tone 
fairly  startled  the  House.  This  is  prob- 
ably to  be  explained  by  his  determina- 
tion that  he  would  not  follow  the  long 
series  of  ever-exploded  **  the-war-is-over  " 
speeches.  Possibly,  too,  it  was  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  the  call  for  fresh 
efforts  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  some 
very  sound  and  serious  criticism  of  policy, 
both  civil  and  military,  but  there  was  also, 
from  a  few  Liberal  members,  language 
concerning  our  generals,  our  troops,  and 
our  officials  which  must  have  caused  a 
good  many  of  their  fellow-Liberals  to  feel 
hot  with  shame.     No  reply  was  made  to 


these  from  the  Liberal  side,  but  I  think 
such  silence  cannot  be  expected  in  the 
future,  for  men  will  feel  that  they  are 
Englishmen  before  they  are  Liberals. 
When  we  meet  again,  however,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  everything  else  political  will  be 
submerged  for  the  moment  by  the  tide  of 
Nationalist  members  who  are  coming 
over — according  to  their  own  plain  inti- 
mations— more  determined  and  less  scru- 
pulous than  ever  before,  to  make  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Commons  impossible 
except  on  their  terms.  The  cable  will 
then  be  kept  busy,  unless  all  signs  fail, 
telling  you  of  "  scene  "  after  "  scene," 


Anti-Foreign  Riots  in  China 

By  Arthur  H.  Smith 

Special  Commissioner  for  The  Outlook  in  China 


THE  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  foreigners,  representing  many 
countries,  in  an  Empire  the  size 
of  Europe,  extended  for  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  ought  to  afford  valu- 
able insights  into  the  practical  aspects  of 
those  relations  between  the  men  of  the 
West  and  the  Chinese  which  have  now 
been  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

Yet  there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  which  are  appre- 
ciated more  as  they  are  considered  longer. 
China,  as  just  remarked,  is  an  Empire 
stretching  through  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  Yet  the  very  names 
of  most  of  its  provinces  are  unknown  in 
other  lands,  and  the  whole  vast  territory 
is  generally  considered  to  be  too  uninter- 
esting, and,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor  Meadows  (one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent but  now  quite  forgotten  authorities 
upon  China)  too  "  ten-thousand-miles-offy  " 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Now  and  then 
comes  the  report  of  an  outbreak  some- 
'  where  along  the  coast  or  in  the  interior, 
but,  imless  the  circumstances  have  some 
special  horror  connected  with  them  (as 
has  too  often  been  the  case),  they  are  soon 
forgotten,  having  never  been  in  the  least 
understood.     To  the  permanent  residents 
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of  China  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  external  phe^ 
nomena  of  these  disturbances,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom  far  apart  in  t^me, 
so  that  even  the  most  stalwart  memory 
finds  it  hard  to  keep  them  in  mind.  A 
careful  historical  and  critical  examination 
of  each  of  these  riots,  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes,  real  and  alleged,  the  modus 
operandi^  the  amount  of  damage  inflicted, 
and  especially  the  treatment  of  the  case  by 
the  foreign  government  concerned,  would 
be  of  great  value,  particularly  as  the  rec- 
ords of  many  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  available  even  to  the  foreigner  in 
China  who  has  access  to  libraries,  not 
having  been  gathered  into  any  permanent 
form,  and  existing  only  in  ephemeral 
publications.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
typical  riots  against  foreigners  which  have 
occurred  within  the  past  forty  years,  as  an 
aid  to  a  comprehension  of  the  causes  ot 
such  persistent  and  malignant  attacks. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  missionaries  have 
within  the  period  in  question  been  dis- 
persed all  over  China,  most  of  the  out- 
breaks have  directly  assailed  them,  their 
houses  and  chapels ;  but,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter,  violence  has  been  by 
no  means  confined  to  them,  so  that  it  is 
strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  riots  as 
anti-foreign. 

Py  far  the   largest  of  the   P^ot;est;aat 
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organizations  in  China  is  the  Inland  Mis- 
sion, which  was  organized  about  the  year 
1865  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  who 
has  remained  at  the  head  of  it  ever  since. 
In  the  year  1868  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a 
companion,  began  to  open  a  work  in 
Yangchou,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of 
Chinkiang,  one  of  the  treaty  ports  on 
the  Yangtzu.  Yangchou  was  a  city  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
After  making  efforts  to  rent  some  thirty 
different  houses,  one  was  at  last  found. 
But  the  report  of  hostility  at  Chinkiang 
stirred  up  the  literati  to  organized  effort 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  this  place. 
The  populace  were  inflamed,  first  by  small 
handbills  of  a  defamatory  nature,  and, 
these  proving  insufficient,  by  larger  ones, 
until  the  whole  city  was  on  the  qui  vive. 
At  this  juncture  the  literary  examinations 
occurred.  Notice  of  the  intention  to 
attack  them  was  given  to  the  missionaries. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  was 
tried  to  neutralize  these  posters  and 
threats,  by  the  admission  of  the  people  to 
see  the  premises,  and  by  other  concilia- 
tory measures,  but  in  vain.  On  the  22d 
of  August  the  mob  attacked  the  place  in 
earnest,  and  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  repeated  messengers  sent  to  the  offi- 
cials would  bring  no  aid,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
his  companion  risked  their  lives  in  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  yamen,  where  they  were 
kept  waiting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
while  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  mob  at  a 
distance,  destroying  the  property  and  not 
improbably  taking  the  lives  of  the  ladies 
left  in  the  house.  When  at  last  the  magis- 
trate appeared,  it  was  to  ask  insulting 
questions  about  the  imaginary  Chinese 
children  alleged  to  have  been  kidnapped, 
the  official  promising,  however,  to  attend 
to  the  matter,  while  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  the  result,  as  it  was  said  the  pres- 
ence of  the  missionaries  on  the  street 
would  render  a  dispersion  of  the  mob 
impossible.  When  at  length,  after  two 
hours  of  torturing  suspense,  they  were 
allowed  to  return,  the  place  was  in  com- 
plete ruin,  and  the  remaining  missionaries, 
who  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives, 
were  in  hiding.  Although  the  rioters  had 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  many  of  the  doors, 
walls,  and  partitions,  yet  the  resolute  but 
almost  exhausted  band  of  missionaries 
returned  to  their  premisQ§  with  th^  cogni- 


zance of  the  officials,  only  to  have  the 
riot  renewed  the  next  day  and  many  of 
their  dismal  experiences  duplicated. 
There  was  the  same  well-nigh  hopeless 
appeal  to  the  prefect,  and  the  same  inter- 
minable delay  in  seeing  that  official,  who 
had  not  yet  risen  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  At  last  he  sent  the  district 
magistrate  to  the  scene  of  violence,  dis- 
persed the  mob,  and  the  lives  of  the 
foreigners  were  once  more  with  difficulty 
saved.  Mr.  Taylor  was  told  to  write  a 
mild  letter  to  the  prefect,  but  he  must  not 
call  the  proceedings  a  "  riot,"  but  only  a 
"disturbance,"  and  must  ask  to  have 
those  arrested  punished,  and  proclama- 
tions issued.  Although  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Taotai  and  the  prefect  had 
themselves  arranged  to  have  the  riot  take 
place,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the 
letter  was  written.  Meantime  a  verbal 
message  had  been  sent  to  the  Consulate 
in  Chinkiang,  and  later  a  note.  The 
Consul  came  at  once  to  the  rescue,  with 
others  accompanying,  and  the  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  Mr.  Medhurst,  took  up  the 
matter  with  great  vigor.  With  a  small 
steamer  and  a  guard  of  seventy  ma- 
rines from  H.  M.  S.  Rinaldo,  he  went 
to  Yangchou,  stationed  guards  at  the 
doors  of  the  terrified  prefect's  yamen,  and 
demanded  an  interview.  The  latter  en- 
deavored to  minimize  the  gravity  of  the 
riot,  but  was  met  point  by  point  by  the 
Consul  until  he  was  completely  silenced. 
He  was  then  given  an  ultimatum  requiring 
that  the  leaders  of  the  riot,  whose  names 
were  given,  should  be  punished,  that  the 
premises  should  be  repaired,  that  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  the  rights  of  British 
missionaries  should  be  issued,  that  com- 
pensation for  losses  should  be  made,  and 
that  any  natives  imprisoned  on  account  of 
the  missionaries  be  set  free.  To  some  of 
these  demands  the  prefect  acceded,  but  as 
to  others  he  said  that  he  must  consult  with 
the  Governor-General,  Tseng-Kuo-Fan,  at 
Nanking.  With  characteristic  energy, 
Mr.  Medhurst  decided  to  take  the  prefect 
to  the  Governor-General  himself,  and  thus 
cut  short  the  endless  evasions,  the  prefect 
stipulating  that  he  should  go  in  his  own 
boat  and  not  as  a  prisoner.  On  the  vray 
the  prefect  asked  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
the  night  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  Consul,  giving  his  written  prom- 
ise to  be' there  in  the  morning.     He  then 
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made  his  escape  in  the  night,  leaving  his 
boat,  probably  in  order  to  see  the  Governor- 
General  before  Mr.  Medhurst  arrived,  to 
give  his  own  version  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Medhurst  reached  Nanking  in  due  time, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  very  gracious,  and  there 
seemed  fair  promise  of  his  acting  equitably. 
But  at  this  juncture  occurred  one  of  those 
contratemps  which  are  so  disastrous  in 
Oriental  diplomacy.  The  Captain  of  the 
Rinaldo  fell  ill  and  returned  to  Shanghai, 
leaving  Mr.  Medhurst,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese,  with  no  moral  support.  Tseng- 
Ta-Jen  at  once  changed  his  tone,  and 
definitely  refused  to  give  the  redress 
demanded,  or  to  punish  the  literati,  the 
prefect,  or  the  local  magistrate,  although 
the  documents  showed  that  they  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  impending 
troubles  ten  days  previous  to  the  outrage. 
All  that  could  be  got  was  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  the  property,  so  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months* 
time,  the  missionaries  might  return,  a  proc- 
lamation being  issued  forbidding  interfer- 
ence with  foreigners.  The  claim  for  losses 
was  cut  down  one-half,  and  the  premises 
were  occupied  by  Mr.  Taylor  three  months 
after  the  riot.  The  skill  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Medhurst  were  praised  by  all  who 
were  cognizant  of  the  intricacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  case,  yet  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  his  energy  was  regarded 
with  disfavor  by  the  Foreign  Office,  this 
fact  being  well  known  to  all  foreigners  in 
China,  and  probably  also  to  the  Chinese 
Government  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Taotai  who  was  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  whole  trouble  frankly  admitted 
that  he  had  not  put  the  truth  of  the  matter 
before  the  Governor-General,  saying  that 
it  would  be  worth  his  office  to  do  so. 

In  this  typical  and  test  case  it  is  evi- 
dent to  every  one,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  generation,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
to  most  persons  of  discernment,  that  the 
British  Government  should  either  have 
never  taken  up  the  case  at  all,  or  should 
have  carried  it  through  as  a  precedent  of 
importance  for  the  whole  Yangtzu  valley 
and  for  all  China.  In  this  and  in  every 
similar  instance  before  and  since,  the 
Ariadne  clue  to  right  results  is  the  simple 
but  far-reaching  motto  of  Lord  Elgin: 
''  Make  no  demands  which  are  not  just ; 
never  recede  from  a  demand  once  made.'' 


To  the  fluctuating  feeble-forcible  policy 
of  foreign  Governments  much  of  the  open 
hostility  to  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners 
is  to  be  directly  attributed.  The  Tientsin 
massacre  of  June  21,  1870,  has  been 
already  mentioned  and  need  be  referred 
to  only  by  way  of  illustration,  although  it 
has  remained  down  to  the  present  time 
the  most  wholesale  example  of  Chinese 
ferocity  against  foreigners.  There  was  a 
preceding  animosity  against  the  French 
for  using  as  a  consulate  one  of  the  pop- 
ular temples,  and  the  wild  reports  of  the 
killing  of  innocent  children  at  the  Cath- 
olic orphanage  seemed  to  the  people 
unquestionably  true,  especially  as  an  epi- 
demic prevailed  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  children  had  died.  The  French 
consul  was  extremely  injudicious  and 
was  arrogant  in  his  tone,  and  the  officials 
were,  as  usual,  inert  until  it  was  too  late. 
Twenty  foreigners  were  killed,  and  prob- 
ably as  many  more  Chinese.  The  same 
Tseng-Kuo-Fan  whom  we  have  just  met  in 
Nanking  was  now  Governor-General  in 
Chili,  but  his  position  here  was  a  most 
difficult  one.  The  people  as  a  whole 
entirely  sympathized  with  the  rioters,  feel- 
ing a  blind  fury  against  supposed  foreign 
outrages.  For  a  long  time  the  sale  of 
*'  massacre  fans "  was  carried  on,  the 
people  evidently  enjoying  the  pictures  of 
the  ruin  of  property  and  the  slaughter  of 
foreigners.  The  pressure  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  immediately  following  pre- 
vented the  settlement  of  the  case  on  such 
a  basis  as  to  make  its  recurrence  improb- 
able. Sixteen  Chinese  were  beheaded 
and  many  others  were  banished,  but  the 
effect  of  the  sentence  was  largely  neutral- 
ized by  the  uncertainty  whether  the  right 
persons  had  been  executed,  and  by  the 
popular  impression  that  each  of  their  fam- 
ilies received  a  handsome  grant  from  the 
Chinese  Government  and  officials.  For 
a  detailed  notice  of  this  and  some  of  the 
later  risings  against  foreigners  in  China, 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  closing  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams's  "  History  of 
China"  (a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
his  father.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams),  in  whose 
judicious  opinion  of  the  Tientsin  outbreak 
the  well-informed  reader  will  be  inclined 
to  concur :  "  In  short,  the  whole  history 
of  the  riot — its  causes,  growth,  culmina- 
tion, results,  and  repression — combines  as 
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many  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  har- 
monizing Chinese  and  European  civiliza- 
tions as  anything  which  ever  occurred." 

In  the  year  1874  a  serious  riot  occurred 
in  the  French  concession  at  Shanghai, 
which  arose  from  the  determination  of  the 
French  municipality  to  take  possession  of 
a  portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
club-house  of  the  natives  of  the  adjacent 
province  of  Chekiang.  Within  these  large 
premises  there  was  a  place  of  deposit  for 
the  coffins  of  those  who  had  died  away 
from  home;  and  while  this  added  greatly  to 
the  objectionable  nature  of  the  compound, 
through  which  it  was  desired  to  run  a  road, 
from  a  Chinese  standpoint  it  made  the 
area  as  sacred  as  a  cemetery.  Even  from 
the  foreign  point  of  view,  the  French  were 
high-handed  and  unreasonable.  It  is  very 
instructive  to  see  that  the  lapse  of  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  done  nothing 
to  heal  the  breach,  or  to  teach  the  impul- 
sive Gauls  a  wiser  way,  for  in  July,  1898, 
the  same  question  again  arose  as  to  the 
same  property,  for  which  the  demand  was 
now  more  urgent  than  before.  The 
French  municipality,  supported  by  the 
Consul-General,  took  steps  for  entering 
upon  possession  of  it  and  adjoining  prem- 
ises for  making  certain  improvements. 
Opposition  was  offered  by  large  crowds, 
and  several  Chinese  were  injured. 

The  next  day,  the  opposition  becoming 
more  dangerous,  the  sailors,  police,  and 
volunteers  used  their  weapons,  killing 
fifteen  or  more  Chinese  and  wounding 
many  others.  After  some  days  the  matter 
was  adjusted  for  the  time,  pending  settle- 
ment at  Peking,  and  things  went  on  as 
before.  The  foreign  community  in  Shang- 
hai and  throughout  China  felt  that  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  seri- 
ously endangered,  and  a  great  wrong  done, 
by  the  refusal  to  await  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations, and  the  using  of  brute  force 
involving  numerous  needless  deaths.  Is 
it  strange  to  read  in  the  Ningpo  corre- 
spondence of  the  Shanghai  journals  just 
two  years  later  (July,  1900)  that,  owing  to 
the  large  influx  of  Chekiang  men  just 
arrived  from  that  city,  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  was  extremely  bitter,  and  to  learn 
that  it  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  at  least 
eight  China  inland  missionaries  with  their 
three  children,  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  say  how  many  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  native  Christians  ? 


It  is  a  journey  of  almost  a  thousand 
miles  from  anti-foreign  Tientsin  to  turbu- 
lent Canton,  a  city  captured  by  the  British 
in  1857,  the  Govemor-Genersd  Yeh  being 
carried  off  to  India  a  prisoner,  where  he 
died  in  bondage.  For  ten  years  after  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  a  salutary  dread  of  for- 
eign power  took  the  place  of  the  popular 
contempt  for  all  foreigners  expressed  in 
the  refusal  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  city 
of  Canton,  a  restriction  which  had  not 
been  removed  until  1858. 

In  July,  1871,  placards  were  everywhere 
circulated  throughout  the  entire  region 
charging  foreigners  with  the  distribution 
of  powders  of  a  supposed  wonderful  effi- 
cacy in  healing  disease,  which  were  yet  a 
slow  poison.  The  day  following  the  post- 
ing of  these  inflammatory  sheets  a  tempest 
of  alarm  and  rage  spread  over  the  whole 
city,  the  violence  of  which  no  foreigner 
had  ever  seen  surpassed.  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  believed  these  tales,  and  a 
panic  seized  the  whole  population.  **  For 
two  weeks  there  was  not  a  day  on  which 
daring  and  capable  leaders  might  not 
have  gathered  a  mob  for  the  destruction 
of  every  foreign  residence  and  every  for- 
eign life."  The  execution  of  some  of  the 
leaders  by  the  friendly  Governor-General 
put  a  stop  to  the  excitement,  which  spread, 
however,  to  Amoy,  and  even  to  Foochow, 
and  almost  extinguished  mission  work. 
Twelve  years  later,  at  a  time  when  the 
Cantonese  were  aroused  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  French  in  Annam,  a  drunken 
foreigner  shot  a  Chinese  lad  by  accident, 
and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  impris- 
onment. A  Portuguese  watchman  pushed 
a  Chinese  from  a  steamer,  and  he  was 
drowned.  It  was  like  a  spark  on  gun- 
cotton.  "  With  no  note  of  warning,  and 
with  the  fury  of  tigers,  a  mob  came  pour- 
ing into  the  concession.  Men  rose  from 
their  breakfast-tables  or  office  desks, 
women  caught  up  their  children  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  their  jewelry,  and  fled  to 
the  only  ship  in  the  harbor.  A  black 
cloud  of  smoke  was  surging  over  the  set- 
tlement, and  it  grew  blacker  and  wider, 
till  no  houses  could  b^  seen,  but  the  crash 
of  falling  roofs  and  walls  was  sounding 
through  the  gloom.  For  three  hours  the 
work  of  burning  and  plunder  continued, 
till  the  Viceroy's  soldiers  scattered  the 
mob.  Four  rioters  had  been  killed,  thir- 
teen large  mercantile  establishments  had 
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been  changed  to  piles  of  charred  timber 
and  blackened  brick."  In  the  following 
year  the  CJovernor-General,  Chang-Chih- 
Tung,  now  in  the  same  ofl&ce  at  Wuchang, 
issued  a  proclamation,  conjointly  with 
Admiral  P*eng-Yii-Lin,  aimed  indeed  at 
the  hostile  French,  but  intentionally  so 
phrased  as  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
the  populace  upon  all  nationalities  and 
upon  the  native  Christians,  Five  thou- 
sand taels  were  offered  for  the  French 
Admiral's  head,  and  less  sums  according 
to  rank,  down  to  one  hundred  taels  for  a 
common  soldier,  and  half  as  much  for 
any  Chinese  giving  them  assistance.  This 
was  immediately  interpreted  as  applying 
to  any  foreigner  and  to  any  of  the  native 
Christians.  The  news  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  eighteen  Protestant  chapels  were 
wrecked  in  as  many  days.  For  months 
ail  foreigners  in  Canton  lived  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  live  volcano.  In  the  same  city, 
ten  years  later,  the  prevalence  of  the 
dreaded  plague  caused  intense  excitement. 
Two  lady  physicians  were  attacked  on  the 
street,  and  but  for  timely  rescue  would 
have  been  stoned  to  death. 

The  great  and  remote  province  of  Ssu- 
ch'uan  in  western  China  is  inhabited  by 
a  peaceable  people  who  are  not  unfriendly 
to  foreigners,  except  as  they  are  stirred 
up  to  opposition  by  their  officials.  A 
Foreign  Bureau  at  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince has  been  shown  to  be  the  active 
agent  for  the  diffusion  of  anti-foreign  virus 
over  this  entire  region,  to  the  incomputa- 
ble loss  of  unnumbered  persons.  Against 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  province  there 
seems  to  be  a  hereditary  virulence,  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  generally  under- 
stood. It  is  certain  that  several  priests 
have  lost  their  lives,  and  that  the  poor 
Christians  have  suffered  the  most  terrible 
persecutions  for  long  periods  together. 
In  the  summer  of  1886  one  of  these  out- 
breaks took  place, '  apparendy  due  to 
rumors  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  new 
mission  buildings  at  Ch'ungk'ing,  on  the 
Yangtzu.  The  premises  of  the  various 
missions,  as  well  as  the  British  Consular 
residence,  were  looted  and  destroyed.  The 
Consular  Resident  was  seriously  wounded, 
and  more  than  twenty  foreigners  were 
penned  up  in  two  small  rooms  in  a  yamen 
during  the  most  trying  month  of  the  year 
for  about  two  weeks,  the  mob  constantly 
raging  without,     Th^  rioters  openly  de- 


clared that  they  had  authority  from  the 
Emperor  and  from  the  officials  to  extir- 
pate Christianity.  The  Government  com- 
pensated the  missionaries  for  their  losses, 
and  admitted  their  treaty  rights,  but  when 
the  buildings  were  again  put  up  "  angry 
gangs  sprang  up  to  burn  them,  in  one 
place  the  premises  being  destro3'ed  three 
times  within  four  years»  An  ominous 
feature  in  these  events  was  not  the  vio- 
lence but  the  pertinacity  of  the  mobs, 
which  seemed  always  on  hand  to  execute, 
whenever  occasion  demanded,  the  threats 
of  driving  out  the  Christians."  The  legal 
proceedings  were  a  mere  travesty  of  jus- 
tice, the  Christians  being  urged  in  open 
court  to  apostatize.  It  was  plainly  in- 
tended to  drive  out  the  foreigners  alto- 
gether by  mere  attrition,  in  accordance 
with  the  Chinese  adage  :  "  The  mountains 
are  high — the  Emperor  is  remote." 

In  the  spring  of  1895,  just  after  the 
peace  with  Japan,  rioting  in  Ssuch'uan 
again  broke  out  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
tropical  thunder-storm,  driving  from  the 
province  more  than  eighty  foreigners. 
During  the  progress  of  these  continued 
persecutions  it  was  reported  that  more 
than  fifty  thousand  Christians  had  suf- 
fered in  various  ways,  many  having  been 
killed,  and  the  work  again  completely 
broken  up. 

These  persistent  outbreaks  were  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  the  foreign  Govern- 
ments concerned  were  moved  to  take  up 
the  matter  in  earnest.  The  American 
Minister  endeavored  to  get  a  Commission 
appointed  to  the  province  to  ascertain  the 
measure  of  complicity  of  the  various  oflft- 
cials,  especially  of  the  one  who  was  at  the 
time  Governor-General,  Liu- Ping- Chang. 
In  a  despatch  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Denby,  says  that  "  China 
fought  this  Commission  for  some  days, 
but  was  finally  forced  to  consent  to  its 
going  overland  to  Ch*engtu,  the  provin- 
cial capital.  China  also  fought  with 
unparalleled  obstinacy  the  proposition 
to  punish  the  Viceroy,  Liu,  partly  on 
account  of  his  influence  with  the  Dowager 
Empress,  and  partly  because  there  was  no 
precedent  for  this  action.  The  entering 
wedge  in  overcoming  this  obstinacy  was 
the  action  of  the  Department  in  ordering 
the  going  of  an  American  Commission. 
After  China  had  accepted  this  proposition 
as  inevitable,  the  British  Minister  stepped 
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in  with  an  ultimatum  that  the  officials 
should  be  punished.  A  fleet  was  ordered 
to  these  waters  as  a  menace.  The  Minis- 
ter of  France  then  intervened  to  explain 
to  China  that  to  avoid  trouble  she  must 
punish  the  officials."  The  late  Governor- 
General  was  degraded  from  ^office,  with 
the  addition  of  the  words  "  never  to  be 
employed  again,"  and  numerous  subordi- 
nate mandarins  were  punished  also.  The 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  difficult 
task  of  securing  real  justice  in  this 
hitherto  unexampled  way  was  naturally 
regarded  as  a  most  important  step  in 
advance,  not  only  in  itself,  but  especially 
as  a  precedent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  primary  source  of  the  riots  last 
mentioned  in  Ssuch'uan,  as  well  as  those 
already  referred  to  in  Kuangtung,  was 
connected  with  the  wars  with  France  and 
with  Japan.  In  the  former  province  one 
of  the  numerous  placards  which  appeared 
was  phrased  in  the  following  terms  :  "  At 
the  present  time,  when  Japan  has  usurped 


Chinese  territory,  you  English,  French, 
and  Americans  have  looked  on  with  your 
hands  in  your  sleeves.  If  in  the  future 
you  wish  to  preach  your  doctrine  in  China, 
you  must  drive  the  Japanese  back  to  their 
own  country ;  then  you  will  be  allowed  to 
preach  your  Holy  Gospel  throughout  the 
country  without  let  or  hindrance." 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  anti- 
foreign  riots,  it  is  indispensable  to  take 
some  account  of  those  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1891  in  the  Yangtzu  Valley, 
which  have  a  unity  and  a  significance  of 
their  own.  These  must  be  reserved  to 
another  time.  Enough  has  already  been 
said,  however,  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
previous  outbreaks  have  repeatedly  and 
upon  a  large  scale  exhibited  every  feature 
of  those  witnessed  in  1900  except  one. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  riots  have 
been  directly  instigated  from  the  Imperial 
Palace  itself.  Upon  the  treatment  of 
China  now  will  depend  whether  it  shall 
also  be  the  last 
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Chapter  XI. — Making  their   Beds 
Before  They  could  Lie  on  Them 

A  LITTLE  later  in  the  history  of 
the  school  we  had  a  visit  from 
General  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  who 
had  had  faith  enough  to  lend  us  the  first 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  with  which 
to  make  a  payment  down  on  the  farm. 
He  remained  with  us  a  week,  and  made 
a  careful  inspection  of  everything.  He 
seemed  well  pleased  with  our  progress,  and 
wrote  back  interesting  and  encouraging  re- 
ports to  Hampton.  A  little  later  Miss  Mary 
F.  Mackie,  the  teacher  who  had  given  me 
the  "  sweeping  "  examination  when  I  en- 
tered Hampton,  came  to  see  us,  and  still 
later  General  Armstrong  himself  came. 

At  the  time  of  the  visits  of  these  Hamp- 
ton friends  the  number  of  teachers  at 
Tuskegee  had  increased  considerably, 
and  the  most  of  the  new  teachers  were 
graduates  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  We 
gave    our    Hampton    friends,   especially 
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General  Armstrong,  a  cordial  welcome. 
They  were  all  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  rapid  progress  that  the  school  had 
made  within  so  short  a  time.  The  colored 
people  from  miles  around  came  to  the 
school  to  get  a  look  at  General  Arm- 
strong, about  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  The  General  was  not  only  wel- 
comed by  the  members  of  my  own  race, 
but  by  the  Southern  white  people  as  welL 
This  first  visit  which  General  Armstrong 
made  to  Tuskegee  gave  me  an  opportimity 
to  get  an  insight  into  his  character  such 
as  I  had  not  before  had.  I  refer  to  his 
interest  in  the  Southern  white  people. 
Before  this  I  had  had  the  thought  that 
General  Armstrong,  having  fought  the 
Southern  white  man,  rather  cherished  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  towards  the  white 
South,  and  was  interested  in  helping  only 
the  colored  man  there.  But  this  visit 
convinced  me  that  I  did  not  know  the 
greatness  and  the  generosity  of  the  man. 
I  soon  learned,  by  his  visits  to  the  South- 
em  white  people,  and  from  his  conversa- 
tions with  them,  that  he  was  as  anxious 
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about  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness 
of  the  white  race  as  the  black.  He  cher- 
ished no  bitterness  against  the  South,  and 
was  happy  when  an  opportunity  offered 
for  manifesting  his  sympathy.  In  all  my 
acquaintance  with  General  Armstrong  I 
never  heard  him  speak,  in  public  or  in 
private,  a  single  bitter  word  against  the 
white  man  in  the  South.  From  his  exam- 
ple in  this  respect  I  learned  the  lesson 
that  great  men  cultivate  love,  and  that 
only  little  men  cherish  a  spirit  of  hatred. 
I  learned  that  assistance  given  to  the 
weak  makes  the  one  who  gives  it  strong ; 
and  that  oppression  of  the  unfortunate 
makes  one  weak. 

It  is  now  long  ago  that  I  learned  this 
lesson  from  General  Armstrong,  and  re- 
solved that  I  would  permit  no  man,  no 
matter  what  his  color  might  be,  to  narrow 
and  degrade  my  soul  by  making  me  hate 
him.  With  God's  help,  I  believe  that  I 
have  completely  rid  myself  of  any  ill 
feeling  towards  the  Southern  white  man 
for  any  wrong  that  he  may  have  inflicted 
upon  my  race.  I  am  made  to  feel  just  as 
happy  now  when  I  am  rendering  service 
to  Southern  white  men  as  when  the  serv- 
ice is  rendered  to  a  member  of  my  own 
race.  I  pity  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
any  individual  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  holding  race  prej- 
udice. 

The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the 
more  strongly  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  harmful  effect  of  the  practice  to 
which  the  people  in  certain  sections  of  the 
South  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
resort,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  force  of 
the  negroes'  ballot,  is  not  wholly  in  the 
wrong  done  to  the  negro,  but  in  the  per- 
manent injury  to  the  morals  of  the  white 
man.  The  wrong  to  the  negro  is  tem- 
porary, but  to  the  morals  of  the  white  man 
the  injury  is  permanent.  I  have  noted 
time  and  time  again  that  when  an  indi- 
vidual perjures  himself  in  order  to  break 
the  force  of  the  black  man's  ballot,  he 
soon  learns  to  practice  dishonesty  in  other 
relations  of  life,  not  only  where  the  negro 
is  concerned,  but  equally  so  where  a  white 
man  is  concerned.  The  white  man  who 
begins  by  cheating  a  negro  usually  ends 
by  cheating  a  white  man.  The  white  man 
who  begins  to  break  the  law  by  lynching 
a  negro  soon  5delds  to  the  temptation  to 
lynch  a  white  man.     All  this,  it  seems  to 


me,  makes  it  important  that  the  whole 
Nation  lend  a  hand  in  trying  to  lift  the 
burden  of  ignorance  from  the  South. 

Another  thing  that  is  becoming  more 
apparent  each  year  in  the  development  of 
education  in  the  South  is  the  influence  of 
General  Armstrong's  idea  of  education ; 
and  this  not  upon  the  blacks  alone,  but 
upon  the  whites  also.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  almost  no  Southern  State 
that  is  not  putting  forth  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  securing  industrial  education 
for  its  white  boys  and  girls,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  history  of 
these  efforts  back  to  General  Armstrong. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  our  humble 
boarding  department  students  began  com- 
ing to  us  in  still  larger  numbers.  For 
weeks  we  not  only  had  to  contend  with 
the  difficulty  of  providing  board,  with  no 
money,  but  also  with  that  of  providing 
sleeping  accommodations.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  rented  a  number  of  cabins 
near  the  school.  These  cabins  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  during  the 
winter  months  the  students  who  occupied 
them  necessarily  suffered  from  the  cold. 
We  charged  the  students  eight  dollars  a 
month — all  they  were  able  to  pay — for 
their  board.  This  included,  besides  board, 
room,  fuel,  and  washing.  We  also  gave 
the  students  credit  on  their  board  bills  for 
all  tlie  work  which  they  did  for  the  school 
which  was  of  any  value  to  the  institution. 
The  cost  of  tuition,  which  was  fifty  dollars 
a  year  for  each  student,  we  had  to  secure 
then,  as  now,  wherever  we  could. 

This  small  charge  in  cash  gave  us  no 
capital  with  which  to  start  a  boarding 
department.  The  weather  during  the 
second  winter  of  our  work  was  very  cold. 
We  were  not  able  to  provide  enough  bed- 
clothes to  keep  the  students  warm.  In 
fact,  for  some  time  we  were  not  able  to 
provide,  except  in  a  few  cases,  bedsteads 
and  mattresses  of  any  kind.  During  the 
coldest  nights  I  was  so  troubled  about  the 
discomfort  of  the  students  that  I  could  not 
sleep  myself.  I  recall  that  on  several 
occasions  I  went  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  the  shanties  occupied  by  the  young 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  them. 
Often  I  found  some  of  them  sitting  huddled 
around  a  fire,  with  the  one  blanket  which 
we  had  been  able  to  provide  wrapped 
around  them,  trying  in  this  way  to  keep 
warm.     During  the  whole  night  some  of 
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them  did  not  attempt  to  lie  down.  One 
morning,  when  the  night  previous  had  been 
unusually  cold,  I  asked  those  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  chapel  who  thought  that  they 
had  been  frostbitten  during  the  night  to 
raise  their  hands.  Three  hands  went  up. 
Notwithstanding  these  experiences,  there 
was  almost  no  complaining  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  They  knew  that  we  were 
doing  the  best  that  we  co.ld  for  them. 
They  were  happy  in  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  enjoy  any  kind  of  opportunity 
that  would  enable  them  to  improve  their 
condition.  They  were  constantly  asking 
what  they  might  do  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  teachers. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  more  than  once, 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  that 
colored  people  would  not  obey  and  respect 
one  another  when  one  member  of  the  race 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  authority  over 
others.  In  regard  to  this  general  belief 
and  these  statements,  I  can  say  that  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  years  of  my  experience 
at  Tuskegee  I  never,  either  by  word  or 
act,  have  been  treated  with  disrespect  by 
any  student  or  officer  connected  with  the 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  con- 
stantly embarrassed  by  the  many  acts  of 
thoughtful  kindness.  The  students  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  see  me  carry  a  large 
book  or  a  satchel  or  any  kind  of  a  burden 
through  the  grounds.  In  such  cases  more 
than  one  always  offers  to  relieve  me.  I 
almost  never  go  out  of  my  office  when  the 
rain  is  falling  that  some  student  does  not 
come  to  my  side  with  an  umbrella  and  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  it  over  me. 

While  writing  upon  this  subject,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  add  that  in  all  my  con- 
tact with  the  white  people  of  the  South  I 
have  never  received  a  single  personal 
insult.  The  white  people  in  and  near 
Tuskegee,  to  an  especial  degree,  seem  to 
count  it  a  privilege  to  show  me  all  the 
respect  within  their  power,  and  often  go 
out  of  their  way  to  do  this. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  making  a 
journey  between  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
Houston.  In  some  way  it  became  known 
in  advance  that  I  was  on  the  train.  At 
ne?rly  every  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped,  numbers  of  white  people,  includ- 
ing in  most  cases  the  officials  of  the  town, 
came  aboard  and  introduced  themselves 
and  thanked  me  heartily  for  the  work  that 
I  was  trying  to  do  for  the  South. 


On  another,  occasion,  when  I  was 
making  a  trip  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  to 
Atlanta,  being  rather  tired  from  much 
travel,  I  rode  in  a  Pullman  sleeper. 
When  I  went  into  the  car,  I  found  there 
two  ladies  from  Boston  whom  I  knew 
well.  These  good  ladies  were  perfectly 
ignorant,  it  seems,  of  the  customs  of  the 
South,  and  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts 
insisted  that  I  take  a  seat  with  them  in 
their  section.  After  some  hesitation  I 
consented.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few 
minutes  when  one  of  them,  without  my 
knowledge,  ordered  supper  to  be  served 
to  the  three  of  us.  This  embarrassed  me 
still  further.  The  car  was  full  of  South- 
ern white  men,  most  of  whom  had  their 
eyes  on  our  party.  When  I  found  that 
supper  had  been  ordered,  I  tried  to  con- 
trive some  excuse  that  would  permit 
me  to  leave  the  section,  but  the  ladies 
insisted  that  I  must  eat  with  them.  I 
finally  settled  back  in  my  seat  with  a  sigh, 
and  said  to  myself :  "  I  am  in  for  it  now, 
sure." 

To  add  further  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  situation,  soon  after  the  supper  was 
placed  on  the  table  one  of  the  ladies 
remembered  that  she  had  in  her  satchel 
a  special  kind  of  tea  which  she  wished 
served,  and  as  she  said  she  felt  quite  sure 
the  porter  did  not  know  how  to  brew  it 
properly,  she  insisted  upon  getting  up 
and  preparing  and  serving  it  herself.  At 
last  the  meal  was  over;  and  it  seemed 
the  longest  one  that  I  had  ever  eaten. 
When  we  were  through,  I  decided  to  get 
myself  out  of  the  embarrassing  situation 
and  go  into  the  smoking-room,  where 
most  of  the  men  were  by  that  time,  to 
see  how  the  land  lay.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  had  become  known  in  some 
way  throughout  the  car  who  I  was. 
When  I  went  into  the  smoking-room,  I 
was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than 
when  each  man,  nearly  every  one  of  them 
a  citizen  of  Georgia,  came  up  and  intro- 
duced himself  to  me  and  thanked  me 
earnestly  for  the  work  that  I  was  trying 
to  do  for  the  whole  South.  This  was  not 
flattery,  because  each  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  trying  to  flatter  me. 

From  the  first  I  have  sought  to  impress 
the  students  with  the  idea  that  Tuskegee 
is  not  my  institution,  or  that  of  the  officers. 
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but  that  it  is  their  institution,  and  thjit 
they  have  as  much  interest  in  it  as  any 
of  the  trustees  or  instructors.  I  have 
further  sought  to  have  them  feel  that  I 
am  at  the  institution  as  their  friend  and 
adviser,  and  not  as  their  overseer.  It 
has  been  my  aim  to  have  them  speak  with 
directness  and  frankness  about  anything 
that  concerns  the  Ufe  of  the  school.  Two 
or  three  times  a  year  I  ask  the  students 
to  write  me  a  letter  criticising  or  making 
complaints  or  suggestions  about  anything 
connected  with  the  institution.  When 
this  is  not  done,  I  have  them  meet  me  in 
the  chapel  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk  about 
the  conduct  of  the  school.  There  are  no 
meetings  with  our  students  that  I  enjoy 
more  than  these,  and  none  are  more  help- 
ful to  me  in  planning  for  the  future. 
These  meetings,  it  seems  to  me,  enable 
me  to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  all  that 
concerns  the  school.  Few  things  help 
an  individual  more  than  to  place  respon- 
sibility upon  him,  and  to  let  him  know 
that  you  trust  him.  When  I  have  read 
of  labor  troubles  between  employers  and 
employees,  I  have  often  thought  that 
many  strikes  and  similar  disturbances 
might  be  avoided .  if  the  employers  would 
cultivate  the  habit  of  getting  nearer  to 
their  employees,  of  consulting  and  advis- 
ing with  them,  and  letting  them  feel  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  are  the  same. 
Every  individual  responds  to  confidence, 
and  this  is  not  more  true  of  any  race  than 
of  the  negroes.  Let  them  once  under- 
stand that  you  are  unselfishly  interested 
in  them,  and  you  can  lead  them  to  any 
extent    • 

It  was  my  aim  from  the  first  at  Tuske- 
gee  not  only  to  have  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  students  themselves,  but  to  have 
them  make  their  own  furniture  as  far  as 
was  possible.  I  now  marvel  at  the  pa- 
tience of  the  students  who  slept  upon 
the  floor  while  waiting  for  some  kind  of 
a  bedstead  to  be  constructed,  or  at  their 
sleeping  without  any  kind  of  a  mattress 
while  waiting  for  something  to  be  made 
that  looked  like  a  mattress. 

In  the  early  days  we  had  very  few  stu- 
dents who  had  been  used  to  handling 
carpenters'  tools,  and  the  bedsteads  made 
by  the  students  then  were  very  rough  and 
very  weak.  Not  unfrequenlly  when  I 
went  into  the  students'  rooms  in  the  morn- 
ing I  would  find   at  least  two  bedsteads 


lying  about  on  the  floor.  The  problem  of 
providing  maitresses  was  a  difficult  one 
to  solve.  We  finally  mastered  this,  how- 
ever, by  getting  some  cheap  cloth  and 
sewing  pieces  of  this  together  so  as  to 
make  large  bags.  These  bags  we  filled 
with  the  pine  straw — or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  pine  needles — which  we  secured 
from  the  forests  near  by.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  industry  of  mattress-making 
has  grown  steadily  since  then,  and  has 
been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  work  which  is  taught  systematically 
to  a  number  of  our  girls,  and  that  the 
mattresses  that  now  come  out  of  the 
mattress-shop  at  Tuskegee  are  about  as 
good  as  those  bought  in  the  average  store. 
For  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
boarding  department  we  had  no  chairs  in 
the  students'  bedrooms  or  in  the  dining- 
rooms.  Instead  of  chairs  we  used  stools 
which  the  students  constructed  by  nailing 
together  three  pieces  of  rough  board.  As 
a  rule,  the  furniture  in  the  students'  rooms 
during  the  early  days  of  the  school  con- 
sisted of  a  bed,  some  stools,  and  sometimes 
a  rough  table  made  by  the  students.  The 
plan  of  having  the  students  make  the 
furniture  is  still  followed,  but  the  number 
of  pieces  in  a  room  has  been  increased, 
and  the  workmanship  has  so  improved 
that  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
articles  now.  One  thing  that  I  have 
always  insisted  upon  at  Tuskegee  was 
that  everywhere  there  should  be  absolute 
cleanliness.  Over  and  over  again  the 
students  were  reminded  in  those  first  years 
— and  are  reminded  now — that  people 
would  excuse  us  for  our  poverty,  for  our 
lack  of  comforts  and  conveniences,  but 
that  they  would  not  excuse  us  for  dirt. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  insisted 
upon  at  the  school  is  the  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush. "  The  gospel  of  the  tooth-brush," 
as  General  Armstrong  used  to  call  it,  is  a 
part  of  our  creed  at  Tuskegee.  No  stu- 
dent is  permitted  to  remain  who  does  not 
keep  and  use  a  tooth-brush.  Several 
times  in  recent  years  students  have  come 
to  us  who  brought  with  them  almost  no 
other  article  except  a  tooth-brush.  They 
had  heard  from  the  lips  of  older  students 
about  our  insisting  upon  the  use  of  this, 
and  so,  to  make  a  good  impression,  they 
brought  at  least  a  tooth-brush  with  them. 
I  remember  that  one  morning,  not  long 
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ago,  I  went  with  the  lady  principal  on  her 
usual  morning  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
girls'  rooms.  We  found  one  room  that 
contained  three  girls  who  had  recently 
arrived  at  the  school.  When  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  tooth- brushes,  one  of 
the  girls  replied,  pointing  to  a  brush, 
"Yes,  sir.  That  is  our  brush.  We 
bought  it  together  yesterday."  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  learn  a  different 
lesson. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  has 
had  in  bringing  about  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  among  the  students.  With 
few  exceptions,  I  have  noticed  that,  if  we 
can  get  a  student  to  the  point  where, 
when  the  first  or  second  tooth-brush  dis- 
appears, he  of  his  own  motion  buys 
another,  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
the  future  of  that  individual.  Absolute 
cleanliness  of  the  body  has  been  insisted 
upon  from  the  first  The  students  have 
been  taught  to  bathe  as  regularly  as  to 
take  their  meals.  This  lesson  we  began 
teaching  before  we  had  anything  in  the 


shape  of  a  bath-house.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents came  from  plantation  districts,  and 
often  we  had  to  teach  them  how  to  sleep 
at  night;  that  is,  whether  between  the 
two  sheets — after  we  got  to  the  point 
where  we  could  provide  two  sheets — 
or  under  both  of  them.  Naturally  I 
found  it  difficult  to  teach  them  to  sleep 
between  two  sheets  when  we  were  able 
to  supply  but  one.  The  importance  of 
the  use  of  the  nightgown  received  the 
same  attention. 

For  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  was  to  teach  the  students  that 
all  the  buttons  were  to  be  kept  on  their 
clothes,  and  that  there  must  be  no  torn 
places  and  no  grease-spots.  This  lesson, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  has  been 
so  thoroughly  learned  and  so  faithfully 
handed  down  from  year  to  year  by  one 
set  of  students  to  another  that  often  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  students  march 
out  of  chapel  in  the  evening  and  their 
dress  is  inspected,  as  it  is  every  night,  not 
one  button  is  to  be  found  missing. 
[to  be  continued] 


The  "  Sectarianism ''  of  Christian  Endeavor 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark 


IN  President  Hyde's  interesting  article 
on  "  Church  or  Sect  ?"  in  The  Outlook 
for  December  8,  he  misapprehends 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  and  its  prayer-meeting 
requirements.  Doubtless  Dr.  Hyde's  col- 
lege duties,  in  performing  which  he  has 
been  so  successful,  have  given  him  little 
opportunity  to  investigate  actual  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  and  he  has  been 
misinformed  as  to  their  real  workings. 
He  seems  to  say  that  the  societies  make 
the  "social  expression  of  personal  relig- 
ious experience  practically  sjmonymous 
with  the  religious  life,"  that  in  these  socie- 
ties **  the  expression  of  emotional  experi- 
ence "  has  "  become  synonymous  with  the 
religious  life."  Several  other  expressions 
in  his  article  imply  the  same  conception 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  its 
prayer-meeting. 

I  have  attended  thousands  of  Christian 
Endeavor  prayer-meetings  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  I  scarcely  recall  among 
all  the  scores  of  thousands  whom  I  have 


heard  take  part  in  them  a  single  "expres- 
sion of  emotional  experience."  I  am  very 
confident  that  "  the  expression  of  personal 
religious  experience  "  is  not  deemed  in 
aiiy  of  the  societies  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  **  practically  synonymous  with 
the  religious  life."  A  very  simple  partici- 
pation satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  prayer-meeting.  A 
verse  of  Scripture,  a  quotation  from  a 
religious  author,  a  few  words  concerning 
the  topic  of  the  meeting  or  the  meaning 
of  the  Scripture  passage  under  considera- 
tion, a  sentence  or  two  of  prayer — any  of 
these  forms  of  participation  is  all  that  is 
required  by  the  most  rigid  pledge.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  defect  of  these  meet- 
ings, as  of  all  prayer-meetings,  is  that 
there  is  not  too  much  but  too  little  per- 
sonal experience ;  and  as  for  an  emotional 
personal  expression,  it  is  practically  non- 
existent 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  implying 
that  there  is  not  a  hearty  expression  of 
religious  life  in  every  true  Christian  En- 
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deavor  prayer-meeting.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  there  is,  for  I  believe  that  the  crying 
need  of  most  meetings  is  some  sincere 
expression  of  devotion,  whether  given  in 
the  words  of  another  or  in  simple  personal 
testimony.  Surely  the  Congregational 
churches  are  not  suffering  from  too  much 
heart,  too  much  emotion  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  There  is  little  need  of 
warnings  these  churches  against  emotional 
expressions,  or  the  testimony  of  personal 
love  for  Christ  and  his  cause.  Dr.  Hyde 
seems  to  imply  that  only  those  who  are 
gifted  and  ready  of  speech  and  learned  in 
exposition  should  be  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  prayer-n\eeting.  With  this  I  entirely 
disagree,  and  believe  that  there  is  a  place 
for  every  genuine  and  sincere  expression 
of  the  religious  life,  and  that  such  expres- 
sions have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
unworthy  emotionalism  which  President 
Hyde  deprecates. 

But  the  prayer-meeting  requirement  of 
the  Society,  slight  as  it  is,  is  incumbent 
only  on  those  who  have  no  reason  for  not 
taking  part  which  they  can  "  conscien- 
tiously give  to  their  Master."  Thus  the 
performance  of  this  duty  is  left  to  the 
individual  conscience.  Moreover,  this  re- 
quirement applies  only  to  active  members, 
while  there  are  in  every  society  asso- 
date  members  and  honorary  members, 
of  whom  no  participation  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  even  of  this  slight  character,  is 
expected  or  required.  President  Hyde 
truly  says  that  "  there  are  many  men  who 
will  not  wear  their  heart  upon  their  sleeves 
or  give  expression  to  their  inmost  per- 
sonal experience  in  a  social  meeting."  I 
would  go  further  than  this  and  say  that 
the  church  or  society  that  required  this 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
and  unreasonable. 

President  Hyde  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  consists 
solely  of  a  prayer-meeting — at  least  he 
alludes  to  nothing  else.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  prayer-meeting,  although  very 
important,  is  only  one  segment  of  the  life 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  It  is 
nothing  if  not  for  practical  service.  Every 
society  has  from  two  to  twenty-two  com- 
mittees, and  each  conunittee  means  that 
five  members  of  the  society  are  engaged 
in  some  definite  service  for  the  church. 
The  very  names  of  these  committees,  Sun- 
4ay-Sphool,   Flpwer^  Missionary,  Prayer- 


Meeting,  Social,  Temperance,  Lookout, 
Pastor's  Aid,  and  Information,  in  most 
cases  tell  what  they  have  to  do.  In  fact, 
these  committees  furnish  just  what  Presi- 
dent Hyde  so  truly  demands  in  every 
church — "something  definite  and  practi- 
cal to  do,  and  personal  help  in  doing  it" 
Besides  these  duties  that  are  performed 
by  every  society,  the  unions  of  societies  do 
a  vast  amount  of  service  in  prisons  and 
jails,  on  ships  of  war  and  of  the  merchant 
marine,  at  life-saving  stations,  on  street 
comers  and  in  factories,  where  evangel- 
istic meetings  are  held,  while  the  great 
conventions  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  the  greater  National  conventions  of 
almost  every  Protestant  nation,  fire  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  for  better  citizenship, 
purer  politics,  nobler  personal  lives,  more 
earnest  personal  devotion  to  their  own 
churches,  and  larger  fellowship  with  all 
the  churches. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  actual  things  that 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  are  reported 
as  doing  during  the  past  year — only  a  few, 
chosen  quite  at  random  from  thousands 
of  similar  methods  of  work.  I  give  them 
without  comment;  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. "  Paid  part  of  the  church  debt," 
"Purchased  hymn-books,  library  books, 
and  church  furniture,"  "  Paid  part  of  our 
pastor's  salary,"  "  Assisted  pastor  in  even- 
ing service,"  "  Supported  home  and  foreign 
missionaries,"  "Held  cottage  and  tent 
prayer-meetings,"  "  Organized  Sunday- 
schools  in  country  places,"  "  Flower  mission 
and  fresh-air  fund  work,"  "  The  study  of 
missions  and  missionary  biographies," 
"  Evangelistic  work  among  the  soldiers," 
"  Distribution  of  good  literature,"  "  Organ- 
ized a  no-license  campaign  against  the 
saloon,"  "  Home  department  of  the  Sun- 
day-school organized,"  "  Opened  a  reading- 
room  in  our  church,"  "  Christmas  dinners 
for  the  poor,"  "  Helped  to  close  the  doors 
of  a  gambling-den,"  "  Sustained  a  good 
literature  exchange,"  "  A  picnic  for  fifty- 
four  Chicago  waifs,"  "  Paying  for  a  church 
pew  for  strangers,"  "  Christmas  box  given 
to  each  inmate  of  the  county  poorhouse," 
"  Three  hundred  people  fed  in  Philadelphia 
slums  on  Thanksgiving  Day,"  "  Furnished 
a  bed  in  the  hospital,"  "  Furnished  Tes- 
taments for  soldiers,"  etc.,  etc.  These 
results,  however,  are  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  Christian  Jjicjeavor  prayer-meeting. 
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which  has  infused  the  warmth  of  its  uncon- 
ventional, democratic  life  into  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Society  in  every  land.  In 
all  these  results  I  am  confident  President 
Hyde  rejoices  quite  as  heartily  as  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  the  Society. 

But,  he  says,  "the  Society  has  not 
accomplished  what  it  promised.  Many 
pastors  complain  that  it  is  a  halting-place 
rather  than  a  recruiting-station  for  the 
church."  I  do  not  know  what  it  prom- 
ised that  it  has  not  accomplished,  and  I 
submit  that  the  complaint  of  the  "  many 
pastors  "  seems  scarcely  reasonable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  accessions  to 
the  Congregational  churches  of  which 
President  Hyde  was  speaking,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  on  confession  of  faith, 
have  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  as  the 
Year- Book  proves,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  accessions  have  been  from 
the  ranks  of  the  young.  Surely  the  Soci- 
ety has  not  been  to  any  great  extent  a 
"halting-place"  to  the  church,  or,  if  it 
has  been,  there  was  a  far  worse  halting- 
place  before  it  existed.  The  five  things 
which  President  Hyde  says  Congrega- 
tionalists  "  must  do  to  be  saved  "  express 
exactly  my  idea  of  the  ideal  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor. 


1st.  "It  must  have  a  simple  and  search- 
ing confession  and  covenant."  The  cov- 
enant for  active  members  of  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  is :  "  Trusting  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  prom- 
ise him  that  I  will  strive  to  do  whatever 
he  would  like  to  have  me  do."  All  the 
duties  of  the  Society  are  embraced  under 
this  head  and  interpreted  by  this  clause. 

2d.  "  Systematic  instruction  in  what 
the  church  stands  for."  Every  prayer- 
meeting  may  provide  such  instruction  and 
stimulus  to  carry  it  out,  and  in  this  in- 
struction the  pastor  always  has  part,  and 
a  large  part  if  he  will. 

3d.  "  An  open  door."  The  door  of  the 
Society  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  in 
some  form  of  membership  all  the  young 
people  of  moral  earnestness  in  the  com- 
munity. 

4th.  "Broad  and  reasonable  require- 
ments of  its  members."  Nothing  is 
required  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
that  Christ  would  not  have  them  do,  and 
each  is  left  to  decide  for  himself  what  He 
requires  of  them. 

5th.  "  Something  definite  and  practical 
to  do,  and  personal  help  in  doing  it" 
The  exact  object  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  could  not  better  be  ex- 
pressed. 


The   Representative  Significance  of  Form' 


THE  precise  accuracy  with  which 
this  volume  is  scientifically  de- 
scribed by  its  title  gives  no  inti- 
mation to  the  general  reader  of  its  attract- 
iveness for  him,  or  to  curious  readers  of 
its  widely  discursive  range  of  interest. 
One  would  hardly  expect,  for  instance,  to 
find  in  an  essay  on  comparative  esthetics 
a  suggestion  that  the  order  of  Creation, 
as  described  in  the  f  rst  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, might  have  been  discerned  by  the 
telepathic  activity  of  subconscious  intellec- 
tion in  some  Chaldaian  seer,  just  as  a  child 
has  been  known  to  describe  from  a  piece 
of  lava  held  in  its  hand  the  process  of 
formation  from  a  volcano.  Yet  such  a 
suggestion  stands  in  close  and  rational 
relation  to  Professor  Raymond's  subject, 
and  will  not  be  lightly  objected  to  by  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  high  praise  bestowed 

'  The  Represent  at  tre  Sis;nijh  ance  of  Fo)  m.    By  ( 1.  L. 
Kaymuiid.    (J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    %1. 


both  by  foreign  and  American  critics  upon 
the  other  six  volumes  of  the  series.  Nor 
should  it  receive  less  than  due  considera- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  volume, 
though  the  second  in  his  scheme,  is  the 
seventh  and  last  in  publication,  held 
back  for  the  fullest  verification  of  its  con- 
clusions. 

One  who  opens  the  book  at  random  may 
fail  to  perceive  at  first  what  a  considerable 
section  of  it,  eight  chapters,  has  to  do 
with  aesthetics ;  for  instance,  a  page  in 
exposition  of  the  text,  "  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Even  this,  however,  stands  in 
vital  connection  with  Professor  Raymond's 
aesthetic  purpose.  Two  misleading  tend- 
encies, he  observes,  work  continual  mis- 
chief in  art.  The  New  England  tran- 
scendentalists,  Emerson  and  his  school, 
constantly  confound  artistic  inspiration 
with  religious — a  mistake  whigh  minimizes 
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in  art  the  importance  of  the  material,  as 
well  as  the  importance  in  religion  of  the 
spiritual.  The  French  school,  which  has 
succeeded  them,  constantly  confounds 
artistic  observation  with  scientific,  and 
this  error  minimizes  in  art  the  importance 
of  imaginative  construction  embodying 
the  truths  of  analogy,  as  well  as  the 
importance  in  science  o!  imaginative 
hypothesis  for  the  discovery  of  principles. 
Professor  Raymond's  endeavor  in  his 
whole  work  is  to  get  toward  that  balance 
between  these  opposing  tendencies  which 
characterized  ancient  Hellenic  art.  But 
this  demands  a  correct  recognition  both 
of  the  relationship  of  art  alike  to  religion 
and  to  science,  and  of  the  limitations  to 
art  which  tile  double  relationship  involves. 
Nothing  can  be  foreign  to  a  thorough 
treatment  of  aesthetics  that  is  needed  to 
bring  out  the  facts  which  define  and  estab- 
lish this  relationship  and  the  discrimina- 
tions it  requires.  Hence  the  eight  chap- 
ters which  may  seem  at  first  glance  largely 
digressive,  however  interesting,  are  of  vital 
importance  in  a  profound  study. 

In  our  limits  wq  can  only  indicate  the 
line  of  thought  here  taken.  Meaning  by 
"  significance  "  the  mental  effect  of  art- 
forms,  and  by  the  "  effect "  required  in 
art  the  effect  of  truth,  truth  is  defined  as 
conformity,  not  to  formula,  but  to  the 
method  of  operation  discoverable  through- 
out the  universe.  Here  Professor  Ray- 
mond starts  on  the  solid  ground  that 
agnosticism  has  missed  by  seeking  truth 
through  a  process  of  mere  thinking. 
Truth  is  reached  through  action  in  seek- 
ing conformity  to  the  divine  method  of 
action.  But  in  all  departments  the  result 
of  truth  is  the  product  of  an  activity 
which  is  blended  of  conscious  and  subcon- 
scious factors.  Here  he  comes  on  ground 
that  some  will  question,  but  he  does  not  go 
beyond  what  conservative  investigators  in 
the  field  of  psychical  research  regard  as 
satisfactorily  established.  He  finds  here 
"that  religious,  scientific,  and  artistic 
conceptions  are  mainly  traceable,  respec- 
tively, to  inspiration,  having  its  chief 
source  in  subconscious  intellection,  to  in- 
ves ligation f  having  its  chief  Source  in  con- 
scious intellection,  and  to  imagination , 
having  its  source  about  equally  in  both 
forms  of  intellection."  Thus  art  forms  a 
bridge  between  science  and  religion.  "  It 
everywhere  surrounds  the  material  with 


the  halo  of  the  spiritual,"  causing  even 
those  who  reject  it  when  appealing  in  its 
own  name  to  accept  it  in  its  imaginative 
guise.  Yet  art  can  no  more  take  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  field  of  inspiration  than 
of  science  in  the  field  of  observation.  Its 
limits  are  as  plain  as  theirs.  *'  A  religious 
conception  cannot  become  artistic  until 
imagination  has  presented  it  "  in  a  form 
as  close  to  external  facts,  at  least  in  some 
respects,  as  the  presentations  of  science. 
"  Nor  can  a  scientific  conception  become 
artistic  before  imagination  has  haloed  it 
with  suggestions  as  inspired,  in  some  re- 
gards, as  those  of  religion."  Accordingly, 
'*  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  little  scientific 
accuracy  there  is  little  artistic  accuracy ; 
and  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  little  re- 
ligious inspiration  there  is  little  artistic." 

The  larger  part  of  this  important  volume 
must  be  left  out  of  view  in  our  limited 
space,  necessarily  engrossed  with  features 
unusual  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Sufiice  it 
to  say  that  the  portions  here  untouched 
deal  exhaustively  with  artistic  significance 
in  its  varying  phases  of  form  and  modes 
of  expression  throughout  the  field  of 
aesthetics,  from  poetry  to  landscape-gar- 
dening. Dealing  in  the  chapters  above 
summarized  with  fundamentally  important 
questions  of  the  significance  attributable 
to  mental  action,  Professor  Raymond 
seems  justified  in  his  insistence  on  a 
larger  recognition  of  the  subconscious 
activity  of  the  mind  as  the  condition  of  a 
revival  of  art,  and  equally  of  the  relief  of 
religion  from  a  deadening  materialism  and 
a  stifling  traditionalism.  Indeed,  hie  seems 
quite  as  antagonistic  to  orthodox  tradi- 
tionalists as  to  skeptical  materialists,  and 
protests  against  the  former  in  a  style  and 
tone  not  often  heard  from  Princeton,  in 
strenuous  insistence  on  his  principle 
that  divine  truth  is  not  in  formulas,  but 
in  conformity  to  the  divine  method  of 
operation.  Professor  Raymond's  avowal 
that  he  was  "  interested  in  the  discussion 
for  its  own  sake  "  justifies  an  impression 
that  it  might  have  been  somewhat  con- 
densed without  loss  of  force.  •  Its  broad 
range  may  remind  one  of  those  scythe- 
bearing  chariots  with  which  the  ancient 
Persians  used  to  mow  down  hostile  files. 
The  writer  must  be  conceded  an  equal  lib- 
erty of  spreading  with  the  warrior,  and  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  has  availed  himself  of  it, 
with  good  reason,  to  the  fullest  extent* 
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Apes  and  Monkeys :  Their  Life  and  Language. 
By  R.  L.  Garner.  Introduction  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^^  in. 
297  pages.    %2, 

Evolutionists  will  be  sure  to  give  an  especial 
welcome  to  this  valuable  book,  and  all  observers 
will  find  it  well  worth  the  reading.  1 1  describes 
a  series  of  wonderfully  painstaking  and  com- 
prehensive studies  among  apes  and  monkeys — 
unprecedented  studies,  too,  for  these  were 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  phonograph, 
and  further  by  means  of  an  experience  of 
many  weeks  spent  in  an  iron  cage  which  the 
author  had  built  and  set  up  in  the  depths  of 
an  African  jungle.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, day  and  night,  revealed,  Mr.  Gamer 
claims,  the  existence,  not  only  of  an  ape-lan- 
guage, but  of  different  languages  correspond- 
mg  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  animals. 

Boy  Problem  (The) :  A  Study  in  Social  Peda- 
ff08[y.  By  William  Byron  Forbush.  Introduction 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  Sabbath  Literature  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.    5%x8  in.    40  pages.    Paper,  25c. 

Christian  Life  and  Theology.  By  Frank  Hugh 
Foster,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Stone  Lectures.  1900,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.)  The  Flenung  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York,  5x7%  in.  286  pages.  $1.50. 
These  lectures  undertake  to  verify  the  system 
of  evangelical  doctrine  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  as  given  both  in 
individual  experience  and  in  its  historical 
development.  Their  method  is  a  searching 
analysis,  particularly  of  conversion,  and  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Christ.  In  the  course 
of  this  Dr.  Foster  finds  himself  at  issue  with 
the  Ritschlian  school,  especially  as  represented 
by  Kaftan,  and  devotes  much  criticism  to  its 
positions.  Two  features  of  his  argument 
require  mention  here ;  viz.,  the  new  form  he 
has  given  to  the  old  Protestant  argument  from 
"  the  Testimony  of  the  Spirit "  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  constructive  use  he  has  made  of 
a  critical  history  of  doctrine.  But  it  may  be 
(questioned  whether  a  break  of  logic  is  not 
involved  in  an  advance  from  the  posirion  that 
Christ  has  the  value  of  God  for  the  conscience, 
as  the  healer  of  the  breach  between  God  and 
the  sinful  soul,  to  the  position  that  he  has  also 
the  value  of  God  for  the  understanding,  as  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Serious 
objection  mav  also  be  made  to  the  position  in 
which  he  and  Kaftan  at  last  agree,  that  "  the 
highest  ethical  idea  of  propitiation  is  just  that 
of  punishment."  An  adequate  repentance 
•*  honors  the  law  "  (as  the  old  phrase  expresses 
it)  much  more  than  an  adequate  punishment. 
On  this  ethically  higher  ground  Christ  becomes 
the  sinner's  propitiation,  by  enabling  him  to 
an  adequate  repentance. 

City  Boys  in  the  Country.  By  Qinton  Osgood 
Burling.  Illustrated.  The  Abbey  Press,  New  York. 
5x8in.   229pages.    %\, 


Concerning  Children.  By  Charlotte  Perkins 
(Stetson)  Gilman.  SmalL  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
4»4x7»4in.  298  pagesTTl J5. 
Every  parent  ought  to  read  this  book.  The 
text  is  characterized  by  particularly  sound 
sense  and  suggestiveness.  The  author's  ideas 
are  expressed  with  vivacity  and  a  pleasantly 
dry  humor ;  they  will  awaken  at  once  a  greater 
respect  for  the  rights  of  children  (so  often 
affectionately  outraged),  and  a  more  respon- 
sible interest  in  child  development. 

m 

Cupid's  Garden.  By  Ellen  Thomeycrof  t  Fow- 
W  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  296 
pages.    $1.90. 

Cyclops  of  Euripides  (The).  Edited  by  John 
Patterson,  B.A.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Hin.  97  pages. 
This  Greek  play  is  noteworthy  as  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  the  satyric  drama,  so 
called  from  the  employment  of  a  chorus  of 
satyrs,  whose  wanton  and  insolent  as  well  as 
cowardly  traits  afforded  amusement  The 
story  of  the  play  is  borrowed  from  the  adven- 
ture of  Ulysses  with  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus 
in  the  Odyssey.  A  band  of  satyrs  searching 
the  world  for  Bacchus  become  captives  to  the 
Cyclops,  and  Ulysses,  also  a  captive,  makes 
them  his  accomplices  in  drugging  and  blinding 
the  monster.  Professor  Patterson's  design  in 
editing  this  play  is  not  only  to  make  a  text- 
book for  the  student  of  Greek,  but  also  to  call 
attention,  by  stage  directions,  translations,  and 
explanatory  side-matter,  to  its  literary  and 
dramatic  features.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Shelley's  translation. 

Emmanuel :  A  Memorial  Collection  from  Ser- 
mons of  Charles  Marion  Lamson.  The  Pikrira 
Press,  Boston.  5^4x8  in.  J33  pages.  %\2h. 
This  is  a  worthy  though  inadequate  memorial 
of  the  late  pastor  of  the  old  Center  Church  in 
Hartford,  and  President  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
"  Emmanuel,"  God  with  us,  is  the  keynote  of 
all  these  sermons,  as  it  was  of  all  of  Dr.  Lam- 
son's  preaching.  They  are  not  rhetorical,  but 
plain  and  practical;  not  theological,  but  ex- 
periential and  sympathetic ;  fine  specimens  of 
close  and  familiar  pastoral  preaching.  They 
deal  not  only  with  the  inner  life  but  with  the 
outward  also,  and  often  touch  die  spots  of 
damage  in  our  social  life  with  protests  against 
abuses  and  pleas  for  amendment.  We  wish 
that  the  volume  included  a  biographical  sketchy 
however  brief. 

Etiquette  of  Correspondence  (The).  Bv  Helen 
E.Gavit.  The  A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York,'  5x8  in. 
214  pages.    |1.25. 

Eton.   ByA.  Clutton-Brock,  B.A.  Illustrated. 

The   Macmillan   Co.,    New  York.    5x7%  in.   246 

pages.    $ija 
A  condensed  and  well-arranged  hbtory  and 
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description  of  the  famous  college  at  Windsor, 
with  many  illustrations. 

Four    Seasons    (The).     By    Edwin    Osgood 

Grover.  Alfred  Bartlett,  Boston.  A^x&U'in, 
An  interpretation  in  a  suggestive  spirit  of  the 
four  seasons,  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  "The  Foot-Path  to  Peace,"  though 
lacking  the  finality  of  that  notable  compendium 
of  the  philosophy  of  life.  Mr.  Grover*s  interr 
pretation  is  tastefully  printed  on  four  calendar 
pages,  and  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
what  the  seasons  ought  to  mean. 

Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers  (The).  By  Esther 
Singleton.  With  Critical  Descriptions  of  Plates  by 
Rusaell  Sturgis.  Illustrated.  Part  I.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  8x11*4  in.  75  pages.  $2. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  what  will  unquestion- 
ably prove  an  immensely  valuable  and  welcome 
book  to  all  collectors  of  old  furniture,  and,  we 
may  add,  to  all  possessors  also,  even  if  they 
be  not  collectors.  The  combination  of  descrip- 
tive matter  by  Miss  Singleton  with  critical 
description  by  Russell  Sturgis  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  the  total  result  is  almost  ideal.  This 
first  part  covers  onlv  the  seventeenth-century 
period  as  shown  in  the  carved  oak  and  walnut 
found  in  Virginia  and  the  South.  There  will 
be  eight  parts  altogether,  and  the  division  will 
be  chiefly  by  locality,  although  the  last  three 

Sarts  win  deal  respectively  with  the  Chippen- 
ale  and  Sheraton  period,  with  imported  and 
domestic  furniture  since  the  Revolution,  and 
with  technical  details  for  the  collector  and 
amateur.  The  illustrations  are  of  positive 
beauty,  and  include  photogravures  as  well  as 
engravings  and  drawmgs. 

Geer's  Hartford  City  Directory.  1  vol.  893 
pages.  The  Hartford  Printing  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn. 
The  modem  city  directory,  while  an  immense 
convenience,  is  usually  about  as  dry-as-dust  a 
volume  as  can  be  imagined.  We  go  a  litde 
out  of  our  way  to  review  Mr.  Geer*s  Directory 
because  it  is  a  successful  effort  to  make  sucn 
a  volume  a  reference-book  of  value  to  the 
library  and  of  interest  to  the  citizens,  as  well 
as  a  niere  compilation  of  names  and  addresses. 
In  this  volume,  in  addition  to  the  usual  direc- 
tory features,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  sta- 
tistical information  about  the  city  of  general 
value — pictures  and  oflicial  records  of  the 
various  churches,  for  example;  illustrations 
of  the  schools  and  educational  institutions; 
vital  statistics  of  the  city  for  the  current  year, 
and  the  like.  Indeed,  it  may  be  called  really 
a  City  Year-Book  instead  oi  a  city  directory, 
and  we  think  the  plan  on  which  it  is  carried 
out  might  profitably  be  adopted  in  other  cen- 
ters of  population. 

Heart  of  David,  the  Psalmist  King  (The).  By 
Augustus  George  Heaton.  Illustrated.  The  Neale 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  5%x8»/4  in.  389  pages. 
The  subjects  of  the  four  dramas  which  form 
the  successive  books  of  this  volume,  viz.. 
David  and  Michal,  David  an^  Abigail,  David 
and  Bathsheba,  David  and  Abishag,  indicate 
the  central  interest  around  which  the  author 
has  chosen  to  group  the  various  characteristics 
of  his  hero.  Many  incidents  of  David's  career 
and  persons  related  to  it  are  interwoven  in  the 
narrative  with  considerable  skill  and  minute- 


ness of  detail.  In  a  literary  point  of  view 
these  dramas  must  be  classed  as  verse  rather 
than  poetry,  and  some  faulty  English  occurs. 
The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  which  the 
author  has  found  in  the  leisure  from  the  easel 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  work  of  composi- 
tion, will  be  an  adequate  recommendation  to 
many  readers. 

Helps  for  the  Quiet  Hour :  Prayers,  Collects, 
verses.    Collated  from  Many  Sources.    By  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Bowman  Young,  D.D.    Eaton  &  Mains, 
New  York.   4^x7  in.    167  pages.    $1. 
A  collection  of  prayers  and  verses  collated 
from  many  sources,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  "  Culture  of  the  Devotional  Life,"  the 
collection  being  designed  to  serve  as  a  com- 
panion and  guide  for  meditative  hours. 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (A).  By 
Robert  William  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.G.S.  Eaton  &  Maini,  New  York.  2  vols. 
5^4X9  in.    $S. 

Most  creditable  to  American  scholarship  are 
these  two  volumes,  the  product  of  original 
researches  supplementing  an  ample  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  gained  by  previous 
workers  in  this  fascinating  field  of  study.  The 
recovery  during  the  last  century  of  the  long- 
lost  story  of  the  great  Semitic  civilizations 
which  perished  ere  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
arose  is  an  achievement  not  less  memorable 
than  those  of  modern  astronomy.  Professor 
Rogers  devotes  to  this  more  than  half  of  his 
first  volume  in  a  vivid  relation  of  the  success- 
ive advances  of  the  explorers  and  the  deci- 
pherers to  die  grand  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  lost  history.  Following  this,  and  an 
account  of  the  countries,  the  peoples,  and  the 
chronology,  is  the  history  proper.  **  When , 
subjected,"  says  he,  "  to  the  same  tests  and 
tried  by  the  same  canons  of  criticism,  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  monuments  yield  as 
just  and  true  a  picture  of  their  national  histoty 
as  the  sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  history." 
.The  most  striking  figure  in  the  history  is  me 
ferocious  Assyrian,  whose  savagery  was  never 
more  than  thinly  veneered  with  the  civilization 
appropriated  from  his  victims.  A  close  paral- 
lel appears  between  the  downfall  of  Assyria 
and  the  downfall  of  Rome,  a  thousand  years 
later,  each  as  the  prey  of  northern  barbarians. 
Finally,  with  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
the  primacy  in  the  march  of  civilization  passes 
from  the  Semitic  to  the  Japhetic  race.  The 
reader  of  this  history  will  find  the  Old  Testa- 
ment record  illuminated  at  various  points,  and 
luster  shed  on  the  figures  of  the  prophets, 
especially  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament parallels  to  the  history  in  hand  are 
frankly  treated.  Professor  Rogers  holds  that 
the  Old  Testament  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
the  gainer  from  Assyrian  studies,  while  "  the 
apologetic  value  of  monumental  testimony  has 
often  been  greatiy  exaggerated." 

History  of  the  Church  Known  as  the  Moravian 
Church.    By  J,  Tavlor  Hamilton.    The  Times  Pub. 
llshing  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.   6x9^4  in.    631  pages, 
$2.50. 
This  is  a  well-deserved  memorial  of  two  cen- 
turies of   humble  but   glorious  work.    The 
Moravian  Church  has  always  been  compara- 
tively a  litde  flock,  but  its  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.    Gathered  in  1457  of  the  evangelical 
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element  in  the  ancient  church  of  Bohemia  ;ind 
Moravia,  suppressed  two  centuries  later  by 
pitiless  persecution,  resuscitated  in  1722  by 
Count  Zmzendorf  in  the  foundation  of  Herm- 
hut  ("  the  Lord's  Watch "),  soon  sending  a 
vigorous  offshoot  to  America  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1741,  and  now,  next  to  Herm- 
hut,  its  principal  establishment,  it  has  been 
pre-eminent  for  missionary  activity,  especially 
m  hard  fields,  among  Eskimos,  Hottentots, 
American  Indians,  and  slaves.  No  church 
has  in  proportion  to  means  and  membership 
so  noble  a  record.  From  the  Moravian  Peter 
Bohler,  John  Wesley  derived  the  spiritual 
quickening  that  issued  in  his  apostolic  career. 
Twen^  portraits  of  eminent  Moravians  accom- 
pany this  narrative,  and  large  space  is  given 
to  personal  incidents  and  interesting  details. 
Issued  in  the  bi-cantenary  year  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorfs  birth,  it  traces  tne  renewal  and  devel- 
opment of  an  ancient  church,  and  the  spread  of 
its  missionary  labors  throughout  the  world,  as 
his  memorial.  The  intenmess  of  the  Mora- 
vians upon  essential  Christianity,  together 
with  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  their  catholic  spirit  and  evangelical 
simplicity,  commend  their  history  to  all  fellow- 
Christians. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question.  By 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    374  pages.    $1.50. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Christ's  character 
and  the  manv-sidedness  of  his  teaching  have 
made  him  difficult  to  understand,  because  few 
men  are  comprehensive  in  character,  or  with 
capacity  to  see  at  once  many  sides  of  life.  It 
might  be  said  that  Christ  has  been  more  often 
half  understood  than  misunderstood;  except 
that  half  understanding  is  often  the  worst  kind 
of  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
"his  tenderness  of  heart  has  obscured  from 
observation  his  sagacity  of  mind ;"  but  not  less 
true  that  the  intensity  of  his  concern  for  the 
individual  has  obscured  from  observation  his 
social  teachings ;  his  profound  and  vital  spir- 
ituality has  caused  men  to  forget  the  practical 
and  etnical  character  of  his  teaching ;  his  posi- 
tiveness  has  been  mistaken  for  dogmatism,  and 
the  giver  of  life  has  been  read  as  though  he 
were  a  giver  of  laws.  The  tendency  of  past 
times  has  been,  if  not  to  overestimate  the  theo- 
logical aspect  of  Christ's  teaching,  certainly  to 
underestimate  the  sociolo^cal  aspect.  Dr. 
Peabody's  volume  is  an  admirable  counterpoise 
to  this  theological  tendency  of  past  interpreters. 
It  is  sympathetic,  broad,  interpretative;  it  is 
spiritual  without  being  mystical,  rational 
without  being  rationalistic,  ethical  without 
being  le^al.  It  is,  as  its  tide  indicates,  partial ; 
that  is,  It  concerns  itself  only  with  Christ's 
social  instructions ;  but  it  is  comprehensive  and 
catholic  in  its  spirit  The  author  is  evidendy 
desirous  to  interpret  Christ,  not  to  read  his 
own  notions  into  Christ's  instructions.  He 
who  desires  to  get  in  compact  space  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  theological  and 
sociological,  both  spiritual  and  ethical,  can- 
not do  better  than  read  first  Professor  G.  H. 
Gilbert's  **  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  "  and  then 
Professor  F.  G.  Peabody's  "Jesus  Christ  and 
the  SQcial  Question^"  and  finally  a  hannony  of 


the  Four  Gospels  in  the  light  of  these  two 
volumes.  The  two  combined  would  make 
admirable  text-books  for  an  adult  Bible  class, 
or,  if  coupled  with  other  and  larger  treatises, 
for  a  theological  seminary  course. 

Last  Songs  from  Vagabondia.  By  Bliss  Car- 
man and  Richard  Hovey.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.  4V4X7in.  79  pages.  $i. 
This  volume  of  verses  is  in  the  vein  of  its  two 
predecessors,  "  Songs  from  Vagabondia  "  and 
"More  Songs  from  Vagabondia."  The  two 
poets  are  at  one  in  harmony  of  mood  rather 
than  in  quality  of  poetic  gift.  Mr.  Hovey  was 
the  more  facile,  but  Mr.  Carman  is  distincdy 
the  more  poetic.  It  is  upon  his  contribution 
to  this  volume  that  attention  instinctively 
fastens.  He  is  not  always  a  careful  workman, 
he  is  not  always  sufficiendy  self-critical,  but 
at  his  best  he  is  a  poet  of  very  unusual  quality. 
He  has  the  gift  of  the  imagination,  and  this 
stamps  him  as  a  real  singer,  not  simply  a  writer 
of  facile  verse.  One  finds  in  this  volume  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  spontaneous  joy,  the 
unexpected  outiook,  and  the  felicity  ot  touch 
which  betray  the  true  poet. 

Last  Years  of  St.  Paul  (The).  By  Abb^  Con- 
stant Fouard.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanc- 
tion and  co-operation,  by  George  F.  X.  Griffith. 
Lonsrmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7%  in. 
326paffes. 
Not  only  the  story  of  Paul,  but  the  story  of 
the  principal  events  and  personages  of  the 
fifteen  years  ending  a.d.  70,  is  related  here  in 
a  narrative  of  very  diversified  interest.  The 
later  Pauline  Epistles,  and  also  those  of  James, 
Peter,  and  Jude,  are  interwoven  with  it.  As 
a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
author  relies  much  on  tradition,  and  eschews 
historical  criticism  as  rationalistic.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  name  June  29,  67,  as  the  day 
when  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  describe  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
written  by  some  one  to  whom  Paul  had  in- 
trusted its  composition  and  furnished  its  plan 
and  subject  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
interesting  book. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks.  By 
Alexander  V.  G.  Allen.  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  2  vols.  6x9  in. 
17.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tect!. By  Giorgio  Vasart.  In  Eight  Vols.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  4x6 
in.    50c.  each. 

Masque  of  Judgment  (The) :  A  Masque-Drama 
in  Five  Acts  and  a  Prelude.  By  William  Vauffhn 
Moody.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  ^x7%itL 
127  pages.    $1.40. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Method  of  Evolution  (The).     By  H.  W.  Conn. 

Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5V4X8 

in.  408  pages. 
That  Darwin  discovered  God*s  method  in 
creation  very  much  as  Columbus  discovered 
America,  leaving  much  more  of  it  to  be  dis- 
covered, has  for  some  time  been  felt  by 
naturalists.  Few  of  them  now  regard  natural 
selection  of  congenital  variations  as  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  origin  of  species. 
Supplementary  theories  have  been  added, 
especially  the  theory  of  Isolation  and  the  the- 
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ory  of  Organic  Selection,  both  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Conn  discusses.  The  younger  natural- 
ists, however,  realize  that  the  inductive  study 
of  facts,  rather  than  the  discussion  of  theories, 
g^ives  promise  of  satisfying  the  yet  unanswered 
questions  concerning  the  nature  and  the  cause 
of  variations.  As  a  representative  of  such 
students  of  nature  Professor  Conn  has  here 
presented  a  lucid  review  of  the  subject  of 
evolution,  as  they  are  viewing  it  while  explor- 
ing its  still  hidden  secrets. 

Mosses  with  a  Hand- Lens.  By  A.  J.  Grout, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Published  by  the  Author,  Flat- 
ba!ih,N.  Y.  5^x8%  in.  74  pages. 
This  is  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  special 
topic  to  be  found  anvwhere  in  small  compass. 
The  photographic  illustrations  and  drawings 
identify  the  numerous  forms  of  mosses  in  a 
most  satisfactory  way.  The  book  is  non-tech- 
nical, and  in  its  field  will  have  the  same  value 
that  in  another  and  larger  field  *'  How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers  "  possesses. 

New  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Phrases  and  Clas- 
sical QuotaUons  (A) .  Edited  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Hugh  Percy  Jones,  B.A.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5V4X8  in.  $3. 
A  very  thorough  piece  of  work,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  editorship,  with  over  five 
hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  but  legible 
type  presenting  many  thousands  of  extracts 
from  the  classic  authors  and  also  from  the 
modem  Continental  literatures.  The  plan  in- 
cludes not  only  quotations  properly  so  called, 
but  common  phrases,  and  in  this  respect  we 
think  the  author  has  carried  his  plan  a  little 
too  far.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  advantage 
of  hicluding  such  German  phrases  as  "  Guten 
Abend  "  and  **  Herr,"  and  elaborately  explain- 
ing to  the  reader  that  these  phrases  mean 
**  uood  evening  "  and  "  Mister"?  In  a  popu- 
lar phrase-book  for  travelers'  use  this  would 
be  quite  correct,  but  in  a  dictionary  of  phrases 
and  quotations  intended  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence It  seems  quite  useless. 

New  Education  Readers:  A  Synthetic  and 
Phonic  Word  Method.  By  A.  J.  Demarest  and 
WiUiam  M.  Van  Sickle.  Book  Two.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    5%x7  in.    144  pages. 

New  Practical  Speller.  By  James  H.  Penni- 
man.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7  in.  154 
pages.   20c 

One  of  Ourselves.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Com  New  York.  5x8^^  in.  448pa(|[es. 
Mrs.  Walford  has  a  pleasa^-.t  vein  of  gentle 
humor,  and  she  writes  of  English  social  life 
with  knowledge  and  taste.  This  story,  like 
roost  of  her  others,  has  nothing  in  it  of  vital 
importance,  either  in  character  or  in  action, 
but  it  may  be  read  with  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  mild  entertainment,  and  it  never 
ofitends  in  the  direction  of  sensationalism. 

Ovid— Selected  Works.    Edited  by  Frank  J. 

Milter,  Ph.D.    The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7%  in.  528  pages.  $1.40. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  college  text-book  is  put 
into  such  excellent  library  form  as  we  nnd 
here.  The  text  is  edited  by  Professor  Miller, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  notes  and 
vocabulary  are  carefully  and  fully  provided. 
The  illustration  is  notably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  every  way  the  book  is  worthy  of 


a  permanent  place  on  the  library  shelves  of 
the  school. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  T.  N.  Tolter,  M.A.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,^ewVork.  5x7^^  in.  284  pages.  $1.10. 
It  is  the  evolution  of  our  mother  tongue  that 
these  "  Outlines"  describe.  Our  modern  speech 
summarizes  what  these  unfold.  The  traces 
left  by  historical  changes ;  the  marks  left  by 
the  influences  of  war,  religion,  commerce, 
discovery :  the  contributions  of  the  several 
streams  ot  life  whose  influence  produced  the 
English  people  ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  Eng- 
lish literature  through  more  than  a  thousand 
years;  the  grammatical  as  well  as  literary 
development  of  the  language;  the  social  life 
of  the  people  as  illustrated  by  their  ton^e — 
these,  with  many  a  particular  of  special  mfor- 
mation  dear  to  the  student  of  words,  make  up 
the  substance  of  this  well  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted work. 

Pandiu  Ramabai:  The  Story  of  Her  Life.  By 
Helen  S.Dyer.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming H. Revell 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  170  pages. 
The  story  of  a  wonderful  life,  still  in  the  mid- 
career  of  high  usefulness,  is  here  related. 
Something  of  the  work  begun  by  Ramabai 
for  the  redemption  of  child-widows  from  the 
curse  to  whicn  the  Hindu  religion  consigns 
them  is  known  to  most  reading  people  in  mis 
country.  How  she  was  preparea  for  it,  intro- 
duced to  it,  and  has  carried  it  on  against  fear- 
ful odds,  is  here  told  in  a  plain  recital  of  facts 
that  touch  the  heart  with  admiration,  pity, 
and  indignation.  The  story  of  Ramabai,  the 
only  Hindu  woman  whom  learned  Hindus 
have  honored  with  the  title  of  **  Pandita  " — a 
term  equivalent  to  our  doctorates  of  letters, 
law,  and  philosophy  combined — should  be 
known  to  ail  American  women.  Nor  is  there 
a  more  telling  confutation  of  the  Swamis  who 
recommend  Hinduism  to  us  than  her  story 
furnishes. 

Principles  of  Social  Progress  (The).  By  James 
Bale  Morman,  A.B.  E.  Darrow  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
New  York.    SVixSin.    240  pages. 

Put  up  Thy  Sword :  A  Study  of  the  War.     By 

iames  H.  MacLaren.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.. 
lew  Vork.  4%x7V4  in.  191  pages.  $1. 
Mr.  MacLaren*s  book  consists  mainly  of  an 
epistolary  discussion  by  two  friends,  Messrs. 
Brawn  and  Brain,  of  the  justifiableness  of 
war,  Brawn  for  the  affirmative  and  Brain  for 
the  negative.  Each  adduces  some  question- 
able arguments,  but  Brain  wins,  as  the  author 
intends.  Thoroughly  respecting  his  spirit,  we 
have  little  patience  with  any  reasoner  who 
regards  the  applicability  of  an  abstract  princi- 
ple, such  as  the  contrariety  of  war  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  as  unlimited  by  actual  conditions 
in  circumstances.  Only  such  a  fallacy  could 
conduct  Mr.  MacLaren  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Christian  press  is  so  reddened  with  blood 
that  it  can  no  longer  deserve  the  Christian 
name. 

Renaissance   Masters.     By  George  B.  Rose. 

(Second  Edition.)    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

5x7»;^in,    220  pages. 
The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Rose's  **  Renaissance 
Masters  "  is  distinguished  by  a  capital  study 
of  Rubens,  added  to    the  painters  already 
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treated — Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo, 
Titian,  Correggio,  and  Botticelli. 

Republic  of  America  (The).  By  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
Hartinan,A.M.,D.D.  (Second  Edition.)  The  Abbey 
Press,  New  York.    5xo  in.    116  pages. 

Royal  Houses  of  Israel  and  Judah  (The) :  An 
Interwoven  Hietory,  with  a  Harmony  of  Par> 
aUel  Passaf  ee.  By  George  O.  Little,  D.D.  The 
Funk  &WagnaUs  Co.,  New  York.  6^x9  in.  329 
pages.  $3. 
The  plan  of  this  book  will  appear  from  a 
specimen,  taken  at  random.  On  page  60  is 
given  the  story  of  the  moving  of  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  interwoven  of  the 
two  narratives  in  2  Samuel  vi.  and  1  Chroni- 
cles XV.  and  xvi.,  including  Psalm  cv.  as  given 
in  the  latter.  Facing  this,  on  page  61,  the  two 
narratives  are  separately  given  in  parallel 
columns,  so  spaced  that  similar  parts  corre- 
spond line  to  Ime,  and  the  Psalm  is  also  given 
in  the  differing  versions  of  the  Psalter  and  the 
Chronicles.  In  this  exact  typographical  juxta- 
position of  the  parallel  accounts  the  present 
volume  improves  upon  the  recendy  published 
harmonies  of  Crockett  and  Wood.  The  author, 
however,  does  not  note  that  Psalm  cv.  is  un- 
deniably of  no  such  early  date  as  the  narrative 
of  Chronicles  refers  it  to.  Where  dates  occur, 
both  the  traditional  and  the  revised  chronology 
are  given.  Otherwise,  modem  criticbm  is  un- 
mentioned,  except  in  an  appendix  on  Chro- 
nology, and  one  on  the  duplicated  incidents  in 
Samuel,  where  the  author  is  at  issue  with 
critics  who  find  here  two  interwoven  docu- 
ments. 1 1  is  a  very  convenient  book  for  ready 
reference. 

Sanity  of  Mind.  By  David  F.  Lincoln,  M.D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7»:4  in.  197 
pages. 
The  well-established  fact  of  a  starding  increase 
of  insanity  in  civilized  countries  invests  with 
interest  the  advice  here  given  on  the  means  of 
neutralizing  the  tendencies  to  it.  After  show- 
ing the  nature  of  mental  derangement  and  the 
Phenomena  and  causes  of  degeneracy,  Dr. 
.incoln  exhibits  the  preventives  in  education 
and  self-education.  His  judicious,  practical 
counsels  deserve  wide  hearing,  particularly 
from  a  large  number  of  people  who  must  con- 
fess that  they  have  not  attained  that  self- 
control  which  is  the  sign  of  entire  sanitv*,  as 
well  as  from  those  who,  as  parents  or  teachers, 
need  to  understand  the  relation  of  early  train- 
ing to  mental  soundness.  In  a  final  chapter 
on  Social  and  Civic  Duti/es,  Dr.  Lincoln  holds 
that  the  State  which  requires  children  to  be 
schooled  impliedly  claims  the  right  to  require 
that  they  shall  be  well  bom.  There  must  be 
a  public  sentiment,  however,  before  there  can 
be  laws  to  prevent  the  evil,  the  misery,  the 
min,  and  the  crime  propagated  by  the  unre- 
stricted marriage  of  defectives. 

School  Speaker  and  Reader  (The).  Edited  by 
William  DeWitt  Hyde.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7H 
in.    474  pages. 

The  editorship  of  a  man  of  such  broad  culture 
and  sound  literar>'  tastes  as  President  Hyde, 
of  Bowdoin,  insures  freedom  from  the  p)oor 
and  trite  selections  found  in  so  many  books 
of  the  kind.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
shows  the  names  of  many  authors  who  have 


attained  eminence  onlv  within  a  few  years,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  tnose  who  have  already 
become  classics  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erature. We  can  commend  the  book  as  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

Select  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton.     Macau< 
'  ly'a  Euay  on  Addison.    Macaalay*s  Ei 
lilton.      fUostrated.      Edited    by   Albert 


lay'a  Eaaay  on  Addison.  Macaalay*s  Essay  on 
l»lton.  fUostrated.  Edited  by  Albert  Pernr 
Walker,  M.A.    (Heaths  English  Classics.)     DC. 


Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    4*,4X6*i   in.    Introduction 
price,  25c.  each. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  (The  Lark  Classics.) 
Doxey's,  At  the  Sign  o(  the  Lark,  New  York. 
i^/4>^y/»'\n.    166  pages.    50c 

Shorter  Course  in  Mimson  Phonography  (A). 
By  lames  E.  Mnnson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    4*^x7  in.    236  pages. 

Sphinx  and  Other  Poems  (The).  By  William 
Hennr  Hudson.  Elder  &  Shepard,  San  Francisco. 
-«V4X6»,in.    59  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Storv  of  Cyrus  (The).    Adapted  from  Xeno- 
wion's  Cyropaedia.    By  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  A.M. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.    5x7 H  in.  202 
pages.    75c. 
This  volume  deserves  the  attention  of  teachers 
who  have  to  do  with  pupils  in  the  first  year  of 
their  Greek.     It  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of 
Xenophon's  **  Cyropedia,*'  simplified  here  and 
there  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners,  and  ac- 
companied with  exercises  in  Greek  composi- 
tion. 

Struggle  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia : 
The  Baptists.  By  William  Taytor  Thorn.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Politi* 
cal  Sdente.)  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
6x9»iin.    75c. 

Surveys :  Historic  and  Economic.  By  W.  T. 
Ashley,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.    476  pages.    $3. 

Thought  Reader  (The).  By  Maud  Summers. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    5^x7S  in,    114  pages.    35c 

Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  (The) :  A 
Translation  in^o  Modem  English  from  the  Orig- 
inal  Greek.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  II.  The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  4*4X7^4  in.  380  pages. 
50c 
Though  this  is  a  translation  and  not  a  para- 
phrase, it  will  serve  for  many  readers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  paraphrase  by  its  substitution  of 
modem  phraseology  for  expressions  that  have 
lost  their  ancient  meaning.  "Saints,"  for 
instance,  though  an  exact  translation  of  the 
Greek,  has  irrecoverably  lost  its  original  sense, 
which  can  only  be  conveyed  by  the  term 
**  Christ's  People,"  adopted  in  this  translation. 
While  the  classic  English  of  the  current  ver- 
sions cannot  be  superseded,  it  can  certainly  be 
illuminated,  as  it  is  here.  Our  chief  criticism 
upon  the  translators,  who  have  done  their  work 
ver>'  well,  is — and  a  large  body  of  British 
opinion  agrees  with  us — that  they  would  have 
done  better  to  foUow  the  judgment  of  the 
American  Rex-isers  in  some  important  pas- 
sages, /f.^.,  Romans  ix.,  5,  Philippians  ii.,  6. 
Among  minor  matters,  we  think  a  work  of  this 
kind  should  not  retain  the  old  translation, 
"jesting,"  in  Ephesians  v.,  4,  where  the  orig- 
inal cvrpaircAio,  as  Trench  has  demonstrated, 
denotes  only  unclean  jests. 

When  Rogues  FaU  Out,  By  Joseph  Hatton. 
The  J.  B.  LippiDcott  Co,,  Philadelphia.   4^X7^4  in. 

3i9  pages,    50c. 
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Is  the  Corollary  Logical? 
To  tJu  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  very  great 
admiration  for  your  survey  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  in  The  Outlook  of  Decem- 
ber 29.  The  various  appreciations  im- 
pressed me  as  remarkable  for  their  breadth 
of  sympathy  and  their  nice  discrimination. 
May  I,  however,  without  seeming  to  criti- 
cise even  while  I  commend,  say  that  the 
passage  in  the  entire  series  of  articles 
which  impressed  me  as  the  most  timely 
and  significant  was  that  where,  speaking 
of  the  development  of  nationalism,  your 
contributor  wrote :  "Grouping  these  events 
together,  we  may  safely  deduce  from  them, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  century,  that 
communities  occupying  contiguous  terri- 
tory and  possessing  the  same  racial  and 
linguistic  peculiarities  belong,  under  the 
divine  order,  to  one  political  organism." 
It  is,  I  suppose,  a  logical  corollary  of  this 
proposition  that  communities  which  are 
geographically,  racially,  and  linguistically 
antipodal  do  not  belong  to  one  political 
organism,  **  in  the  divine  order  "  or  in  any 
other.  "  The  bearings  of  this  observation 
lays  in  the  application  on  it.". 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Church  or  Sect?" 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  your  issue  of  December  8,  1900, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  article  with  the 
above  title ;  but  I  do  not  feel  it  right  to 
pass  over  the  remarks  of  President  Will- 
iam De  Witt  Hyde  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination  without  an  effort  to 
put  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  the  article 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  injustice  of  such 
an  estimate  of  that  denomination  as  therein 
put  forth.  The  Universalists  have,  I  ac- 
knowledge, "  harped  "  pretty  emphatically 
and  successfully  on  one  "  issue,"  bringing 
out  of  that  one  string  sweet  strains  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  final  salvation  of  all 
through  attained  holiness.  They  have 
succeeded  in  leavening  most  other  denom- 
inations with  love  of  the  same  sweet 
Strain.     But  when  the  writer  speaCks  of 


their  "underestimate  of  the  Weight  of 
moral  responsibility,"  I  must  strongly 
object.  Statistics  of  crime  will  not  con- 
firm the  fact  that  Universalists  are  care- 
less of  moral  responsibility.  The  teach- 
ing of  their  catechism,  taught  to  their 
children,  "  For  every  sin  which  I  commit 
I  must  suffer  the  consequence,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  world  of  spirit,"  does 
not  seem  adapted  to  promote  an  "  under- 
estimate of  moral  responsibility."  The 
short  "  Universalist  Declaration  of  Faith  " 
— (1)  The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 
(2)  the  spiritual  authority  and  leadership 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  (3)  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Bible  as  containing  a 
revelation  from  God,  (4)  the  certainty  of 
just  retribution  for  sin,  (5)  the  final  har- 
mony of  all  souls  with  God — I  think  many 
candid  people  would  esteem  as  worthy  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  simple  and 
comprehensive  confession  and  covenant 
suggested  by  the  writer  of  the  article  so 
admirable  in  many  respects. 

Philadelphia.  !•  F.  G. 

Calendar  Oddities 
lo  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  close  of  the  civil  century  seems  an 
appropriate  time  for  noting  a  few  pecu- 
liarities of  the  calendar  and  certain  dif- 
ferences in  marking  off  its  parts.  The 
discussions  of  a  year  ago  served  to  show 
that  years  of  the  civil  century  are  ordinal 
numbers  and  that  a.d.  1900  should  be 
interpreted  the  1900th  year,  and  is  equiv 
alent  to  what  would  be  called  1899  in  the 
age  of  a  tree,  for  age  is  always  expressed 
in  cardinal  numbers. 

The  practice  of  astronomers  in  reckon- 
ing dates  is,  however,  different  from  that 
of  historians.  It  is  the  custom  for  astron- 
omers to  affix  the  signs  for  subtraction 
and  addition  to  contrast  dates  before  the 
Christian  era  with  those  subsequent  to  it ; 
thus  —  10  refers  to  a  date  before,  and  +10 
to  a  date  after,  the  era.  But  astronomers 
make  the  beginning  of  the  era  0,  and 
leave  a  space  of  two  years  between  —  1 
and  4- 1 ,  as  is  required  in  mathematics. 
The  + 1  year  of  the  astronomer  is  1  a.d. 
The  0  year  is  1  B.C.,  and  the  —  1  year  is 
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the  year  2  b.c.  From  this  it  appears  that 
astronomers  are  using  cardinal  numbers 
instead  of  ordinal,  and  the  year  1900  is 
the  beginning  of  the  as/ronomica/ twentieth 
century. 

It  is  perhaps  no  more  out  of  place  for 
the  astronomical  century  to  begin  a  year 
before  the  civil  century  than  for  the  astro- 
nomical day  to  begin  twelve  hours  later 
than  the  civil  day.  With  the  astronomer 
January  1,  1901,  begins  at  noon  of  that 
civil  day  instead  of  the  preceding  mid- 
night 

A  more  serious  element  of  confusion  is 
found  in  habits  of  civil  reckoning,  espe- 
cially that  of  reckoning  decades.  The 
years  1870,  1880,  and  1890  have  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  opening 
years  of  new  decades,  for  they  are  the 
beginning  of  decades  in  the  1800  series. 
Yet  they  are  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  corresponding  nineteenth- 
century  decades.  The  first  decade  of  the 
1900  series  began  with  the  year  1900,  but 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
begins  with  1901.  The  civil  century 
seems,  therefore,  an  awkward  mode  of 
marking  time,  being  a  year  out  of  harmony 
with  the  customary  division  of  time  in 
decades  as  well  as  a  year  different  from 
the  astronomical  century. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  also  that  in 
civil  reckoning  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds  are  expressed  in  cardinals;  but 
days,  moths,  and  years  are  ordinals.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  with  such  a  calendar 
much  discussion  has  risen  as  to  the  time 
when  the  new  century  is  to  begin. 

Frank  Leverett. 

United  States  Geoloje^ical  Survey, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Expansion  and  Growth 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Vutlook: 

Your  special  commissioner  in  the 
Philippines  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
now  becoming  somewhat  threadbare, 
"  When  a  nation  ceases  to  expand,  it  begins 
to  contract."  This  has  been  crystallized 
into  a  maxim  (no  pun  intended);  yet  it 
may  be  hoped  that  one  is  neither  a  traitor 
to  his  country  nor  to  his  party  who  applies 
the  wedge  of  doubt  to  the  fissure  of  uncer- 
tain t>'^  to  cleave  the  false  from  the  true. 

The  saying  referred  to  certainly  meets 
our  optimistic  approval  so  long  as  we  are 
the  nation  expanding  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  fellow.     But  where -will  the  end 


be,  and  what  the  result,  when  ihis  small 
globe  is  parceled  out  amoiig  the  strongest 
Powers  ?  When  there  can  be  no  more 
expansion,  does  it  follow  that  the  surviv- 
ing nation  must  take  "the  downward 
course  which  leads  to  death  "  ?  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  A  nation  or  a  mu- 
nicipality cannot  be  likened  to  a  man  or  a 
tree.  The  latter,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  their  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay.  A  nation  should  rather  be  likened 
to  a  coral  reef ;  the  individual  organisms 
die,  but  succeeding  multitudes  continue 
their  work,  and  the  reef  becomes  an  island, 
and  the  island  perchance  a  coniinent 

History  can  be  quoted  to  establish 
pretty  nearly  any  position  that  any  writer 
wishes  to  take.  But  the  opinion  of  some 
is  that  in  Rome's  day  of  trial  the  blood 
and  treasure  expended  in  expansion  would 
have  been  of  more  value  at  home ;  that 
the  same  is  true  in  later  days  of  Spain ; 
that  the  efforts  of  the  First  Napoleon 
toward  the  expansion  of  France  resulted 
in  humiliating  military  and  financial  dis- 
aster; that  the  most  perfect  type  of  a 
republic  to-day  is  little  Switzerland,  with 
no  chance  of  expansion  in  any  direction ; 
that  the  word  "  expansion,"  as  applied  to 
the  growth  of  man  or  nations,  should  and 
does  in  its  truest  sense  mean  the  conquer- 
ing of  and  the  application  to  our  needs 
and  growth  of  the  resources  of  nature. 

The  wres6ng  of  the  North  American 
continent  from  its  aboriginal  possessors, 
and  its  transformation  from  a  vast  game 
preserve  into  the  granary  of  the  world, 
seems  legitimate,  as  may  in  time  the  cul- 
ture of  cabbage  in  your  Central  Park,  or 
the  passing  of  the  possession  of  the  vast 
uncultivated  estates  of  the  Old  World  to 
those  entitled  to  them  under  the  divine 
right  of  hunger.  But  the  soil  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  in  China,  is  occupied  and  tilled 
by  their  native  population.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  farmer  has  no  moral  right  there. 
And  if  we  have  no  right  to  possess  the 
heathen's  soil,  what  better  claim  have  we 
to  take  his  markets?  Claude  Duval 
stands  higher  in  popular  esteem  than 
Pecksniff.  Let  us  avoid  the  sin  of  hypoc- 
risy, and,  if  we  "must  emulate  the  deeds 
of  our  Viking  forebears,  state  boldly 
and  at  once  that  the  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  are  "  our  meat  "  because  we  have 
the  men  and  the  guns  to  prove  it ;  or  else, 
as  heretofore,  expand  along  the  lines  of 
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least  resistance,  and  within  the  limits 
decreed  by  nature. 

Fergus  Falls.  Minn.  C.  J.  W, 

A  New  Way  to  Treat  Strikes 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  the  Philadelphia  "  Public  Ledger  " 
of  December  31  appears  the  following 
item  : 

Scranton,  Dec.  30.— The  ending  of  the  elec- 
tric railway  strike,  which  to-day  began  its 
second  week,  seems  near.  To-day  word  was 
sent  the  strikers'  Executive  Committee  from 
General  Manager  Silliman's  office  that  Presi- 
dent Clark  and  the  General  Manager,  with 
several  of  the  local  stockholders,  would  like  to 
meet  the  whole  body  of  employees  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  them.  Accordingly  a 
conference  was  arranged  for  to-night,  and  it  is 
now  in  progress.  .  .  . 

This  morning  the  strikers  attended  service 
at  Elm  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  pastor,  Dr.  C.  M.  Griffin,  said  their  de- 
mands .seemed  justified  by  existing  conditions, 
commended  the  men  for  their  good  order,  and 
hoped  they  would  win.  He  urged  all  hearers 
not  to  ride  upon  the  cars  while  the  trouble 
continued.  General  Manager  Silliman  was 
also  present  at  the  services. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have 
heard  of  an  instance  where  any  large  body 
of  strikers  were  invited  to  be  present,  as 
such,  in  a  religious  gathering  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  their  wants  in 
touch  with  the  church  and  extending  to 
them  the  advice  and  sympathy  of  the 
pulpit.  I  regard  it  as  a  distinct  advance 
both  for  the  working  people  and  the  church, 
an  advance  full  of  promise  to  both. 

There  has  been  much  profound  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  the  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  the  church  and  the  work- 
ing people,  and  one  who  is  in  touch  with 
industrial  conditions  does  not  wonder  so 
much  that  the  masses  of  the  toilers  do 
drift  away,  as  that  they  have  not  gone 
faster  and  farther. 

It  has  been  the  general  feeling  among 
the  working  people  that,  when  they  have 
sought  for  relief,  the  church  was  usually 
on  the  side  of  the  employer,  and  kept  dis- 
creetly silent  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  pecu- 
niary support  if  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  working  classes.  But  better  things  are 
coming  when  the  men  and  the  general 
manager  will  go  to  the  same  church  and 
listen  to  the  same  sermon,  and  the  preacher 
has  the  sincerity  and  courage  to  address 
both  in  the  teachings  of  Him  who  came  to 
bring  peace  on  the  earth. 

When  the  men  must  go  to  a  tavern,  or 


a  hall  over  a  tavern,  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
saloon  influence  corrupts  them  ?  If  they 
are  wrong,  where  so  appropriate  a  place 
to  set  them  right  as  in  the  schools  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  If  they  are  right,  who 
so  properly  should  espouse  their  cause  as 
the  teachers  of  the  gospel  of  righteous- 
ness ?  If  there  are  elements  of  both  right 
and  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  so  able  to 
advise,  counsel,  and  help  as  men  whose 
lives  are  consecrated  to  the  work  of  up- 
lifting the  human  race  ?  I  may  add  that, 
in  my  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in 
connection  with  the  coal,  iron,  and  railroad 
interests  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  employer 
or  superintendent,  there  has  probably 
never  been  a  strike  that  did  not  have  in 
it  some  elements  of  righteousness. 

Eagle's  Mere,  Pa.  B.  G.  W. 

New  York's  Problem 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Allow  me  to  cast  the  following  into  the 
civic  caldron  from  the  seething  of  which 
the  burghers  of  Manhattan  so  confidently 
expect  a  purifying  medicament  to  come. 

In  seeking  to  eliminate  evil  from  a 
community,  as  is  now  being  done  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  there  are  two  ways  of 
proceeding  ;  by  one  only  temporary  relief 
can  be  realized,  while  by  the  other,  if 
strenuously  followed,  the  civic  ulcers  can 
be  lifted  out  by  the  roots.  The  first  is 
the  usual  way,  and  the  people  of  that  great 
city  will  probably,  as  heretofore,  place  their 
hopes  upon  it  It  is  for  them  to  grapple 
with  effects,  and,  after  brightening  up  the 
exterior,  think  there  is  sufl5cient  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  brought 
the  reformation  to  4  successful  issue.  A 
Tweed  has  been  sent  to  prison,  but  the  un- 
dercurrent of  corruption  flows  on  with  im- 
abated  force,  to  break  at  the  surface  some 
day,  having  a  Piatt  or  a  Croker  confidently, 
even  defiantly,  riding  its  topmost  crest 

The  other  way  is  to  attack  the  causes 
which  breed  the  vile  manifestations  such 
as  are  now  agitating  the  good  citizens  of 
the  metropolis.  If  this  argument  were 
applied  to  a  diseased  human  body,  the 
invariable  reply  would  rightly  be,  That  is 
axiomatic.  A  doctor  would  be  scorned 
from  his  profession  who  only  treated  the 
irruption  that  might  result  from  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.  But  when  the  body  politic 
is   diseased,  the  minds  of^nen  seem  to 
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concentrate  upon  the  surface  indications, 
and  he  is  indeed  a  bold  reformer  who  dares 
proclaim  to  his  fellow-citizens  that  condi- 
tions must  be  so  changed  as  to  eradicate 
the  causes. 

Fear  of  change,  politely  called  con- 
servatism, the  paralyzerof  nations,  invari- 
ably stands  across  the  path  when  radical 
treatment  of  corruption  in  a  city  or  a 
State  is  contemplated,  and,  by  its  cry  of 
the  sacredness  of  vested  rights,  effectually 
blocks  the  way  until  outraged  decency  is 
driven  to  desperation  and  proceeds  upon  a 
rational  line  of  action,  as  in  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester,, and  many  other  European  cities. 

That  the  moral  rights  of  the  whole 
citizenship  must  take  pre-eminence  of 
individual  rights  should  be  the  active 
principle  in  all  reformatory  movements. 


Unless  this  is  done  in  New  York,  the 
dethronement  of  Croker  will  bring  no  per- 
manent good,  will  end  in  another  fiasco. 

The  sources  of  corruption  there,  as  in 
all  large  cities,  are  the  franchises  and  the 
saloons.  The  remedy  is  for  the  people  to 
take  possession  of  the  street-car  systems, 
the  gas,  telephone,  and  electric  light 
plants ;  close  all  the  saloons  and  establish 
dispensaries ;  and,  lastly,  but  of  the  great- 
est importance,  inaugurate  direct  legisla- 
tion, including  the  imperative  mandate 
or  recall,  as  recently  adopted  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  programme 
requires  more  determination  and  persist- 
ency than  are  usually  available,  but  in  no 
other  way  can  the  politics  of  New  York 
be  purified.  J.  O.  T. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  is  seldom  Possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  willy  we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer'' s  name  and  address.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

New  York,  $2);  Professors  Bennett  and  Adeney's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Bible  "  (T.  Whittaker,  New  York,  $2). 


1.  Kindly  name  some  authors  whose  attitude 
towards  the  Bible  is  similar  to  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  2.  Name  the  best  estimate  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  light  of  modern  research  and  criticism. 

F.  Y.  G. 
1.  Matthew  Arnold's  attitude  towards  the  Bible  includes 
such  various  elements  that  it  is  difficult  to  liken  any  other 
writer  to  him,  though  many  agree  with  him  more  or  less. 
For  instance,  it  is  far  to  seek  for  another  who  combines 
with  so  free  a  hand  an  advocacy  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  2.  See  A.  Sabatier's  "  The  Apostle 
Paul  and  His  Doctrine''  Ganies  Pott  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $2). 

Please  mention  the  best  half-dozen  books 
treating  primarilv  the  Resurrection  and  secondarily 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  oblige 

"  Easter." 
"  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord"  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
#275) ;  "  Man  and  the  Spiritual  World  "  (G.  \V.  Jacobs. 
Philadelphia,  ${2S)  ;  "  Beyond  the  Shadow  "  (T.  Whit- 
taker, New  York,  $1.25) ; "  The  Problem  of  Immortality  " 
(Macmillan,  $4.50) ;  "  A  Study  of  Death  "  (Harpers,  New 
York,  $1.50) ;  "Immortality  and  the  New  Theodicy" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1). 

Please  mention  the  best  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive works  on  the  following  subjects:  (1)  The 
Oxford  Movement  in  the  middle  of  this  century. 
(2)  The  history  of  science  and  scientific  thought  and 
of  invention  during  the  century.  E.  H.  A. 

1.  "  Five  Great  Oxford  Leaders"  (Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  $1.75) .  2.  "  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
(Harpers,  New  York,  $2JC),  "Progress  of  Invention  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Munn  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3). 

Please  let  me  know  what  to  read,  and  where 
can  be  had  literature  of  the  Higher  Critics  in  refer- 
ence to  Bible  teaching.  P.  T.  W.  S. 
See  Professor  Batten's  "  Modem  View  of  the  Old  Testa- 
roent"  Games  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York,  $125) ;  Dr.  Hor- 
fpn's  "  Hevelationandth?  Bible  "  (Macmillan  Company, 


Be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  you  would 
advise  me  to  read  Spencer's  (Herbert)  works— espe- 
cially his  Ethics— or  not.  I  am  desirous  of  having  a 
comprehensive  education ;  but  nothing  wouki  com- 

Sensate  for  a  disturbance  of  my  faith  in  Christian 
octrines.  R. 

We  advise  you  by  all  means  to  read  Spencer's  "  Data  of 
Kthics,"  but  to  read  something  else  first,  as  Spencer 
presents  simply  one  hemisphere  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  lower,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it 
is  the  whole.  Read  Muirhead's  "  Elements  of  Ethics  " 
(Scribners,  New  York,  $1),  then  Spencer's  "  Data,"  then 
Bixby's  "  Crisis  in  Moraib,"  of  which  a  new  edition  is 
coming  out. 

Who  is  the  author  of  **  Old  wood  to  burn,  old 
books  to  read,  old  friends  to  trust "  ? 

L.  V.  F.  W. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Apothegms,"  says:  "Alonso  of 
Aragon  was  wont  to  say,  in  commendation  of  age,  that 
age  appears  to  be  best  in  four  things— old  wood  beat  to 
bum,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and  okl 
authors  to  read." 

We  would  refer  many,  who  have  written  to  us 
during  the  year  for  such  a  thing,  to  a  series  of  Lessons  on 
*'  the  History  of  the  Bible,  covering  not  only  the  origin 
of  the  various  writings,  but  the  sifting  and  choosing  of 
them,  the  preservation  of  them  in  manuscripts,  the  many 
translations,  ancient  and  modem,  the  various  uses  and 
interpretations  of  the  Bible  in  ancient  and  nu)dem  times, 
and  the  influence  which  it  has  had  in  the  world."  The 
book  whose  description  b  here  copied  from  its  announce- 
ment is  a  little  larger  than  the  catechism,  "Christian 
Teaching,"  which  we  commended  a  year  ago,  and  nia7 
be  procured  from  the  author  of  the  same,  the  Rev.  W,  J. 
Mutch,  Ph.D.,  New  Haven,  Comu,  for  fifteen  cents.  It 
is  intended  for  pupils  tw^ve  yesirs  and  upward.  For 
younger  pupils  a  simpler  course  is  in  preparatj<»^ 
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gives  mothers  sound  medical  advice  on  the  care  of  children  iii 
health  and  illness.  It  discusses  the  best  methods  of  feeding,  dress- 
ing, training,  instructing,  and  entertaining  young  as  well  as  older 
children.  Questions  from  subscribers  regarding  the  perplexing 
problems  of  nursery  life  are  fully  answered  by  the  editors, 
Babyhood  has  for  seventeen  years  been  recognized  as  the  authori- 
tative nursery  guide  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refined  and 
intelligent  mothers  throughout  the  land.  The  Outlook  says  of 
Babyhood:  ''Just  the  kind  of  periodical  needed  in  every  home 
where  there  are  young  .Children  to  be  cared  for.  The  kind  of 
information  which  it  conveys  is  practical,  and  it  is  just  what  -r^ 
needed  to  secure  the  best  results  for  child-life,  physically  and 
mentally."     Subscription  price,  $i  a  year. 

On  receipt  of  ^i,  sent  us  between  now  and  Januarv  3.1st,  ;we 
will  send  Babyhood  for  a  year  and 


Free 


postpaid,  any  one  of  the  following  articles: 

A  standard  Fever  Thermometer  in  rubber  case ;  accuracy  guaranteed. 

A  Lincoln  Gold  Fountain  Pen. 

A  volume  of  "  Home  Occupations  for  Little  Children " — a  mine  of 
interesting  .and  simple  pastimes. 

A  pair  of  elegant  Sterling  Silver  Embroidery  Scissors. 

A  volume  of  Dr.  Yale's  invaluable  "  Nursery  Problems." 

A  collection  of  fifty  Perry  Pictures — beautiful  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings. 

Instead  of  premiums,  we  also  offer  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  combined  subscription  prices  of  Babyhood  and  the  leading 
periodicals : 

A     YEAR'S     SUBSCRIPTION      TO  Regular  Pnce 

Our  Price.  of  Both. 

Babyhood  and  The  Century $4.25  $5.00 

«  St  Nicholas 3.25  4.00 

"  Review  of  Reviews    .......  2.75  3.50 

**            "  Munsey's  Magazine  . 1.50  2.00 

•*            «  The  Cosmopolitan 1.50  2.00 

«            «  McClure's 1.50  2.00 

"            "  Harper's  Monthly 4.00  5.00 

"            "  Harper's  Bazar 4.00  5.00 

«  The  Outlook 3.50p^^^^^4.00 

Remit  to  BABYHOOD    PUBUSHINQ    CO.,   72  Morse   Bui?Mlnf,''^New'^rk  City 


Enough 

Wheatena 

for  Breakfast 

The  cheapest  way  for  us  to  advertise  is  to  have 
the  whole  family  eat  Wheatena  for  breakfast  at 
our  expense.  Send  us  four  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  pay  postage,  and  we  will  provide  all  tlie  rest 
You  will  then  know  about  the  most  healthful,  de- 
licious, and  cheapest  cereal,  pound  for  pound,  on 
the  market  The  Health  Food  Company, 
Department  O,  61  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Diphtheria^ 

prevails  in  winter  when  tightly] 
closed  doors  and  windows  ren- 
der thorough  ventilation  impos- 
sible.   Regular   disinfection 
waste  pipes,  closets,  sinks,  andj 
cellars  with    Piatt's    Chloride 
will  insure  pure  air  in  the  homcl 

Piaffe  rAtoWdgAJ 

The  Household  Disinfectant 

Instantly  destroys  foul  odors  and  disease*  \ 
breeding  matter,  preoenthg  much  sickness. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid :  powerful,  safe,  aad  economicaL 
Sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  by  Drugfdsts  and  high-class  Grocers. 
FREE  '^  practical  treatise  compiled  from  Board  of  Healdi 
reports  on  infectious  diseases,  such  as :  Diphtheria. 
Scarlet  Fever.  Typhoid,  Measles,  Consumption,  etc ;  bow  to  I 
prevent  and  treat  them,  with  illustrations  showinir  noethods  j 
of  household  disinfection,  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
Henry  B.  PUtt,  38  Plstt  St.,  New  York 
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Baker's 
Chocolate  I 


THE 
FACKAGE 

T0T7 

SSCEIVE 

ABB  MAKE 

SURE  TEAT 

XT  BEARS 

OUR 
TRABE- 


Under  the  de- 
dsiont  of  the 
,  U.  S.  Courts  no 
?  other  Chocolate 
is  entitled  to  be 
labeled  or  told 
as  "Baker's 
Chocolate." 


I 


^  TRADC-MARK. 

*        WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Limited^        S 
2*  BrtaMlahed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS.  f^ 

X  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1900.  M 


ANNUAL  SALE 


OP 


BED  LINEN 


Sheets,  Pillow  and  Bolster  Cases 

These  goods  are  made  of  absolutely  pure 
linen,  carefully  hemstitched,  and  ready  for  im-  , 
mediate  use.    All  specially  priced  for  this  sale. 

Sheets 

72x  93  inches,  per  pair $425  " 

72x%  inches,  per  pair jMJS,  5.00,  6.00,  7.00 

72x108  inches,  per  pair |5J0,  7j00 

90x%  inches,  per  pair $5.50,  7.50,  &25,  10J5.  i2J0 

90x108  inches,  per  pair |7j0,  9j0  . 

Pillow  Cases 

22»4x36  inches,  per  pair.  $1.00, 1.25, 1.40, 2.00, 2J5, 3w00. 125 
25x36  inches,  per  pair.... $1.40,  1.60,  2.00.  2.25,  3.00,  375 
27x36  inches,  per  pair.... $1.65,  1.80,  2J5,  ISO,  X2S,  42S 

Bolster  Cases 

21x60  inches,  each $1.15,  1.40,  US 

21x72  inches,  each $L40,  U>5,  2.00 

At  our  Annual  Sale,  which  will  continue  throughout 
this  month,  we  shall  otter  a  large  assortment  of  TabW 
Linen,  Bed  Linen,  Towels,  Fancy  Embroidered  articles 
for  the  table,  and  a  full  line  of  Blankets. 

Booklet  describing  these  goods  mailed  free. 

Mail  orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  RISKIN'S  DECLARATION,    with  Portrait 

A  reproduction  of  the  famous  Watts  portrait  of  John  Ruskin,  witli  the  accompanying 

"  Declaration,*'  may  be  had 
printed  in  clear  type  on  gray 
cardboard,  8  by  11  inches  in 
size,  with  ring  for  hanging,  with 
portrait  printed  on  fine  pap>er 
and  mounted  on  card. 
Price,  postpaid,  25  cents  each. 


1  trust  in  the  livins:  Ood.  Father  Almii^hfv.  Maker  of  liea\  en  and  earth  and 
of  all  thinipand  (Toatures  \isil)le  and  iiui^iMc.  I  trust  in  the  kindness  of  his 
law  and  the  erdodni.-^^  of  his  work.  I  \\ill  stri\e  fo  love  him  and  keep  his  law 
and  see  his  work  while  I  H\e.  I  tni>~t  in  the  nobleness  <.f  human  nature,  in 
the  majesty  ot  its  faculties,  the  lullness  of  its  mercy,  and  tlie  joy  of  it>  love. 
And  I  will  strive  to  line  mv  neiLchhor  as  my-^.-U.  and  e\  en  when  1  niu\<.i.  will 
act  as  if  I  did.  ...  I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  livinur  <  realure  needk--s|v,  nor 
destroy  any  beautitul  thiny,  hut  wdl  strive  to  save  and  comtort  all  yentle  life 
and  srnard  and  r-'Ttect  all  natural  l>eaut\  on  earth.  I  will  strive  to  raise  my 
own  body  and  soul  daily  into  ah  the  htijher  powers  of  duty  and  iiap|)ines5, 
not  in  rivalsliip  or  contention  with  others,  |)ut  for  the  help,  delight,  and  honor 
of  others  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  mv  own  lite. 

—Prepared for  th£  Guild  of  St.  George. 
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"My  Wife 

is  ^rticilar  aboot  ker  corrcspo&dcftcc  pkptt%.  Ske 
kas  tried  all  kinds  and  kas  come  to  tke  coAclosioa 
tkat  tke 

WHITING  STANDARD  PAPERS 

are  tke  only  ones  entirely  satisfactory." 

"  Tkey  are  otr  leading  line/'  replied  tke  derk, 
"  and  so  tkey  are  at  nearly  all  f  tst-cuss  stationers." 


van. 


"XahuhxI 


THE  BEST 

Refreshing 
Nutritive 
Economical 

A  drink  for  a  Prince  at 
I  less  tiiaa  one  cent  a  cup. 

Order  it  next  tlmn   ulir  no  oOtet. 


Cl)e  Piano 

has  for  years  been  the  one  eye- 
sore in  otherwise  beautifully 
and  artistically  furnished  rooms. 
Architecturally  the  average  piano 
case  is  an  abomination.  So  true  is 
this  that  some  makers  have  added 
separate  departments  for  the 
manufacture  of"  art"  cases.  The 

PIANOS 

are  made  only  in  artistic  cases, 
correctly  designed,  no  matter 
how  simple,  hence  artistic  in 
effect.  A  visit  to  our  warerooms 
will  convince  you  of  this,  or  a 
catalogue,  less  effectively. 

Warerooms,  3  and  5  West   18th   St. 
Boston       New   York       Chicago 
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Adhering  to  our  principle 

?;p^<LVrt'   "ot  to  ''^^•"Pt  to  forecast 
the  decision    of  the   Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cases  now  pending  before  it  respecting 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  residents  in 
the  recently  acquired  territories,  still  less 
to  assume  to  prejudge  those  cases,  we  here 
attempt  only  to  restate  for  the  conven- 
ience of  our  readers  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved,  that  the  decision  may  be 
more  clearly  understood  when  announced. 
There  are  two  questions,  evidently  very 
distinct,  though  sometimes  confounded  in 
newspaper   discussions :    one,  What  are 
the  powers  of  the  United    States  ?    the 
other,  What  are  the  powers  of  Congress  ? 
First:  Is  the  United  States  a  Nation,  with 
all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  nation- 
ality, so  that  it  may  do  whatever  any  other 
nation  may  do — make  war,  acquire  terri- 
tory, and  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
over   that    territory    in  whatever  way  it 
judges  best  for  its  own  interest  and  the 
interest  of  the  new  peoples,  in  conformity 
with  its  own  fundamental  principles?  or 
is  it  a  confraternity  of  States  with  limited 
powers  explicitly  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  to  be  regarded  as  articles 
of  partnership  ?     Second  :  In  this  Nation 
or  this  Confederacy,  what  are  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Congress  as  representative 
of  the  people  ?     How  far  are  they  limited 
by  the   Constitution  ?     What    powers,  if 
any,  have  they,  not  explicitly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  ?     There  is,  for  example, 
no  question  in  any  one's  mind  that  Con- 
gress cannot  establish  slavery  in  the  new 
territories,  because  Article  XI 1 1.,  Section 
1,  explicitly  declares  that  "  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."    Is  it  also  true  that  Congress 
cannot  levy  special  taxes  on  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines  because  the  Constitution 


provides  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States  "  ?  Are  the  new  territories 
in  such  a  sense  parts  of  the  United  States 
that  their  inhabitants  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  because  Article  XIV.,  Sec- 
tion 1,  provides  that  "all  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside  "  ? 


What  u  Implied  According  to  the  first 
view  the  Nation,  through 
Congress  as  its  representative  body,  has 
political  power  to  do  with  territories 
which  it  has  acquired  everything  which 
is  not  directly  inconsistent  with  and 
prohibited  by  explicit  provisions  in  the 
Constitution,  though  it  has  no  moral 
right  to  treat  the  people  of  those  States — 
to  quote  the  words  of  Secretary  Root  in 
his  first  annual  report — otherwise  than 
"  in  accordance  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  freedom  which  we 
have  declared  in  our  Constitution  and 
which  are  the  essential  safeguards  of 
every  individual  against  the  powers  of 
government."  According  to  the  other 
view,  when  a  territory  is  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  it  becomes,  by  the  fact  of 
the  acquisition,  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  inhabitants  become  at 
once  entitied  to  all  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  second  ground  is  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  all 
questions  submitted  to  it  respecting  the 
rights  of  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  will 
be  at  once  determined ;  their  political 
rights  will  be  identical  with  those  of  all 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  first  of  these  two  positions  is  taken 
by  the  Court,  it  will  then  remain  for  it  to 
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determine,  as  each  particular  question 
may  arise,  what  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  applicable  to  all  those  who  are 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  what  are  applicable  only  to 
those  who  constitute  its  citizens  and  share 
in  its  government. 


The  Neely  Case 


Of  a  totally  different  nature 
is  the  question  upon  which 
a  decision  was  announced  on  Monday  of 
this  week  by  Justice  Harlan.  This  was 
am  appeal  by  Neely,  charged  with  embez- 
zling Cuban  postal  funds,  from  a  Circuit 
Court  judgment  directing  his  extradition 
to  Cuba.  Justice  Harlan,  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  states  that  Cuba  is  foreign  terri- 
tory under  the  resolutions  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  the  United  States  forces 
to  free  it  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December 
10,  1898,  and  the  action  of  the  military 
powers  of  the  United  States  subsequent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Cuba 
cannot,  says  Judge  Harlan,  be  considered 
in  any  legal  or  international  sense  as  part 
of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  directs  the 
extradition  of  Neely. 


The  Reapportionment  Law     ^hen    the   Reap- 

portionment  Bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  final  action,  the  Burleigh  amendment, 
increasing  the  number  of  Representatives 
from  357  to  386,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
165  to  102.  The  Hopkins  bill,  reported 
by  the  majority  of  the  Census  Committee, 
it  will  be  recalled,  proposed  to  continue 
the  present  membership  for  the  next 
decade,  except  as  it  might  be  increased 
by  the  admission  of  new  States.  The 
Committee  was  for  a  time  confident  that 
the  objections  to  a  larger  House  would 
enable  it  to  pass  its  measure,  but  the 
opposition  to  reducing  the  present  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  whose  population 
has  remained  stationary,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  small  Congressional  districts, 
proved  too  strong.  By  the  Burleigh  bill 
no  State  loses  a  Congressman ;  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Texas  gain  three  each  ;  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota  gain 
two  each ;  and  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut,   West    Virginia,    North     Carolina, 


Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Col- 
orado, California,  and  Washington  gain 
one  each.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only 
once  has  the  decennial  effort  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
succeeded,  and  this  was  seventy  years 
ago.  The  apportionment  that  went  into 
effect  for  the  Congressional  elections  of 
1832  reduced  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  240  to  223  members,  and  the 
number  240  was  not  again  reached  until 
thirty  years  later.  Since  the  sixties,  how- 
ever, the  increase  has  been  rapid.  The 
effort  to  reduce  the  representation  of  States 
which  have  disfranchised  negro  voters,  in 
the  proportion  that  this  disfranchisement 
has  decreased  their  voting  population, 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1 36  to  94.  As 
this  important  action  was  taken  by  a  ris- 
ing vote,  and  only  fourteen  members  sup- 
ported the  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  just  what  members 
voted  to  ignore  the  provision  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment 


Again  this  year  the 
""•JfXSiSr"  River    and     Harbor 

Bill  carries  an  appro- 
priation that  would  have  been  thought 
excessive  a  decade  ago,  and  although  the 
growth  of  the  Nation  and  its  commercial 
needs  justifies  increase,  the  discussion 
made  it  clear  that  the  increase  of  appro- 
priations was  not  always  determined  by 
the  increased  needs.  Even  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  rec- 
ommended one  step  in  the  direction  of 
economy  by  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Missouri  River  Commission,  and  pointing 
out  thatthe  expenditure  of  over  ^1 1 ,000,000 
on  this  river  had  left  it  carrying  less 
commerce  than  it  carried  thirty  years 
ago.  The  sharpest  things  said  against 
the  appropriations  were,  of  course,  said 
by  men  not  on  the  Committee,  and 
men  whose  districts  received  relatively 
small  appropriations.  Mr.  Hepburn,  of 
Iowa,  pointed  out  that  the  River  and 
Harbor  appropriations  of  the  present 
Congress  really  aggregated  ^60,000,000, 
though  a  part  of  this  amount  was  con- 
cealed by  the  authorizing  of  contracts 
which  will  be  paid  for  through  deficiency 
bills.  Mr.  Corliss,  of  Michigan,  and  one 
or   two   other  Congressmen  referred  by 
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name  to  harbors  which  were  being  im- 
proved at  great  cost  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  almost  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  owners  of  abutting  docks ;  and,  finally, 
Mr.  Cushman,  of  Washington,  by  means 
of  charts,  brought  out  in  striking  fashion 
the  extent  to  which  these  appropriations 
go  by  favor.  In  this  matter  he  was  a  trifle 
too  severe  upon  the  Committee,  but  the 
points  he  made  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
One  of  his  charts  was  a  map  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  with  figures  showing  the 
appropriation  each  received  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  California  got  $300,000,  Wash- 
ington got  $150,000,  while  Oregon,  the 
smallest  State  of  all,  got  over  $2,000,000. 
"  Do  we  need  an  X  ray,"  Mr.  Cushman 
asked,  '<  to  show  which  of  these  States 
has  a  man  on  the  River  and  Harbor  Com- 
mittee ?"  In  this  way  he  went  over  the 
country  comparing  the  appropriations  for 
Tacoma  with  those  for  ports  in  the  districts 
of  members  of  the  Committee,  which  ports, 
he  said,  amid  general  merriment,  nobody 
ever  heard  of,  their  names  not  even  appear- 
ing in  the  Government  volume  on  "  Trade 
and  Commerce."  Congressman  Moody, 
of  Massachusetts,  made  one  recommenda- 
tion which  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  a  decided  effect  to  check  the  tend- 
ency toward  extravagant  and  especially 
toward  useless  expenditures.  This  was 
that  the  locality  immediately  benefited 
by  these  appropriations  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
cost,  as  guarantee  that  the  appropriation 
is  of  value  and  as  partial  payment  for 
benefits  received.  It  is  not  a  conclusive 
answer  to  this  proposition  to  say  that  the 
benefits  are  not  confined  to  the  locality 
improved.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ben- 
efits of  street  improvements,  yet  in  many 
communities  abutting  property  owners 
are  required  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of 
such  improvements,  and  in  all  communis 
ties  they  are  required  to  pay  something. 
Another  method  to  secure  the  same  result 
would  be  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Board  of  Engineers  from  the  army,  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  National  interests  of  the  whole 
country  and  recommend  necessary  im- 
provements, and  the  agreement  by  Con- 
gress to  make  no  appropriations  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  such  a  per- 
manent and  disinterested  Board.  Posi^ibly 
the  two  plans  might  be  combined.     Cer- 


tainly some  action  should  be  taken  to  put 
a  check  upon  the  tendency  to  unlimited 
increase  in  expenditures  for  such  supposed 
improvements. 


Senator  Hoar's  amendment 
The  Army  Bill   ^^  ^^  ^^^^  gjjj  outlined  in 

The  Outlook  last  week  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  19;  the  only  Republican 
Senators  favoring  the  amendment  were 
Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Hale,  while  only 
one  Democrat,  Senator  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama, voted  against  the  amendment. 
Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  opposed  the 
section  conferring  "discretionary  power 
on  the  President  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  army  to  the  maximum  provided  by 
the  bill,"  but  without  avail.  Mr.  Bacon 
argued  that  practically  the  present  bill 
would  eliminate  the  system  of  calling  for 
volunteers  in  an  emergency  and  establish 
instead  a  great  regular  army.  He  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  for  two  or  even 
three  years,  but  not  for  all  time.  The 
only  important  amendment  accepted  dur- 
ing the  week  was  that  substituting  the 
provision  of  the  House  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  canteens  for  the  Senate  bill's 
provision.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  the 
selling  of  liquor,  wine,  and  beer  on  Gov- 
ernment military  reservations  is  absolutely 
prohibited.  Senator  Lodge  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  importation  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  into  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Mr.  Gallinger  advocated  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  licenses  granted  to  American 
saloons  in  the  Philippines.  The  canteen 
amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  34  to 
1 5,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  eight  Demo- 
crats voted  with  the  Republicans.  The 
most  important  speech  on  the  bill  gener- 
ally was  that  made  by  Senator  Lodge.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  peace  and  order 
would  soon  prevail  throughout  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  the  probability  of  out- 
breaks among  the  Moros  and  the  uncivil- 
ized tribes  of  the  interior  might  never  be 
eliminated,  so  that  a  large  army  would 
probably  be  required  for  at  least  two 
years,  when  it  might  probably  be  reduced. 
Senator  Lodge  proceeded  to  argue  elo- 
quently for  the  necessity  of  a  reasonably 
large  army,  not  because  of  immediate 
danger  of  war  with  any  nation,  but  "  as  a 
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pait  of  our  economic  development.*'     He 
added : 

We  are  marching  along  toward  the  eco- 
nomic supremacy  of  the  world.  ...  I  wish  to 
see  the  United  States  so  prepared  that,  under 
these  conditions,  she  always  will  be  safe  by 
sea  and  land.  ...  I  wish  to  see  our  army, 
whether  it  is  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
or  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  organized  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  the  utmost  science,  90 
that,  if  the  hour  of  peril  ever  does  come,  we 
shall  have  a  system  which  can  expand  on  the 
instant,  one  which  will  not  immediately  pro- 
duce disaster  and  trouble,  stumbling  and  hesi- 
tation, as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  tne  Spanish 
war.  Make  your  army  large  or  small,  as  cir- 
cumstances aemand,  but  make  your  organiza- 
tion of  that  army  the  best,  the  most  flexible, 
the  most  ielastic  in  the  world. 


Hasinff  and  Fighting 


The  Congressional 
Committee  which  is 
investigating  hazing  at  West  Point  rightly 
seems  less  concerned  about  the  special 
facts  in  the  case  of  Cadet  Booz  than  in 
the  general  conduct  of  the  cadets  for  some 
years  past,  and  especially  their  code  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  new  cadets.  Public 
sentiment  agrees  that  there  should  be  no 
coddling  of  boys  at  a  military  academy, 
that  the  military  profession  requires  that 
weaklings  and  the  timid  should  take  up 
some  other  life-work,  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  horse-play  and  roughness  may 
be  tolerated  if  not  encouraged.  But  the 
testimony  taken  shows  that  it  was  the 
common  custom  for  third-class  men  not 
only  to  demand  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  and 
often  painful  performances  from  the  plebes, 
but  to  require  them  sometimes  (as  in  the 
case  of  Booz)  to  transgress  positive  regu- 
lations of  the  Academy,  and,  on  refusal  to 
comply,  to  summon  the  recalcitrant  plebe 
to  a  bare  fist  fight  conducted  under  prize- 
fighting rules  and  "  to  a  finish."  Fights 
of  this  kind  thus  conducted  are  forbidden 
by  law  (as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  pointed  out)  in  forty-one  out 
of  forty-five  States  of  the  Union.  More- 
over, the  opponent  of  the  plebe  is  always 
a  man  of  the  higher  class,  chosen,  to  be 
sure,  as  being  fairly  matched,  but  usually 
of  greater  age,  experience,  and  skill.  As 
a  result,  the  plebe  is  practically  always 
defeated  and  also  badly  used  up.  The 
astonishing  testimony  was  given  by  one 
cadet  that  neari}'  two  out  of  three  contest- 
ants (of  the  plebes,  we  judge  he  meant) 
had  to  be  taken  to  hospital.     This  wit- 


ness added:  "  A  fight  goes  on  until  some 
one  is  knocked  out."  Cadets  are  sent  to 
West  Point  to  be  made  into  officers  and 
gentlemen,  not  prize-fighters.  One  is  not 
convinced  of  the  eflSciency  of  West  Point 
discipline  when  other  testimony  is  read 
to  the  effect  that  these  fights  often  took 
place  in  rooms  in  the  barracks,  and  yet, 
despite  all  the  noise  that  must  have  been 
made  and  the  battered  appearance  of  the 
fighters  and  their  being  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, the  authorities  never  found  out  that 
the  fights  took  place.  Colonel  Mills,  the 
Superintendent,  testified  that  when  he  was 
a  cadet  only  three  or  four  fights  took  place 
in  his  whole  term,  and  these  were  informal 
affairs ;  now,  cadets  testified,  about  twenty 
set  fights  take  place  in  a  year.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  "  exercising "  of  the 
plebes,  tired  after  their  regular  hard  work, 
was  enforced  on  them,  in  some  instances 
until  they  fainted,  were  delirious,  or  had 
convulsions.  This  seems  now  to  have 
been  done  away  with,  but  the  facts  above 
cited  show  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  "  civilizing  "  still  further  the  practices 
of  our  future  colonels  and  major-generals 
who  are  to  teach  inferior  races  what  Amer- 
icanism means. 


A    sharp .  contrast 

Michigan**  Outgoing  and  nresented     to 

Incoming  Qovernora         ^^^    preseniea     lO 

the  people  of  Mich- 
igan by  the  messages  of  their  retiring  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Pingree,  and  his  newly  inaugu- 
rated successor.  Governor  Bliss.  The 
message  of  the  former  was  long,  boastful, 
and  in  part  objectionable,  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  full  of  pith  and  point,  and 
expressed  with  great  force.  The  messag? 
of  his  successor  is  short  and  modest,  bit 
vague  in  its  suggestions  and  feeble  in 
style.  Apparently  the  State,  tired  of  be- 
ing goaded  to  action,  has  found  a  chief 
magistrate  who  will  permit  repose.  Gov- 
ernor Pingree*s  message  is,  in  the  main, 
a  review  of  the  things  accomplished  dur- 
ing his  four  years'  administration,  and  the 
record  is  a  remarkable  one.  His  fight 
for  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  companies 
at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  property  of 
individuals  is  taxed  has  not  been  com- 
pletely successful ;  but  the  conventions  of 
all  parties  have  indorsed  the  reform,  the 
newly  elected  Governor  has  pledged  it  his 
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support,  and  the  people  have  adopted  the 
•constitutional  amendment  authorizing  it 
by  a  majority  of  383,000  votes.  Already, 
Cjovemor  Pingree  says,  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  created  to  assess  property 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  taxation,  has 
added  $180,000,000,  or  22  per  cent.,  to  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate,  and  $170,- 
000,000,  or  120  per  cent,  to  the  assessed 
value  of  personal  property.  By  reason  of 
these  additions  to  the  assessment  rolls, 
the  average  rate  of  taxation  in  Michigan 
has  been  reduced  from  $2.10  per  hun- 
dred in  1899  to  $1.54  in  1900.  The 
conflict  over  the  repeal  of  the  special 
charters  to  railroads  has  also,  the  Gov- 
ernor says,  ended  successfully ;  and  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  since  the  repeal  of  its 
special  charter,  has  reduced  fares  to  two 
cents  per  mile.  Similar  success  has  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  permitting  cities  to 
supply  their  own  electric  lighting.  In  De- 
troit, where  the  lowest  bid  offered  by  a 
private  company  in  1893  was  $130  per 
arc  light  per  year  on  a  one  year's  contract 
and  $102  on  a  ten  years'  contract,  the  cost 
under  public  ownership,  including  interest 
on  capital  invested  and  depreciation,  is 
now  but  $66  per  arc  light  The  new 
reform  which  the  retiring  Governor  urges 
upon  the  Legislature  is  the  doing  away 
with  nominating  conventions,  and  the 
nomination  of  all  candidates  at  direct 
primaries  held  on  registration  days.  He 
urges  that  the  Minnesota  law  governing 
primary  elections  in  Minneapolis  be 
adopted  for  the  entire  State  of  Michigan. 
The  rest  of  his  message  is  mainly  a 
prolonged  defense  of  the  pardons  and 
paroles  of  criminals  which  he  has  granted 
during  the  last  few  months,  apparently 
against  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Governor  Pingree  concludes  by  holding 
up  to  ridicule  the  attitude  of  the  "best 
citizens  "  towards  all  men  and  measures 
antagonistic  to  the  special  privileges  of 
the  wealthy  classes,  and  by  depicting  in 
lurid  colors  the  "  bloody  revolution " 
which,  he  declares,  will  follow  continued 
opposition  to  the  demand  for  equal  rights. 
Governor  Pingree  retires  from  office  with 
more  enemies  than  when  he  entered  it,  and 
has  been  guilty  of  more  exhibitions  of  bad 
taste  and  ^otism  than  any  other  recent 
Governor  in  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, he  has  accomplished  more  than 
any  other  recent   Governor.     Even  his 


bitter  enemy,  the  Detroit  "  Free  Press,"  is 
compelled  to  say  of  him :  "  He  aroused 
the  State  from  its  political  lethargy,  he 
recreated  old  ideals  of  public  responsi- 
bility, he  awakened  the  civic  conscience 
of  the  people,  he  impressed  upon  their 
minds  by  his  volcanic  force  the  old  lesson 
that  *  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.'" 


The  Senatorial  Elections 


Interest  in  the  State 
Legislatures  which 
have  just  assembled  is  largely  concen- 
trated in  their  prospective  action  or  in- 
action regarding  United  States  Senator- 
ships.  In  New  Hampshire  the  Republican 
caucus  has  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  retire  Senator  William  K 
Chandler  and  to  elect  Judge  Henry  E. 
Burnhani  as  his  successor.  The  conflict 
was  to  the  very  last  highly  sensational  in 
its  developments.  Senator  Chandler  has 
been  in  public  life  ever  since  1859,  and  in 
theUnitec  States  Senate  since  1887.  Six 
years  ago  he  was  re  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  present  peculiarly  determined 
light  against  him  is  said  by  nearly  all  the 
correspondents  to  have  had  its  origin  and 
support  in  the  Senator's  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 
His  continued  advocacy  of  bimetallism 
since  the  election  of  1896,  and  his  refusal 
last  spring  to  vote  for  the'  bill  to  establish 
the  gold  standard,  put  him  in  opposition 
to  his  pany,  but  this  factor  seems  to  have 
been  of  minor  importance.  In  the  state- 
ment which  he  gave  out  the  night  before 
his  defeat.  Senator  Chandler  charged 
that  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  was 
openly  conducting  the  canvass  against  him, 
and  that  its  agej/t  was  "making  it  his 
whole  business  "to  send  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  urge  them  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Bumham."  In  the  Senate  Senator 
Chandler  has  long  been  known  as  the 
keenest  satirist  on  the  Republican  side, 
but  while  his  ability  to  score  his  oppo- 
nents was  to  him  a  source  of  partisan 
strength  so  long  as  he  was  a  stalwart  of  the 
stalwarts,  the  same  ability  became  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  overthrow  after  he  began 
to  direct  his  peppery  statements  against 
the  managers  of  the  Republican  machine 
in  his  own  State.  In  Massachusetts  the 
nonconformity  of  Senator  Hoai  has  not 
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met  with  any  such  discipline.  His  formal 
re-election  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but 
the  reports  from  Boston  indicate  that  not 
more  than  a  score  of  the  Republican  1^- 
islators  even  express  a  preference  for  any 
other  candidate,  and  that  all  of  these  will 
support  Senator  Hoar  when  the  final  vote 
is  taken.  In  Pennsylvania  the  confidence 
of  the  Quay  leaders  in  the  ex-Senator's 
re-election  has  seemed  to  increase  as  the 
time  for  the  balloting  approaches,  but  the 
Democrats  who  voted  for  the  Quay  candi- 
date for  Speaker  of  the  House  against  the 
independent  Republican  nominated  by 
the  f  usionists  all  declare  that  they  will  not 
vote  for  ex-Senator  Quay  against  a  party 
candidate.  On  the  basis  of  these  decla- 
rations the  opposition  claims  to  be  able  to 
prevent  the  ex-Senator's  return.  In  Dela- 
ware the  danger  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Addicks  and  the  opposition  factions 
of  the  Republican  party  by  which  the  gas 
millionaire  should  be  elected  to  the  Senate 
has  apparently  grown  less,  and  a  long 
deadlock  is  now  in  prospect.  In  Nebraska 
also — where,  as  in  Delaware,  there  are  two 
Senators  to  be  elected — there  is  another 
deadlock ;  and  in  Montana,  where  Senator 
Clark's  re-election  was  thought  to  be 
assured,  there  is  still  a  third.  The  failures 
of  Legislatures  to  elect  United  States  Sen- 
ators, almost  as  much  as  the  frequency  of 
legislative  scandals  incident  to  these  elec- 
tions, are  strengthening  the  public  demand 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people. 


Mr.  Bryan  and  the 


So  much  has  been 


D.rocr.rL^d.„:.p  ^id  about  Mr  Bry- 
an  s  withdrawal  from 
the  Democratic  leadership 'and  his  sub- 
ordination of  the  silver  question  in  his 
speech  at  Chicago  on  Jackson  Day  last 
week  that  the  exact  text  of  his  remarks 
needs  to  be  given  to  make  clear  his  posi- 
tion. As  reported  in  the  Chicago  papers, 
this  is  wtat  he  said : 

I  am  now  a  private  citizen,  with  excellent 
I)rospects,of  remaininp^  such.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue actively  in  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, and  do  not  desire  to  be  embarrassed  by 
being  placed  in  the  attitude  of  a  candidate 
for  any  office.  In  selecting  journalism  as  the 
best  field  for  usefulness,  I  am  aware  that  I  am. 
placing  myself  in  a  position  where  I  can  give 
more  aid  to  others  than  to  myself,  but  the 
field  is  chosen  deliberately,  because  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  promulp^ation  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  than  I  am  m  enjoying  any 


honors  which  my  countrjrmen   can   bestow. 
Whether  the  money  quesdon  will  figure  prom- . 
inently  in  future  campaigns  will  depend  upon 
circumstances  which  no  one  can  measure  with 
certainty.    What  is  desired    is   a   sufficient 

Quantity  of  money  to  keep  pace  with  the 
emand  for  money.  If  an  unexpected  and 
unpromised  increase  in  the  output  of  gold 
restores  the  level  of  prices  and  protects  the 
producers  of  wealth  from  the  evils  of  an  ap- 

Ereciating  dollar,  those  who  have  labored  for 
imetallism  will  rejoice  more  heartily  than  the 
financiers  who  advocated  the  gold  standard  at 
a  time  when  gold  was  scarcer  and  the  dollar 
was  becoming  dearer. 

This  probably  means  that  Mr.  Bryan  does 
not  wish  again  to  be  a  candidate,  or  again 
to  push  the  free  coinage  of  silver  to  the 
front,  unless  a  deficiency  in  the  gold  sup- 
ply or  an  attempt  to  redeem  existing  silver 
money  in  gold  causes  falling  prices  and 
business  depression  again  to  set  in.  As 
to  the  reorganization  of  his  party,  Mr. 
Bryan  took  occasion  to  say  that  "  reor- 
ganization is  an  internal  remedy,  and  it 
cannot  be  applied  externally."  In  other 
words,  only  those  who  were  in  the  ranks 
at  the  last  election  should  be  permitted  to 
shape  the  party's  policy.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  were  in  the  ranks  in  Illinois 
have  elected  ex-Mayor  Hopkins,  of  Chi- 
cago— a  Gold  Democrat  in  1896 — Chair- 
man of  tlie  State  Committee,  and  there 
are  still  other  signs  that  the  Democratic 
managers  will  make  the  way  easy  for  the 
return  of  Gold  Democrats.  Over  against 
this,  however,  is  the  equally  patent  fact 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  followers  for  the  radical 
planks  in  his  platform  makes  the  restora- 
tion of  conservative  control  unlikely. 

Following   the    dis- 

Southem  Defenders  of     ^^„-«^-,^  .*^«,o  ♦K-» 

Negro  Education  couragmg  news  that 
•the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Georgia  Senate  had 
recommended  the  reduction  of  the  negro 
school  fund  to  the  amount  directly  col- 
lected from  negro  taxpayers,  comes  the 
encouraging  news  that  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  indorse  the  Committee's 
recommendation.  When  the  matter  came 
up  for  action,  the  recommendation  vras 
championed  by  one  Senator,  who  declared 
that  the  education  of  the  negro  merely 
unfitted  him  for  his  proper  sphere,  and 
that  therefore  the  reduction  of  the  n^^ro 
school  fund  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
propertyless  negroes  whom  it  would  keep 
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in  ignorance  as  well  as  of  the  white  tax- 
payers whose  money  it  would  save.  But 
the  rights  of  the  negro  were  championed 
by  three  Senators,  one  of  whom  took  ad- 
vanced grounds  against  the  race  preju- 
dices on  which  slavery  had  rested,  and  the 
Senate  tabled  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  19  to  12.  Still 
more  encouraging  than  this  public  debate 
is  an  editorial  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Atlanta  "  Constitution  "•commend- 
ing a  speech  delivered  at  Boston  by  Pres- 
ident Bumstead,  of  the  colored  university 
at  Atlanta,  advocating  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  his  race.  The  article  in  the  "  Con- 
stitution" urges  that  the  support  of  the 
higher  schools  for  the  negro  is  needed  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  because  without  these 
higher  schools  the  six  million  dollars 
which  the  Southern  States  spend  annually 
for  negro  public  schools  will  largely  go 
to  waste  for  the  want  of  competent  negro 
teachers.     The  editorial  says : 

One  graduate  of  Atlanta  University  has 
trained  two  hundred  teachers,  who  in  turn  are 
instructing  ten  thousand  children.  The  figures 
[given  by  President  Bumstead]  show  that 
smce  182S,  2,414  negroes  have  been  graduated 
from  college.  Returns  received  from  some  six 
hundred  show  an  individual  holding  of  real 
estate  of  an  average  assessed  value  of  nearly 
$2,500.  Returns  from  more  than  half  of  all 
these  graduates  show  that  55  per  cent,  were 
teachers,  19  per  cent,  ministers,  6  per  cent. 
doctors,  and  3  per  cent,  lawyers;  or  83  per 
cent,  eng^ed  in  teaching  and  the  professions. 
Listen  to  this: 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  those  graduated  in  Southern  col- 
leges reosain  and  work  in  the  South,  while  fully  fifty  per 
cent,  of  those  graduated  in  the  North  go  South  and  labor 
where  the  masses  of  their  people  live. 
Not  only  do  we  retain  ninety  per  cent,  of  these 
educated  black  people,  but  fifty  per  cent  of 
&ose  educated  North  come  back — a  compli- 
ment to  the  South,  as  the  place  best  adapted 
to  them ;  but  a  menace  also,  unless  we  arouse 
and  keep  our  white  boys  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession I  Not  suppression  of  negro  education, 
even  were  that  possible,  but  competition, 
wiU  give  to  the  dominant  race  the  advantage 
assumed  by  natural  capacity. 

When  such  an  editorial  as  this  appears  in 
the  leading  newspaper  in  Georgia,  the 
friends  of  equal  rights  can  take  fresh 
courage. 

The  PhUippine.  Several  matt.^rs  relating  to 
the  Philippines  have  at- 
tracted attention  during  the  past  week. 
One  despatch  from  Manila  states  that  the 
Filipinos  there  "  have  been  enjoying  re- 
cently novel  experiences  in  the  holding 


of  free,  open  political  meetings ;"  at  these 
meetings  former  insurgents  urged  their 
friends  to  accept  the  propositions  for  gov- 
ernment made  by  the  United  States.  The 
same  despatch  states  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  ordered  the  deportation  to 
Guam  of  several  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
who  have  refused  to  accept  the  American 
theories  and  maintain  their  demand  for 
Filipino  independence.  Among  these 
men  who  have  been  sent  to  Guam — which 
some  of  our  papers  are  now  calling  the 
American  St  Helena — are  Mabini  (prob- 
ably the  ablest  of  insurgent  advisers 
intellectually)  and  General  Del  Pilar. 
The  Philippine  Commission  has  completed 
a  code  for  municipal  government,  under 
which  civil  government  will  be  established 
in  the  place  of  military  law  in  several 
towns.  In  various  parts  of  Luzon  insur- 
gent camps  had  been  captured  and  de- 
stroyed. Senator  Patemo,  who  heads 
one  faction  of  the  recently  formed  Federal 
party  among  the  Filipinos,  has  published 
an  address  which  states  that,  while  the 
declared  principles  of  the  party  (namely, 
the  acceptance  of  American  sovereignty) 
will  do  for  the  present,  eventually  the 
Filipinos  will  seek  fuller  independence, 
and  that  the  relations  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  should  be 
merely  those  of  Australia  and  Canada 
with  Great  Britain.  In  Manila  a  new 
school  law  is  being  discussed  by  the 
municipal  council  and  the  United  States 
Commission ;  strong  opposition  has  been 
offered  by  native  leaders  to  a  proposition 
to  allow  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
out  of  school  hours  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents ;  even  this,  they  say, 
would  give  the  friars  an  opportunity  which 
they  might  abuse.  A  petition  from  two 
thousand  Filipinos  reached  Washington 
last  week  and  was  offered  to  Congress ;  it 
prays  Congress  to  make  a  positive  decla- 
ration of  its  policy  towards  the  Philippine 
Islands,  denies  that  the  Filipinos-  are  to 
be  regarded  as  disorganized  tribes,  assert- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  homo- 
geneous, and  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
natives  can  read  and  write. 


The  Boer  War 


There  may  be  a  revulsion 
from  the  general  admiration 
for  General  De  Wet  if  the  despatch  re- 
ceived on  Monday  of  this  week  should  be 
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confirmed.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
splendid  soldier's  bravery  was  equaled  by 
his  humanity.  The  despatch  is  to  the 
effect  that  last  week  "  three  agents  of  the 
Peace  Committee "  were  taken  as  pris- 
oners to  General  De  Wet's  laager  near 
Lindley,  that  one  of  the  agents,  a  British 
subject,  was  flogged  and  then  shot,  and 
that  the  other  two  burghers  were  flogged. 
Flogging,  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  is 
opposed  to  any  code  of  civilized  warfare ; 
and  the  comment  in  England  on  such  an 
act  will  doubtless  be  bitterly  accentuated  if 
it  is  shown  that  one  of  the  victims — the  one 
who  was  shot  after  being  flogged — was  a 
subject  of  the  Queen.  General  De  Wet, 
however,  might  reply  that  he  was  justified 
in  shooting  any  Englishman  who  should 
tamper  with  his  troops.  The  Peace  Com- 
mittee to  which  reference  is  made  is  be- 
lieved to  be  that  organized  by  some  of  the 
Boer  burghers  living  near  Kroonstad,  in 
the  late  Orange  Free  State,  who  recently 
adopted  resolutions  urging  their  brethren 
to  conclude  peace,  and  declaring  that 
General  De  Wet  and  President  Steyn  were 
the  only  real  obstacles  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Kroonstad  appeal 
criticises  the  recent  Africander  Congress 
at  Worcester  as  "  misleading  and  giving 
false  impressions,"  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Worcester 
and  Hermon  districts  of  Cape  Colony 
have  held  meetings  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  expressing  approval  of 
this  appeal.  The  prevention  of  rebell- 
ion by  the  Boers  in  Cape  Colony  has 
resulted  quite  as  likely  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Dutch  burghers  as  from  the  dis- 
play of  armed  activity  by  the  British  at 
Cape  Town  and  elsewhere.  Another 
reason  for  the  absence  of  a  rebellion  may 
perhaps  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  lines  of 
British  communication  from  the  sea  to  Pre- 
toria have  not  been  permanently  broken  by 
the  recent  Boer  raids.  At  the  same  time 
those  raids  form  a  very  unusual  event  in 
the  history  of  war.  More  than  a  month 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  Boers  crossed 
the  Orange  River  and  entered  Cape  Col- 
ony. So  far  as  the  outside  world  knows, 
the  London  War  Office  is  still  in  deplora- 
ble ignorance  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
of  the  invaders.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  moving  southward  over  sparsely  in- 
habited tracts,  it  has  apparently  failed  to 
locate  them  for  more  than  a  day  at  any 


point;  this,  however,  is  not  surprising, 
since  no  armed  bodies  have  ever  changed 
bases  with  greater  rapidity  than  that  which 
has  characterized  Boer  movements.  In 
the  Transvaal  last  week  Boer  operations 
were  remarkable  because  of  a  dozen 
engagements  east  of  Pretoria,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  the  Boers  actually 
attacked  two  railway  stations  close  to  that 
capital.  In  all  of  the  engagements  the 
Boers  seem  to  have  suffered  final  defeat, 
though  at  severe  cost  to  the  British. 


China  and  the  American 
Government 


Last  week  the 
United  States  Gov- 
ernment received 
its  first  setback  in  the  conduct  of  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  concerning  China. 
The  week  previous,  Secretary  Hay  had 
proposed  that  negotiations  be  conducted 
at  some  place  other  than  Peking  and  out- 
side China,  preferably  at  Washington. 
The  reason  given  was  that  the  transfer 
might  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions as  a  whole  by  separating  those  still 
requiring  considering  and  deliberation 
from  those  already  determined.  The 
proposition  was  opposed  by  the  other 
Powers,  (1)  because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved in  two  sets  of  commissioners; 
(2)  because  such  a  course  would  diminish 
local  pressure  on  the  Chinese;  (3)  be- 
cause, for  a  conference  outside  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  certain  Chinese  statesmen 
must  be  invited  whose  presence  in  China  is 
necessary  at  present,  while  if  they  remained 
in  China  there  would  be  delay  in  exchang- 
ing communications  between  them  and  the 
new  commissioners  at  a  new  place ;  (4) 
because  such  a  knowledge  of  recent  Chi- 
nese affairs  as  is  possessed  only  by  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Powers 
at  Peking  would  be  indispensable.  Al- 
though he  believed  himself  to  be  acting 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
Mr.  Hay  has  now  deemed  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  his  proposition.  At  the  same 
time,  wishing  above  all  else  to  avoid  delay 
in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  he 
has  not  only  urged  Mr.  Conger,  our  Min- 
ister to  China,  to  urge  forward  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  but  has 
also  requested  the  Powers  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  delay.  A  circumstance 
which  will  expedite  matters  is  the  sign- 
ing,   after    an    irritating  postponement, 
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by  the  Chinese  representatives,  acting 
under  direct  instructions  from  the  Im- 
perial courts,  of  the  note  defining  the 
conditions  of  a  permanent  peace  treaty. 
Mr.  Conger's  signature  to  this  note  was 
made  under  a  public  reservation  exempt- 
ing the  United  States,  in  case  of  diflScul- 
ties  with  the  Imperial  Government,  from 
any  obligation  to  make  war  or  to  occupy 
any  part  of  China. 


Perhaps  the  most 
American  ^Mionaries  gratifying  information 

received  from  China 
for  a  twelvemonth  was  the  welcome 
cabl^^ram  "  Forward,"  received  last  week 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  This  word,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  all  missionaries  destined  for 
iivork  in  the  Central  China  Presbyterian 
Mission  may  start  at  once.  The  Central 
China  Presbyterian  Mission  includes  mis- 
sions at  Nanking,  Suchau,  Shanghai,  Hang- 
chau,  and  Ningpo.  Over  a  quarter  of  the 
two  hundred  Presbyterian  missions  in  the 
Empire  are  in  this  particular  field.  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald,  the  British  Minister 
to  China  during  the  siege  at  Peking,  has 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  London  For- 
eign Office  the  conduct  of  certain  men 
who  specially  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  attacks  on  the  Legation  quar- 
ter. Among  these  names  were  those  of 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell,  of  the  American 
Methodist  Mission,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Squiers,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Peking.  Sir  Claude  states  (a 
fact  which  has  not  been  generally  known 
before)  that  Mr.  Gamewell  carried  out  the 
entire  defenses  of  the  British  Legation, 
defenses  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  officers  of  the  various  nationalities  who 
have  since  inspected  them.  As  a  tribute 
to  their  excellence,  not  a  woman  or  child 
of  all  the  nationalities  gathered  in  the 
L^^tion  suffered,  despite  five  weeks' 
constant  rifle  fire.  Sir  Claude  adds  that 
a  particular  and  profound  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  owed  to  Mr.  Gamewell  by  all 
the  besieged.  After  the  death  of  Captain 
Strouts,  Mr.  Squiers  acted  as  Sir  Claude's 
chief  of  staff.  The  Minister  says  that 
he  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  ability 
and  zeal  of  Mr.  Squiers,  his  earlier  services 
in  the  United  States  Army  having  been 
of  great  aid  to  him  in  defending  the  Lega- 


tion where  all  the  foreigners  were  tem- 
porarily housed.  Mr.  Squiers  designed 
and  carried  out  the  barricades  on  the 
Tartar  wall,  and,  under  Sir  Claude's 
orders,  drew  the  plan  for  the  entry  of  the 
foreign  troops,  a  plan  conveyed  to  the 
attacking  British  General  Gaselee  by  a 
messenger  let  down  from  the  wall.  This 
action  of  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  and  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  is  graceful, 
generous,  and  will  make  for  international 
comity  everywhere. 

^    _  The  recent  failure  of 

The  Foreign  Financial     „    ,^^«*.    «:„:««. a 

Markets  ^  ^^^^  mmmg  and 

promoting  corpora- 
tion in  London,  followed  by  the  failures 
of  fifteen  brokers  there,  and,  in  Berlin,  the 
suspension  of  two  mortgage  banks,  are 
events  in  startling  contrast  to  American 
prosperity.  In  reality,  however,  they 
clear  the  world  trade  market  of  weak 
undertakings.  That  is  the  reason  why 
conservative  investors  in  any  country 
welcome  the  test  of  a  hesitating  market; 
with  cheap  concerns  out  of  the  way,  the 
really  solid  enterprises  stand  out  in  their 
proper  place.  In  England,  however, 
there  has  been  a  special  reason  for  pres- 
ent financial  depression,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  London  market,  the  reason 
will  probably  exist  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  heavy  losses  represented  by  the  bill 
of  six  hundred  million  dollars  already 
incurred  on  account  of  the  Boer  war,  as 
well  as  the  continued  interruption  of 
the  annual  eighty-million-dollar  supply  of 
gold  from  the  Rand  mines,  have  now  had 
their  natural  result.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  experienced  a  severe  and  an 
almost  unprecedented  tension,  resulting 
especially  from  the  particularly  unfavor- 
able tidings  received  during  the  past 
month  from  South  Africa.  The  Bank  has 
been  obliged  to  advance  its  rate  of  dis- 
count from  four  to  five  per  cent. — an 
action  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  an  advance  in  rates  has  not  occurred 
in  January  for  nearly  two  decades.  The 
gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
many  million  dollars  below  what  it  was  a 
twelvemonth  since.  The  outlook  for  a 
hardening  money  market  in  London  has 
been  only  slightly  altered  by  the  later 
comparatively  favorable  statement  of  the 
Bank    of     England — its    proportion    of 
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reserve  to  liability  now  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching normal  conditions.  English 
investors  confidently  expect,  however,  that 
the  high  money  rate  in  London-  will 
attract  much  cash  from  America,  despite 
the  extraordinarily  active  investment  and 
speculative  market  here.  In  cheering 
contrast  to  the  reports  of  failures  in  Ber- 
lin came  the  report  last  week  of  the  great 
Deutsche  Bank  of  that  city,  a  report  cov- 
ering thirty  years  of  its  history.  It  has 
increased  its  capital  ten  times  its  original 
amount,  accumulated  a  reserve  of  twelve 
million  dollars,  distributed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  in  dividends  to  its 
stockholders,  and  has  now  no  less  than 
sixty-five  thousand  current  and  deposit 
accounts.  Such  a  report  speaks  elo- 
quently of  Germany's  real  prosperity,  disr 
turbed  only  temporarily  by  the  excess  of 
production  and  the  foolish  speculations 
which  have  characterized  her  commercial 
history  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years, 

A  few    years    ago, 

Americ  ver.u.  Europe    ^^^^^  Goluchowski, 

Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  commercial  superiority  of  the 
United  States,  and  declared  that  a  Euro- 
pean Customs  Union  was  the  only  means 
of  defending  the  Old  World  against  the 
new  competition.  Later,  Count  von  Bil- 
low, now  Imperial  German  Chancellor, 
proposed  a  series  of  European  protection- 
ist tariffs  as  a  prevention  of  American 
trade-supremacy.  It  seems  strange  that  this 
statesman  did  not  see  that  the  increase  in 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  following 
his  proposal,  would  hamper  German  in- 
dustry especially  for  the  benefit  of  agra- 
rians. The  latest  advocate  of  a  European 
economic  federation  to  meet  American 
competition  is  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the  eminent  French  publicist  With 
apparently  amicable  feelings  towards  the 
United  States,  he  is  inspired  by  equally 
regretful  feelings  at  witnessing  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  European  trade,  and, 
to  check  our  supremacy — which  he  con- 
siders the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
new  century — declares  that  federation  in 
Europe  is  not  only  advisable  but  is  the 
only  thing  to  save  the  Old  World.  As  the 
comment  of  Vienna  papers  on  American 
affairs  as  well  as  on  European  affairs  has 
always  been  particularly  acute,  it  is  inter- 


esting to  note  what  two  of  the  principal 
organs  of  that  capital  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  The  "Neues  Wiener  Journal" 
finds  the  cause  of  our  supremacy  in  the 
extraordinary  development  of  .  the  Trust 
system,  and  says  that  the  object  of  the 
immense  economic  changes  now  taking 
place  in  this  country  caa  only  be  to  flood 
Europe  and  European  markets  in  Asia  to 
a  still  greater  extent  with  American  indus- 
trial products.  The  "  Wiener  Tageblatt " 
reads  a  timely  lesson  to  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean States.  It  declares  that  within  the 
next  few  decades  not  only  all  Europe,  but 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  will  be  debtors 
to  America  if  they  do  not  take  precautions 
in  time  to  prevent  themselves  from  falling 
into  a  state  of  economic  dependence. 
Far  from  placing  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  European  economic  federation,  the 
"Tageblatt"  declares  the  only  way  to 
avoid  such  a  fate  to  lie  in  abolishing 
the  present  form  of  militarism,  which  is 
like  a  cancer  on  all  European  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  trade.  It  is  owing  to 
the  almost  intolerable  burden  of  taxation 
imposed  upon  Europe  by  militarism,  adds 
the  "Tageblatt,"  that  America  is  grad- 
ually becoming  the  creditor  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth 
in  this  statement,  which,  however,  by  no 
means  covers  the  whole  ground. 


The  Papacy  ^"""«^  ^^^  P^st  Week  English 
dukes  seem  to  have  found  a 
new  field  of  activity,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  words  and  deeds  of  two  of  them,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke  of.  New- 
castle. The  first  named  is  the  premier 
Duke  of  England,  and  is  the  lay  head 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  party. 
Speaking  for  a  large  body  of  pilgrims  last 
week  in  Rome,  the  Duke,  although  an 
ex-member  of  the  English  Cabinet,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Pope  might 
regain  his  temporal  power.  This  utter- 
ance, coming  from  such  a  source,  made 
an  unpleasant  impression  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  countries  which  have  long 
enjoyed  a  real  friendship.  The  British 
Ambassador  immediately  called  upon  the 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  and  expressed  to  him  the  regret 
of  the  English  Government  that  any  such 
statement  should  have  been  made,  receiv- 
ing in  return  an  assurance  that  the  Italian 
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Government  had  measured  thfe  utterance 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  its  jusi  value. 
In  England  the  indignation  was  far  greater 
than  in  Italy ;  the  London  **  Times  "  de- 
scribed the  Duke's  address  as  character- 
ized not  only  by  odious  religious  intoler- 
ance but  also  by  gross  lack  of  tact.  The 
Vatican  supporters  alone  were  delighted, 
but  they  may  well  remember  that  the 
Duke  has  not  the  slightest  power  to  com- 
mit either  the  Government  or  the  Con- 
servative party  to  a  policy  which  would 
directly  menace  not  only  Italian  unity 
and  independence,  but  also  the  spirit  of 
modem  Liberalism  throughout  the  world. 
The  Duke  spoke  for  a  handful  of  people 
who  in  no  sense  represent  even  Roman 
Catholic  opinion  in  England.  "  Nothing 
could  be  more  contemptible  than  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  behavior,"  says  the  "  Daily 
News."  "  If  the  Italian  Government  had 
known  that  he  was  visiting  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  its  presence 
in  its  own  capital,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  stopping  him  at  the 
frontier.  Not  content  with  insulting  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
his  despicable  address  also  condemned 
the  toleration  of  Italian  Protestants  by  the 
Italian  Government  It  would  be  difficult 
for  an  English  Catholic  to  sink  lower." 


The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
Aa.SSHl^it'^ii.u  occupies  among  English 

ntuahsls  a  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  holds  among  English  Roman 
Catholics.  He  has  come  to  this  country 
on  an  interesting  and  curious  mission. 
Accompanied  by  two  prominent  English 
clergymen  of  ritualistic  tendencies,  he 
hopes  to  accomplish  a  kind  of  federation 
or  union  between  the  ritualists  in  the  two 
countries.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  in 
this  city  an  American  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don "  Church  Review,"  as  organ  of  the 
ritualistic  movement.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle will  meet  with  great  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  reluctance  to  identify 
formally  in  any  way  any  movement  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  with  a 
movement  in  the  English  Church  ;  for  the 
Episcopalians,  while  cultivating  the  most 
brotherly  relations  with  the  English 
Church,  are  tenacious  of  their  entirely 
independent  ecclesiastical  position^  and 


from  this  standpoint  of  policy  it  would  be 
very  unwise  for  any  body  of  American 
Churchmen  to  identify  themselves  directly 
with  any  movement  in  the  English  Church. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  also  discover 
that  ritualism  in  this  country  has  no  such 
rootage  as  in  England.  As  a  rule,  Amer- 
can  ritualists,  like  English  ritualists,  are 
entirely  sincere  and  devoted  in  their  faith 
in  and  their  zeal  for  the  forms  of  worship 
which  they  regard  as  essential.  They  are 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  symbolic, 
but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  free  from 
sensationalism.  In  this  age,  when  so 
many  people  are  unsettled  in  faith,  and 
when  the  tides  of  material  activity  have 
such  sweep  and  volume,  ritualism  is  an 
ark  in  which  many  think  they  find  a 
refuge  from  the  hardness  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  from  the  inroads  of  commercialism, 
and  from  the  tumult  and  restlessness  of 
modern  life.  But  the  ritualists  in  Amer- 
ica are,  so  far,  neither  numerous  nor 
influential.  They  have  a  few  churches  in 
the  large  cities.  The  American  bishops, 
as  a  rule,  have  treated  them  with  great 
wisdom  by  refusing  to  make  martyrs  of 
them.  By  a  strategical  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude,  made  years  ago,  the  Low 
Church  party,  dividing  the  mission  work 
of  the  Church  with  the  High  Church  party, 
took  foreign  missions  for  themselves  and 
surrendered  home  missions  to  the  High 
Churchmen.  As  a  consequence,  that  kind 
of  advanced  churchmanship  which  in  late 
years  has  taken  the  form  of  ritualism  was 
planted  in  the  Middle  and  Far  West,  and 
has  borne  fruit  in  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  very  advanced  dioceses.  This 
explains  the  elaborate  ceremonial  which 
recently  attended  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Weller  at  Fond-du-Lac,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  Episcopalians.  The  dioceses  rep- 
resented on  that  occasion  were  extremely 
weak,  however,  both  in  the  number  of 
clergy  and  laymen  represented.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  very  advanced  dioceses  in 
the  West  are  little  more  than  skeleton 
organizations.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  sincerity  and  passionate  devotion  of 
the  ritualists,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
successful  in  awakening  religious  interest 
in  this  country.  In  many  parishes  they 
are  losing  ground.  The  modern  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  reversion  to  the 
mecjiaeval  mode,  nor  can  the  modern  mind 
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find  refuge  in  a  revival  of  mediaeval  serv- 
ices. The  ritualistic  movement  deserves 
to  be  carefully  studied ;  but  its  importance, 
in  this  country  at  least,  may  be  very  easily 
overestimated.  Men  of  this  type  suffer, 
as  a  rule,  as  Phillips  Brooks  pointed  out, 
from  lack  of  the  sense  of  humor ;  they  also 
suffer  from  lack  of  historical  perspective 
and  from  inability  to  recognize  the  relig- 
ious realities  of  their  own  time. 


Religion  in  France 


On  Monday  of  this  week 
a  discussion  was  begun 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  which 
may  have  important  consequences,  not 
only  for  the  present  Ministry  in  France, 
but  for  the  Republic  itself,  and  perhaps 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  throughout 
Europe.  The  discussion  concerned  itself 
with  the  bill  drafted  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  the  French  Prime  Minister, 
providing  that  religious  orders  should  not 
hold  and  accumulate  property.  Coinci- 
dently  with  this  there  was  an  interpellation 
on  Papal  interference  with  French  domes- 
tic affairs.  There  is  great  excitement  in 
France,  the  Royalists  making  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  to  overturn  the  Republic ; 
but,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
outside,  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  been  dignified.  The 
venerable  Cardinal  Richard,  its  national 
head,  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which 
he  ordains  special  public  prayer  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  beseeching  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  France  on 
the  occasion  of  this  parliamentary  battle. 


The  LiUe  CongreM    ^^"^  ^^^    '^.''^''^V    ^^^"l 

the  gatnermg-place  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  North  of 
France  for  their  twenty-seventh  annual 
Congress ;  and  the  assembly  was  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.  It  was  divided 
into  seventeen  sub-congresses,  held  suc- 
cessively. For  instance,  the  "  Congress 
of  Catholic  Circles  " — a  movement  initi- 
ated by  Count  Albert  de  Mun — was  made 
up  of  circles  of  day-laborers  and  of  farm- 
ers, associated  together  to  prepare  for 
united  social  action.  The  "  Congress  of 
Eucharistic  Works  "  grouped  all  believing 
men  and  assembled  them  at  sacramental 
ceremonies  and  in  religious  processions. 
At  the  "  Congress  of  Christian  Democ- 
racy "  Abbe    Lemire    (promoter   of    the 


recent  notable  Roman  Catholic  conference 
at  Bourges)  described  a  law  which,  with 
the  support  of  over  sixty  Deputies,  he  has 
proposed  to  the  French  Parliament,  look- 
ing toward  making  the  workingman's 
home  unseizable  for  debt  The  "  Con- 
gress of  Post-Academic  Works  "  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  Church 
schools  were  far  behind  those  who  had 
studied  in  lay  schools  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  educational 
standard  in  later  life,  as  was  shown  in 
the  attendance  upon  public  lectures  and 
readings,  and  in  courses  of  study  for 
adults.  The  "Congress  of  Agricultural 
Works  "  recommended  country  curates  to 
organize  rural  banks,  voted  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  credit  bank  for  the  North 
of  France,  and  discussed  the  means  of 
promoting  the  study  of  agriculture  in 
schools  and  colleges.  All  the  Congresses 
advocated  the  complete  freedom  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  from  supervision  by  and 
accountability  to  the  Government  Most 
interesting  of  all,  however,  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  Congress  of  United  Cath- 
olic Action  "  on  the  question  of  uniting 
the  Catholics  of  France,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Pope,  in  one  party  at 
the  elections.  As  is  well  known,  Leo 
XIII.  has  ordered  all  faithful  Catholics 
in  France  to  sustain  the  Republic  This 
order  is  unpalatable  to  the  Royalists,  but 
some  of  them,  the  Rallies,  are  now  sup)- 
porting  the  Republic.  A  resolution  was 
passed  favoring  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  and,  by  a  formal  vote,  the  French 
Government  was  actually  called  upon  to 
place  a  lepresentation  of  the  "  Sacred 
Heart"  on  the  flag  of  the  nation.  At 
the  closing  session  M.  Bruneti^re,  the 
famous  critic  and  orator,  addressed  an 
assemblage  of  seven  thousand  persons, 
declaring  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  at  once  the  curb  upon  and  the 
gratification  of  democratic  instinct  The 
complete  silence  of  the  Congress  as  to 
dogma  and  its  practical  absorption  in 
plans  to  build  up  the  Church  as  an  en- 
ginery of  social  amelioration  were  signifi- 
cant of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


The  Migration  of  Methodisto 


It  is  easy  to 
see  why  so 
many  Methodist  clergymen  are  called  to 
churches    of   other    denominations.     In 
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every  case  they  are  men  of  marked  abil- 
ity, who  had  long  been  recognized  as 
such  outside  of  denominational  lines.  It 
is  also  easy  to  see  why  many  Method- 
ists incline  towards  leaving  their  denom- 
ination for  some  other.  The  system  of 
itinerancy  is  the  cause  of  some  of  these 
changes,  the  excess  of  emotionalism  of 
others,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  liturgical 
worship  of  others.  The  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  the  migration  of  a  well-known 
Methodist  clergyman  is  that  of  Dr.  Cad- 
man,  of  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  New 
York  City,  who  has  now  decided  to  accept 
the  call  to  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  the  church  ministered 
to  by  the  late  Dr.  Behrends.  In  these 
columns  we  have  already  chronicled  the 
circumstances  of  that  call.  Dr.  Cadman 
has  had  a  long  list  of  distinguished  prede- 
cessors who  have  come  to  similar  decis- 
ions. Not  to  mention  the  case  of  Bishop 
Asbury  himself,  the  first  general  superin- 
tendent, who,  as  we  learn  from  the  "  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  had  more  than  one  call  to 
other  denominations,  we  may  begin  before 
the  time  of  Francis  Asbury  and  note  that 
the  venerated  Pillmoor,  whom  Wesley  sent 
to  this  country,  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  an  Episcopal  church  in  Phila- 
delphia. Other  eminent  men  who  went 
into  that  communion  from  the  Methodist 
were  Bishop  Cummings,  the  lamented 
John  Wesley  Brown,  of  St.  Thomas's,  New- 
York  City,  and  Dr.  Rylance,  long  rector  of 
St.  Mark's-in-the- Bowery.  To  the  Presby- 
terian Church  there  came  Professor  Mar- 
vin Vincent,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  to  the  Congregational,  Dr.  R.  R. 
Meredith,  of  Brooklyn ;  and  to  the  Baptist, 
Dr.  Armitage,  late  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Other  men  who 
went  out  from  the  Methodist  fold  were 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  Dr.  Gunsaulus, 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Phillips,  of  New 
Haven.  It  is  even  believed  that  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  in  the 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
and  Baptist  communions  were  born,  edu- 
cated, and  received  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  That  Church 
need  not  altogether  regret  the  departure 
of  so  many  of  her  sons  to  other  fields  of 
Christian  activity.  It  indicates  a  great 
power  in  the  Methodist  communion  of  de- 
veloping the  kind  of  fiber  necessaiy  for 
successful  pastors  and  preachers. 


Of  the  fifty-six  hun- 

The  ConffreKatlonal  .      .        Trinitarian 

Home  Missionary  Society    ^^^^         inniiarian 

Congregational 
churches  in  America,  no  less  than  forty- 
five  hundred  owe  their  being  to  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society.  This 
Society  is  about  to  celebrate  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence.  Its  Diamond 
Jubilee  will  take  place  in  Boston  next  May. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  no  time  will  occur  so  favorable 
as  the  present  in  which  to  clear  the  Society 
from  its  financial  obligations;  it  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  find  it  free 
to  continue  and  to  enlarge  its  valuable 
work.  Its  liabilities  are,  first,  the  current 
apportionment  of  $279,000  (the  lowest 
apportionment  in  the  decade),  and,  second, 
the  debt  of  $108,000,  an  obligation  in- 
curred during  the  commercial  panic  of 
eight  years  ago.  The  Society's  liabilities 
are  measured  by  the  total  of  these  items, 
$387,000,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  sum  should  measure  the  imme- 
diate claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  well  remember,  recall- 
ing the  figures  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph,  that  Congregationalism  in 
America  would  by  no  means  have  resulted 
in  the  great  force  which  it  has  become,  but 
for  the  part  taken  in  developing  it  by  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 
A  realization  of  the  incalculable  good 
which  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
this  Society's  history  has  accomplished 
both  for  the  Church  and  for  the  Nation 
should  result  in  the  wiping  out  of  this 
debt  before  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee. 

Death  of  BlahopCrelghton    ^  ^^J^^ ,     scholar 

and  a  distmguished 
English  churchman  is  removed  by  the  death 
on  Monday  of  this  week  of  the  Rt  Rev. 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Creighton  took  high  honors  at 
Merton,  Oxford,  and  was  connected  with 
that  college  for  several  years  after  gradua- 
tion, later  occupying  the  professorship  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Cambridge.  After 
filling  several  of  the  lower  offices  of 
church  preferment,  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  in  1891,  and  seven  years 
later  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London. 
His  greatest  literary  work  was  undoubt- 
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edly  his  "  History  of  the  Papacy,"  bit 
a  long  list  of  other  books,  mainly  histori- 
cal, met  with  wide  acceptance.  In  church 
party  affiliations  Bishop  Creighton  was 
considered  to  belong  to  the  High  Church, 
but  he  was  inclined  to  compromise,  and 
earnestly  tried  to  prevent  strife  and 
extremes.  By  many  it  was  thought  prob- 
able that  he  would  be  the  next  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  should  the  vacancy  occur. 


The  Needs  of 
Columbia  University 


A  Statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of 
Columbia  University, 
recently  issued,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
those  who  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
higher  interests  of  New  York  are  largely 
bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  its  institutions 
of  learning,  and  that  the  group  of  build- 
ings on  Morningside  Heights,  like  the 
other  group  on  University  Heights,  repre- 
sents what  is  most  hopeful  and  promising 
in  the  growing  life  of  the  metropolis. 
The  cost  of  the  land  and  its  development 
at  Morningside  Heights  amounts  to 
$6,516,300.17,  while  the  expenditure  for 
the  enlargement  and  development  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
amounts  to  $879,688.43.  This,  with  in- 
terest to  the  30th  of  June  last,  makes  a 
total  of  $7,982,508.52.  Gifts  and  lega- 
cies have  enabled  the  University  to  reduce 
this  sum  by  the  payment  of  $4,250,000, 
and  the  further  sum  of  $750,000  is  pro- 
vided for.  This  leaves  an  indebtedness 
of  $3,000,000,  upon  which  the  annual 
interest  payable  is  $98,500.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  eight  years  from  this  date, 
by  the  increased  income  from  its  fees  and 
endowments,  the  University  will  be  able 
to  care  for  its  floating  debt  without  in  any 
way  embarrassing  its  educational  work. 
If,  in  the  meantime,  the  annual  interest 
can  be  met,  the  very  serious  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  removal  of  the  University  to 
its  new  site  will  be  solved.  The  trust 
fund  of  the  University  has  been  increased 
by  $1,250,000;  the  library  has  been  in- 
creased from  120,000  to  over  300,000  vol- 
umes, the  teaching  force  from  226  to  361, 
and  the  number  of  students  is  now  2,060 — 
about  double  what  it  was.  These  figures 
do  not  include  either  Barnard  College  or 
the  Teachers*  College.  For  the  next  few 
years,  therefore,  the  University  must  have 
help  in  meeting  its  interest ;  and  in  order 


to  secure  this  help  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  friends  of  the  higher  education  in 
New  York.  Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars 
towards  this  particular  fund  has  already 
been  subscribed  by  the  President,  the 
Trustees,  and  the  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  institution  now  appeals  to  the 
citizens  of  New  York  to  provide  the  bal- 
ance ;  that  appeal  ought  not  to  be  made  in 
vain.  The  growth  of  Columbia,  since  its 
removal,  has  been  of  the  most  substantial 
and  promising  kind.  It  is  not  only  nobly 
housed  on  the  most  commanding  site  on 
the  island,  but  it  has  enlarged  its  teaching 
force,  increased  the  area  of  its  instruction, 
and  added  immensely  to  its  efficiency  for 
educational  ends. 


The   Abolition    of  the 
Canteen 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate 
last  week  indicates  that  when  the  Army 
Bill  is  passed  it  will  be  with  a  provision 
explicitly  prohibiting  the  canteen.  This 
will  certainly  be  the  case  unless  the  Sen- 
ate changes  its  mind,  which  it  stiU  has 
opportunity  to  do.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  strong  interest  of  small 
liquor-dealers  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  canteen  ;  we  suspect  that  the  interest 
of  the  distillers  is  more  or  less  enlisted 
on  the  same  side ;  the  uncompromising 
temperance  advocates  have  added  a  moral 
support  to  this  measure ;  and  the  moder- 
ate and,  as  we  believe,  saner  temperance 
sentiment  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  and 
aggressive  to  counteract  the  double,  though 
not  co-operative,  influence  of  the  liquor- 
dealers  and  the  radical  prohibitionists. 

We  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
radicals.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 
All  use  and  all  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  wrong ;  therefore  the  Government 
should  not  participate  in  such  sale  nor 
encourage  such  use.  If  we  agreed  with 
the  premise,  we  should  agree  with  the  i 
conclusion.  It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  the  ' 
abolition  of  the  canteen  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  worse  places  outside  the 
camp.  The  possibility  that  worse  places 
may  be  established  without  Government 
sanction  does  not  justify  the  establishment 
of  a  bad  place  with  Government  sanction. 
We  should  not  believe  it  right  for  Gov- 
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eminent  to  license  regulated  houses  of 
ill  fame  or  opium  dens  within  the  camp 
in  order  to  compete  with  unregulated 
houses  of  ill  fame  and  unregulated  opium 
dens  without  the  camp.  We  agree  abso- 
lutely with  the  contention  of  the  radical 
temperance  reformer  that  we  may  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come. 

But  we  do  not  agree  with  the  premise. 
We  do  not  think  that  all  use  or  all  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  wrong.     That  all 
use  and  all  sale  of  alcohol  is  not  wrong  is 
admitted   by   most    prohibitionists,   who 
allow  its  use  to  be  legitimate  for  medicinal 
purposes.     We  do  not  believe  that  science 
justifies    any   such   sharp    line    between 
beverage  and  medicine.     All  drunkenness 
b    wrong;    all   drinking  is   not  wrong; 
whether  drinking  is  wrong  or  not  depends 
upon  the  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances, 
the  person.     And  each  person  is  to  judge 
for  himself  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  the 
circumstance.     The  soldier  is  entitled  in 
this    respect  to  the  same   liberty  which 
most  communities  award  to   others;   he 
has  a  right  to  his  club ;  he  has  a  right  to 
decide   for  himself  what  he  will  eat  and 
what   he  will  drink  at  his  club.     If  the 
club  proves  to  be  a  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion and  disorder,  the  government  has  a 
right  to  close  it,  because  it  is  a  source  of 
demoralization    and    disorder.     But   the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  testimony 
from  army  experts  is  that  the  canteen  is 
not  a  cause  of  demoralization  and  disorder ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  reduce 
drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  its  abolition 
will  tend  to  promote  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order.    The  morality  of  the  canteen  is  to 
be  determined,  not  by  any  a  priori  assump)- 
tion  that  all  liquor-selling  and  all  liquor- 
drinking   are  wrong,  but   by  its    actual 
results  on  the  discipline  of  the  army  and 
the  character  of  the  men.     Whether  it  is 
innocent  or  vicious  depends  upon  whether 
it  is  helpful  or  harmful  to  the  character  of 
the  individuals  and  of  the  organizations. 

If  the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  canteen  were  all  total  abstain- 
ers, if  they  all  personally  held  the  radical 
view  that  all  use  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  wrong,  if  by  their  action 
they  imposed  on  the  army  no  more  strin- 
gent regulation  than  they  imp)ose  on 
themselves,  their  action  would  command 
a  greater  respect  than  it  can  now  com- 
mand.     As  it  is,  we  feel  that  some  of 


them  have  voted  for  a  law  which  they  do 
not  really  approve,  because  they  thought 
the  pressure  was  too  great  to  be  safely 
resisted. 

We  believe  that  the  abolition  of  the 
canteen  will  injure  the  morals  of  the 
army  in  two  ways.  It  will  tend  to  keep 
from  enlistment  men  who  resent  being 
put  under  a  bondage  not  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  force,  and  who  will  be 
unwilling  to  enter  a  service  which  avow- 
edly treats  them  as  children  unable  to  , 
care  for  themselves.  And  it  will  drive 
those  who  do  enter  to  seek  that  social 
companionship  which  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  men  and  of  society  in  places  with- . 
out  the  camp,  the  social  atmosphere  of! 
which  will  be  vitiating  and  degrading. 
We  regard  the  abolition  of  the  canteen 
as  a  serious  blow  both  at  the  army  and  at; 
the  cause  of  temperance. 


Catholic  or  Sectarian? 

The  "  Churchman,*'  commenting  edito- 
rially on  the  opening  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  for  a  public  service  conducted  by 
a  Unitarian  minister,  which  was  discussed 
in  these  columns  last  week,  declares  that 
Dr.  Donald  cannot  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing disobeyed  an  explicit  law  of  the 
Church.  As  The  Outlook  intimated  last 
week,  the  action  was  in  no  sense  techni- 
cally illegal ;  "  it  was  a  very  extreme  case 
of  what  others  are  doing  without  criticism, 
as,  for  example,  the  putting  of  a  church 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Armenians,  or  allow- 
ing a  priest  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 
minister  to  his  people  from  our  altar." 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  English  Church  know  how  many 
striking  examples  there  have  been  of  this 
kind  of  hospitality,  and  how  historic  some 
of  them  have  become.  The  canon  relat- 
ing to  persons  not  ministers  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  officiating  in  any  congrega- 
tion thereof  declares  that  "  no  minister  in 
charge  of  any  congregation  in  this  Church, 
or,  in  case  of  vacancy  or  absence,  no 
church  warden,  vestryman,  or  trustee  of 
the  congregation,  shall  permit  any  person 
to  officiate  therein  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  being  duly  licensed  or  ordained 
to  minister  in  this  Church."  The  word 
"  therein  "  manifestly  refers  to  congi^a- 
tions,  not  churches.     The  "  Churchman  '* 
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is  right  in  saying  that  at  present  *-any 
rector  or  vestry  so  minded,  for  all  that 
the  law  says  to  the  contrary,  can  loan 
a  church  building  as  eccentric  whim  or 
unbridled  sympathy  may  dictate — to  the 
Christian  Scientists  for  a  communion  or 
to  the  Salvation  Army  for  their  peculiar 
rites,  as  well  as  to  the  Unitarians  for  a 
funeral." 

In  the  case  in  point  the  church  was 
loaned  for  the  funeral  services  of  a  man 
conspicuous  for  those  virtues  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates  in  men  of  public  station ; 
and  the  services  were  conducted,  as  The 
Outlook  said  last  week,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a  body  of  Christians  notable  among 
all  Christian  bodies  for  their  intelligence 
and  their  moral  record.  The  conclusion 
of  the  matter,  according  to  the  "  Church- 
man," is  that  in  this  case  generosity  and 
sympathy  were  allowed  to  ovefride  pro- 
priety and  consistency ;  and  we  regret  to 
quote  its  summing  up  in  the  phrase, "  The 
action  was  contrary  to  the  manifest  posi- 
tion of  the  Church."  For  the  crux  of  the 
matter  lies  at  this  point,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  religious  public  at  large  will 
recognize  the  significance  of  Dr.  Donald's 
act  That  act  was  in  no  sense  a  violation 
of  canon  law.  Dr.  Donald  was  strictly 
within  his  rights.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  violate  the  law  of  the  Church  in  order 
to  extend  to  another  body  of  Christians 
the  hospitality  of  a  church  building,  and 
to  offer  what  may  be  called  a  religious 
courtesy  on  a  great  and  worthy  occasion. 
The  genius  of  the  American  Church,  if 
we  do  not  misunderstand  it,  is  expressed 
in  Dr.  Donald's  interpretation  rather  than 
in  that  of  the  "  Churchman."  The  Church 
is  catholic  in  its  spirit ;  the  trouble  is  that 
some  Churchmen  who  call  themselves 
catholic  are  not.  An  eminent  English 
Bishop  once  commented  on  the  singular 
attraction  which  the  word  "  catholic " 
seems  to  have  for  some  narrow-minded 
I)eople.  The  "  Churchman  "  has  stood  so 
consistently  for  catholicity  in  the  Church 
that  we  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  in 
this  instance  it  has  failed  to  make  the 
highest  use  of  one  of  those  incidents  which, 
by  courageous  interpretation,  are  made 
the  occasions  of  fresh  advancement  and 
larger  growth.  Christ,  it  may  be  said 
with  reverence,  is  never  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends  by  too  great  generos- 
ity towards  those  who  have  failed  to  recog- 


nize him,  but  he  is  often  bitterly  hurt  by 
the  closing  of  doors  which  he  conspicu- 
ously left  open  throughout  his  entire 
ministry. 

The  Forward   Movement 

We  have  heretofore  given  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  "forward  movement" 
already  initiated  in  England  and  the  simi* 
lar  movement  proposed  here.  The  ends 
which  the  promoters  of  these  movements 
seek  to  serve  are  certainly  desirable; 
whether  the  method  which  they  propose 
is  the  best  we  are  not  so  sure. 

Religion  is  "  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man."  The  Church  in  America  needs 
a  revival  of  religion  as  thus  defined.  The 
age  is  philanthropic  rather  than  devout ; 
it  is  more  ready  to  recognize  the  social 
duties  which  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man 
than  the  personal  relations  in  which  the 
individual  stands  to  his  God.  Or,  if  we 
accept  Micah's  definition  of  religion, 
"  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  then  we  may  say 
that  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen  a 
revival  of  justice,  as  witnessed  in  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  of  mercy,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  conversion  of  our  punitive 
system  into  a  remedial  system — a  conver- 
sion begun  but  not  completed — but  it  has 
not  been  characterized  by  any  similar 
revival  of  humility,  reverence,  and  fellow- 
ship with  God.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  centuries  and  America  has  been 
pre-eminent  among  the  nations  for  the 
awakening  of  conscience  to  the  claims  of 
justice  toward  the  wronged  and  of  mercy 
toward  the  suffering,  if  not  toward  the 
sinful ;  but  neither  this  age  nor  this  coun- 
try has  been  similarly  characterized  by 
any  unusual  development  of  humility, 
reverence,  and  godliness.  How  is  such  a 
development  to  be  secured  ?  How  are 
the  churches,  how  is  this  community,  to 
be  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  God  or 
a  sense  of  loyalty  and  love  toward  him  ? 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  may 
be  done:  by  a  centralized  movement, 
beginning  in  London  for  England,  and 
in  New  York  for  America;  or  by  local, 
sporadic,  and  spontaneous  movements 
in  different  localities,  ecclesiastically  in- 
dependent of  one  another.     We  do  not 
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criticise  the  first  method,  but  we  com- 
mend the  second.  They  are  not  mutually 
exclusive ;  they  may  go  on  simultaneously ; 
but  the  second  ought  not  to  wait  for 
the  first  On  the  winter  morning  each 
householder  starts  the  fires  in  his  own 
house,  and  each  housekeeper  prepares 
the  breakfast  for  her  own  family.  So 
each  village,  each  church,  each  family, 
should  seek  to  initiate  a  forward  movement 
without  waiting  for  direction  or  even  for 
impulse  from  without 

For  such  movements  no  general  rules 
can  be  laid  dov/n.  In  one  village,  where 
perhaps  already  kindly  and  co-operative 
relations  between  the  churches  have  been 
established,  one  pastor  might  well  call  a 
meeting  of  the  pastors  for  mutual  confer- 
ence on  the  question  how  such  a  forward 
movement  toward  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  life  can  be  initiated  by  the  co- 
operative action  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  the  village.  In  a  different  community, 
where  ecclesiastical  and  theological  lines 
are  more  sharply  drawn,  he  would  more 
profitably  call  together  only  a  few  of  the 
more  devout  members  of  his  own  church  for 
such  consultation ;  or,  without  such  special 
gathering,  bring  the  theme  before  the  mid- 
week meeting.  There  are,  again,  some 
conditions  under  which  the  pastor  can  do 
nothing  better  than  take  counsel  only  of 
his  own  soul,  and,  witli  no  other  one  in 
his  confidence  than  his  own  Master,  begin 
to  preach,  to  pray,  and  to  labor  for  a 
revival  of  that  religion  whose  foundation 
is  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  in 
human  life  and  experience.  Elsewhere 
the  forward  movement  might  be  best 
initiated  in  the  Presbytery  or  Conference, 
and,  thus  beginning  for  a  given  district 
in  the  churches  of  one  faith  and  order, 
extend  from  them  to  other  churches  in  the 
same  district  Nor  need  the  initiation  of 
such  a  movement  be  confined  to  churches 
ind  pastors.  It  may  well  be  a  theme  for 
diought,  for  devout  desire,  for  individual 
iction  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  Bible 
dass.  or  the  home.  The  more  separate 
md  spontaneous  centers  such  a  movement 
^  die  less  ecclesiastical  and  central,  the 
fiore  spiritual  and  individual  it  is,  the 
Bore  normal  will  be  the  immediate  efforts, 
lie  more  permanent  the  ultimate  results. 
In  such  a  forward  movement  as  we  here 
Ittempt  to  indicate,  the  methods  of  opera- 
ion  *ntist  be  as  variant  as  the  methods  of 


initiation.  In  one  locality  there  will  be 
union  meetings  and  perhaps  an  evangelist ; 
in  another,  special  meetings  in  the  several 
churches ;  in  another,  house-to-house  vis- 
itation ;  in  still  another,  nothing  new  in 
method,  only  a  new  spirit  animating  the 
old  and  accustomed  methods.  There  will 
be  the  same  difference  in  the  preaching. 
Skeptical  Athens,  commercial  Corinth, 
superstitious  Ephesus,  need  different  mesr 
sages ;  though  it  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  need  of  the  age  is  the 
Gospel  of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  not  the 
Law  with  its  prohibitions  and  its  penalties. 
Certainly  the  wise  preacher  will  use  the 
truth,  not  merely  attempt  to  demonstrate 
it,  and  he  will  not  separate  the  religion 
of  walking  humbly  with  God  from  that  of 
doing  justly  and  loving  mercy. 

If  all  the  Christian  readers  of  this  arti- 
cle, young  and  old,  lay  and  clerical,  con- 
servative and  liberal,  were,  on  laying  the 
paper  down,  to  study  the  problem  how  to 
promote  such  a  forward  movement  in  their 
several  communities,  and  were  to  act  as 
well  as  study,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
what  might  be  the  moral  and  spiritual 
results.  The  beginning  of  the  new  cen- 
tury is  surely  an  apt  time  for  such  a 
spontaneous  and  co-operative  forward 
movement  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ 


The   Limits  of  Religious 
Co-operation 

Affirmations  of  the  unity  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit  under  all  diversities  of  religious 
form  have  become  increasingly  frequent 
since  the  historic  occasion  on  which  it 
found  impressive  utterance  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions.  Such  affirmations, 
however,  do  not  seem  likely  to  take  much 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  unless  they  result 
in  something  more  practical  than  an  inter- 
change of  fraternal  addresses,  or  even  a 
participation  in  the  common  worship 
which  is  the  natural  utterance  of  a  com- 
mon religious  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
active  co-operation  manifested  in  mission 
fields  has  demonstrated  the  unity  of  Chris- 
tian denominations  more  convincingly 
than  all  the  fraternity  exhibited  on  home 
platforms. 

In  this  point  of  view,  two  recent  con- 
ventions  have   not  only  strikingly  iUus- 
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trated  the  real  spiritual  unity  which 
underlies  different  denominations  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  even  different 
religions,  including  some  not  avowedly 
Christian,  but  they  have  also  done  much 
more  than  conventions  avowedly  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  unity  by 
discussing  it,  both  to  exemplify  the  unity 
which  already  exists  and  to  strengthen 
and  develop  it  without  discussing  it 
The  first  of  these  conventions  was  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Council  held  last 
spring;  the  second  was  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Religion  held  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  first  was  distinctively 
Protestant  and  evangelical ;  the  latter  was 
not  even  exclusively  Christian.  And  the 
contrast  between  these  two  assemblies 
illustrates  also  the  limits  within  which 
Christianity  not  only  may  but  must  be 
exclusive,  and  the  field  in  which  it  not 
only  may  but  ought  to  be  co-operative 
with  other  religions. 

The  inspiration  which  comes  from  faith 
in  a  personal  God  cannot  be  given  by  a 
pantheistic  faith.  The  definiteness  of 
faith  which  comes  from  belief  in  the  his- 
torical manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  furnished  by  a  religion 
which  is  purely  rationalistic  or  purely  mys- 
tical. T^e  vigor  and  vividness  of  hope 
which  belongs  to  a  faith  in  immortality 
historically  attested  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  furnished  by  a 
religion  which  has  no  faith  in  immortality, 
or  no  other  faith  than  such  as  is  bom  of 
the  intolerable  sorrow  of  a  life  without  an- 
ticipations beyond  the  grave.  In  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  therefore — that  is,  in 
telling  the  glad  tidings  that  God  has  made 
himself  known  to  men  and  in  so  doing 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light — 
the  Christian  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  co-operate  with  those  who  have  no 
such  glad  tidings  to  give  to  others.  He 
must  be  exclusive  in  his  ministry  because, 
much  to  his  regret,  he  is  exclusive  in  his 
possession.  He  has  a  joyous  faith  to  give 
which  others  have  not;  therefore  they 
cannot  join  with  him  in  giving  it.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  oft-misunderstood 
declaration  that  there  is  "  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  may  be  saved."  Christian  faith  does 
in  fact  give  a  succor  from  present  loneli- 
0^3S  which  untheistic  faith  cannot  give,  a 


hope  in  sorrow  which  neither  rationalism 
nor  mysticism  has  ever  given  or  can 
ever  give,  and  both  an  ideal  of  life  and  ao 
inspiration  to  life  which  the  consdcnoe 
alpne  cannot  give. 

But  there  is  a  large  realm  of  moral  life 
in   which  all   religions    may    co-operate. 
This  is  the  truth  exemplified  by  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Religion.    Like 
its  predecessor  the  Parliament  of  Rel^- 
ions,  it  strongly  affirmed  the  oneness  of 
the  religious  spirit,  and  still  more  exem- 
plified it  impressively  with  its  Book  of 
Common  Worship.     This,  however,  only 
as  the  necessary  basis  for  something  fur- 
ther— namely,  a  oneness  of  religious  action, 
co-operant  for  practical  ends  in  social  life, 
through  a  deepening  of  moral  conscious 
ness  and  a  revival  of  moral  earnestness. 
A  better  life,  both  personal  and  social, 
with  its  motor-force  in  religious  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  every  desirable  reform 
received    the    main   emphasis    from   its 
spokesmen.     Nor  this  in  merely  general- 
ized   statements,  but    with    much    plain 
speaking  as  to   the   weak   points  to  be 
strengthened   and  the   sore  spots  to  be 
healed.     It  cannot  be  doubted  by  those 
who  take  cognizance  of  the  work  to  be 
done  for  the  moral  preservation  and  ele- 
vation of  the  community,  and  of  the  varie- 
ties of  faith  both  within  and  without  the 
Christian  Church,  that  it  is  very  desira- 
ble, and  indeed  is  almost  essential,  that  in 
this  work  not  only  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations but  also  all  religious  men  should 
co^tJfierate.     As  a  sign  of  the  tendenqr 
toward  such  co-operation  for  social,  politi- 
cal, and    moral   reform,  in  efforts  tran- 
scending and  in  some  sense  disr^;ardiog 
all  theological   lines,  all   catholic  spirits 
may  well  welcome  such  a  gathering  as 
this  Convention.     There  is  nothing  dis- 
loyal to  Christianity  in  co-operating  with 
men  of  other  religions  in  work  in  which 
all  can  co-operate,  any  more  than  there  is 
disloyalty  to  one's  own  denomination  in 
co-operating  with  men  of  other  denomina- 
tions in  work  in  which  all  Christians  can 
co-operate.     There  is  one  very  simple  rule 
for   determining  what  are  the  limits  of 
religious  co-operation :  Always  be  ready  to 
co-operate   with    any  one   who  honestly 
seeks  the  end  you  are  seeking  and  is  H-ill 
ing  to  co-operate  with  you  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 
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WHY  is  the  fiction  of  to-day  so 
depressing  ?  is  a  question  that 
is  frequently  asked.  Why,  in 
the  century  just  closed — the  century  of 
the  most  tremendous-  progress,  the  most 
humane  theories,  the  most  emotional  char- 
ities— has  the  fiction  been  so  hopeless, 
and  the  music  the  saddest  the  world 
has  ever  heard  ?  And,  in  turning  this 
question  over  and  over  through  many 
critical  essays  and  through  many  modern 
manuals  of  literature,  I  find  each  critic, 
each  author,  making  excuse  or  suggestion 
with  regard  to  this  fact  Mr.  Wilbur  L. 
Cross  declares  in  his  very  thoughtful 
work,  "  The  Development  of  the  English 
Novel,"  that  this  is  "  an  age  that  has 
come  to  look  on  its  marvels  with  dull, 
passive  eyes."  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
also,  in  his  "  Modem  French  Literature," 
speaks  of  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  "  debased  naturalists,  intense  psy- 
chologists, canny  egoists,  moon-struck  sym- 
bolists, or  Bohemian  decadents."  All  of 
these  gentlemen,  after  patient  research, 
wished  to  finish,  leaving  hope  with  their 
readers,  but  they  in  nowise  disguised  the 
state  of  things  through  which  they  had 
come ;  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  things  that 
the  above  question  refers. 

This  paper,  however,  does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  answer  to  this  question,  nor  a 
criticism  of  the  fiction  of  the  century,  but 
only  a  suggestion  as  to  the  hopelessness 
of  much  that  is  produced,  only  an  attempt 
to  follow  out  the  development  of  fiction 
as  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And 
as  nothing  comes  suddenly,  save  in  the 
seeming  of  the  final  catastrophe,  so  we 
know  that  there  have  been  long  growth 
and  preparation,  long  evolution,  before 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  at- 
tained its  full  force ;  and,  in  order  to  reach 
our  goal,  we  must  take  a  quick  survey  of 
this  tremendous  preparation.  First  we 
will  find  the  spirit  and  follow  its  growth, 
then  we  will  look  for  its  effect,  and  after- 
wards, by  examining  into  the  productions 


of  our  own  day,  draw,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  conclusions. 

The  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  was, 
in  its  essence,  a  scientific  spirit.  Science 
is  to  know — to  know  accurately — and 
this  spirit  that  will  know  has  left  nothing 
untroubled.  The  Holy  of  Holies  in  relig- 
ion, in  politics,  in  morals,  has  been  in- 
vaded, investigated,  turned  inside  out, 
dusted,  and  wiped  with  an  antiseptic  rag. 
Some  of  the  old  things — the  old  faiths, 
the  old  illusions,  the  old  dreams — have 
been  put  back  because,  perchance,  they 
were  beautiful,  or  as  antiques  to  date 
from,  or  as  yet  of  possible  growth,  or  as 
harmless.  Long  ago,  in  Chaldea,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece;  later, when  Christopher 
Columbus  dreamed  of  the  secret  of  the 
Western  seas,  when  Bacon  toiled,  when 
Kepler  studied  the  heavens,  when  Galileo 
watched  his  swinging  lamp — this  spirit 
was  growing,  and  in  each  age  was  gaining 
momentum.  There  were  ages  of  wars — 
religious  and  other— ages  of  crusades,  of 
chivalry,  ages  of  reformation  and  re- 
divisions  of  dominions ;  ages  of  all  sorts 
of  upturn  ings ;  but  ever  and  always,  un- 
derneath, the  still,  small  voice  of  Science 
whispered  softly— science  taking  observa- 
tions from  the  mountain-tops,  science 
plumbing  the  seas,  charting  the  winds, 
finding  the  stars,  catching  the  lightning. 
Science,  the  spirit  that  would  know,  that 
would  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  in 
force  and  determination  until  at  last,  in  this 
our  day,  it  has  torn  away  all  masks  and 
veils,  whether  they  hid  deformity  and  evil, 
or  whether  they  sheltered  spiritual  things 
and  the  reserves  of  modesty,  and  has 
thrown  all  wide  under  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Time. 

From  the  joyous  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance, when  a  new  heaven  had  been  re- 
vealed, when  a  new  world  had  just  opened 
under  the  entranced  eyes  of  humanity — a 
new  world,  where  gold  could  be  picked 
up,  and  where,  in  a  land  of  flowers,  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth  was  bubbling — 
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from  those  days,  when  limits  seemed  to 
have  been  wiped  out,  down  to  our  own 
time,  Space,  like  the  torture-chamber  that 
narrowed  day  by  day  about  the  prisoner, 
has  been  closing  in  on  us,  because  science 
has  found  the  limits.  Science  has  annihi- 
lated distance,  and  has  lengthened  time  by 
compressing  action.  The  softly  working, 
relentless  science — the  restless,  persistent 
spirit  that  would  know — has  hemmed  us 
in  on  every  side  with  a  cordon  of  immu- 
table laws,  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge.    So  much  for  the  spirit 

That  the  literatures  of  all  countries 
have  flowered  or  faded  as  the  political 
conditions  have  advanced  or  receded 
need  not  be  said,  and  Winckelmann 
announces  that  "  the  quality  of  artistic 
production  is  always  in  harmony  with  the 
events  and  character  of  the  time."  If 
this  be  true  (and  the  masters  are  seldom 
wrong),  literature,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  artistic  production,  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ages  through  which  it  lives. 

The  great  era  of  the  modem  nations 
began  when  the  Teutonic  tribes  put  Rome 
under  foot ;  and  we  are  told  by  authorities 
in  German  literature  that  with  this  de- 
struction there  came  a  great  burst  of 
triumphant  song ;  and  (Germany  has  always 
harked  back  to  these  great  epics  for  her 
literary  inspiration.  But  Rome  rose  up 
again  in  the  Church,  and  laid  a  quieting 
hand  on  the  nations,  and  literary  growth 
was  shut  from  life  in  the  cloister.  The 
Crusades  brought  the  nations  together  and 
widened  all  horizons,  but  in  feudal  times 
literature  was  refined  out  of  life  in  the 
courts  of  princes.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  world  proved  many  things  that  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Church,  which  but 
to  suggest  caused  Uie  death  of  men.  This 
new  world  and  resulting  conclusions  mini- 
mized the  awe  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Renaissance,  an  intellectual  cry,  calling  on 
man  to  reclaim  his  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  began  to  dis:nirb  the  peoples.  In 
different  nations  the  call  was  answered  dif- 
ferently, and  some  heeded  sooner,  and  some 
delayed.  France's  answer  was  a  return 
to  pagan  models,  and  a  growing  skepticism. 
Germany's  answer  was  the  Reformation. 
Once  more  she  overthrew  Rome — over- 
turned the  power  that  imprisoned  thought, 
and  made  the  great  Protestant  declaration 
of  the  "  divine  right  of  private  judgment" 
In  isolated  England  the  answer  was  the 


same  as  Germany,  but  in  less  degree,  for, 
because  of  her  isolation,  England  had 
always  been  able,  more  or  less,  to  combat 
Rome,  and  England's  intellectual  renais- 
sance bloomed  fully  in  Elizabeth's  days. 

The  great  inventions  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  the  alphabet,  numer- 
als, the  mariner's  compass,  the  printing- 
press,  and  the  telescope.  Four  of  these 
revealed  natural  laws ;  the  remaining  one 
disseminated  them.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  there  came  a  great  group  of 
theoretical  discoveries — gravitation  and 
the  like ;  all  dealing  with  natural  laws — 
limiting,  directing,  civilizing,  and  matur- 
ing, moving  on  to  the  eighteenth  century 
and  electricity,  to  the  ordered,  law-abid- 
ing civilization  of  to-day,  where  we  find 
also,  as  we  shall  see,  an  ordered  literature, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  chiefly  fiction. 

From  the  earliest  days  we  find  stories, 
either  very  short — as  the  picaresque  story 
in  Spain,  or  the  brief  nouvelle  in  Italy,  or 
the   miniature   romances   in    France — or 
going  into  innumerable   volumes,   as    in 
the  pastorals,  or  as  in  the  more  or  less 
fictitious  romantic  chronicles,  which  came 
from  the  brain  of  the  author  much  as  the 
ribbon  from  the  mouth  of  the  juggler,  end- 
less unless  bitten  off.     A  story  was  placed 
anywhere  or  nowhere,  and   a  logical   se- 
quence was  not  necessary.     The  wildest 
fables  and  romances  were  gathered  from 
all  parts  of   the  world,  and  the  nations 
borrowed  from  each  other  without  hesita- 
tion.    But  in  the  seventeenth  century  we 
find  that  all  the  literatures  begin  to  settle 
down,  to  gather  round  their  own  firesides 
like  old  people.     Knowledge  was  becom- 
ing heavy  with  the  weight  of  discovered 
laws;  it  was  demanding  a  cruel  exactness. 
The   logical    order    which    Science    was 
ordaining,   which    was    gradually     being 
disseminated,  was  leavening  the  world — 
both  the  public  tliat  demanded,  and  the 
writer  who  supplied ;  and  in  France,  in  this 
most  brilliant  century,  we  find  the  *«  Proc- 
lamation of  the  Unities  for  the  drama — 
time,   place,  and   action."     We  find    the 
most  careful  study  of  the  use  of  language, 
and  in  the  end  of  the  century  we  find  the 
first  novel  as  distinct  from  the  ^''anderin^ 
romance — the  first  stucjy  of  character  as 
a  development — in  Madame  de  L.af  ayette's 
"  Princesse  de  Clfeves."     It  is  true  that  it 
is  the  story  of  a  princess,  and   so  not  ot 
every-day  life  ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  logical 
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study  of  character  and  of  reality,  and  has 
proportion ;  but  she  had  no  contemporaries 
anywhere. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a 
marked  change.     Instead  of   one  writer 
who  applied  the  unities  to  fiction,  we  find 
many.     Natural  laws  were  being  set   in 
order,  and  so,  as   is   most  carefully  set 
forth  in  the  books  on  the  P^nglish  novel 
by  Mr.  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Cross,  we  find 
that  law  is  coming  into  fiction  also.     We 
find  Addison   and  Steele  putting  out  in 
"  The  Spectator,"  in  orderly  sequence,  the 
character  sketches  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
In  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  Defoe  gives  us  a 
carefully  realistic  novel  of  incident.     Rich- 
ardson yields  to  the  growing  laws  about 
him,  puts    aside  castles,  princesses,  and 
the  like,  turns  inward,  and  his  generation, 
and  not  only  in  England,  weep  rivers  of 
teirs  over  the  first  introspection.     On  his 
heels  we  have  Fielding  taking  a   broad 
view  of  life  as  it  really  was — an  epic  novel. 
After  this,  however  much  the  novel  may 
vibrate  between  idealism  and  realism,  it 
is  always  under  the  law,  with  a  growing 
tendency  toward  local  color  and  analysis. 
It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  say  of 
France  that  the  literature  came  home,  for 
in  the  eighteenth  century   most  of   the 
great  French  writers  were  exiled.     The 
course  of  fi:,£ion,  however,  was  along  the 
same  lines  of  development  as  in  England. 
Le  Sage,  Provost,  Marivaux,  were  more 
or  less  democratic,  realistic,  analytical. 
Voltaire  gives  another  turn  to  fiction  in 
the  novel  of  purpose.     Rousseau  was  the 
first  to  combine  nature  with  the  feelings, 
the  effect  of  each  upon  the  other — a  reve- 
lation in  his  day,  and  since  his  day  litera- 
ture has  been  differentiated  from  the  lit- 
erature  before    by  the   color  and   tone 
resulting  from  this  combination. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Germany  was 
just  finding  herself  after  the  Reformation 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  after  her 
lingubtic  unification  by  Luther,  and  her 
poUtical  unification  by  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, we  find  her  literature  reviving.  Law 
is  here  also,  and  Wieland,  the  first  novelist, 
is  realistic.  But  what  more  is  needed  in 
this  century  for  law  and  beauty  when 
once  one  has  said  Goethe  I 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  as 
has  been  explained,  to  criticise  literature, 
or  even  fiction,  nor  to  follow  its  full  devel- 
opment, but  only  to  follow  the  spirit  of 


law  as  in  different  hands  and  nations  it 
ordered  and  directed  fiction,  and  how  in 
its  turn  fiction  revealed  the  growing  order, 
showing  itself  capable  of  almost  every 
use,  until  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
novel  fills  the  whole  foreground  of  all  who 
can  read ;  and  how,  as  we  near  the  end, 
as  science  more  and  more  shuts  us  into 
close  intercommunion,  as  electricity  more 
and  more  makes  the  whole  world  to  throb 
and  vibrate  in  unison,  the  same  feelings 
and  tendencies  pervade  all  nations,  all 
literatures,  so  that  the  story  of  one  litera- 
ture is  the  story  of  all. 

The  eighteenth  century  seemed  to  hate 
itself.  Discontent  was  everywhere.  Peo- 
ple ran  hither  and  thither  with  views, 
philosophies,  panaceas,  throwing  off  by 
the  way  all  conventions,  morals,  religion, 
as  impedimenta  which  could  no  longer 
be  endured.  France  especially  was  strip- 
ping herself,  and  a  great  change  was  at 
hand.  In  fortunately  isolated  England, 
however,  things  were  quiet  The  free- 
dom of  England,  as  Dr.  Gamett  says, 
allowing  an  untrammeled  development  of 
all  the  forms  of  literature,  we  find  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  the  novel  has  de- 
veloped in  the  direction  of  refinement,  so 
much  so  that  Richardson  and  Fielding 
were  pronounced  immoral.  Once  more 
women  had  taken  up  the  pen,  and  a 
worthy  successor  of  Madame  de  Lafay- 
ette, Miss  Bumey,  reformed  the  novel, 
eliminating  Richardson's  sentimentality 
as  well  as  Fielding's  coarseness. 

But  even  in  conservative  England  the 
modem  orderly  sameness  was  banning 
to  pall,  and  the  romantic  longings  found 
voice  in  the  novel  of  the  imp)ossible,  such 
as  the  tales  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  ghosts  and 
mysteries.  The  change  that  was  at  hand, 
however,  a  change  born  of  discontent,  an 
impotent  revolt  against  inevitable  and 
growing  bonds,  showed  in  its  quick  and 
well-nigh  universal  effect  up)on  literature 
how  much  more  closely  things  were  re- 
lated, how  the  discovered  and  applied 
laws  were  eliminating  differences  of  all 
kinds. 

The  eighteenth  century  ended  in  two 
cataclysmic  revolutions — the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  French  Terror ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  the  preceding  years 
were  years  of  unrest  and  dissolution.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  only  the  passing  of  an 
optional  date ;  it  seemed  as  U  a  real  thing 
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were  really  dying.  It  seemed  almost  as 
if  with  the  physical  eye  one  could  see  the 
Spirit  rise  up  and  throw  oR  the  old  gar- 
ments ;  could  hear,  in  the  uproar  of  war 
and  revolution,  the  bursting  of  the  old 
bottles,  baptizing  with  the  new  wine  of 
spilled  blood  the  new-born  century  that 
more  than  all  the  centuries  stands  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  agonizing 
throes  convulsed  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  new  generation  rubbed  its  eyes  in 
wonder.  A  longing  for  liberty  had  done 
it;  liberty  which  America  was  finding  a 
more  complicated  experiment  than  she 
hid  thought,  and  which  in  France  had 
ended  in  a  military  dictator.  Liberty, 
when  the  Spirit  that  would  know  had 
shut  them  into  the  ''  bonds  of  a  boundless 
obedience  "  ?  What  matter  that  the  Renais- 
sance had  proclaimed  liberty  of  thought — 
that  the  Reformation  had  taken  men  back 
to  the  Galilean  Peasant  who  taught  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;  to  the  early  Church 
in  which  democracy,  for  the  first  time  spirit- 
ualized, found  being  among  the  early 
Christians  ?  What  use  that  they  battered 
against  the  barriers  about  them  ?  The 
laws  were  all  there,  the  earth  was  all  dis- 
covered, the  heavens  mapped  out,  and 
past  ages  were  being  dissected  and  phil- 
osophically explained.  But  the  cry  for 
liberty  did  not  stop,  and  in  search  of  it  a 
whole  generation  was  beheaded  in  France, 
and  everywhere  else  a  leveling  process 
was  officially  begun. 

Alexander  found  his  limitations  and 
wept ;  Virgil  in  Rome,  looking  out  on  a 
finished,  subservient  world,  turned  inward 
and  found  "  the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal 
things."  The  generation  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  looked  out  on  their 
world  and  wept,  and  we  of  a  later  day  ' 
laugh  at  them  and  their  rivers  of  tears 
and  their  sensibility.  We  do  not  stop  to 
consider  what  it  was  that  oppressed  them, 
of  the  blind  struggles  when  they  began  to 
turn  in  on  themselves.  To  them  the 
world,  life,  as  a  rule,  had  been  objective, 
and  more  or  less  careless ;  now  it  was 
becoming  subjective ;  they  were  realizing 
that  the  introspection  which  had  been  so 
new  and  so  enchanting  in  Richardson's 
day  was  not  a  passing  fashion,  as  they  had 
thought,  if  they  had  thought  about  it,  but 
was  the  only  field  left ;  they  were  realizing 
that  the  only  world  left  to  be  investigated 
wa§  the  microcosm  Man.    It  looked  so 


small  and  poor  to  them,  to  them  so  much 
nearer  to  the  glorious  youth  of  the  Renais- 
sance, when  every  physical  discovery  had 
meant  new  worlds  in  which  to  expand,  and 
the  first  realization  of  this  terrible  con- 
traction unnerved  them.  It  was  a  sick- 
ness of  heart  and  of  soul  that  absolutely 
rent  them.  Rousseau  had  gone  back  to 
the  "  state  of  nature  "  for  his  liberty.  In 
England  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
were  reversing,  as  far  as  they  could,  both 
laws  and  conventions  in  their  search  for 
liberty.  In  Germany  Goethe  wrote  "  The 
Sorrows  of  Werther,"  and  his  hero  found 
liberty  in  suicide.  They  were  hemmed 
in  on  every  side  with  the  fruits  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  ailed  them,  what  was  this  deadly 
sickness  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 
But  thinkers  gave  this  sickness  a  name. 
Gravely  and  quietly,  perhaps  a  little  sadly, 
these  open-eyed  ones  labeled  it  "  maiadie 
du  si^cleJ^  Which  name  almost  proves 
my  thesis. 

The  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  years  of  "  storm  and  stress,"  and  the 
French,  reacting  from  long  bondage  in 
politics  and  rigid  classicism  in  literature, 
showed  in  the  school  of  the  Romanticists 
their  abhorrence  of  restrictions.  They 
hated  civilization ;  they  put  under  foot 
reason  and  will  as  bonds,  they  flouted  the 
real  and  missed  the  ideal,  and  set  them- 
selves to  revel  in  the  "  passions  guided  by 
fancy."  They  sent  their  heroes  and  hero- 
ines all  over  the  earth  in  search  of  free- 
dom of  action,  Chateaubriand  coming  to 
the  Natchez  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  in  the  virgin  forest 
bemoaning  himself  in  perfect  and  exqui- 
site language.  In  England  there  was 
pause  save  for  tales  of  terror ;  then,  as 
though  sober  through  loss — for  England 
had  lost  America — there  came  to  the  front 
the  eminently  sane  Miss  Edgeworth,  who, 
as  Mr.  Cross  points  out,  by  laying  her 
scenes  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
begins  the  international  novel.  It  was  a 
mild  effort  for  a  wider  field,  which  Madame 
de  Stael  follows  in  "  Corinne,"  declaring, 
"  We  must  have  a  European  spirit"  Of 
Jane  Austen  Mr.  Saintsbury  says :  "  The 
important  thing  ...  is  to  observe  that 
she  *  set  the  clock  '  of  pure  novel-writing 
to  the  time  which  was  to  be  nineteenth-cen- 
tury time  to  this  present  hour."  And  Mr. 
Cross  points  out  that  she  gave  weight  to 
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environment  and  touched  on  heredity. 
For  the  rest,  she  is  a  satirist,  this  "  mother 
of  the  nineteenth-century  novel,"  and 
laughs  at  humanity  and  its  struggles,  and 
criticises  it  without  mercy.  The  next  step 
forward  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  correct 
historical  novel,  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  says 
"  humanity  had  been  trying  to  write  for  two 
thousand  years."  Scott  also  made  a  point 
of  local  color  and  dialect,  and  was  the 
first  to  throw  himself  back  into  the  time 
he  was  depicting.  Mr.  Cross  speaks  of 
him  as  marking  "  an  aristocratic  revolt 
from  the  levelism  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion." At  least  he  got  away  from  his 
environment,  for,  brushing  aside  all  mod- 
em questions,  he  went  back  into  days 
which  time  had  "rounded  to  a  perfect 
whole."  He  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
growing  laws  that  his  own  perfect  method 
went  far  to  prove.  He  had  imitators  every- 
where. France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
all  the  world  was  glad  to  follow  him, 
seemed  eager  to  be  chivalrous  and  noble 
once  more  in  the  old  romantic  way, 
seemed  pleased  to  associate  with  gallant 
knights  and  gentle  ladies.  But  realism 
had  "  come  to  stay,"  was  an  unalterable  fact. 
Scott  freed  the  world  for  a  moment  only, 
and  Dickens,  with  the  humanitarian  novel, 
called  the  reading  public  back,  and  took 
them  down  into  the  London  slums. 

Thackeray,  next,  is  essentially  a  critic — 
a  critic  of  his  predecessors,  of  his  con- 
temporaries, of  life — and  brings  the  un- 
compromising common  sense  of  the  age  to 
bear  on  all  alike.  He  uses  the  scalpel, 
but  he  is  more  kind  to  his  patient  "  poor 
human  nature,"  far  more  gentle,  than  Bal- 
zac, across  the  Channel,  who  built  up  of 
dissected  humanity  his  gigantic  structure 
of  the  "  Human  Comedy."  Balzac  not 
only  will  know,  but  explains  to  all,  every 
moral  joint  and  sinew.  Balzac's  admirers 
claim  that  Thackeray  flinched  from  saying 
all  that  might  have  been  said.  What 
Godlike  mercy  to  flinch ! 

More  kindly,  and  under  a  different  im- 
pulse, George  Eliot  also  uses  the  scalpel. 
For  her,  character  is  an  evolution,  and 
tragedy  is  not  in  death  but  in  life.  She 
clearly  and  consciously  works  under  the 
modem  scientific  laws.  To  quote  Mr. 
Cross,  whose  work  in  this  field  has  been 
so  careful  and  so  all-embracing :  "It  was 
not  by  mere  accident  that  *  Adam  Bede ' 
and  the  *  Origin  of  Species  *  appeared  in 


the  same  year.  George  Eliot  as  well  as 
Darwin  is  of  the  great  scientific  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century." 

This  brings  us  to  our  own  day.  We 
have  not  needed  to  touch  America,  be- 
cause, coming  late  in  time,  America  has 
marched  with  the  latest  developments. 
We  have  not  touched  Scandinavian  liter- 
ature for  the  same  reason ;  nor  Spain, 
because  she  came  under  the  rule  of 
France ;  nor  Russia,  because  her  literature 
is  not  a  development.  After  long  and 
hopeless  repression,  Russian  literature  is 
what  one  should  expect  to  find  it,  what 
Mr.  Panin  in  his  lectures  shows  it  tp  be — 
a  cry  of  pain.  This  is  natural  to  Russia; 
but,  to  come  back  to  our  starting-point, 
why  do  we  find  this  note  of  pain  every- 
where? Why  is  the  leading  fiction  of 
our  cay  so  hopeless  ?  Why  do  we  find 
Heyse  and  Sudermann  in  Germany, 
D'Annunzio  in  Italy,  Ibsen  representing 
Scandinavian  literature,  De  Maupassant 
and  Zola  and  Bourget  in  France,  Mere- 
dith and  Hardy  in  England?  Schopen- 
hauer's influence  has  been  suggested. 
And  what  made  Schopenhauer,  and  why 
should  the  world  have  listened  to  him  ? 
A  man  ahead  of  his  time,  out  of  touch 
with  his  time,  is  lost ;  then  time  must  have 
been  ripe  for  Schopenhauer,  or  it  would 
not  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  There- 
fore it  is  not  Schopenhauer,  but  the  laws 
that  made  him  ;  these  laws  made  also  the 
times,  to  escape  which  the  youngest  chil- 
dren of  fiction  are  running  in  every 
direction.  Stevenson,  like  Scott,  goes 
back  to  pure  romance,  Kipling  to  animal 
fables,  and  to-day  in  our  own  country 
the  writers  are  turning  back  to  Colonial 
times. 

Let  us  take  Zola  and  Hardy,  two  leaders 
from  two  leading  literatures.  They  have 
developed  from  what  is  called  the 
"  Realistic- Romantic  "  into  the  "  Natural- 
istic" school,  and  are  far  more  natural 
than  Rousseau's  "state  of  nature,"  for 
they  work  with  nature's  own  laws,  and 
•  through  these  laws  seem  to  have  reached 
fatalism.  We  find  in  savage  tribes  fatal- 
ism, because  they  know  nothing;  and  we 
find  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
fatalism  because  we  know  everything. 
The  latest-ripened  fruits  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  are  Heredity  and  Environ- 
ment, and  these  seem  to  have  finished 
the  task  of  shutting  us  in,  these  seem  to 
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have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  Since  we 
have  turned  inward  we  have,  with  few 
interruptions,  been  examining  ourselves, 
and  our  souls  have  been  so  analyzed  that 
at  last  a  modem  writer  talks  of  the  "  value 
of  the  flesh,"  and  of  the  spirit  as  "the 
flower  of  the  flesh."  How  death-dealing — 
all  is  flesh  I 

Zola  and  Hardy,  and  we  with  them, 
know  exactly  what  must  happen  once  the 
ancestry  and  environment  of  a  character 
are  given  ;  and,  owing  to  the  accumulated 
sins  of  the  generations,  of  the  nation,  of 
the  world,  this  happening  cannot  but  be 
tragic.  And  we  cannot  contradict  hered- 
ity, we  cannot  disprove  it — what  shall 
we  do?  We  know  too  much  to  weep,  as 
that  elder  generation  wept  when  they  saw 
all  that  was  romantic  and  beautiful  being 
explained  away.  Tears  are  useless ;  be- 
sides, we  know  about  tear-ducts  and  how 
they  may  be  injured.  Tears  are  foolish, 
and  yet  the  tragedy  that  has  come  to  be 
in  life  rather  than  in  death  wrings  our 
hearts. 

In  the  old,  sweet  story  of  Eden,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  has  wiped  with  an  antiseptic  rag  and 
put  back  as  something  to  date  from — in 


this  old  story  there  was  another  tree 
beside  the  Tree  of  Knowledge;  it  was 
called  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  was  guarded 
with  a  sword  of  fire.  Science  vdll  tell  you 
that  the  gulf  between  the  organic  and  the 
inorganic,  the  gulf  bet>*'een  the  lichen  and 
the  cliff  on  which  it  grows,  has  not  been 
bridged.  Nor,  with  all  the  experiments, 
has  science  accomplished  spontaneous 
generation — the  vital  spark,  the  breath  of 
life.  Therefore  the  spirit  is  not  "the 
flower  of  the  flesh,"  else  science  would 
long  ago  have  found  it.  This  vital  spark, 
at  least,  escapes  all  laws ;  and  the  outlet 
from  this  wall  of  fatalism  built  up  about 
us  of  the  fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
must  be  by  the  doorway  of  the  spirit. 
Spirit  is  life ;  life  is  force ;  force  is  will ; 
and  will  is  free  to  fight,  to  conquer,  to 
soar.  When  it  does,  then  will  our  fiction 
lift  us  up  and  help  us  on  our  way. 

I  went  to  see  an  old  country  woman 
once,  who  lived  in  a  green  little  valley 
entirely  surrounded  by  mountains.  You 
had  to  cross  the  mountains  to  get  in  or 
out  I  said  to  her,  "  How  beautiful  your 
place  is  I"  She  answered,  "Yes,  honey, 
but  it's  too  shut  in — too  shut  in.  Why, 
I  has  to  look  up  to  see  out  1" 


Up  from  Slavery:   An  Autobiography' 


By  Booker  T.  Washington 


Chapter  XII. — Raising  Money 

WHEN  we  opened  our  boarding 
department,  we  provided  rooms 
in  the  attic  of  Porter  Hall,  our 
first  building,  for  a  number  of  girls.  But 
the  number  of  students,  of  both  sexes, 
continued  to  increase.  We  could  find 
rooms  outside  the  school  grounds  for 
many  of  the  young  men,  but  the  girls  we 
did  not  care  to  expose  in  this  way.  Yery 
soon  the  problem  of  providing  more  rooms 
for  the  girls,  as  well  as  a  larger  boarding 
department  for  all  the  students,  grew  seri- 
ous. As  a  result,  we  finally  decided  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  still  larger 
building — a  building  that  would  contain 
rooms  for  the  girls  and  boarding  accom- 
modations for  all. 

After  having  had  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  the  needed  building  made,  we  found 
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that  it  would  cost  about  ten  thousand 
dollars.  We  had  no  money  whatever  with 
which  to  begin ;  still  we  decided  to  give 
the  needed  building  a  name.  We  knew 
we  could  name  it,  even  though  we  were 
in  doubt  about  our  ability  to  secure  the 
means  for  its  construction.  We  decided 
to  call  the  proposed  building  Alabama 
Hall,  in  honor  of  the  State  in  which  we 
were  laboring.  Again  Miss  Davidson 
began  making  efforts  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  help  of  the  colored  and  white  people 
in  and  near  Tuskegee.  They  responded 
willingly,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
The  students,  as  in  the  case  of  our  first 
building,  Porter  Hall,  began  digging  out 
the  dirt  in  order  to  allow  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundations. 

When  we  seemed  at  the  end  of  our 
resources  so  far  as  securing  money  was 
concerned,  something  occurred  which 
showed  the  greatness  of  General  Arm- 
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strong — something  which  proved  how  far 
he  was  above  the  ordinary  individual. 
When  we  were  in  the  midst  of  great  anx- 
iety as  to  where  and  how  we  were  to  get 
funds  for  the  new  building,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  General  Armstrong  asking 
roe  if  I  could  spend  a  month  traveling 
with  him  through  the  North,  and  asking 
me,  if  I  could  do  so,  to  come  to  Hampton 
at  once.  Of  course  I  accepted  General 
Armstrong's  invitation,  and  went  to 
Hampton  immediately.  On  arriving  there 
I  found  that  the  General  had  decided  to 
take  a  quartette  of  singers  through  the 
North,  and  hold  meetings  for  a  month  in 
important  cities,  at  which  meetings  he 
and  I  were  to  speak.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  the  General  told  me.  further, 
that  these  meetings  were  to  be  held,  not 
in  the  interests  of  Hampton,  but  in  the 
interests  of  Tuskegee,  and  that  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  was  to  be  responsible  for  all 
the  expenses. 

Although  he  never  told  me  so  in  so 
many  words,  I  found  out  that  General 
Armstrong  took  this  method  of  introduc- 
ing me  to  the  people  of  the  North,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  securing  some  imme- 
diate funds  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
Alabama  Hall.  A  weak  and  narrow  man 
would  have  reasoned  that  all  the  money 
which  came  to  Tuskegee  in  this  way 
would  be  just  so  much  taken  from  the 
Hampton  Institute;  but  none  of  these 
selfish  or  short-sighted  feelings  ever  en- 
tered the  breast  of  General  Armstrong. 
He  was  too  big  to  be  little,  too  good  to 
be  mean.  He  knew  that  the  people  in 
the  North  who  gave  money  g  .ve  it  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  whole  cause  of 
negro  civilization,  and  not  merely  for  the 
advancement  of  any  one  school.  The 
General  knew,  too,  that  the  way  to 
strengthen  Hampton  was  to  make  it  a 
center  of  unselfish  power  in  the  working 
out  of  the  whole  Southern  problem. 

In  regard  to  the  addresses  which  I  was 
to  make  in  the  North,  I  recall  just  one 
piece  of  advice  which  the  General  gave 
me.  He  said  :  "  Give  them  an  idea  for 
every  word."  I  think  it  would  be  hard 
to  improve  upon  this  advice  ;  and  it  might 
be  made  to  apply  to  all  public  speaking. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have 
always  tried  to  keep  his  advice  in  mind. 

Meetings  were  held  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 


large  cities,  and  at  all  of  these  meetings 
General  Armstrong  pleaded,  together  with 
myself,  for  help,  not  for  Hampton,  but  for 
Tuskegee.  At  these  meetings  an  especial 
effort  was  made  to  secure  help  for  the 
building  of  Alabama  Hall,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  the  school  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public.  In  both  these  respects 
the  meetings  proved  successful. 

After  that  kindly  introduction  I  began 
going  North  alone  to  secure  funds.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  my 
time  away  from  the  school,  in  an  effort  to 
secure  money  to  provide  for  the  growing 
needs  of  the  institution.  In  my  efforts  to 
get  funds  I  have  had  some  experiences 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  been  asked, 
by  people  who  are  trying  to  secure  money 
for  philanthropic  purposes,  what  rule  or 
rules  I  followed  to  secure  the  interest  and 
help  of  people  who  were  able  to  contrib- 
ute money  to  worthy  objects.  As  far  as 
the  science  of  what  is  called  begging  can 
be  reduced  to  rules,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  had  but  two  rules.  First,  always  to 
do  my  whole  duty  regarding  making  our 
work  known  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions ;  and,  second,  not  to  worry  about  the 
results.  This  second  rule  has  been  the 
hardest  for  me  to  live  up  to.  When  bills 
are  on  the  eve  of  falling  due,  with  not  a 
dollar  in  hand  with  which  to  meet  them, 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  learn  not  to  worry, 
although  I  think  I  am  learning  more  and 
more  each  year  that  all  worry  simply  con- 
sumes, and  to  no  purpose,  just  so  much 
physical  and  mental  strength  that  might 
otherwise  be  given  to  effective  work. 
After  considerable  experience  in  coming 
into  contact  with  wealthy  and  noted  men, 
I  have  observed  that  those  who  have 
accomplished  the  greatest  results  are 
those  who  "  keep  under  the  body ;"  those 
who  never  grow  excited  or  lose  self-con- 
trol, but  are  always  calm,  self-possessed, 
patient,  and  polite.  I  think  that  President 
William  McKinley  is  the  best  example 
of  a  man  of  this  class  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  any  kind 
of  undertaking,  I  think  the  main  thing  is 
for  one  to  grow  to  the  point  where  he 
completely  forgets  himself;  that  is,  to 
lose  himself  in  a  great  cause.  In  propor- 
tion as  one  loses  himself  in  this  way,  in 
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the  same  degree  does  he  get  the  highest 
happiness  out  of  his  work. 

My  experience  in  getting  money  for 
Tuskegee  has  taught  me  to  have  no  pa- 
tience with  those  people  who  are  always 
condemning  th«  rich  because  they  are 
rich,  and  because  they  do  not  give  more 
to  objects  of  charity.  In  the  first  place, 
those  who  are  guilty  of  such  sweeping 
criticisms  do  not  know  how  many  people 
would  be  made  poor,  and  how  much  suf- 
fering would  result,  if  wealthy  people  were 
to  part  all  at  once  with  any  large  propor- 
tion of  their  wealth  in  a  way  to  disorgan- 
ize and  cripple  great  business  enterprises. 
Then  very  fe\y  persons  have  any  idea  of 
the. large  number  of  applications  for  help 
that  rich  people  are  constantly  being 
flooded  with.  I  know  wealthy  people 
who  receive  as  many  as  twenty  calls  a 
day  for  help.  More  than  once,  when  I 
have  gone  into  the  offices  of  rich  men,  I 
have  found  half  a  dozen  persons  waiting 
to  see  them,  and  all  come  for  the  same 
purp)ose,  that  of  securing  money.  And 
all  these  calls  in  person,  to  say'nothing 
of  the  applications  received  through  the 
mails.  Very  few  people  have  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  money  given  away  by 
persons  who  never  permit  their  names 
to  be  known.  I  have  often  heard  per- 
sons condemned  for  not  giving  away 
money,  who,  to  my  own  knowledge,  were 
giving  away  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  so  quietly  that  the  world  knew  noth- 
ing about  it. 

As  an  example  of  this,  there  are  two 
ladies  in  New  York,  whose  names  rarely 
appear  in  print,  who,  in  a  quiet  way, 
have  given  us  the  means  with  which  to 
erect  three  large  and  important  buildings 
during  the  last  eight  years.  Besides  the 
gift  of  these  buildings,  they  have  made 
other  generous  donations  to  the  school. 
And  they  not  only  help  Tuskegee,  but 
they  are  constantly  seeking  opportunities 
to  help  other  worthy  causes. 

Although  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  a  good 
many  hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
been  received  for  the  work  at  Tuskegee, 
I  have  always  avoided  what  the  world 
calls  "begging."  I  often  tell  people  that 
I  have  never  "  begged  "  any  money,  and 
that  I  am  not  a  "  beggar."  My  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  convinced  me 
that  persistent  asking  outright  for  money 


from  the  rich  does  not,  as  a  rule,  secure 
help.  I  have  usually  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  persons  who  possess  sense 
enough  to  earn  money  have  sense  enough 
to  know  how  to  give  it  away,  and  that 
the  mere  making  known  the  facts  regard- 
ing Tuskegee,  and  especially  the  facts 
regarding  the  work  of  the  graduates,  has 
been  more  effective  than  outright  beg- 
ging. I  think  that  the  presentation  of 
facts,  on  a  high,  dignified  plane,  is  all  the 
begging  that  most  rich  people  care  for. 

While  the  work  of  going  from  door  to 
door  and  from  office  to  office  is  hard,  dis- 
agreeable, and  costly  in  bodily  strength, 
yet  it  has  some  compensations.  Such 
work  gives  one  a  rare  opportunity  to  stiHy 
human  nature.  It  also  has  its  compensa- 
tions in  giving  one  an  opportunity  to  meet 
some  of  the  best  people  in  the  world — to  be 
more  correct,  I  think  I  should  say  the  best 
people  in  the  world.  When  one  takes  a 
broad  survey  of  the  country,  he  will  find  that 
the  most  useful  and  influential  people  in 
it  are  those  wh)  take  the  deepest  interest 
in  institutions  that  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  world  better. 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  in  Boston,  I 
called  at  the  door  of  a  rather  wealthy  lady, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  vestibule  and 
sent  up  my  card.  While  I  was  waiting 
for  an  answer,  her  husband  came  in,  and 
asked  me  in  the  most  abrupt  manner  what 
I  wanted.  When  I  tried  to  Explain  the 
object  of  my  call,  he  became  still  more 
ungentlemanly  in  his  words  and  manner, 
and  finally  grew  so  excited  that  I  left  the 
house  without  waiting  for  a  reply  from 
the  lady.  A  few  blocks  from  that  house  I 
called  to  see  a  gentleman  who  received 
me  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  He  wrote 
me  his  check  for  a  generous  sum,  and 
then,  before  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
thank  him,  said :  "  I  am  so  grateful  to 
you,  Mr.  Washington,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  help  a  good  cause.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  have  a  share  in  it.  We  in 
Boston  are  constantly  indebted  to  you 
for  doing  our  work."  My  experience  in 
securing  money  convinces  me  that  the 
first  type  of  man  is  growing  rarer  all  the 
time,  and  that  the  latter  type  is  increas- 
ing ;  that  is,  that,  more  and  more,  rich 
people  are  coming  to  regard  men  and 
women  who  apply  to  them  for  help  for 
worthy  objects,  not  as  beggars,  but  as 
agents  for  doing  their  work. 
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In  the  city  of  Boston  I  have  rarely 
called  upon  an  individual  for  funds  with- 
out being  thanked  for  calling,  usually 
before  I  could  get  an  opportunity  to  thank 
the  doner  for  the  money.  In  that  city  the 
donors  seem  to  feel,  in  a  large  degree,  that 
an  honor  is  being  conferred  upon  them  in 
their  being  permitted  to  give.  Nowhere 
else  have  I  met  with,  in  so  large  a  meas- 
ure, this  fine  and  Christlike  spirit  as  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  although  there  are  many 
notable  instances  of  it  outside  that  city. 
I  repeat  my  belief  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  giving.  I  repeat 
that  the  main  rule  by  which  I  have  been 
guided  in  collecting  money  is  to  do  my 
full  duty  in  regard  to  giving  people  who 
have  money  an  opportunity  to  help. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Tuskegee 
school  I  walked  the  streets  or  traveled 
country  roads  in  the  North  for  days  and 
days  without  receiving  a  dollar.  Often  it 
has  happened,  when  during  the  week  I 
had  been  disappointed  in  not  getting  a 
cent  from  the  very  individuals  from  whom 
I  most  expected  help,  and  when  I  was 
almost  broken  down  and  discouraged, 
that  generous  help  has  come  from  some 
one  who  I  had  had  little  idea  would  give 
at  all. 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  I  obtained 
information  that  led  me  to  believe  that  a 
gentleman  who  lived  about  two  miles  out 
in  the  country  from  Stamford,  Conn., 
might  become  interested  in  our  efforts  at 
Tuskegee  if  our  conditions  and  needs 
were  presented  to  him.  On  an  unusu- 
ally cold  and  stormy  day  I  walked  the 
two  miles  to  see  him.  After  some  diffi- 
culty I  succeeded  in  securing  an  inter- 
view with  him.  He  listened  with  some 
degree  of  interest  to  what  I  had  to  say, 
but  did  not  give  me  an3rthing.  I  could 
not  help  having  the  feeling  that,  in  a 
jneasure,the  three  hours  that  I  had  spent 
in  seeing  him  had  been  thrown  away. 
Still,  I  had  followed  my  usual  rule  of 
doing  my  duty.  If  I  had  not  seen  him,  I 
should  have  felt  unhappy  over  neglect  of 
duty. 

Two  years  after  this  visit  a  letter  came 
to  Tuskegee  from  this  man,  which  read 
like  this :  "  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  New 
York  draft  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
used  in  furtherance  of  your  work.  I  had 
placed  this  sum  in  my  will  for  your  school, 
but  deem  it  wiser  to  give  it  to  you  while 


I  live.  I  recall  with  pleasure  your  visit 
to  me  two  years  ago." 

I  can  hardly  imagine  any  occurrence 
which  could  have  given  me  more  genuine 
satisfaction  than  the  receipt  of  this  draft. 
It  was  by  far  the  largest  single  donation 
which  up  to  that  time  the  school  had 
ever  received.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
an  unusually  long  period  had  passed  since 
we  had  received  any  money.  We  were 
in  great  distress  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
and  the  nervous  strain  was  tremendous. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  any  situa- 
tion that  is  more  trying  on  the  nerves 
than  that  of  conducting  a  large  institution, 
with  heavy  financial  obligations  to  meet, 
without  knowing  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  to  meet  these  obligations  from 
month  to  month. 

In  our  case  I  felt  a  double  responsibility, 
and  this  made  the  anxiety  all  the  more 
intense.  If  the  institution  had  been  offi- 
cered by  white  persons,  and  had  failed,  it 
would  have  injured  the  cause  of  negro 
education  ;  but  I  knew  that  the  failure  of 
our  institution,  officered  by  negroes,  would 
not  only  mean  the  loss  of  a  school,  but 
would  cause  people,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
lose  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  entire  race. 
The  receipt  of  this  draft  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
partially  lifted  a  burden  that  had  been 
pressing  down  upon  me  for  days. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  work  to  the 
present  I  have  always  had  the  feeling,  and 
lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  our  teach- 
ers with  the  same  idea,  that  the  school 
will  always  be  supported  in  proportion  as 
the  inside  of  the  institution  is  kept  clean 
and  pure  and  wholesome. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  late  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  the  great  railroad  man,  he 
gave  me  two  dollars  for  our  school.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  which  was  a  few 
months  before  he  died,  he  gave  me  fifty 
thousand  dollars  toward  our  endowment 
fund.  Between  these  two  gifts  there  were 
others  of  generous  proportions  which 
came  every  year  from  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huntington. 

Some  people  may  say  that  it  was  Tus- 
kegee's  good  luck  that  brought  to  us  this 
gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  No,  it  was 
not  luck.  It  was  hard  work.  Nothing 
ever  comes  to  one,  that  is  worth  having, 
except  as  a  result  of  hard  work.  When 
Mr.  Huntington  gave  me   the  first  two 
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dollars,  I  did  not  blame  him  for  not  giving 
me  more,  but  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  going  to  convince  him  by  tangible 
results  that  we  were  worthy  of  larger  gifts. 
For  a  dozen  years  I  made  a  strong  effort 
to  convince  Mr.  Huntington  of  the  value 
of  our  work.  I  noted  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  usefulness  of  the  school  grew, 
his  donations  increased.  Never  did  I 
meet  an  individual  who  took  a  more  kindly 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  our  school 
than  did  Mr.  Huntington.  He  not  only 
gave  money  to  us,  but  took  time  in  which 
to  advise  me,  as  a  father  would  a  son, 
about  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 

More  than  once  I  have  found  myself  in 
some  pretty  tight  places  while  collecting 
money  in  the  North.  The  following  in- 
cident I  have  never  related  but  once 
before,  for  the  reason  that  I  feared  that 
people  would  not  believe  it.  One  morn- 
ing I  found  myself  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  without  a  cent  of  money  with  which 
to  buy  breakfast.  In  crossing  the  street 
to  see  a  lady  from  whom  I  hoped  to  get 
some  money,  I  found  a  bright  new  twenty- 
five-cent  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  street- 
car track.  I  not  only  had  this  twenty-five 
cents  for  my  breakfast,  but  within  a  few 
minutes  I  had  a  donation  from  the  lady  on 
whom  I  had  started  to  call. 

At  one  of  our  Commencements  I  was 
bold  enough  to  invite  the  Rev.  K  Win- 
chester Donald,  D.D.,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  to  preach  the  Com- 
mencement sermon.  As  we  then  had  no 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
who  would  be  present,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  under  a  large,  improvised  arbor, 
built  partly  of  brush  and  partly  of  rough 
boards.  Soon  after  Dr.  Donald  had  begun 
speaking,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  he  had  to  stop,  while  some  one  held 
an  umbrella  over  him. 

The  boldness  of  what  I  had  done  never 
dawned  upon  me  until  I  saw  the  picture 
made  by  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
standing  before  that  large  audience  under 
an  old  umbrella,  waiting  for  the  rain  to 
cease  so  that  he  could  go  on  with  his 
address. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  rain 
ceased  and  Dr.  Donald  finished  his  ser- 
mon ;  and  an  excellent  sermon  it  was,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  weather.  After  he  had 
gone  to  his  room,  and  had  gotten  the  wet 
threads  of  his  clothes  dr>'.  Dr.  Donald 


ventured  the  remark  that  a  large  chapel 
at  Tuskegee  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  next  day  a  letter  came  from  two  ladies 
who  were  then  traveling  in  Italy,  saying 
that  they  had  decided  to  give  us  the  money 
for  such  a  chapel  as  we  needed. 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  twenty 
thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  new  library  building.  Our  first 
library  and  reading-room  were  in  a  comer 
of  a  shanty,  and  the  whole  thing  occupied 
a  space  about  five  by  twelve  feet.  It 
required  ten  years  of  work  before  I  was 
able  to  secure  Mr.  Carnegie's  interest  and 
help.  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  ten  years 
ago,  he  seemed  to  take  but  little  interest 
in  our  school,  but  I  was  determined  to 
show  him  that  we  were  worthy  of  his  help. 
After  ten  years  of  hard  work  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  reading  as  follows : 

December  15, 1900. 
Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie^  j  W.  Fifty-first  St^ 
New  York  : 

Dear  Sir — Complying  with  the  request 
which  you  made  of  me  when  I  saw  you  at 
your  residence  a  few  days  ago,  I  now  submit 
m  writing  an  appeal  for  a  library  building  for 
our  institution. 

We  have  1,100  students,  86  officers  and 
instructors,  together  with  their  families,  and 
about  200  colored  people  living  near  the  school, 
all  of  whom  would  make  use  of  the  library 
building. 

We  have  over  12,000  books,  periodicals,  etc., 
gifts  from  our  friends,  but  we  have  no  suitable 
place  for  them,  and  we  have  no  suitable  read- 
mg-room. 

Our  graduates  go  to  work  in  every  section 
of  the  South,  arid  whatever  knowledge  mig[ht 
be  obtained  in  the  librarv  would  serve  to  assist 
in  the  elevation  of  the  wnole  negro  race. 

Such  a  building  as  we  need  could  be  erected 
for  about  $20,000.  All  of  the  work  for  the 
building,  such  as  brickmaking,  brick-masonry, 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  etc.,  would  be  done 
by  the  students.  The  money  which  you  would, 
give  would  not  only  supply  the  building,  but 
the  erection  of  the  building  would  give  a  large 
number  of  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
building  trades,  and  the  students  would  use  the 
money  paid  to  them  to  keep  themselves  in 
school.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  similar  amount 
of  money  often  could  be  made  to  go  so  far  in 
uplifting  a  whole  race.* 

If  you  wish  further  information,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  it. 

Yours  truly, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  PrincipaL 

The  next  mail  brought  back  the  folio-w- 
ing reply :  "  I  will  be  very  glad  to  pay 
the  bills  for  the  library  building  as  tbey 
are  incurred,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
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tunity  to  show  the  interest  I  have  in  your 
noble  work." 

I  have  found  that  strict  business  meth- 
ods go  a  long  way  in  securing  the  interest 
of  rich  people.  It  has  been  my  constant 
aim  at  Tuskegee  to  carry  out,  in  our 
financial  and  other  operations,  such  busi- 
ness methods  as  would  be  approved  of 
by  any  New  York  banking  house. 

I  have  spoken  of  several  large  gifts  to 
the  school ;  but  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  money  that  has  built  up  the 
institution  has  come  in  the  form  of  small 
donations  from  persons  of  moderate 
means.  It  is  upon  these  small  gifts,  which 
carry  with  them  the  interest  of  hundreds 
of  donors,  that  any  philanthropic  work 
must  depend  largely  for  its  support.  In 
my  efforts  to  get  money  I  have  often 
b^n  surprised  at  the  patience  and  deep 
interest  of  the  ministers,  who  are  besieged 
on  every  hand  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
for  help.  If  no  other  consideration  had 
convinced  me  of  the  value  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  Christlike  work  which  the 
Church  of  all  denominations  in  America 
has  done  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
for  the  elevation  of  the  black  man  would 
have  made  me  a  Christian.  In  a  large 
degree  it  has  been  the  pennies,  the  nick- 
els, and  the  dimes  which  have  come  from 
the  Sunday-schools,  the  Christian  En- 
deavor societies,  and  the  missionary  soci- 
eties, as  well  as  from  the  church  proper, 
that  have  helped  to  elevate  the  negro  at  so 
rapid  a  rate. 

This  speaking  of  small  gifts  reminds 
me  to  say  that  very  few  Tuskegee  gradu- 
ates fail  to  send  us  an  annual  contribu- 
tion. These  contributions  range  from 
twenty-five  cents  up  to  ten  dollars. 

Soon  after  beginning  our  third  year's 
work  we  were  surprised  to  receive  money 
from  three  special  sources,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive help  from  them.  First,  the  State 
Legislature  of  Alabama  increased  its 
annual  appropriation  from  two  thousand 
dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars;  I  might 
add  that  still  later  it  increased  this  sum  to 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  effort  to  secure  this  increase  was  led 
by  the  Hon.  M.  F.  Foster,  the  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Tuskegee.  Second, 
we  received  one  thousand  dollars  from 
the  John   F.   Slater    Fund    Our    work 


seemed  to  please  the  trustees  of  this  Fund, 
as  they  soon  began  increasing  their  annual 
grant.  This  has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time  until  at  present  we  receive 
eleven  thousand  dollars  annually  from 
this  Fund.  The  other  help  to  which  I 
have  referred  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
allowance  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  This 
was  at  first  five  hundred  dollars,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  effort  to  secure  help  from  the 
Slater  and  Peabody  Funds  brought  me 
into  contact  with  two  rare  men — men  who 
have  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  policy 
for  the  education  of  the  negro.  I  refer  to  the 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Washington,  who 
is  the  general  agent  for  these  two  Funds, 
and  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Curry  is  a  native  of  the  South,  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  man  in  the  country  who  is 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  negro  than  Dr.  Curry,  or  one 
who  is  more  free  from  race  prejudice. 
He  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  pos- 
sessing to  an  equal  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  black  man  and  the  Southern  white 
man.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
met  him.  It  was  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
where  Jie  was  then  living.  I  had  heard 
much  about  him.  When  I  first  went  into 
his  presence,  trembling  because  of  my 
youth  and  inexperience,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand  so  cordially,  and  spoke  such  en- 
coiiraging  words,  and  gave  me  such  helpful 
advice  regarding  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue, that  I  came  to  know  him  then,  as  I 
have  known  him  ever  since,  as  a  high 
example  of  one  who  is  constantly  and 
unselfishly  at  work  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Slater  Fund,  I  refer  to  because  I  know 
of  no  man  of  wealth  and  large  and  com- 
plicated business  responsibilities  who 
gives  not  only  money  but  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject  of  the  proper 
method  of  elevating  the  negro  to  the 
extent  that  is  true  of  Mr.  Jesup.  It  is 
very  largely  through  his  effort  and  influ- 
ence that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
subject  of  industrial  education  has  assumed 
the  importance  that  it  has,  and  been 
placed  on  its  present  footing. 
[to  be  continued] 
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IT  is  a  classical  saying  in  China  that 
"when  the  wind  grows  the  grass 
bends,"  by  which  is  intended,  not 
the  enunciation  of  a  law  in  the  relation 
between  plants  and  atmospheric  changes, 
but  that  the  people  are  quickly  respon- 
sive to  the  example  and  the  influence  of 
their  leaders,  and  especially  of  their 
rulers.  It  is  partly  because  this  re- 
sponse is  so  immediate  and  so  complete 
that  the  Chinese  theory  of  the  necessary 
relation  of  the  ruler  to  the  ruled  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the 
general  experience  of  mankind.  An  ex- 
aggeration it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  much 
less  so  than  at  first  appears,  owing  to  the 
unparalleled  homogeneity  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  the  practically  illimitable  re- 
spect which  is  felt  as  well  as  manifested 
for  those  who  are  held  to  represent  and 
to  embody  the  traditional  ideals. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  typical 
Chinese  scholar,  previous  to  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  regards  all  for- 
eign ideals  as  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  effort  to  introduce  them 
into  China  with  the  same  mixture  of 
amusement,  contempt,  and  indignation 
which  we  should  instinctively  feel  toward 
an  organized  attempt  to  import  into  a 
Christian  land  the  religious  system  of 
Mohammed,  to  the  displacement  of 
Christianity.  This  is  his  most  moderate 
and  temperate  view.  When  he  becomes 
at  all  excited  and  intolerant,  he  views  the 
advent  of  Western  ways  and  moral  teach- 
ings precisely  as  well-educated  Western- 
ers would  the  propagation  of  Anarch- 
istic tenets  and  the  inculcation  of 
Nihilistic  practices  among  the  people  of 
our  own  land.  About  the  time  of  the 
Tientsin  massacre  a  Chinese  pamphlet 
was  widely  circulated  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Dea\h-blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrines," 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  full  of  danger  to  the 
welfare  of  foreigners  in  China,  for  the 
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reason  that  it  represented  the  animus  of 
the   cultivated  literati  towards   the  men 
of  the  West,  whom  they  neither  under- 
stood  nor   wished   to    understand.      In 
spite  of  earnest  efforts  in  that  direction, 
this  book  was  never  suppressed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  did  not  reappear  at  no  very 
infrequent  intervals,  poisoning  the  minds 
of  great  numbers  of  Chinese  against  every- 
thing foreign.     At  the  Missionary  Confer- 
ence held  at  Shanghai  in  the  spring  of  1 890, 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard  called  attention 
to  the  recent  republication  of  a  collection 
of  documents  on  Chinese  State  questions, 
in     120    books,  originally  published  in 
1826,  to  which  a  supplement  was  added 
of  the  same  number  of  books  in   1888. 
These  were  in  the  catalogue  of  works  for 
sale  in  the  government  book-shops,  and 
consisted  of  various  important  memorials 
which  had  been  presented  to  high  offi- 
cials, and  many  of  them  to  the  Throne, 
and  also  of  essays  upon  topics  of  public 
importance,   edited    by  a    scholar    who 
made  numerous  comments  and  appended 
sundry  additions,  the  whole  forming  a 
unique   and    important   collection.      Mr. 
Richard  styled  them  the  "  Blue-books  of 
China,"  a  somewhat  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading term,  since  it  might  give  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  the  papers  are  offi- 
cial reports,  which  is  not  the  case.     Two 
books  of  the  supplement  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Christian  missions,  an  out- 
line of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Richard  in 
his  paper,  and  by  later  writers  in  the  for- 
eign  journals  of  China,  after  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  matter.     In  these 
documents  are  found  the  origin  of  all  the 
popular  calumnies  of    Christianity — ^the 
tales  about  scooping  out  the  eyes  of  con- 
verts who  had  previously  been  bewitched, 
the  miscellaneous  association  of  men  and 
women  in  the  churches,  the  bad  character 
of  the  French  priests,  and  much  which  it 
is  impossible  to  put  into  print.     The  ac- 
count of  Christian  doctrine  was  merely  a 
parody,  comprising  fragments  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  the 
teaching  of  th^  Secret  Sects  of  China, 
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The  practical  object  of  the  documents 
was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  these 
statements  were  followed  by  an  account 
of  anti-foreign  risings  in  two  hostile  prov- 
inces, where  the  opposition  was  organized 
by  an  ex-provincial  judge  and  by  a  Han- 
lin,  who  called  on  the  gentry  to  stamp 
out  the  vile  doctrines  of  Christianity  from 
among  them.  The  closing  paper  sums 
lip  the  missionary  question  thus:  "As 
foreign  trade  is  to  take  away  China's 
wealth,  missionary  work  takes  away  Chi- 
nese people's  hearts.  The  converts  in- 
dulge in  a  number  of  crimes  against  their 
neighbors,  trusting  to  foreign  protection. 
The  missionaries,  while  often  deceived 
by  these  converts  themselves,  frustrate 
justice  by  hiding  these  criminals,  or  by 
sending  murderers  off  by  ship.  This 
rouses  people  to  tear  down  churches  in 
revenge;  then  indemnities  have  to  be 
paid,  mandarins  are  blamed,  and  new 
ports  are  opened  to  trade,  contrary  to  all 
reason.  Now,  we  Chinese  do  understand 
something  of  righteousness,  and  are  not 
like  those  depraved  by  Christianity.  It 
is  only  the  lawless  that  would  ever  do 
such  things  as  are  done  by  Christians. 
To  permit  missionaries  to  preach  we  feel 
is  a  great  violence  to  us,  but  we  must 
repress  ourselves  and  bear  it  wisely.  But 
there  should  be  regulations  made,  such  as 
registration  of  Christians  in  yamens,  a 
statement  of  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity on  their  doors,  a  distinctive  dress, 
and  deportation  of  every  missionary  who 
interferes  in  lawsuits."  In  these  papers 
the  t>iv'0  characters  "  I"  and  "  Fan,"  the 
former  meaning  "barbarian,"  by  treaty 
expressly  forbidden  in  official  documents, 
and  the  other  denoting  "  uncivilized,"  are 
constantly  applied  to  foreigners,  and  even 
the  term  "  kuei,"  "devil"  (or  demon), 
appears  more  than  once,  and  in  a  memo- 
rial addressed  to  the  Throne.  In  a  me- 
morial written  by  a  former  Governor  of 
Chekiang  the  word  "  barbarian  "  is  regu- 
larly employed  to  describe  the  foreigner, 
although  the  author  also  speaks  of  open- 
ing marts  or  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
"  demons."  The  same  volume  in  which 
the  foregoing  are  found  also  contains  a 
secret  memorial  to  the  Throne  concerning 
"  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians,"  by  a 
member  of  the  Hanlin  College. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  animosity  of  the 
authors  of  th^  documents  quoted  is  not 


directed  exclusively  at  any  one  class  of 
foreigners,  but  at  the  whole  body  as  such. 
They  clearly  perceived  that  there  was 
and  must  be  an  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween Chinese  presumptions  and  Western 
assumptions,  and  when  writing  in  their 
frankest  moods  they  make  this  perfectly 
evident  One  of  them  was  a  Hanlin 
doctor  whose  anger  was  kindled  by  some- 
thing which  had  been  written  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hart  and  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  "  on 
the  relations  between  China  and  foreign 
lands,  and  on  the  development  of  the 
mineral  and  other  resources  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,"  and  he  addresses  himself  in 
reply  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  After  some 
introductory  observations,  he  says :  "  For- 
eigners like  to  come  to  China;  the 
Chinese  do  not  desire  to  go  to  foreign 
lands.  In  this  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese 
and  of  foreigners  are  different  In  the 
matter  of  trading  and  making  profit  for 
the  support  of  one's  self  and  one's  family 
the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  and  of  for- 
eigners are  exactly  alike.  But  those  who 
come  from  Western  lands  to  trade  with 
us  all  do  so  that  they  may  get  some  profit 
out  of  us,  and  snatch  from  us  the  means 
of  gain.  This  is  all  according  to  treaty ; 
but  I  fear  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end 
of  Western  plans.  What  are  the  Chinese 
going  to  depend  on  [by  and  by]  for  sup- 
port? It  is  said  that  in  ten  years  the 
treaties  are  to  be  altered.  Your  Excel- 
lencies say  that  foreigners  will  ask  for 
other  things  and  will  get  them,  and  they 
will  go  on  asking  till  they  get  all  they 
want.  If  one  examines  this  matter  calmly 
[it  appears  that]  what  they  want  is  what 
we  Chinese  cannot  grant,  and  that  is  the 
plain  truth.  China,  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  is  to  have  foreign 
railways  and  carriage  roads.  The  moun- 
tains and  the  rivers  of  China — the  natural 
barriers  of  the  country — are  to  be  treated 
by  foreigners  according  to  their  will,  the 
mountains  to  be  leveled  and  the  rivers 
filled  up  just  as  they  please.  When  they 
are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  then  they 
will  be  happy.  The  myriads  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  to  serve  them,  the  millions 
of  Chinese  wealth  to  go  into  their  treas- 
uries, the  countless  acres  of  China,  with 
its  houses  and  fields,  are  to  pay  them 
taxes ;  all  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  to  obey 
their  imperious  voice,  and  to  delight  their 
eyes  and  ears  by  reason  of  their  abun^ 
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dance.  Foreigners  must  take  everything 
and  overcome  everything,  and  nothing 
short  of  that  will  do.  But  if  it  were  only 
one  ten-thousandth  part  of  this  that  you 
wanted,  you  cannot  have  it  We,  the 
Chinese  people,  will  rise  en  masse  and 
thrust  pur  swords  into  the  foreigners' 
bellies.  Wealth,  goods,  minerals,  and 
treasure  Western  people  know  how  to 
love,  but  they  do  not  know  what  is  detest- 
able. These  things  must  be  called  a 
poison  in  the  system,  and  cancer  reaching 
to  the  bone.  Into  our  lands  and  houses 
and  fields  foreigners  can  come,  but  they" 
will  not  leave  them.  They  will  be  driven 
forward  and  taken  in  nets  and  traps  and 
pitfalls.  They  trifle  with  everything,  and 
busy  themselves  in  disturbing  everything. 
We  will  surround  them,  and  keep  a  look- 
out for  them,  and  hem  them  in,  and  at 
every  point  they  will  find  trouble.  And 
why  all  this?  Because  they  disregard 
the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of 
Heaven,  and  only  regard  force.  Do  not 
be  astonished.  Your  Excellency  only 
sees  the  present  tangible  gain  enjoyed  by 
foreigners,  and  you  do  not  know  the 
unseen  loss  which  is  coming  on  them  at 
another  time,  nor  how  great  it  will  be." 

This  striking  premonition  of  the  com- 
ing conflict  is  not  the  only  one  in  which 
the  writer  throws  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
distant  future,  for  in  a  later  passage  he 
comes  even  nearer  to  the  scenes  which 
have  been  recently  witnessed.  He  is 
replying  to  the  suggestion  that  in  a  pos- 
sible conflict  with  foreign  Powers  the 
Empire  itself  might  be  disintegrated. 
This,  he  says,  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  foreigners,  because  it  is  the  Em- 
peror who  to-day  allows  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  missions,  which  the  people  do  not 
want  "  However,  although  they  do  not 
want  them,  there  is  the  Emperor,  and 
there  are  the  Emperor's  commands  to  his 
Ministers  to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign 
ambassadors;  and  no  one  in  the  Empire 
dares  to  disobey ;  but  this  is  one  great  and 
clear  result  of  China's  being  under  the 
rule  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Suppose 
now  the  Emperor  should  at  some  future 
date  issue  a  proclamation  saying :  *  The 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  have  many 
inconveniences  for  the  people  of  China. 
For  myself  I  cannot  decide  [on  their 
renewal] — the  people  may  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves,'  the  people  would 


in  that  case  promptly  and  energetically, 
with  accumulated  passion  and  deep  hatred, 
oppose  the  foreigner.  At  the  news  of 
this  proclamation  even  the  little  children 
would  prepare  themselves,  and  take  up 
spear  and  cudgel  and  go  forward  against 
the  foreigner,  regardless  of  danger." 

During  the  year  1891  attention  was 
publicly  called  in  the  foreign  press  of 
China  to. the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of 
inflammable  anti-foreign  literature,  evi- 
dently prepared  by  accomplished  Chinese 
scholars,  was  issuing  from  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hunan,  and  thence  being 
disseminated  all  over  that  part  of  the 
Empire.  In  securing  copies  of  these 
books  and  pamphlets,  translating  them, 
and  tracking  them  to  their  source,  the 
Rev.  GriflSth  John,  D.D.,  of  Hankow, 
rendered  to  all  foreigners  in  China  a  great 
service.  For  many  years  he  has  been  the 
principal  authority  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  was  to  him  that  we  owe  the  discovery 
that  the  chief  man  under  whose  acrid  pen 
the  poison  of  asps  was  being  distilled 
was  named  Chou-Han,  a  native  of  Ning- 
hsiang  in  Hunan,  holding  the  nominal 
rank  of  Taotai.  In  a  city  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  Hankow,  it  was  found  that 
copies  of  a  book  called  "Death  to  the 
Devil's  Religion"  (Kuei  Chiao.Kai  Ssu) 
was  being  circulated  in  enormous  quan- 
tities from  six  of  the  seven  pawnshops  of 
the  place,  copies  being  given  to  any  one 
who  chose  to  take  them  away.  It  was 
styled  a  "  Virtue-book"  (shan-shu),  such  as 
the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
either  free  or  at  a  nominal  price,  with  a 
view  to  the  accumulation  of  merit  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  in  print  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  vile  nature  of  this  pro- 
duction. It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
quote  the  general  description  of  it,  and 
many  other  Hunan  issues,  given  in  a  letter 
of  Dr.  John's  to  the  "DailjN^ws,"  of 
Shanghai :  "In  the  Hunan  puolications 
the  worship  of  Jesus  is  represented  as  the 
worship  of  licentiousness.  Our  Lord  is 
represented  as  a  hog  crucified,  and  sur- 
rounded by  male  and  female  worshipers; 
some  on  their  knees,  and  some  indulging 
in  licentious  merriment.  The  term  T'ien 
Chu  Chiao,  *  The  Religion  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,'  is  generally  written  in  characters 
which  have  the  same  sound,  but  which 
mean  *  The '  Squeak  of  the  Celestial  Hog ;' 
and   the  term  Ocean  Men  (Yang-Jen — 
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foreigners)  is  often  written  with  another 
character  of  the  same  sound,  meaning 
*  Goat  Men.'  Hence  the  expression  'pig- 
goat  devils'  in  the  document,  applied 
sometimes  to  foreigners  generally,  some- 
times to  missionaries  in  particular,  and 
sometimes  to  native  Christians.  Converts 
are  also  called  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
devils  and  the  pig-goat  devils — that  is,  of 
foreigners." 

In  connection  with  this  book  were 
brought  to  light  numerous  placards 
widely  circulated,  one  of  which  was 
termed  "  Unification-of-Heart  and  Risk- 
ing-Life-Agreement,"  which  was  to  be 
entered  into  by  the  entire  province  of 
Hunan.  It  consisted  of  seven  articles, 
the  first  of  which  provided  that  if  any 
member  of  any  clan  should  prove  to  have 
been  bewitched  by  the  spies  of  the  goat- 
devils,  be  should  be  compelled  to  recant 
publicly  at  the  ancestral  temple,  and 
should  he  refuse,  he  was  to  be  driven 
away  as  an  outcast,  and  his  name  pub- 
lished universally  so  that  no  place  in  the 
province  would  be  open  to  him.  Another 
article  provided  that  in  case  any  clan 
should  screen  one  of  the  pig-goat  devils, 
and  not  expel  him,  the  whole  clan  should 
be  called  the  pig-goat  devil  clan,  and 
should  be  absolutely  boycotted  in  every 
way.  Another  article  urged  rigid  exami- 
nation of  all  travelers,  and  if  their  replies 
to  searching  questions  should  be  evasive 
or  unsatisfactory,  all  were  to  unite  and 
drive  them  out  One  of  the  later  sec- 
tions declared  that,  in  case  of  a  pig-goat 
devil  invasion  of  Hunan,  there  should  be 
a  voluntary  enrollment  of  militia,  the 
larger  prefectures  furnishing  20,000  men, 
the  medium-sized  1 5,000,  and  the  smaller 
10,000.  "  We  will  unitedly  subscribe  the 
troops,  and  the  cost  of  the  weapons  of 
war;  and  we  ask  the  authorities  to  distrib- 
ute the  troops  and  at  once  proceed  to 
light  the  foreigners."  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  closing  specification  agreed 
that  the  burning  of  churches  and  chapels 
should  not  be  allowed,  partly  because  it 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  adjoining 
native  houses,  and  secondarily  because 
the  property  ought  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  authorities  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  revenue.  In  connection  with 
these  books,  placards,  and  other  manifes- 
toes, was  circulated  what  was  called  a 
"  Picture  Gallery  "  in  which  all  the  vilest 


charges  against  foreigners  and  against 
the  Christian  religion  were  pictorially 
represented  in  the  best  style  of  Chinese 
art  for  wide  circulation.  This  extraor- 
dinary production  of  Confucian  culture 
was  reproduced  by  foreigners,  with  a  view 
to  its  circulation  privately  among  those 
who  need  to  know  the  real  feeling  of 
such  men  as  the  authors  of  the  Hunan 
literature.  The  publishers  inserted  the 
following  note  explanatory  of  their  pur- 
pose :  "  This  reproduction  of  the  Picture 
Galler>'  being  intended  for  the  thoughtful 
few,  and  not  at  all  for  the  multitude,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  gloss  over  its 
extreme  grossness  in  picture  and  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  the  product  of  illiterate 
men.  The  Hunan  anti-Christian  publi- 
cations, almost  without  an  exception, 
have  scholars  for  their  authors,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  this  one.  This 
being  the  case,  it  has  been  deemed  best 
to  reproduce  the  Gallery  just  as  it 
stands,  in  all  its  obscenity  and  vileness. 
In  no  other  way  would  it  be  possible  to 
convey  a  right  idea  of  the  unreasoning 
and  blasphemous  nature  of  the  Chinese 
attack  upon  Christianity,  of  the  low  men- 
tal and  moral  condition  of  the  Chinese 
literati,  and  of  the  deep  need  of  all  classes 
in  China  of  the  very  faith  which  not  a 
few  of  them  are  seeking  to  destroy." 

Such  were  the  seeds  sown  broadcast 
over  mid-China  in  the  early  part  of  1891, 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  produced 
fruit  after  their  kind.  Early  in  May,  owing 
to  the  diligent  dissemination  of  reports 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  children  at  the 
orphanage  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (one 
of  whom  was  alleged  to  have  been  boiled 
in  a  bath  1),  an  attack  upon  the  premises 
of  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Yangchou  was 
planned,  but  the  would-be  rioters  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  contingent  of  soldiers.  At  Wuhu, 
a  port  on  the  Yangtzu,  on  the  10th  of 
the  month,  an  outbreak  occurred  of  the 
same  sort  The  graves  of  some  Chinese 
who  had  been  buried  in  the  compound 
were  dug  open,  and  the  bodies — too  much 
decomposed  to  be  recognized — were  held 
up  as  proof  of  foul  play.  At  this  sight 
the  mob  became  furious,  oil  was  brought 
and  thrown  over  everything,  and  the  place 
was  soon  a  smoking  ruin.  The  British 
Consulate  and  the  Imperial  Customs  es- 
tablishment were  also  attacked,  but  were 
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defended  by  Customs  volunteers  until  the 
arrival  of  Chinese  gunboats.  At  Nan- 
king, one  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
Yangtzu,  the  mission  premises  and  the 
hospital  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  and 
nothing  but  the  courage  of  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  holding  them  at  bay  until 
soldiers  arrived  prevented  another  scene 
of  wreck.  There  was  a  similar  narrow 
escape  at  Ngankin,  where  the  timely  ar- 
rival of  a  French  and  later  of  a  German 
gunboat  afforded  protection.  At  Tan- 
yang  on  the  1st  of  June  there  was  a  sys- 
tematic assault  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
premises,  every  building  of  which  was 
either  burned  to  the  ground  or  demolished, 
but  without  loss  of  life.  Four  days  later 
a  still  more  violent  and  unexpected  attack 
was  made  at  Wusueh,  a  city  twenty -five 
miles  above  Kiukiang,  on  the  Yangtzu. 
Here  the  usual  allegations  of  kidnapping 
babies,  which  seldom  fail  to  infuriate  a 
Chinese  mob,  were  concocted,  and  a  newly 
arrived  Wesleyan  missionary,  Mr.  Argent, 
and  a  customs  officer  named  Green  Were 
murdered,  and  their  bodies  mutilated  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  At  Wusieh, 
an  important  town  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
an  outbreak  like  the  preceding  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  June,  apparently  under  the 
leadership  of  Hunan  men;  the  Roman 
Catholic  premises  were  methodically  set 
on  fire  with  oil  and  gunpowder  brought 
for  the  purpose.  At  Kiukiang,  about  the 
same  time,  the  wreck  of  the  property 
which  it  was  intended  to  destroy  was 
prevented  by  the  landing  of  men  from 
three  gunboats,  and  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Taotai  with  a  large  body  of  troops. 

The  last  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
singular  of  all  the  many  riots  of  this 
year  occurred  at  Ich'angifu,  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  above  Han- 
kow on  the  Yangtzu.  The  pretext  for 
gathering  a  crowd  was  a  cunning  contriv- 
ance— to  wit,  that  of  bringing  a  child  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent,  to  which  an 
orphanage  for  girls  was  attached.  The 
proper  papers  were  all  drawn  up  and 
signed,  but  the  child  was  subsequently 
ascertained  to  be  a  boy.  The  following 
day  a  demand  was  made  for  the  "  kid- 
napped "  child,  who  was  surrendered,  and 
the  circumstance  reported  to  the  magis- 
trate. A  military  official  was  sent  to  the 
convent  as  if  to  protect  it,  followed  by  a 
crowd.  The  subsequent  proceedings  dirfer 


from  those  of  any  other  riot  which  ever 
occurred  in  China.  Some  mission  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  others  were  left 
intact.  The  native-owned  house  in  which 
some  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  lived  was 
set  on  fire,  but  the  house  of  another  Scotch 
missionary  was  to  have  been  looted  but 
not  burned  because  he  was  a  ten  years' 
resident  and  was  engaged  in  works  of 
charity  I  But  the  ringleaders  carried  with 
them  kerosene  and  gunpowder  and  de- 
stroyed it  with  the  rest,  while  a  native 
building,  foreign-owned,  used  as  the  Brit- 
ish Consulate,  was  spared,  but  the  new 
Consulate  in  course  of  building  was  thor- 
oughly wTecked.  The  whole  attack  came 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  tak- 
ing the  most  wary  by  surprise,  and  was 
carried  out  with  a  thoroughness  and  des- 
patch without  precedent.  Until  the  alarm 
was  given  there  was  no  indication  of 
danger,  and  in  twenty  minutes  all  was 
over.  The  whole  thing  was  done  with  a 
quickness  and  a  precision  which  showed 
that  all  had  been  carefully  planned  and 
that  each  man  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
and  did  it  The  whole  number  of  rioters 
was  not  more  than  fifty,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  engineered  by  soldiers 
who  knew  what  their  officers  approved. 
In  the  month  cf  August  a  savage  attack 
was  made  upon  Dr.  Greig,  a  missionary 
physician,  while  engaged  in  his  wofk  in 
the  country,  near  Kirin,  the  capital  of 
Manchuria,  by  the  body-guard  of  the  Tar- 
tar General.  He  was  charged  with  child- 
stealing,  and  was  kept  in  imprisonment 
for  three  days,  experiencing  the  harshest 
treatment 

Some  months  later  a  great  insurrection 
in  large  r^ons  of  Manchuria  attacked  the 
Roman  Catholic  Christians  and  made 
havoc  of  mission  property,  massacring 
many  hundred  Christians,  until  the  rising 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  rebellion,  which 
was  extinguished  only  at  vast  cost  of  life, 
twenty  thousand  insurgents  being  reported 
as  killed,  and  the  local  magistrates  were 
punished  for  not  having  contradicted  the 
rumors  against  the  Christians,  which  have 
been  officially  circulated  all  over  China. 
Three  years  after,  another  missionary, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wylie,  was  killed  at  Laoyang, 
Manchuria,  by  Manchu  soldiers. 

During  the  summer  of  1895  the  whole 
world  was  startled  by  news  of  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  in  the  history  of  Protest- 
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ant  missions  in  China,  at  Kucheng  in  the 
Fukien  province,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  his  wife  and  family,  and  several 
associates  were  furiously  attacked  by 
members  of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  and 
ten  of  them  killed.  Local  troubles  had 
become  so  serious  that  it  became  necessary 
to  summon  troops  to  put  them  down,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  missionary  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result 
These  occurrences  resulted  in  numerous 
public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
Far  East,  and  in  long-continued  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
anti-foreign  outbreaks ;  but  as  the  British 
Government  did  not  hold  the  provincial 
officials  to  a  strict  responsibility,  very 
little  permanent  impression  was  made 
upon  the  Chinese  mind  by  the  punishment 
of  a  small  number  of  uninfluential  indi- 
viduals. In  June,  1899,  a  similar  out- 
burst took  place  at  Kienningfu,  in  Fukien, 
on  the  usual  pretext,  and  with  the  usual 
result  of  the  general  destruction  of  mission 
property  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
missionaries  with  their  lives. 

During  the  same  year  the  province  of 
Ssuch'uan,  of  which  we  have  previously 
had  so  much  to  say  as  a  hotbed  of  anti- 
foreign  energy,  was  once  more  in  an 
anarchic  condition.  A  Roman  Catholic 
father  named  Fleury  was  captured  by  the 
followers  of  a  bully  calling  himself  Yu- 
Man-Tzu,  and  held  as  a  prisoner  for  many 
months.  At  many  different  places  in  this 
great  province  the  mission  premises  were 
torn  down  and  the  foreigners  compelled 
to  fly  for  their  lives.  In  the  city  of  Kiang- 
peh,  across  the  river  from  the  open  port 
of  Chungking,  a  new  dispensary  was 
opened,  when  the  place  was  suddenly 
raided  and  one  of  the  students  was  killed. 
In  the  adjoining  province  of  Kueichou 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion, was  killed  on  the  highway,  together 
with  his  colporteur,  and  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties were  thrown  in  the  way  of  pun- 
ishing the  guilty  persons,  who  were  well 
known. 

Our  review  of  the  anti-foreign  outbreaks 
during  even  the  last  ten  years  in  China  is 
very  far  from  complete,  but  those  which 
have  been  noted  are  typical  of  the  whole. 
They  began  with  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  Westerner,  and  they 
have  extended  as  the  area  of  that  acquaint- 
ance has  widened.    They  embrace  every 


one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  as  well  as 
Manchuria.  There  even  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  periodicity  about  them,  resem- 
bling the  meteoric  showers  in  November. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  "  Daily  News,"  of 
Shanghai,  in  May,  1900,  it  was  stated  that 
the  "  riot  season  "  had  now  arrived,  and 
that  preparations  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly, for  that  out  of  thirty-four  "  first-class 
riots"  since  1842,  only  four  had  occurred 
in  the  months  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary, and  none  at  all  in  March.  May  and 
June  are  the  height  of  the  season,  just 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  having  taken 
place  in  those  months.  June  has  eleven 
out  of  thirty-four,  nine  of  which  occurred 
in  1891.  It  would  seem  to  be  evident 
from  the  phenomena  already  described 
that  the  causes  of  the  hostility  to  foreigners 
in  China  are  deep-seated  and  universal. 
The  outbreaks  are  directed  with  considera- 
ble impartiality  against  whatever  foreigners 
happen  to  be  within  reach,  and,  as  a  rule, 
originate  in  some  impulse  imparted  by  the 
educated,  and  especially  by  the  official, 
classes  of  China.  One  of  the  principal 
roots  from  which  they  spring  is  ignorance, 
dense  and  impenetrable.  In  the  process 
of  gradually  enlightening  that  ignorance, 
innumerable  prejudices  are  encountered, 
and  not  infrequently  explosive  gases  are 
generated,  which,  upon  ignition  by  some 
chance  spark,  produce  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe. The  conditions  of  Chinese  moral, 
intellectual,  and  social  life  are  in  many 
respects  unlike  those  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  permanent 
enlightenment  of  China  are  unique.  The 
experience  of  the  past  half-century  has 
shown  that  while  this  process  of  illumina- 
tion cannot  be  suspended,  it  can  be  and 
has  been  greatly  hindered.  At  the  pres- 
ent crisis  it  is  important  for  the  interests 
of  China,  and  also  for  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  the  special  impediments 
which  China  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
free  interchange  of  commodities  and  of 
ideas  must  cease.  The  fatuity  of  the 
rulers  of  China  has  thrown  into  Western 
hands  the  opportunity  and  placed  upon 
Western  nations  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding that  there  shall  be  no  more  such 
tempestuous  outbursts  of  blind  passion 
and  unreasoning  rage  in  any  part  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  as  have  disgraced 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  half-century. 
If  the  Western  Powers  use  aright  this 
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opportunity,  if  they  fulfill  their  duty  and 
meet  their  responsibility,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  within  a  measurable 
period  anti-foreign  riots  such  as  we  have 


been  considering  will  be  unknown,  and 
that  the  opening  of  a  new  century  may  be 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Chinese  Empire 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 


Up  the  Mine  Shaft 

By  William  F.  Gibbons 


HE  was  just  a  one-mule  man.  Not 
that  Henry  Morris  cared  that  it 
was  a  mule  he  drove.  The  trouble 
was  that  it  was  only  one  mule.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  a  question  of  mules,  but  of  money, 
for  the  man  who  drives  two  mules  in  a 
coal-mine  draws  more  pay  than  a  one- 
mule  man. 

Morris  had  never  minded  about  the 
pay  when  he  used  to  take  his  money  home 
and  throw  it  into  his  mother's  lap.  But 
now,  when  he  and  pretty  Rosy  Kline  were 
sweethearts,  it  fired  him  with  unholy  pas- 
sion when  "  Buck "  Davis  referred  to  him 
as  "  that  one-mule  man."  He  had  fought 
with  Buck  and  ground  his  face  into  the 
cipder  walk,  but  that  did  not  alter  the  fact 
about  the  number  of  mules  that  he  drove. 

It  would  be  years,  perhaps,  before 
Morris  would  have  more  than  one  mule. 
If  enough  drivers  and  runners  were  killed, 
he  might  be  promoted  rapidly  enough  to 
be  in  a  position  to  marry  Rosy  within  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  be 
injured  himself,  and  then — good-by  to 
Rosy ;  for  how  could  a  cripple  expect  to 
win  so  choice  a  bride  ?  Or  he  might  not 
get  the  rise  in  wages  for  which  he  hoped, 
and  somebody  might  rob  him  of  Rosy. 
Any  one  who  had  ever  seen  Rosy  would 
understand  why  the  thought  made  him 
savage. 

The  night  before,  when  he  and  Rosy 
sat  under  the  sweet-scented  crab-apple 
tree,  he  had  gone  over  a  part  of  this  with 
her.  When  he  talked  about  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  to  himself,  she  had  clung 
to  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  dwell  on 
the  subject  to  an  extent  that  any  miner 
would  have  scorned  to  do — unless,  per- 
haps, there  was  a  Rosy  to  do  some  cling- 
ing. Rosy  was  so  charming  that  he  had 
told  her  he  was  ready  to  eat  her  up. 
There  is  no  telling  what  foolish  plan  for 
their  immediate  marriage  the  young  man 
would  have  persuaded  her  to  accept,  if 
her  mother  had  not  called  Rosy  into  the 


house.  Until  Henry  could  show  in  the 
manila  envelope  which  contained  his 
monthly  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  bill  at  the  company  store  and  the  rent 
and  still  have  some  left,  Mrs.  Kline  would 
not  consent  to  listen  to  proposals  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  Rosy  could  not  think  of  going 
against  her  mother's  will.  Rosy  had  told 
him  this,  as  gently  as  she  could,  while 
they  were  seated  under  the  crab.  She 
had  also  vowed  that  she  would  wait  until 
the  company  intrusted  him  with  another 
mule.  But  Henry  kept  thinking  that 
some  man  might  appear  with  a  bulkier 
pay  envelope  and  that  Mrs.  Kline,  with 
her  old-country  notions  about  marriage, 
might  force  Rosy  to  accept  this  robber. 

So  on  this  particular  spring  morning 
Henry  sat  and  scowled  at  the  stunted 
laurel-bushes  which  grew  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Hatton  mine,  while  he  waited  for 
the  cage  to  take  him  down  the  shaft  to 
his  mule.  On  the  way  down  he  heard 
the  inside  foreman  telling  one  of  the  men 
that  young  Hatton  was  to  bring  down  a 
party  of  New  England  coal-dealers  on 
that  day  to  inspect  the  mine.  In  his 
heart  Henry  hated  the  coal-dealers ;  for 
they  were  responsible,  he  felt,  for  the 
meager  wages  he  was  paid  and  for  the 
one  mule.  Henry  had  heard  a  Socialist 
lecturer,  who  said  that  the  dealers  fixed 
the  price  of  coal  and  the  quantity  to  be 
mined.  He  had  called  the  miners  slaves 
of  the  market.     It  all  sounded  very  grand. 

In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the 
coal-dealers'  protective  association  had 
not  yet  breakfasted  at  the  sumptuous 
hotel  where  they  were  quartered.  Up  to 
this  time  their  visit  to  the  anthracite  coal 
region  had  been  one  continuous  round 
of  banquets,  receptions,  and  excursions. 
Perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  trouble* 
at  all  if  that  foolish  Scidmore  had  not 
insisted  that  they  should  see  the  inside 
workings  of  the  coal-mines.  Accordingly, 
as  assistant   secretary,  he  had   arranged 
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for  a  trip  through  the  great  Hatton  mine. 
Romer,  the  secretary-in-chief,  would  never 
have  iconsented  to  such  a  trip  as  this,  if 
Scidmore  had  not  settled  the  matter  with- 
out consulting  the  association. 

Some  of  the  men  had  hesitated  a  little 
about  going  into  the  mine  because  of  the 
danger ;  but  the  younger  element,  led  by 
Scidmore,  were  ready  to  laugh  at  their 
fears.  So,  before  they  rightly  knew  what 
they  were  about,  they  found  themselves 
huddled  in  a  somewhat  bewildered  group 
in  the  main  gangway  of  the  mine,  which 
was  much  like  a  dark,  damp,  draughty 
cellar. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  they  left  a  cham- 
ber where  they  had  been  watching  the 
process  of  mining  coal,  a  number  of  men 
came  running  down  the  gangway.  For  a 
moment  Hatton  held  up  his  lamp  and 
watched  the  flame.  Then  he  said  very 
quietly,  "  We  go  back  now." 

"  I'm  glad  that  miserable  wind  has 
stopped  blowing,"  said  Romer.  "  On  the 
way  in  it  blew  so  hard  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  lamp  burning." 

"  Mr.  Romer,"  said  Hatton,  slowly,  "  if 
that  wind  doesn't  begin  to  blow  again,  in 
a  little  while  you  won't  be  able  to  breathe 
this  air.  Something  is  wrong,  and  we 
must  reach  the  fopt  of  the  shaft  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

Arriving  at  the  shaft,  the  word  which 
had  been  telephoned  down  went  round 
that  there  had  been  an  explosion  in  the 
boiler-room,  which  had  stopped  the  ven- 
tilating-fans  and  the  hoisting  machinery. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  climb  the 
ladders  to  reach  the  top.  Several  of  the 
driver  boys  and  younger  miners  had 
already  gone  out  of  sight  up  the  ladders. 

"  This  is  the  worst  hole  we've  been  in 
yet — worse  than  when  the  Street  slumped 
last  winter,"  Scidmore  said. 

"I  wish  you'd  keep  your  fool  clack 
quiet,"  said  Romer,  testily,  and  the  asso- 
ciation agreed  with  him. 

When  Hatton  came  up  there  was  a  hush 
among  the  miners  until  he  said,  "  Men,  I 
want  our  friends  to  have  a  chance  to  climb 
the  ladders.  You'll  have  to  help  them. 
I'll  stay  here  until  the  last  man  is  out 
I  want  one  of  you  to  go  with  each  one  in 
this  party  to  show  them  how  to  climb  the 
bunting,  and  to  help  them,  if  they  need 
help." 

**  I  don't  need  anybody  to  show  me  how 


to  climb  a  ladder !"  blustered  one  young 
broker.     "  Just  show  me  the  ladder !" 

That  the  ladder!  The  elegant  coal- 
brokers  looked  at  the  grimy  timbers  built 
like  a  log  cabin  around  the  sides  of  the 
shaft,  then  at  the  gray  patch  of  light  in 
the  eternity  above  them,  and  then  into 
one  another's  faces  for  a  moment  in  blank 
amazement  They  fell  on  Hatton  with 
voluble  protests.  They  could  never  do 
it.  Why,  a  fire-escape  was  a  promenade 
in  comparison  1  Did  he  mean  to  say  that 
the  miners  were  obliged  to  face  such  risks  ? 
How  far  was  it  to  the  top  ?  It  was  pre- 
posterous 1 

"  That's  the  ladder,  gentlemen.  It  is 
the  only  way  out.  There  is  the  top,  eleven 
hundred  feet  above.  Every  moment  in- 
creases the  danger,  so  the  sooner  you 
start  the  better.  Mr.  Romer,  you  take 
this  side.  Morris,  let  somebody  else  take 
care  of  that  mule  and  you  go  with  Mr. 
Romer.  All  I  can  say  is  to  be  careful. 
Take  it  slowly." 

Morris  and  Romer,  the  stout  secretary  of 
the  coal-dealers,  started  to  climb  together. 

**  Did  you  ever  climb  up  this  way 
before  ?"  Romer  asked. 

"  Not  this  shaft,  but  up  the  second  open- 
ing, when  the  breaker  turned  at  the  top 
of  this  shaft.  That  time  the  shaft  was 
full  of  smoke.  We  had  all  we  could  do  to 
get  out" 

Before  the  first  hundred  feet  were  cov- 
ered, the  elder  man  was  panting  and 
trembling  from  the  unaccustomed  exertion. 

"  Better  throw  off  your  coat,  sir,"  Mor- 
ris suggested. 

"  I  can't  take  it  off  and  keep  my  hold. 
Could  you  help  me  ?"  In  a  minute  the 
coat  and  vest,  with  Mr.  Romer's  silk  hat, 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

As  each  man  of  the  visiting  party  came 
forward  to  mount  the  ladders,  a  grimy 
miner  stepped  out  to  accompany  him.  To 
the  credit  of  the  miners  let  it  be  said  that' 
there  was  no  objection  made,  although 
they  knew  that  elderly  millionaires,  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  or  more,  seldom  keep  up 
their  gymnasium  practice. 

"  I  can't  go  any  further  without  rest- 
ing," Mr.  Romer  groaned  presently.  "  I 
don't  see  how  I  am  ever  going  to  get  out 
alive.  Put  your  hand  in  my  pocket  and 
take  out  my  watch  and  my  money.  Do 
as  I  tell  you,"  he  commanded,  as  Morris 
protested.     "  I'll  give  you  what's  in  the 
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purse,  if-  you  get  nie  out  of  this  all  right 
There's  nearly  a  hundred  in  that.  Yes, 
111  make  it  two-fifty  if  you  get  me  up." 

**  Do  you  think  I'm  a  bloodsucker  ?  I 
ain't  doing  this  job  for  pay.  I  need  money 
just  now  as  bad  as  anybody ;  but  I  don't 
have  to  be  bribed  to  help  a  man  out  of 
danger.  Don't  you  know  that  there  are 
men  in  the  mines. who  have  carried  an 
injured  dago  up  such  a  place  as  this  on 
their  shoulders,  rather  than  let  him  die  at 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  ?  Do  you  suppose  I 
want  your  blood  on  my  hands  ?  I'm  ready 
to  do  all  I  can  for  you  ;  and  I  don't  want 
your  money,  nohow  1" 

Stifling  waves  of  heat  began  to  surge 
upwards,  a  reek  of  smoke  and  oil.  The 
steam  pipes,  in  spite  of  their  asbestos  cov- 
erings, gave  off  a  large  amount  of  heat. 
One  and  another  of  the  men  began  to 
look  upwards,  but  the  gray  patch  at  the 
top  seemed  as  small  as  ever.  The  swel- 
tering climbers  began  to  go  more  slowly. 
Then  Hatton  passed  up  the  word  : 

"  Let  the  men  who  are  freshest  pass  on, 
while  the  others  take  turns  resting  on  the 
platforms." 

A  little  later  he  called  up :  "  Don't  hold 
the  platforms  too  long.  Show  the  men 
how  to  rest  at  the  corners.  Each  miner 
must  hang  below  his  companion." 

Presently  there  was  a  swish  of  falling 
water,  like  the  first  big  drops  of  a  thunder- 
storm. Hatton  shouted,  "  They've  turned 
the  fire-hose  on  us  1"  Whereat  Romer 
swore. 

"You'd  ought  to  thank  God,  young 
man,  'stead  o'  swearin',"  his  companion 
said,  simply.  "  That  drip  o'  water  is  car- 
ryin'  down  a  current  o'  fresh  air  that'll 
maybe  save  our  lives." 

After  a  few  moments  the  air  did  seem 
cooler,  and  although  the  water  fell  faster 
and  drenched  them  until  their  clothes 
hung  heavy  on  their  shoulders,  yet  they 
breathed  more  easily  and  climbed  more 
steadily. 

Still,  it  was  a  weary  struggle.  Fingers 
were  lacerated  and  benumbed;  arms 
ached  until  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  be  drawn  from  their  sockets ;  heads 
buzzed  and  swam,  so  that  the  brain  seemed 
hardly  to  direct  the  movements  of  climb- 
ing, while  the  hands  went  on  fumbling 
automatically  for  the  timbers.  No  man 
passed  a  platform  now  without  resting. 
It   seemed  to   the  climber   that   he  had 


hardly  begun  to  relax  his  weary  muscles 
and  catch  his  breath  until  some  savage 
face,  which  seemed  in  the  increasing  light 
to  be  blacker  and  more  haggard  than  the 
last,  appeared  over  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form and  demanded  the  place. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
men  were  ready  to  seize  the  climber  by 
the  arms  and  hoist  him  into  safety.  The 
coal  company's  ambulance  stood  backed 
up  by  the  engine-house.  Blankets  were 
in  readiness,  and  each  shivering  coal-dealer 
was  wrapped  up  and  hurried  off  to  the 
hotel. 

The  crowd  of  women  and  children  from 
the  village,  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  the 
ambulance,  grew  greater  every  moment 
As  each  of  the  miners  climbed  out,  he  was 
pounced  upon  by  some  anxious  member 
of  his  family.  The  men  laughed  at  the 
needless  excitement  of  the  women,  but 
they  could  not  quite  reassure  those  whose 
fathers  or  husbands  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  surface. 

It  was  through  Hatton's  management 
that  the  men  came  up  safely.  He  seemed 
to  be  just  where  he  was  needed  upon  the 
ladders,  generally  coming  to  the  relief  of 
some  miner  who  found  his  fellow-climber 
too  heavy  a  burden  to  be  sustained  alone. 
For  the  last  two  hundred  feet,  Hatton  had 
brought  up  a  double  guard  of  miners  for 
those  members  of  the  party  who  seemed 
likely  to  become  exhausted.  These  two 
guards  climbed  with  their  shoulders  be- 
neath the  arms  of  their  burden,  thus  sup- 
porting and  guarding  him  as  well. 

At  last  the  women  were  all  quiet  but 
two.  A  little  apart  from  the  rest,  Rosy 
Kline  sat  on  the  bumpers  of  the  low  mine 
car,  her  face  flushed  with  anxiety  yet  tear- 
less, rocking  to  and  fro,  and  never  taking 
her  eyes  from  the  shaft  Her  mother 
hovered  over  her,  weeping  softly.  The 
scene  brought  back  the  tragedy  of  her  own 
life,  when  she  had  waited  for  days,  with 
other  agonized  women,  for  the  husband 
who  never  came  back  to  her. 

"  Don't  look  so.  Rosy,  darling,"  she 
whispered,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  despair 
in  Rosy's  face.  "  I  won't  say  anything 
more  against  your  marrying  him.  He 
can  come  and  live  with  us,  and  we'll  get 
along  somehow." 

"  If  he  comes  out,  mother." 

"  Don't  say  that,  child ;  he'll  come  out 
all  right" 
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In  the  meantime  Morris  was  having  a 
struggle  with  Mr.  Romer,  the  last  of  the 
visitors  to  come  up.  The  secretary  had 
draigged  himself  painfully  up  towards  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  when  some  weakening  of 
the  heart's  action  left  him  limp  and  almost 
unconscious,  a  tremendous  dead  weight  on 
Morris's  young  shoulders.  Morris  crowded 
him  towards  the  corner,  bracing  his  own 
legs  between  the  logs  on  one  side  while 
he  rested  his  back  on  the  other  side,  and 
clinging  with  a  death-grip  to  the  logs  with 
one  hand.  With  the  other  arm  he  man- 
aged to  balance  Mr.  Romer's  body  and 
hold  it  against  the  wall,  meantime  calling 
for  help  from  above.  It  was  but  a  little 
time  until  a  rope  was  lowered,  and  the 
nerveless  figure  of  Romer  was  hoisted  up 
the  shaft 

It  was  Hatton  himself  who  climbed 
back  into  the  shaft  when  the  rope  was 
lowered,  and  who  came  up  beside  Morris, 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  shaft 

On  the  second  day  after  his  climb  Mr. 
Romer  felt  able  to  leave  his  bed.  Toward 
evening  he  presented  himself  at  the  home 
of  Rosy  Kline  inquiring  for  Morris. 

"  He  hasn't  come  up  from  work  yet," 
Rosy  answered. 

"You  don't  mean  he  has  gone  back 
into  that  dreadful  shaft  1" 

"  Why,  yes ;  they  repaired  the  ma- 
chinery in  a  little  while,  and  he  was  at 
work  again  yesterday.  He  can't  afford  to 
be  idle  when  the  mines  work." 

"  Are  you  his  wife  ?" 


"  No,  not — not  yet  A  man  can't  sup- 
port a  wife  on  a  one-mule  job." 

"  Ah  !  I  see.  Now  look  here ;  if  Mor- 
ris could  manage  a  big  fellow  like  me, 
don't  you  think  he  could  manage  more 
than  one  mule  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  could,  if  the  company 
would  only  give  him  a  chance." 

"  Well,  the  company  is  going  to  give 
him  a  chance.  I've  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Hatton,  and  he  has  promised  that  he  shall 
have  a  place  in  some  new  gangway — run- 
ning cars,  I  think  he  called  it  That 
ought  to  enable  him  to  support  a  wife. 
That's  Mr.  Hatton 's  part.  For  my  own 
part,  I  offered  to  pay  your  husband — I 
mean  Mr.  Morris — if  he  would  bring  me 
up  alive,  and  he  grew  angry.  But  if  you 
and  he  should  happen  to  get  married,  and 
if  you  should  want  to  use  some  furniture 
which  is  in  one  of  the  new  houses  down 
here  in  Reagan's  patch,  I  believe  you  call 
it,  the  house  with  the  wild  crab-apple  tree 
in  the  yard — why,  I  wo.uld  like  to  give  you 
the  furniture  for  a  wedding  present" 

When  Rosy  told  Henry  about  it  that 
evening,  she  lamented  that  Mr.  Romer  had 
gone  before  she  could  thank  him  properly. 

"  Maybe  he'll  come  to  the  wedding," 
Henry  said,  "  and  you  and  I  will  thank 
him  then." 

"  Who  said  there  was  going  to  be  a 
wedding  ?"  she  asked,  saucily.  Then  she 
added,  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head : 
"  Mother  says  she'll  give  us  a  pig.  Won't 
we  be  just  set  up  in  housekeeping?"      y 
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THIS  work  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  history  of  English  philos- 
ophy— valuable  not  only  to  the 
expert  student  of  philosophy,  but  quite  as 
much,  perhaps  even  more  so,  to  the  lay- 
man who  desires  to  understand  the  great 
schools  of  thought  and  the  great  leaders 
in  those  schools.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is 
essenti^ly  a  critic  in  the  true  and  broad 
sense  of  that  term.  He  possesses  a  rare 
combination  of  abilities — sympathetic  im- 
agination enabling  him  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  an  author  and  get  the  author's 
point  of  view,  critical  judgment  enabling 
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him  afterward  to  separate  himself  from 
the  author  and  consider  that  point  of  view 
judicially.  This  combination  gives  to  his 
writing  a  certain  candor  which  is  not  less 
an  intellectual  than  a  moral  quality,  and 
which  makes  him  eminent  as  an  interpreter 
of  various  schools  of  thought.  In  this 
article  we  simply  endeavor  to  interpret  to 
our  readers  his  interpretation. 

The  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  growth  of  humanity.  The 
old  system,  of  feudalism  was  weakening, 
the  new  democratic  system  had  not  yet 
come  into  being.  Thoughtful  observers 
perceived  the  evils  which  reformers  had 
found  no  method  of  correcting.     Arthur 
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Young  clearly  perceived  and  vividly  por- 
trayed the  "  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
poverty  of  the  peasants  "  in  France,  but 
the  privileges  were  not  yet  overthrown, 
nor  the  poverty  yet  ameliorated.  The 
feudal  claim  that  the  right  to  govern  is 
private  property  which  the  governor  can 
sell  to  any  one  rich  enough  to  buy  it  was 
questioned;  but  the  doctrine  that  public 
office  is  a  public  trust  had  not  yet  been 
even  formulated,  much*  less  recognized  as 
a  real  factor  in  political  organizations. 
Lutheranism  had  overthrown  in  the  Ger- 
manic races  the  ecclesiastical  basis  of 
ethics — that  is,  the  notion  that  the  basis 
of  authority  in  morals  is  either  the  decree 
or  the  tradition  of  a  church ;  and  Voltairism 
was  undermining  that  foundation  of  medi- 
aeval ethics  among  the  Latin  races.  Thus, 
while  Voltairism  and  Lutheranism  were 
in  the  realm  of  religion  upsetting  the  old 
foundations,  Rousseau  and  the  school 
which  he  represented  were  idealizing 
humanity  and  claiming  for  man  in  a  state 
of  nature  qualities  and  powers  which  be- 
long to  him  only  potentially  and  are  to  be 
realized  only  in  an  ideal  state  of  develop- 
ment. It  was  at  this  time  and  under  these 
conditions  that  the  English  school  of  Util- 
itarians came  into  existence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  new  foundation,  not 
only  for  ethics  as  a  philosophy,  but  for 
law  as  a  system  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  and  the  enforcement  of 
human  duties,  and  for  government  as  the 
organism  to  administer  law. 

The  formula  of  Utilitarianism  is  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  r^ards  pain  and  pleasure  as  the  ulti- 
mate facts  to  which  all  life  is  to  be 
adjusted.  Whatever  produces  pain  is  in 
so  far  wrong;  whatever  produces  pleas- 
ure is  in  so  far  right  Whatever  produces 
more  pain  than  pleasure  is  absolutely 
wrong ;  whatever  produces  more  pleasure 
than  pain  is  absolutely  right.  This  is  the 
final  and  only  standard  of  ethics  ;  obliga- 
tions and  rig:ht^  are  simply  philosophical 
expressions  for  courses  of  conduct  which 
will  produce  pleasure  or  pain.  "  The 
statement  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  perform 
an  act,  means  simply  that  he  will  suffer 
pain  if  he  does  not  perform  it."  "  Take 
away  pleasures  and  pains,  and  not  only 
happiness,  but  justice  and  duty  and  obli- 
gation   and  virtue   are   so   many  empty 


sounds.  The  ultimate  facts  are  pains  and 
pleasures.^'  As  a  consequence,  morality 
depends  upon  consequences,  not  upon 
motives ;  that  is  immoral  which  produces 
painful  consequences,  that  is  moral  which 
produces  pleasurable  consequences.  Pri- 
vate ethics  teach  a  man  how  to  pursue  his 
own  happiness ;  the  art  of  legislation,  how 
to  pursue  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
community. 

We  believe  this  is  an  utterly  inadequate 
and  unphilosophical  basis  of  ethics  ;  that 
it  ignores  not  only  human  sentiment  but 
human  instincts ;  that  it  creates  a  stand- 
ard oftentimes  impossible  of  application 
because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action  ;  that  it  furnishes 
a  quantitative  instead  of  a  qualitative 
standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  it 
necessitates  the  notion  that  a  moral  sense 
with  power  to  determine  w  hat  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  is  a  pure  invention  of  phi- 
losophy ;  that  it  degrades  man  into  only 
a  higher  kind  of  animal,  and  denies  his 
essential  and  even  his  potential  divinit>'. 
Even  the  sacred  phrase,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,  is  a  phrase 
wholly  inexact — a  fact  which  Leslie 
Stephen  humorously  illustrates:  **He 
[Jeremy  Bentham]  encouraged  the  mice 
to  play  in  his  study — a  taste  which  in- 
volved some  trouble  with  his  cats,  and 
suggests  problems  as  to  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number." 

But  while  it  is  inadequate  as  a  basis  for 
ethics,  it  furnishes  what  is  not  a  bad  work- 
ing standard  for  legal  reform,  for  it  is 
not  the  function  of  law  to  prevent  all 
immorality,  nor  to  compel  to  moral  con- 
duct in  all  particulars.  It  is  the  function 
of  law  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  pain 
and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  furnishes,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
rough  and  ready  standard  for  the  measure- 
ment of  law. 

But  even  as  such  a  standard  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  application,  as  Mr.  Stephen's  sum- 
mary of  Jeremy  Bentham's  affirmation 
clearly  indicates : 

You  propose  to  send  robbers  to  the  gallows 
or  the  gaol.  You  must,  says  Bentham,  reckon 
up  all  the  evils  prevented — the  suffering  to 
the  robbed,  and  to  those  who  expect  lo  be 
robbed,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  evils  caused — the  suffering  to  the  robber, 
and  to  the  taxpayer  who  keeps  the  constable; 
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then  strike  your  balance  and  make  your  law 
if  the  evils  prevented  exceed  the  evils  caused. 

Nevertheless,  when  one  remembers  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  object  of  law 
was  to  protect  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
in  disregard  of  the  poverty  of  the  peas- 
ants, that  it  was  blind  and  deaf  to  the 
misery  of  great  multitudes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  keen-eyed  and  quick-eared  to  the 
inconveniences,  discomforts,  or  even  lack 
of  luxuries  of  the  few  privileged  classes ; 
when  we  read  Arthur  Young's  picture  of 
conditions  in  France  summarized  in  Mr. 
Stephen's  pages,  Leslie  Stephen's  own 
picture  of  social  conditions  in  England, 
especially  in  London,  and  his  exposition 
of  the  nature,  operation,  and  effect  of  Eng- 
lish law,  brief  and  inadequate  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  but  recognize  that  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham's  motto,  The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  if  by  no  means  what  he 
claimed  it  to  be,  as  scientific  in  the  realm 
of  morals  as  is  the  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  realm  of  ethics,  nevertheless  served  a 
very  useful  practical  purpose  in  initiating 
and  carrying  on  law  reforms  that  were  very 
essential  to  the  realization  of  that  social 
justice  which  Bentham  was  never  tired  of 
affirming  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 

When,  however,  this  same  motto  was 
made  by  Jeremy  Bentham  the  basis  of  a 
political  philosophy,  it  served  littie  better 
purpose  than  as  a  basis  of  ethics.  In  the 
light  of  present  American  experience  his 
a  priori  conclusions  of  what  experience 
must  be  under  the  operation  of  this  law 
in  a  democracy  are  somewhat  amusing: 

There  are  two  primary  principles :  the  ".self- 
preference"  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  every 
man  always  desires  his  own  greatest  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  "  greatest  happiness  "  principle, 
in  virtue  of  which  "the  right  and  proper  end  " 
of  government  is  the  "  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number."  The  "actual  end"  of 
every  government,  again,  is  the  greatest  hap- 
ping of  the  governors.  Hence  the  whole 
problem  is  to  produce  a  coincidence  of  the 
two  ends,  by  securing  an  identity  of  interest 
between  governors  and  govemecf.  To  secure 
Aat  we  have  only  to  identify  the  two  classes, 
or  to  put  the  government  in  the  hands  of  all. 
In  a  monarchy  the  ruler  aims  at  the  interest 
of  one — himself ;  in  a  "  limited  monarchy  "the 
aim  is  at  the  happiness  of  the  king  and  the 
small  privileged  class;  in  a  democracy  the  end 
is  the  right  one^ — the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Democracy  founded  upon  these  principles 
Mr.  Bentham  was  sure  cannot  go  wrong. 
"  The  people  will  naturally  choose  morally 


apt  agents,  and  men  who  wish  to  be 
chosen  will  desire  to  become  morally  apt, 
for  they  can  only  recommend  themselves 
by  showing  their  desire  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral interest"  All  experience  testifies  to 
this  theory,  especially  that  of  the  United 
States.  "  To  that  happy  country  he 
[Jeremy  Bentham]  often  appeals,  indeed, 
as  a  model  government  In  it  there  is  no 
corruption,  no  useless  expenditure,  none 
of  the  evils  illustrated  by  our  *  matchless 
constitution/  " 

The  founder,  or  rather  the  elaborator, 
of  this  philosophy,  for  no  philosophy  has 
in  truth  a  founder,  was  in  character  some- 
thing like  the  system  he  promulgated. 
Leslie  Stephen  calls  hinv  **  a  codifying 
animal."  Dealing  pre-eminently  with 
practical  questions,  he  had  pre-eminently 
an  unpractical  mind.  Setting  himself  to 
reform  the  world,  he  was  singularly  igno- 
rant of  it  "  He  was  without  that  sympa- 
thetic imagination  which  is  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  man.  He  dealt  with  men 
as  bundles  of  faculties,  and  assumed  that 
a  social  science  could  be  constructed  by  a 
recluse  in  his  study  who  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  real  springs  of  action,  of 
the  actual  ways  in  which  men  conducted 
themselves."  "  At  eighty  he  had  not 
found  out  of  what  men  are  really  made." 
Yet  the  picture  which  Mr.  Stephen  gives 
of  him  is  of  a  charmingly  idiosyncratic 
character : 

No  man  could  lead  a  simpler  life.  His  chief 
luxuries  at  table  were  fruit,  bread,  and  tea.  He 
had  a  " sacred  teapot"  called  Dick,  with  asso- 
ciations of  its  own,  and  carefully  regulated  its 
functions.  He  refrained  from  wine  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  was  never  guilty 
of  a  single  act  of  intemperance.  In  later  life 
he  took  a  daily  half -glass  of  Madeira.  He 
was  scrupulously  neat  in  person,  and  wore  a 
Quakerlike  brown  coat,  brown  cassimere 
breeches,  white  worsted  stockings,  and  a  straw 
hat.  He  walked  "or  rather  trofed  "  with  his 
stick  Dapple,  and  took  his  "  ante-prandial " 
and  other  "  circumgyrations "  with  absolute 
punctuality.  He  loved  pets :  he  had  a  series 
of  attached  cats ;  and  cherished  the  memory 
of  a  '•  beautiful  pig"  at  Hendon  and  of  a  don- 
key at  Ford  Abbey.  ...  He  was  invariably 
inaccessible  to  visitors,  even  famous  ones, 
likely  to  distract  his  thoughts.  "Tell  Mr. 
Bentham  that  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
desires  to  see  him."  "Tell  Mr.  Richard  Lov- 
ell Edgeworth  that  Mr.  Bentham  does  not 
desire  to  see  him,"  was  the  reply.  When 
Mme.  de  Stael  came  to  England,  she  said  to 
Dumont :  "  Tell  Bentham  I  shall  see  nobody 
till  1  have  seen  him."  "  I  am  sorry  for  it," 
said  Bentham,  "for  then  she  will  never  see 
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anybody."  And  he  summed  up  his  opinion  of 
the  famous  author  of  "Corinne"  by  calling 
her  "  a  trumpery  magpie." 

The  limits  of  our  space  do  not  allow  us 
to  follow  Mr.  Stephen  into  his  second  and 
third  volumes,  entitled  respectively  James 
Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  These  titles 
are,  however,  misleading.  In  the  second 
volume  Mr.  Stephen  treats  not  only  Mai-  . 
thus  and  Ricardo,  but  the  reform  move- 
ments initiated  by  Bentham,  the  socialistic 
movement  under  Owen,  and  the  Malthu- 


sian  controversy ;  and  in  the  third  volume 
he  discusses  not  only  the  various  questions 
involved  in  the  writings  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  but  also  the  wider  range  of  the  sen- 
sational and  utilitarian  philosophy  as 
illustrated  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
John  Austin,  George  Grote,  and  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  This  volume  is  so  inter- 
esting as  to  be  almost  entertaining,  and  is 
equally  suggestive  as  a  study  of  character, 
a  study  of  philosophy,  and  a  study  of  social 
conditions. 
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Alfred  Tennyson :  A  SainUy  Life.  By  Robert 
F.  Horton.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8 
in.  323  pages.  #2. 
A  comparatively  brief  biograi)hy.  based  largely, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  on  the  two- 
volume  life  of  Tennyson  by  his  son,  and  deal- 
ing rather  with  the  personality  of  the  iK)et 
than  with  his  work.  The  attitucle  of  the  biog- 
rapher is  indicated  by  the  tide.  He  regards 
Tennyson  as  a  man  of  the  most  devout  and 
prof  ound  religious  spirit,  and  as  having  shaped 
his  life  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 
This  reading  of  Tennyson's  character  is  con- 
firmed by  all  accessible  evidence' of  any  value, 
and  especially  by  the  evidence  of  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  The  story  is  told  with 
enthusiasm.  1 1  is  in  no  sense  critical,  but  it  is 
a  very  delightful  piece  of  work,  and  brings  into 
view  a  side  of  Tennyson  which  his  son  could 
not  have  emphasized,  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
which  students  of  the  poet  who  approach  him 
simply  from  the  side  of  his  work  are  apt  to 
overlook. 

Anfang  und  Ende.  By  Paul  Heyse.  Edited 
by  Max  Lentz.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7V4in.    105  pages.    30c. 

Beh^  'U'llih  (The  Glory  of  God).  By  Ibrahim 
George  Kheiralla,  assisted  by  Howard  MacNutt. 
Published  by  the  Author,  Chicago.  In  Two  Parts. 
6y4x9  in. 

Up  to  the  present  a  principal  autliority  on 
Babism  has  been  Professor  Browne's  "Epi- 
sode of  the  Bab."  The  present  handsomely 
printed  and  bound  volumes  supplement  it, 
masmuch  as  their  author  takes  an  Oriental, 
not  an  Occidental,  view  of  the  system.  He  is  a 
Syrian  and  he  discourses  on  Mohammedanism 
and  on  Babism  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  had  long  experience  at  first  hand.  Babists 
are  distinguished  from  other  Mohammedans 
by  accepting  the  New  Testament  as  the  Word 
of  God  and  Christ  as  a  deliverer  of  men.  They 
believe,  however,  that  there  have  been  later 
manifestations  of  God.  In  1844  Mirza  Ali  Mo- 
hammed, better  known  as  the  "  Bab"  (door  or 
fate),  appeared  as  a  divine  prophet  in  Persia. 
)r.  Kheiralla  contends  that  this  was  the  year 


named  by  the  prophets  when  Elijah  should 
reappear.  He  abo  concludes  that  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  prophesied  by  Malachi,  of 
which  Elijali  was  the  herald,  was  not  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  for  Christ  did  not  come  for 
*•  judgment"  (John  xii.,  47).  According  to 
\lalachi,  Elijan  was  to  appear  in  advance  of 
God  and  to  precede  the  judgment  of  die 
human  race :  hence  it  would  follow,  says  Dr. 
Kheiralla,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  not 
Elijah ;  a  stronger  evidence  he  claims  to 
find  in  John  i.,  21.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Khei- 
ralla declares  the  Bab  to  have  been  not  only 
Elijah  but  also  the  Mahdi  prophesied  in 
Mohammedan  Scriptures.  After  Mirza^s 
death  in  1850,  Beh^ 'U'Udh  (**  The  Glory  of 
God"),  who  had  been  the  Bab*s  foremost 
disciple  and  inspiration,  prevented  the  former's 
doctrine  from  falling  into  error  or  obscurity ; 
but,  on  account  of  persecution,  was  compdled 
to  withdraw  from  Persia  to  A^sia  Minor.  In 
1863,  under  the  charge  that  he  was  a  magician 
and  a  menace  to  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
he  was  banished  to  Adrianople,  in  European 
Turkey,  and  several  years  later  was  deported 
to  Syna,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Kheiralla  cleveriy 
applies  some  well-known  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies to  the  circumstances  of  this  journey 
and  to  Behd's  later  life,  claiming  that  Uie  Bab 
was  but  a  forerunner  and  that  God  has  actu- 
ally appeared  in  human  form  through  Behi 
'UMMh.^  The  disciple  would  thus  be  ^cater 
than  his*  Lord.  Irrespective  of  his  claims  to 
divinity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  senti- 
ments uttered  by  Beh^  were  not  only  noble 
but  Christiike.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  claim  that  he  was  more  divine 
than  Mirza  himself  will  have  an  appreciable 
efifect  upon  the  large  number  of  Persian  Mus- 
lims who  for  fifty  years  have  been  enthusiastic 
Babists. 

Benjamin  West:  His  Life  and  Work.  A 
Monograph  by  Henry  E.Jackson.  With  a  Letter 
by  Henry  van  Dyke.  Illustrated.  The  John  C 
Winston  Co.,  PhiUdelphia.  5»;4x8  in.  117  pages.   $L 
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all  externals,  and  the  reproductions  of  several 
of  West's  painting  and  also  of  the  fine  por- 
trait of  West  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence are  well  worth  careful  examination. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view  also  this  book 
is  a  competent  and  careful  treatment  both  in 
biography  and  in  criticism. 

Book  of  Common  Worship  (A).  Prepared 
under  Direction  of  the  New  York  State  Conterence 
of  Religion  by  a  Committee  on  the  Possibilities  of 
Common  Worship.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    4V4X6^in.    418  pages. 

That  pious  Catholic,  Sir  Thomas  More,  would 
have  rejoiced  at  a  book  like  this.  It  so 
realizes  the  vision  of  his  **  Utopia "  that  its 
editors  have  fitl^  prefixed  to  it  an  extract 
from  that  prophetic  work.  Seekers  after  God, 
under  whatever  form  of  theology  they  express 
their  varying  conceptions  of  divme  things,  are 
here  provided  with  a  common  voice  for  the 
utterance  of  the  religious  spirit  common  to 
tiiem  all.  This  mar&  an  advance  from  the 
half-way  station  of  mere  tolerance  in  religion 
to  sympathv  in  religion.  Yet  not  with  any 
intent  to  reduce  variety  to  uniformity.  DifiEer- 
ences  are  sacred  still,  but  unity  is  also  sacred. 
Each  has  an  indisputable  right  Christian  and 
Jew,  Mohammedan  and  Hindu,  must  pra^ 
apart,  that  each  may  utter  the  fullness  of  his 
soul.  But  until  they  pray  together  their  human 
brotherhood  b  incompleteTy  realized.  This 
book  provides  the  means  for  such  a  realiza- 
tion upon  all  suitable  occasions,  wherever  men 
di video  by  wide  diversities  of  religious  form< 
are  drawn  together  by  a  common  religious 
interest  The  dissonances  in  expression  that 
mar  spiritual  harmony  are  here  avoided,  while 
an  inclusive  religious  s)rmpathy  has  drawn  its 
utterances  not  only  from  the  Bible,  but  from 
the  religious  literature  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Rome.  Here  are  a  hundred 
and  sixty-three  forms  of  prayer,  ancient  and 
modem,  including  selections  from  Jewish 
offices  and  Christian  liturgies.  Here  also  are 
eighty-five  hymns  of  that  widely  inclusive 
authorship  to  which  the  churches  have  already 
become  accustomed  in  the  service  of  song. 

College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 
Per  Study  and  Practice  raos-xoos.  The  American 
Book  Co..  New  York.   5x7%  in.   SS  pages.    $L 

Emma  Marshall :  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By 
Beatrice  Marshaa  Illustrated  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.   5V«x8in.   J42pages.    $2, 

The  memorial  of  such  a  life  helps  further  to 
enrich  the  world  which  the  life  itself  enriched. 
Mrs.  Marshall,  who  lived  from  1830  to  1899, 
was  widely  known  in  Europe,  and  somewhat 
in  America,  by  her  books,  which  obtained  the 
praise  of  such  critics  as  Walter'  Pater,  and 
Longfellow,  whom  she  numbered  among  her 
friends  and  correspondents.  But  her  glory 
was  that  of  an  ideal  wife  and  mother,  a  trulv 
sweet  and  courageous  soul.  Her  literary  work 
was  the  by-play  of  a  faithful  home  life,  and  the 
instrument  oy  which  she  redeemed  her  home 
from  the  material  wreck  of  a  terrible  bank 
failure.  Glimpses  of  the  cathedral  cities  in 
which  all  her  years  were  spent,  and  of  many 
of  the  best  people  of  the  land,  impart  a  varied 
interest  to  her  life  story,  narrated  by  her 
daughter* 


Excursions.  By  William  Griffith.  The  Hud- 
son-Kimberly  Publishing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6x9  in.    145  pages.    50c. 

Fight  with  France  for  North  America  (The). 
By  A.  G.  Bradley.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5V4X9in.    400  pages.    $S. 

Not  a  work  of  oripnal  research,  but  a  graphic 
account  of  the  triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
over  the  French  in  the  war  of  1756-1 763,  which 
established  British  supremacy  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  author  finds  the  recollection  of 
this  great  struggle  peculiarly  grateful  and 
comforting  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the 
conflict  now  going  on  in  South  Africa  for  the 
establishment  of  British  supremacy  there. 

Fortunes  of  Claude  (The).  By  Edgar  Picker- 
ing. Illustrated.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  New  York. 
^X7^in.    138  pages.    $1^ 

Germans  in  Colonial  Times  (The).  By  Lucy 
Forney  Bittinger.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   5x7%  in.   314  pages.    $liO. 

This  volume  has  both  the  merits  and  the 
.shortcomings  of  a  spirited  defense  of  the  au- 
thor's own  people ;  and  the  merits  ereatly  out- 
weigh the  shortcomings.  In  rebellion  against 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  have  been  treated  by  New  England 
historians,  the  author  brings  out  in  such  high 
relief  the  religious  aspirations  which  impelled 
much  of  the  German  immigration,  and  the 
conspicuous  part  played  by  German  immi- 
grants in  the  struggle  for  independence,  that 
the  reader  may  forfi;et  the  general  sluggish- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  exiles  from  the 
oppressed  countries  of  the  Palatinate.  Never- 
theless, the  work  she  has  done  is  an  important 
one  for  truth  and  justice,  since  it  will  compel 
further  recognition  of  the  contributions  to  our 
National  development  from  other  than  Anglo- 
Saxon  sources,  and  force  its  readers  to  make 
the  same  distmctions  between  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  that  thev  all 
make  as  a  matter  of  course  between  Yankees 
and  Yankees. 

Herod:  A  Tragedy.  By  Stephen  Phillips. 
John  Lane,  New  York,  i^xiy^  in.  126  pages.  $1.50. 
Mr.  Phillips's  new  tragedy  has  called  forth 
almost  unstinted  praise  from  the  English 
critics ;  and,  in  its  stage-presentation  by  Mr. 
Tree,  has  been  one  of  the  genuine  successes 
of  the  season.  It  will  receive  further  attention 
in  these  columns. 

History  of  Philosophy.  By  Thomas  Hunter, 
M.A.  (Science  Primers.)  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.  4x6  in.  128  pages.  35c 
For  a  brief  but  clear  outline  of  the  main  points 
of  a  great  and  abstruse  subject,  this  is,  m  the 
main,  well  done.  Hegelians,  however,  would 
object  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  point  of 
strength  in  Hegel's  philosophy,  its  doctrine  of 
the  immanence  of  divine  reason  in  the  world. 
Some  objection  must  also  be  taken  to  the  con- 
venient vocabulary  of  philosophical  terms. 
Idealism,  for  instance,  is  to  be  generally  de- 
fined as  the  doctrine  that  Reality  abides  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  not  in  the  realm  of 
sense.  Its  definition  in  this  primer,  as  **  the 
doctrine  that  the  objects  commonly  believed 
to  be  external  to  our  senses  are  merely  ideas," 
is  true  only  of  one  type  of  Idealism. 
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Henry  Barrow  and  the  Exiled  Church  of  Am- 
sterdam. By  Fred.  J.  Powicke,  Ph.D.  James 
Clarke  &  Co.,  London.  7s.  6d. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  luminous  of 
recent  books  on  the  oripns  of  Congregation- 
alism. Indeed,  it  is  of  still  wider  interest,  for  it 
is  a  first-hand  study  of  a  subject  vitally  related 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  Nation.  The  author 
is  a  scholarly  Congregational  minister,  whose 
home  is  at  Hatherlow,  near  Stockport,  Eng- 
land. The  result  of  his  studies  seems  to  prove 
that  Henry  Barrow,  "rather  than  Robert 
Browne  and  John  Robinson,  deserves  to  be 
named  emphatically  the  founder  of  English 
Congregationalism."  The  heroic  quality  of 
Barrow,  his  passionate  devotion  to  an  ideal 
end,  his  absolute  single-heartedness,  are  all 
more  fully  traced  in  this  book  than  in  any 
other  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  story 
of  the  Amsterdam  Church  is  clearly  told,  and 
should  be  read  especially  by  all  who  may  have 
fallen  in  witli  Mr.  Arb^n*s  "  Story  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers."  With  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Arber  this  author  is  in  radical  disagreement. 
The  book  is  written  in  an  attractive  and  per- 
si>icuous  style,  and  is  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  the  works  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon,  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Mackennal.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  best  results  of  the  recent  revival  of  inter- 
est in  Puritan  history  and  literature  which  is 
so  evident  both  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

Instruction  for  Chinese  Women  and  Girls. 
By  Lady  Tsao.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin.  Illustrated.  Eaton  &  Mains, 
New  York.    5V4X7y4in.   86  pages.    75c 

In  the  Misty  Realm  of  Fable.  By  Emma 
Robinson  Kleckner.  Illustrated.  The  K.  R.  Don- 
nelley &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago.    5y4X7%  in.    148  pages. 

In  a  modest  way  this  little  book  undertakes  to 
cover  something  the  same  field  as  that  of  Haw- 
thorne's charmmg  "Wonder  Book."  It  is 
more  comprehensive  in  the  subjects  treated  as 
it  attempts  to  tell  in  a  simple  way  something 
about  all  the  Greek  myths  and  legends.  As  a 
result,  the  stories  are  very  brief ;  and  of  course 
they  are  from  a  literary  point  vastly  inferior 
to  Hawthorne's  tales  where  the  same  subjects 
are  treated  by  both  authors.  The  book  has 
a  place  as  an  easy  and  simple  wa^  of  teaching 
Greek  mythological  lore  to  children.  The 
illustrations  are  not  successful,  and  the  print- 
ing as  a  frontispiece  of  the  portrait  of  the  child 
to  whom  the  stories  are  supposed  to  be  told 
strikes  us  as  a  mistake,  to  say  the  least. 

Jonas  Gilman  Clark :  In  Memoriam.    Tributes 

fUhered   by  Susan  Wright  Clark.     The  Atlantic 
ublishing  and  Engraving  Co.,  New  York.    8x10% 
in.  58pages. 

Lapidaries  (The),  and  Aunt  Deborah  Hears 
"The  Mewiah."  By  Mrs.  EUzabeth  Cheney. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  5x7y4  in.  JO  pages. 
30c. 

Lc  Due  de  Reichstadt.  Par  Madame  H.  Cas- 
tegnier  et  G.  Castegnier.  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York.    SVixS^in.    40  pages.    50c 

Life  of  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  and 
of  Caroline  M.  Sawyer.  Bv  Richard  Eddy,  S.T.D. 
Illustrated.  The  Universaiist  Publishing  House, 
Boston.    5»^x8Hin.    458  pages.    $2. 

The  history  of  Universal  ism  in  this  country  is 


largely  written  in  the  biography  of  the  man  to 
whom,  not  alone  indeed,  but  more  than  to  any 
other,  its  denominational  organization  and  its 
educational  equipment  are  due.  These  arc 
his  monument.  As  a  pioneer  in  its  establish- 
ment and  development,  a  prince  amone  its 
Sreachers^  and  a  trainer  of  hundreds  of  stu- 
ents  for  its  ministry,  he  isfidy  and  deservedly 
commemorated,  together  with  his  helpful  wife, 
in  this  volume.  It  has  an  interest  wider  than 
his  denominational  fellowship,  as  the  portrait 
of  an  ai>ostolic  man.  It  also  reads  a  lesson  to 
the  diminishing  tribe  of  polemics  in  its  record 
of  the  accessions  brought  to  the  Universaiist 
fellowship  by  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  its 
doctrines. 

••  Le  Roman  d'une  Pussie  Chat."  By  Fred- 
erick Rogers,  D.C.L.  The  American  Publishing  Co., 
Detroit.    5V4X8in.    235  pages.    $IJ0. 

Lux  VitK :  As  Seen  in  the  Life  of  John  Paulus. 
By  Rev.  S.  M.  Vernon,  D.D.  Eaton  &  Mauis,  New 
York.    5x7*^  in.    ^  pages.    $1.50. 

Madame :  A  Life  of  Henrietta,  Daughter  of 
Charles  I.  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  Julia 
Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  Second  Edition. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5^x9  in.   ««6 


The  daughter  of  Charles  I.  occupied  a  position 
in  French  and  English  affairs  which  gave  her 
peculiar  opportunities  for  writing  with  knowl- 
edge and  also  with  freedom  of  great  events 
and  great  personages.  1 1  is  rather  remarkable 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  her 
correspondence ;  certainly  no  other  book  on  the 
subject  exists  which  will  at  all  compare  with 
this  in  completeness  and  general  interest 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  woman  of  at- 
tractive personality,  and  she  was  a  letter-writer 
of  rare  qualities.  These  letters  are  replete 
with  human  interest  and  often  with  humor; 
moreover,  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
memorable  events  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL 
and  of  Louis  XIV. 

Men  who  Made  the  Nation  (The).  By  Edvrin 
Erie  Sparks,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  51/4X7%  in.  415  pages,  $2. 
A  strong  and  original  piece  of  work.  It  is  not 
a  collection  of  biographies,  as  the  tide  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  out  a  general  history  of  this 
countrv  from  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  the 
struggle  against  England  to  the  reunion  of  the 
States  after  the  struggle  over  slavery.  This 
general  history  is  tola  throurii  a  succession  of 
narratives  centering  in  the  lives  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert 
Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton,  George  Wash- 
ing^on,Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  Qay,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  theory  upon 
which  the  author  has  constructed  his  work  can- 
not be  stated  more  compactiy  than  he  himself 
states  it  in  his  own  preface.  His  words  are 
as  follows : 

That  a  recital  of  the  events  in  the  Nation's  career 
without  the  persons  connected  therewith  is  to  the  un- 
trained reader  an  empty  stage.  However  magnificently 
.set,  it  is  lifeless  without  the  players. 

That  at  any  given  period  of  affairs  one  man  wiU  be 
found  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  events  naturally 
group  themselves  about  him. 
The  book  goes  far  to  establbh  this  thesis.    If 
in  his  next  edition,  which  ou^t  soon  to  be 
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called  for,  the  author  will  insert  a  chapter  ui>on 
Calhoun,  or,  better  still,  Davis,  his  narrative 
will  cover  evenr  important  phase  of  the 
Nation^s  political  development.  Furthermore, 
this  wide  field  will  not  only  be  covered,  but 
exploited  with  exceptional  thorouc^hness,  for 
altnough  this  is  distinctively  a  popiuar  history, 
it  is  none  the  less  the  work  of  a  profound  stu- 
dent who  has  made  it  popular  and  kept  it  com- 
pact by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  things  which  do 
not  interest  and  do  not  signify. 

Miscellanies.  By  Edward  Fitzeerald.  (Golden 
Treasury  Series.)  The  Macmil&n  Co.,  New  York. 
4x6%  in.  207  pages.  $1. 
This  latest  addition  to  the  "  Golden  Treasury 
Series  "contains  the  Memoir  of  Bernard  Bar- 
ton, a  paper  on  Euphranor,  a  short  paper  on 
Charles  Lamb,  and  various  other  brief  and  char- 
acteristic chsmters;  also  three  poems  under 
the  head  of  "  Occasional  Verses."  These  were 
printed  privately  nine  jears  ago;  they  will 
bear  preservation,  as  this  example  abundantly 
proves : 

TO  A  VIOLET 

Fair  violet  I  sweet  saint ! 

Answer  us— Whither  art  thou  gone? 
Ever  thou  wert  so  still,  and  faint. 

And  fearing  to  be  look'd  upon. 
We  cannot  say  that  one  hath  died, 
Who  wont  to  live  so  unespied. 
But  crept  away  unto  a  stiller  spot. 
Where  jnen  may  stir  the  grass,  and  find  thee  not 

Missionary  Calendar  (The).  The  Fleming  H. 
ReveUCo.,NewYork. 

Monday  Sermons:  Twenty  Newspaper  Es- 
say*. By  Paul  M.  Paine.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Syracuag,  New  York.    6x8H  in.    54  pages.    Paper 

We  shaJl  speak  of  this  book  hereafter. 

Musket  and  Sword.     By  Edwin  C.  Bennett. 

The    Cobum    Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    4%x7  in. 

344  pages.  $1.25. 
This  is  a  plain  and  straightforward  narration 
of  the  experiences  of  a  private  soldier  in  our 
Civil  W^.  1 1  does  not  pretend  to  be  literature 
in  the  highest  sense,  but  it  has  the  quality  of 
graphic  description,  and  it  lets  the  reader  see 
how  the  citizen  soldier  looked  at  plans  of 
campaign,  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  man- 
agement of  troops,  the  canteen  question,  the 
services  of  chaplains,  and  other  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  also  furnishes  man^  clearly 
drawn  pictures  of  engagements,  skirmishes, 
and  battles. 

New  England  Primer  (The).  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury- Reprint.  To  which  are  added  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  and  Mr.  Cotton's  Catechism,  etc  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.   3x4H  in.    100  pages. 

New  Greek  Method  (A).  By  William  James 
Seelye.  The  Herald  Printing:  Co.,  Wooster,  O. 
5*4X7%  in.    155  pages.    75c. 

The  design  of  this  primer  is  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  beginners  in  Greek.  The  essen- 
tials of  Greek  grammar  are  introduced  as 
required,  and  exercises  in  reading  at  sight 
serve  to  prepare  for  taking  up  the  Anabasis. 

Not  in  Temples  Made  with  Hands.  By  A.  B. 
Seaforth.  Published  by  the  Author,  Boston.  4^x7 
in.   66  pages. 

On  account  of  a  crude  literary  style,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  understand  the  author.  The 
rdatiOQ  of  his  title  to  bis  central  thought 


seems  to  appear  in  the  statement  that,  since 
the  Divine  is  Omnipresent,  oneness  with  the 
Divine  [hereafter]  cannot  be  in  place  [/>., 
a  local  abode],  but  must  be  "everywhere, 
equally."  This  seems  to  ignore  the  ethical 
view  in  favor  of  the  physical.  Whatever  sort 
of  immortality  this  promises  is  not  individual : 
"individual  life  in  Nature  is  that  of  succes- 
sion." There  are  some  suggestive  speculations 
here,  in  line  with  those  of  some  leaders  in 
psychical  research,  but,  except  for  compara- 
tively few,  litUe  hope  appears  for  the  living 
but  a  return  to  the  natural  reservoir  from 
which  they  issued. 

Qle  Mars'  an'  Die  Miss.  By  Edmund  K. 
Goldsborough,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  National 
PubUshing  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.  5x7*4  in.  219 
pages.    $US. 

On  Life's  Stairway.  By  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowks.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7  in. 
126  pages.    11.25. 

Outlines  of  Human  Physiology.  By  F. 
Schenck,  M.D.,  and  A.  Giirber,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  William 
D.  Zoethout,  Ph.D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5Hx»%in.    3J9  pages. 

This  is  a  book  for  mature  readers.  For  a 
general  survey  of  its  subject  in  all  important 
facts,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  medi- 
cal students,  and  is  of  the  highest  authority 
among  text-books.  Outside  of  text-books, 
however,  lie  some  facts  of  importance  for  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vital  phe- 
nomena. For  these,  as  established  by  recent 
researches,  the  student  must  depend  for  the 
present  on  monographs. 

Overheard  in  the  Wittington  Family.  Draw- 
ings by  Charles  Allan  Gilbert  The  Life  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.    10x14  in.    $X 

These  illustrations  taken  from  **  Life  "  are  not 
without  point  and  excellence,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  them  which  might  be  improved. 
In  many  instances  they  lack  vitality ;  they 
neither  move  nor  breathe.  The  lines  are  uni- 
formly clever,  though  by  no  n]eans  always  in 
the  best  taste. 

Postal    Deficit    (The).     By  H.  T.  Newcomb. 

William    Baliantyne   &   Son,   Washington,  D.  C. 

5x7%  in.  158  pages.  $1. 
An  able  statement  of  the  reply  of  the  railroads 
to  the  demand  that  their  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  should  be  reduced.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  author's  ability  is  not  supple- 
mented by  an  equal  concern  for  fairness,  and 
his  method  of  treating  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  reacts  agamst  himself  and  his 
cause.  For  example,  when  he  takes  up  the 
resolutions  drafted  by  Mr.  Finlay  Acker  and 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  he 
attempts  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  following 
cavalier  fashion : 

MISSTATEMENTS    IN  THE  TRUTH 

RESOLUTIONS  Average  mail  rate  per  tou 

First.  That  railway  pay  mile  in  1878,  23.167  cents; 

had  not  declined  in  twenty  in  1898, 12J67  cents ;  decline, 

years.  4575  per  cent. 

Second.   That  the  rate  Average  mail  rate,  12S7 

f>aid  to  railways  for  haul-  cents  per  ton  per  100  miles, 
ng  mail  averaged  $40  per 
ton  per  100  mil^. 

Now,  the  second  "  misstatement  **  in  the  reso; 
lutions  referred  to  the  estimated  cost  of  haul- 
ing "  mail,"  whU^  th^  "truth,"  as  the  autfeor 
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terms  it,  is  the  estimated  cost  of  hauling  "  mail " 
and  "  equipment  "—the  equipment  bemg  reck- 
oned to  weigh  as  much  as  the  mail.  The  first 
"  misstatement "  is  even  less  open  to  the  au- 
thor's correction.  Mr.  Acker  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  recognized  that  the  average  rate  per 
ton  mile  had  been  reduced,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  reduction  was  due  entirely  to  increased 
quantity  of  mail  hauled  on  all  the  roads. 
The  roads  were  always  and  rig^htly  allowed 
more  per  pound  when  the  quantity  was  small, 
and  less  when  it  was  large,  and  to-dav  the 
average  quantity  hauled  over  each  miie  of 
track  is  treble  what  it  was  in  the  seventies. 
For  hauling  the  same  quantity,  however,  the 
rates  are  precisely  the  same  as  twenty-odd  years 
ago,  though  the  same  quantity  of  all  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  commodities  can  now 
be  purchased  for  a  third  less  than  then.  Mr. 
Newcomb's  claim  that  the  hauling  of  more 
mail  at  the  very  rates  in  force  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  constitutes  a  reduction  in  rates 
amounting  to  about  one-half  is  the  foundation 
of  his  entire  book.  Using  the  date  1873,  he 
urges  that  because  the  quantity  of  mail  hauled 
has  since  increased  elevenfold,  while  the  pay- 
ment of  the  railroads  has  increased  but  five- 
fold, therefore  the  rate  of  compensation  to  the 
railroads  has  been  reduced  fifty-three  per  cent. 
Had  he  used  the  same  methods  to  figure  the 
compensation  of  postmasters  and  clerks,  he 
would  have  reported  that  the  amount  of  mail 
handled  by  them  had  increased  elevenfold 
while  their  aggree^ate  salaries  had  increasea 
but  threefold,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  post  officials  had  been  reduced 
seventy  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  not  to  jud^e 
Mr.  Newcomb  as  severely  as  he  judges  his 
opponents. 

Prelude  and  the  Play  (The).    By  Rufus  Mann. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 
This  notice  of  a  story  published  last  fall  is 
belated  because  only  recently  has  a  copy  of  it 
come  to  our  table :  and  yet  it  seems  too  note- 
worthy a  novel  to  be  passed  by.  The  scenes, 
the  incidents,  the  characters  portrayed,  the 
life  described,  are  all  American.  The  author 
is  evidendy  acquainted  with  the  world  and 
has  drawn  nis  characters  from  original  studies 
in  life,  not  from  literature.  The  interest  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  development  of  the  characters, 
not  in  any  ingenuity  ot  plot  nor  in  any  rapidity 
of  movement  dramatic  incident,  or  sensational 
or  scenic  effect.  With  two  exceptions,  the 
incidents  are  just  such  as  might  easily  occur  in 
any  American  life,  and  they  produce  just  such 
effects  as  they  might  produce  on  characters 
like  George  and  Alexandra.  Even  these 
exceptional  incidents  are  not  impossible,  but 
they  appear  too  melodramatic  for  the  general 
social  atmosphere  of  the  book.  It  requires 
no  great  discernment  to  see  Cambridge  re- 
flected in  Canterbury,  and  the  spirit  of  Har- 
vard is  so  well  epitomized  in  the  following 
sentence  that  we  may  be  sure  that  Rufus 
Mann  is  familiar  with  that  university:  "*It 
must  be  a  tremendous  comfort,'  said  Talcott 
senior,  *  to  have  one  person,  at  least,  who  knows 
what  he  thinks  and  who  can  compel  others 
to  believe.'  *  That's  not  what  the  members 
of  tb^  Faculty  are  after,'  said  George,  with  a 


sly  look ; '  ihey  want  ideas  to  steal  in  ^adually 
and  amicably,  so  they  say.  They  maintain  it's 
not  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  be  partisan, 
but  to  give  the  fellows  the  best  that's  known 
in  the  world.' "  Keen  observation,  clear  per- 
ception, photo^aphic  portraiture,  with  inci- 
dent invented  simply  to  oring  out  the  personal 
Dualities  of  the  actors  in  the  story,  rather  than 
ramatic  invention,  poetic  fancy,  or  creative 
imagination,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
thoroughly  American  realistic  novel. 

Report    of   the    Ecumenical    Conference '  on 
Foreign  MiMions.    Held  in  Carne^e  Hall  and 
Neighboring  ChurcheSj  April  ax  to  Hay  x.   2  vols. 
First  Edition,  Twenty-hve   Thousand.     American 
Tract  Society,  New  York:  Religious  Tract  Society, 
London.    6Vix9V4in.    558, 484  pages.    |1.50. 
The  value  of  these  eagerly  expected  volumes 
is  sufficiently  understood.    Besides  their  com- 
plete report  of  all  the  addresses  and  discus- 
sions of  diose  memorable  ten  days,  an  ample 
appendix   contains    the    programme    of    the 
conference,  its  organization  and  lists  of  com- 
mittees, a  list  of  its  constituent  Boards  and 
Societies,  a  list  of  its  members  and  attending 
missionaries,  a  statistical  summary  of  foreign 
missions  ana  their  work  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  compilation  of  the  missionarv  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  six  Western  lan- 
guages.   This  alone  fills  twenty-eight  double- 
columned  pages  of  close  print.    A  full  index 
completes  tiie  value  of  the  work  for  reference. 

Sesame  and  Lilies  and  the  King  of  the  Golden 
River.  By  John  Ruskin.  Edited  by  Herbert  Bates. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  4x5%  in.  230 
pages.   25c. 

Short  History  of  French  Literature  (A).  By 
L.  E.  Kastner,  B.A.,  and  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  312  pages.  $1.25. 
The  period  covered  bjr  this  work  extends  from 
1050  to  the  present  time.  The  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  each  successive  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  the  sixteenth,  is  reviewed 
in  its  five  books,  which  include  one  on  the 
"Age  of  Transition,"  or  the  revolutionary 
period,  1789-1820.  Large  space  is  given  to 
authors  of  the  first  rank,  with  biographical 
sketches  and  analyses  of  their  more  im|>ortant 
works.  The  subject-matter  under  review  in 
each  book  is  regularly  distributed  as  Poctrv, 
Drama,  and  Prose.  A  critical  prelude  to  each, 
or  "  general  view,"  furnishes  a  helpful  orienta- 
tion for  the  reader.  A  large  body  of  literature 
is  thus  brought  within  the  convenient  limits  of 
a  short  critical  history.  As  such,  and  as  an 
introduction  to  special  studies,  it  is  an  excel- 
lently done  work. 

Stories  of  My  Four  Friends  (The).     By  Jane 
•    Andrews.     £(Mted  by   Margaret   Andrews   Allen. 
Illustrated.    Ginn  &  Co.,  *" 
pages.   45c. 


.Boston.   4^4X6% in.    100 


Survivals.  By  Lewis  V.  F.  Randolph.  Em- 
bellished by  Bryson  Burroughs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
,  Sons,  New  York  and  London.  7%x5H  in.  89  pages. 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Randolph  has  preserved 
various  poems  that  have  escaped  the  fates  of 
their  kindred  in  destruction  or  oblivion.  They 
bear  the  impress  of  an  idealism  which,  as  he 
humorously  suggests,  might  have  risked  at 
an  earlier  period  of  his  life  the  unfavorable 
jud^ent  of  his  seniors  in  the  financial  world, 
as  incompatible  with  a  successful  business 
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career.  Some  of  them  have,  in  addition  to  the 
harmony  of  good  verse,  an  ethical  value  and  a 
religious  uplift  which  fully  justify  their  elec- 
tion to  iH-eservation  in  this  handsomely  illus- 
trated volume. 


Teaching  of  Mathematics  (The)  in  the  Higher 
Schools  of  PruMia.  By  J.  W.  A.  Young,  Ph.D. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sxl^^in.  141 
pages.  80c 
Professor  Young  here  exhibits  the  results  of 
the  long  experience  of  forei^  schools  of  ac- 
knowledged excellence  as  a  mirror  for  judicious 
self-criticism  by  American  teachers.  He  finds 
that  in  our  method  of  mathematical  teaching 
there  is  "tremendous  waste;"  that  we  take 
seven-fourths  as  much  time  in  accomplishing  a 
given  result  as  is  taken  in  Prussia.  Our  good 
points  he  fairly  appreciates,  while  he  notes  the 
weak  points  which  comparison  with  the  Prus- 
sian method  discloses.  His  critique,  based  on 
persona]  observation  during  a  year  of  residence 
abroad,  deserves  careful  consideration  of  the 
practical  suggestions  to  which  it  leads. 

Treasury  of  American  Sacred  Song  (The). 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  Garrett  Horder.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Henry  Frowde,  London. 
5x7Hm.  401  pages. 
When  this  selection  from  the  sacred  verse  of 
American  writers  was  published,  representing 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  poets  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance  and  excellence. 
The  Oudook  pointed  out  its  many  admirable 
features  and  its  general  usefulness.  It  has 
now  been  issued  in  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  new  poems  by  such  well-known 
writers  as  Dr.  van  Dyke,  Miss  Guiney,  Mr. 
Mifflin,  and  others.  1 1  is  pre-eminendy  a  book 
for  the  home  library,  for  it  is  not  only  a  coUec- 
tion  of  verse,  but  it  is  a  body  of  meditative 
writing. 

Tribune  Primer  (The).  By  Eugene  Field. 
Illustrations  by  John  C.  Frohn.  Henry  A.  Dicker- 
man  &  Son,  Boston.  4%X7  in.  %  pages. 
Mr.  Eugene  Field's  first  book,  published  in 
Denver  eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  author 
was  editor  of  the  Denver  "  Tribune."  It  is 
now  reprinted  with  original  illustrations  by 
Mr.  John  C.  FroKn,  and  is  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Field's  earlier  humor;  that 
is  to  say,  of  his  early  journalistic  style. 

Truth  about  the  Philippines  (The)  from  Official 
Records  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  H.  H.  Van 
Meter.  George  M.  HiU  Co.,  Chicago.  SVix?^  in. 
412  pages. 
The  writer  of  this  book  probably  had  no  in- 
tention to  mislead  the  reader  by  its  title,  but 
the  use  of  the  words  "  official  and  authentic," 
nevertheless,  will  lead  many  to  look  in  the 
book  for  an  impartial  statement  of  facts  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Instead  he  will 
find  a  partisan"  and  perfervid  presentation  of 
anti-imperialist  views,  with  numerous  quota- 
tions from  official  documents  and  letters  which 
support  that  side  of  the  argument.  For  pur- 
poses of  reference  and  study  the  book  will 
not  supply  the  place  of  what  we  hope  yet  to 
have  from  some  source — namel]^,  a  thorough 
study  of  all  official  documents,  with  the  print- 
ing of  copious  extracts  bearing  materially  on 
the  important  problems  involved,  whether  of 
advantage  to  one  side  of  the  argument  or  the 
other.    Mr.  Van  Meter's  generalposition may 


be  seen  by  a  single  phrase :  **  Perverting  the 
war  for  freedom  in  Cuba  into  this  cruel,  cow- 
ardly war  of  conquest  in  the  Philippines  was 
as  dastardly  a  deed  as  ever  disgraced  any 
nation." 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Missions  Before 
Carey.  By  Lemuel  Call  Barnes,  D.D.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  The  Christian  Culture  Press, 
Chicago.  5V4x7%in.  504  pages.  $1J0. 
This  volume  at  once  takes  rank  as  a  standard 
work,  indispensable  to  any  thorough  student 
of  Christian  Missions.  Numerous  as  are 
recent  works  on  the  subject,  this  alone  fills 
great  gaps  in  the  record  with  memorable  facts, 
and  names  that  deserve  perpetual  honor — Las 
Casas,  for  instance,  the  apostle  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  Antonio  Vieira,  the  apostle  of 
Brazil.  A  conspicuous  trait  is  the  fair  appre- 
ciation which  this  Protestant  writer  gives  to 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  declaring  that, 
however  faulty  their  work,  **  the  western  hem- 
isphere owes  an  incalculable  debt  of  grati- 
tude "  to  them.  One  sees  from  his  account  of 
Spanish  missions  in  the  Philippines  that  our 
own  hope  in  solving  the  problem  there  con- 
fronting us  centers  in  our  missionaries.  Mr. 
Barnes  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  han- 
dling such  a  voluminous  story  as  that  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  since  the  Christian  era.  The  geo- 
graphical treatment  which  he  has  given  it 
avoids  all  confusion  of  details.  A  chronologi- 
cal conspectus,  a  selected  bibliography,  and  an 
index  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  m  this  com- 
pact and  comprehensive  work. 

What  is  Catholicism  ?    By  Edmond  Scherer. 

Translated  by  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  Seed.    E.  P. 

Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8in.  191  pages.  |U5. 
In  his  introduction  to  this  translation,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  declares  that  the  pas- 
sage-at-arms  between  Professor  Mivart  and 
Cardinal  Vaughan  and  the  excommunication 
of  the  eminent  scientist  show  that  Catholi- 
cism can  never-  be  tolerant ;  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  must,  for  the  sake  of  her  integrity, 
remain  essentially  what  she  was  in  the  days 
of  Galileo.  This  being  the  fact,  in  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's judgment,  the  publication  of  the  letters 
of  M.  Scherer,  which  were  originally  called 
forth  by  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  are  specially  timely ; 
for  the  eminent  critic  and  student  was  not 
only  a  master  of  an  admirable  French  style, 
but  was  a  very  keen  dialectic,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  field.  His  book  is  entirely  courte- 
ous, but  singularly  direct  and  incisive,  chal- 
lenging the  authority  and  claims  of  the  Roman 
Church,  taking  up  in  succession,  in  a  series  of 
letters,  authority  in  Catholicism,  the  proofs 
of  Catholicism,  Catholic  doctrine,  the  Catholic 
Sacraments,  Catholic  morality,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  Catholicism.  The  discussion  is  con- 
ducted by  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  Prot- 
estant, but  who  was  also  a  thinker  of  dispas- 
sionate temper  and  of  admirable  spirit. 

World's  Orators  (The).  Vol.  VII.,  Orators 
of  England,  Part  11.  Vol.  VIII.,  Orators  of  Amer- 
ica. Part  I.  Edited  by  Guy  Carlton  Lee,  Ph.D. 
With  the  CoUaboration  of  Franklin  L.  Riley,  Ph.D. 
(University  Edition.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    6x9V4in.    >330  per  volume. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Beautifying  Washington 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  was  glad  to  note  your  hearty  approval 
of  the  movement  systematically  to  improve 
the  National  Capital.  What  you  say 
about  a  park  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  is  all  true ;  but  should 
not  Congress  also  forbid  the  erection  of 
any  more  buildings  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  plans  for  which  have  not  been 
approved  by  a  proper  Board  ?  In  short, 
should  not  a  peremptory  step  be  put  to 
any  further  disfigurement  of  what  can  be 
and  should  be  made  the  finest  street, 
boulevard,  and  highway  in  the  world? 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  still  another 
change  is  imperative.  The  location  of 
the  Treasury  Building  makes  it  necessary 
to  abandon  Pennsylvania  Avenue  west  of 
K  Street,  and  to  widen  E  Street  (I  think 
it  is)  south  of  the  Treasury,  White  House, 
Army  and  Navy  buildings,  and  on  to  the 
river,  from  which  point  a  grand  boulevard 
and  highway  might  be  run  to  the  Blue 
Mountains.  From  the  south  side,  the 
buildings  mentioned,  being  on  higher 
ground,  present  a  very  much  handsomer 
appearance  than  they  do  from  the  streets 
north  of  them.  Indeed,  from  that  side 
the  Treasury  building  is  in  a  hole.  From 
the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  East  Capitol 
Street  or  Maryland  Avenue  might  be 
turned  into  a  wide  boulevard  and  highway 
and  extended  to  Baltimore,  with  a  double- 
track  electric  line  for  through  trains  ind 
another  for  local  travel,  with  abundant 
space  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  and 
pedestrians.  Would  not  such  a  high- 
way, from  Baltimore  to  and  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  "  the  bound- 
less West,"  be  a  source  of  endless 
pleasure  to  multitudes  of  people  ?  And 
would  it  not  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  streets  and  roads  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Not  being  an  architect,  it  is  with  some 
hesitation  that  I  submit  another  sugges- 
tion. The  Capitol  is  undoubtedly  a  mag- 
nificent building  as  it  is,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  two  very  serious  defects. 
From  some  points  of  view  the  beautiful 
dome  (that  I  never  tire  ga^^ing  at)  suggests 


a  hat  driven  over  the  head  of  a  broad- 
shouldered  man.  Does  not  its  base  need 
to  be  elevated  ?  A  more  serious  fault  is 
that  the  building  is  too  long  for  its  height ; 
is  too  flat  topped ;  and  too  much  of  its 
beauty  is  in  its  wings.  In  comparison 
with  these,  the  central  building  is  small 
and  common.  Now,  imagine  it  replaced 
by  a  red  granite  building,  projecting 
further  front  and  rear  than  the  wings; 
some  of  it  one,  two,  or  even  three  stories 
higher  than  they ;  with  the  l^ase  of  the 
dome  plainly  visible  from  every  direction. 
Would  not  the  effect  be  superb  ?  Wash- 
ington is  slowly  becoming  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  the  world,  and  I  pity 
the  man  who  is  not  pleased  by  this  fact, 
and  who  does  not  wish  to  see  it  forge  to 
the  front  faster  and  faster,  until  it  has 
more  attractions  for  cultivated  and  honest 
Americans  than  any  foreign  city. 

Topeka,KaiL  ALBERT  GrIFFIN. 

Butter  and  Oleomargarine 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  letter  of  "W.  B.  H."  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Outlook,  criticising  your 
very  fair  editorial  in  regard  to  the  Grout 
bill,  makes  it  manifest  that  the  writer  is 
familiar  neither  with  the  methods  of  grad- 
ing butter  in  the  great  markets  of  the 
country,  nor  with  the  text  and  purpose  of 
the  Grout  bill.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
in  genuine  butter  has  ever  yet  attempted 
to  renovate  "  white  butter  of  a  grade  just 
above  rancid "  and  place  it  upon  the 
market  as  Elgin  or  Western  creamery. 
The  expert  knowledge  of  every  handler 
of  the  article  would  detect  its  true  char- 
acter, and  it  would  go  into  the  markets  for 
just  what  it  was.  In  the  case  of  oleomar- 
garine the  whole  method,  from  manufac- 
turer to  retailer,  is  different  from  that  of 
genuine  butter.  Take  Swift  &  Co.,  for 
instance.  They  are  large  producers  of 
oleomargarine.  They  have  in  every  city 
and  town  of  considerable  size  in  the 
United  States  a  cold-storage  and  distrib- 
uting plant  for  meats  and  their  other 
products.  They  do  not  retail,  but  distrib- 
ute to  the  retailer.  Neither  do  they  try 
to  deceive  him  and  make  him  think  that 
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they  are  furnishing  him  genuine  Western 
creamery  butter  at  fourteen  cents,  when 
his  neighboring  grocer  is  forced  to  pay 
twenty-four  cents  at  Elgin,  111.  It  is  sold 
to  him  for  just  what  it  is.  But  should 
this  individual  have  by  chance  unusual 
business  talent,  he  quickly  sees  how  he 
can  sell  a  very  attractive  article  for 
twenty-six  cents,  while  his  rival  must  sell 
for  twenty-eight  cents  in  order  to  make 
the  fair  profits  of  a  legitimate  business. 
It  is  the  temptation  of  enormous  profits, 
with  a  chance  to  undersell  slightly  at  the 
same  time  a  rival,  that  induces  so  many 
retailers  to  handle  the  imitation  butter. 
The  author  of  the  Grout  bill  intended  to 
remove  that  temptation  by  taxing  the  col- 
ored oleomargarine  ten  cents  a  pound, 
and  reducing  on  uncolored  oleomargarine 
the  tax  to  one-quarter  cent  per  pound! 
It  seems  as  if  '^  the  shadow  of  the  ballot- 
box"  in  this  movement  is  cast  by  the 
great  army  of  consumers  who  justly  v.ish 
to  know  what  they  are  purchasing.  Gran- 
gers do  not  have  to  consume  oleomarga- 
rine, and  their  interest  is  enlisted  because 
imitation  butter  displaces  some  genuine 
butter.  But  let  oleomargarine  be  put 
upon  the  market  for  what  it  is,  and  no 
Granger  will  e^rer  complain  of  unfair 
competition  from  oleomargarine.  At  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciations of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart- 
ments at  Milwaukee,  in  November  last. 
Commissioner  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  ex- 
plained accurately  the  sentiment  which 
has  crystallized  in  the  Grout  bill.  He 
said:  "The  Grout  bill  primarily  is  not 
l^slation  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  any 
class.  It  is  a  measure  to  render  prac- 
tically impossible  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  great  staple  food  in  such  a  form 
that  the  average  purchaser  or  consumer 
can  be  cheated  into  taking  something 
which  he  does  not  want  and  which  he 
does  not  pay  for." 

J.  H.  Bliss  &  Son. 

Glass  Factory  Farms, 
Feterboro*.  N.  Y. 

A  Correction 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Through  an  error  in  the  article  on  Jap- 
anese in  America,  a  wrong  address  was 
given.  Please  state  that  the  Rev.  Claude 
M.  Severance,  116  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  be  pleased  to  give 


further  information  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian work  done  for  Japanese  in  America. 

S. 

A  Sanitarium  for  Working  People 
Public  attention  has  more  and  more 
been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  tuberculosis  as  a  contagious  scourge. 
In  this  State  alone  in  the  year  '99  thirteen 
thousand  persons  died  from  tuberculosis, 
and  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  that  year  shows  an  increase  of 
three  hundred  deaths  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding. People  who  have  means  or 
friends  with  means  can  be  properly  and 
successfully  cared  for.  The  State  author- 
ities have  now  taken  action  and  are  about 
to  complete  a  sanitarium  for  the  very 
poor  who  are  suffering  from  tubercular 
consumption,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sar- 
anac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  Dr. 
Edward  Trudeau  has  done  so  fine  a  work 
both  on  the  scientific  side  of  investigation 
of  the  disease  and  of  practical  treatment 
of  it  in  private  homes  and  in  the  success- 
ful and  philanthropic  sanitarium  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  There  is,  however,  not 
yet  an  adequate  provision  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  working  girls,  self-sup- 
porting married  women,  and  children  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  in  this  city. 
With  the  object  of  providing  for  the 
special  need  for  working-girls  and  working- 
women,  there  has  been  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  well-known  philanthropic  women 
called  the  Stony  Wolde  Sanitarium  Build- 
ing Fund  Committee.  The  institution, 
which  this  Committee  has  planned  will  be 
non-sectarian,  and  will  be  conducted  in 
the  most  scientific  manner,  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  well-known  physi- 
cians, comprising  the  following  names: 
Drs.  Edward  G.  Janeway,  Francis  Dela- 
field,  George  F.  Shrady,  Charles  H. 
Knight,  Charies  M.  Cauldwell,  Arthur  G. 
Root,  Henry  Hun,  James  K  Newcomb. 
Only  patients  who  are  in  reduced  circum- 
stances will  be  received,  and,  in  order  to 
arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, those  in  incipient  stages  only  will  be 
admitted.  An  ideal  site  has  been  found 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  negotiations  are 
now  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  which  must  be  consummated 
soon.  The  Committee  desires  to  secure 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  fifty  thou- 
sand of  which  will  be  used  to  complete 
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and  equip  a  sanitarium,  the  other  fifty 
thousand  to  be  invested  as  a  nucleus  of 
an  endowment  fund.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars endows  a  bed  in  perpetuity.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  builds  a  twenty-rooift 
cottage,  and  five  thousand  a  ten-room  cot- 
tage.    One  hundred  dollars  furnishes   a 


room.  The  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  a  character  to  inspire  confi- 
dence not  only  in  its  object  but  in  its 
efficiency  and  sound  judgment.  Contri- 
butions may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  James  K 
Newcomb,  118  West  Sixty-ninth  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer'^s  name  and  address.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

I  would  like  a  list  of  the  most  helpful  as  well 
as  recent  works  on  comparative  religion,  touchinfi^ 
upon  primitive  religions  and  the  giadual  develop- 
ment of  tiie  great  religions  out  of  these.  Of  course 
1  have  Clarke's  "  TenGreat  Religions,"  Mattheson's 
'^Messages,"  Hardwick's^ChrUtand  Other  Masters*" 
Smitii's  "  Religion  of  the  Semites,"  and  a  number  of 
handbooks,  but  they  only  whet  the  apoetite.  The 
question  might  be  put  thus :  Can  The  Outlook  sug- 


gest a  course  of  reading  upon  comparative  religion, 
beginning  with  cults  of  the  primitive  type,  and  trac- 
ing their  development  into  the  great  world  sj-stems, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  growth  of  religion 
among  Semitic  peoples,  culminating  in  Hebraism 
and  finally  in  Christianity  ?  D.  S. 

Quite  the  best  book  on  the  history  of  religion  is  said  to 
be  De  la  Saussaye's  **  Lehrbuch  der  Religions-geschichte  " 
(Freiburg,  1896-7),  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has 
appeared  in  English— perhaps  not  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
rest.  Andrew  Lang's  work,  **  The  Making  of  Religion," 
is  quite  valoable.  Then  there  are  Rhys-Davids's  H  ibbert 
Lectures  in  1881  and  1886  on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion,"  as  illustrated  in  Buddhism  and  in  Celtic 
Heathendom.  See  also  Brinton's  "  Religions  of  Primitive 
Peoples,"  Budde's  "  Jewish  Religion  Before  the  Exile," 
andCheyne's  **  Jewish  Religion  After  the  Exile."  For 
brief  but  excellent  handbooks,  see  Menzies's  "  History  of 
Religion"  and  Geden's  '*  Studies  in  Comparative  Relig- 
ion "  (London,  1898) ;  also  the  series  now  being  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  two  of  which  have  appeared— 
Hopkins's  "  Religions  of  Jndia  "  and  Jastrow's  "  Relig- 
ion of  Ancient  Babybnia  and  Assyria."  The  Rev.  S. 
Johnson's  "  Orient  Religions  and  their  Relation  to 
Uniwaai  Religion"  is  an  elaborate  and  substantial 
work. 

1.  Is  there  a  Greek  Testament  published  hav- 
ing an  interlinear  (literal)  translation  ?  If  so,  where 
can  it  be  procured  and  at  what  price  ?  2.  There  was 
lately  published  a  Bible  having  both  the  common 
version  and  the  revised  venuon  printed,  showing 
the  changes  in  the  revised  version  by  inclosing  the 
changed  portions  in  brackets,  thus : 
**  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all  murmured,  saying 
(  That  he  is  gone  to  be  guest  \  _;rt.  _  .__„  ^.^^x .  , 
(He  is  gone  in  to  lodge  }  with  a  man  that  is  a 

sinner."    (Luke  xix.,  T.) 
Where  can  this  be  obtained,  and  its  price  ?  S. 

1.  Such  a  one  is  in  the  Bagster  series,  $3J5  (James  Pott 
&  Co.,  New  York).  2.  We  thinkthat  the  "  Two  Version 
Edition,"  published  by  H.  Frowde,  New  York,  of  whom 
inquire  for  the  price  in  different  bindings,  is  practically 
the  same  as  this. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  could  find  a  little 
poem  about  a  little  bird  which  sits  sineine  on  a  bough, 
and  knows  that  if  the  bough  should  Break  it  has 
wings  and  could  fly  ?    I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  it. 

C.  F.  L. 
Following  are  two  translations  of  the  little  poem ;  the 
first  is  from  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick's  "  Book  of 


Poems ;"  the  second  is,  we  believe,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Ames: 

THE  BIRD  OF  LIFE 

Let  us  be  like  a  bird,  a  moment  lighted 

Upon  a  twig  that  swings ; 
He  feels  it  sway,  but  sings  on  unaffrighted. 

Knowing  he  hath  his  wings.      —Victor  Hugp. 

Be  like  the  bird  that,  halting  in  her  flight 

Awhile,  on  boughs  too  slight. 
Feels  them  give  way  beneatn  her,  and  yet  sings, 

Knowing  that  she  has  wings. 

What  are  the  best  histories  of  Rome  to  read 
before  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall,"  which  corre- 
spond with  that  work  in  fullness  ?  What  novels  ot 
Balzac  maybe  given  young  people  to  read  (like  any 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray)  without  being 
expurgated?  H.  A.  M. 

1.  Merivale's  "Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic"  and 
"  Roman  Empire ;"  Mommsen's   "  History  of  Ronae." 

2.  "Ursule  Mirouet,"  "Modeste  Migncn,"  "*  Eugenie 
Grandet,"  "Une  T6n6breuse  Affaire,"  "C6sar  Birotteau," 
"  Le  M6decin  de  Campagne,"  "  Cur6  de  Tours." 

Is  it  possible  to  study  the  religious  develot>- 
ment  of  the  century  m  America  oy  means  of  the 
biographies  of  its  most  noted  preachers?  H  so, 
would  you  give  a  chronological  list  of  such  preachers  r 

S.C. 
Only  in  the  most  general  way.    As  the  men  of  most 
significance  we  should  name  William  Ellery  Channing, 
Horace  Bushnell,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Some  time  ag:o— in  1899,  I  think— a  case  of 
suspended  animation  occurred  in  a  town  in  Maine. 
A  local  minister  succeeded  in  bringing  about  resusci- 
tation. He  afterwards  claimed  uat  the  apparent 
death  was  real,  and  that  he  had  restored  life  in  the 
dead  body.  Can  the  editors  give  me  the  most  im- 
portant tacts  of  the  case?  If  not,  will  some  reader 
kindly  do  so  ?  The  names  of  the  difi^erent  parties 
and  the  name  of  the  town  are  especialljr  wanted. 
Has  anything,  outside  of  newspaper  articles,  been 
published  on  the  subject  ?  H.  P.  H. 


Note. — In  the  issue  for  January  5  The 
Outlook  printed  a  story  called  "A  Peasant 
Mother:  A  Recollection  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris."  This  title  was  followed  bjr  the  words 
"  From  the  French  of  Nora  lasigi."  This 
phrase  was  wrongly  worded  and  conveyed  a 
wrong  impression.  The  story,  in  point  ot  fact, 
was  written  by  Daudet,  and  was  translated  by 
Nora  lasigi.  The  error  in  the  caption  was 
entirely  that  of  the  editors.  The  translator 
was  in  no  way  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  charged  with 
claiming  the  authorship. 
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A  Matter  of  Interest 

TO  CONSERVATIVE  INVESTORS 


# 


"If  ANY  people  who 
M     ha 


have  money  to 
invest  ^re  wait- 
ing until  they  find 
some  safe  and  sure  in- 
vestment that  will  yield 
larger  returns  than 
mortgages  or  savings 
banks ;  and  in  these 
days  of  wildcat  specu- 
lation and  catch-penny 
schemes  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  opportunity 
of  this  description.  t 
Many  companies  are 
organized  simply  to 
defraud  the  public, 
and  the  people  who 
buy  the  stock  see  their 
money  wasted  in 
enormous  salaries  and 
extravagant  expense 
accounts. 

There  are,  however, 

r.iany  companies   that 

are    organized     on     a 

sound   l)asis   that   are 

carefully   handled    by 

honest  men,  and  these 

return  large  dividends 

to  those  who  buy  the 

stock. 

Among  the  companies  recently  formed  on  this  basis,  the  Skene  American  Automobile  Company 

stands  pre-eminent.     This  corporation  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ol  Maine,  with  an 

authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  divided  into  twenty  thousand  shares  with  a  par  value  of  $25  each. 

The  management  of  this  company  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
reh'ability,  who  are  perfectly  conversant  with  the  matters  they  have  in  charge. 

Our  factory  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  a  year,  and  \a  e  are  making  stieam- 
propelled  carriages  that  are  second  to  none,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  ihose  that  have  been 
steadily  in  active  use  during  that  time. 

The  coming  season  will  be  one  of  unparalleled  prosperity  in  all  lines,  and  the  Automobile  industry 
will  be  foremost  among  the  money-making  manufacturing  projects  of  this  country.  All  makers 
of  practical  horseless  carriages  in  the  United  States  have  more  orders  ahead  on  their  books  than 
they  can  fill  for  months  to  come.  We  have  a  gieat  many  orders,  and  more  are  coming  to  us  daily. 
\Ve  wish  to  have  our  share  of  this  unprecedented  opportunity  that  is  now  before  us,  and  also 
to  give  our  stockholders  the  benefits  of  tlie  large  profits  which  we  can  make  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  business  situation. 

While  we  have  a  plant  that  is  turning  out  carriages  rapidly,  it  is  inadequate  to  supply  tJie 
demand  made  upon  us,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  facilitie^s  be  increased.  ,  *  ^ 

To  this  end  we  are  offering  a  limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock  at  twenty  dollars  per  share 
(par  value  ^25).    45  per  cent,  of  the  stock  offered  for  public  subscription  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed.    Those  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  should  do  so  at  once,  as  it  will  remain 
*   le  longer. 

in  at  this  time  will  be  used  to  enlarge  and  increase  our  business,  and  will  be 
st  interests  of  the  shareholders. 

/  be  seen  at  our  main  office  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  prospective  purchasers 
arriages  are  invited  to  make  strict  investigation  of  our  claims,  either  person- 
of  the  commercial  agencies. 

S  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK  WILL  BE  WAILED  ON  APPLICATION 

Address  all  communications  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

SKENE  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

CARR  BUILDINQ,  HARRISON  AVENUE,        •       -       SPRINQFIELD,  MASS.,  U.S.  A. 
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Enough 

Wheatena 

for  Breakfast 

The  cheapest  way  for  us  to  advertise  is  to  have 
the  whole  family  eat  Wheatena  for  breakfast  at 
our  expense.  Send  us  four  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  pay  postage,  and  we  will  provide  all  the  rest. 
You  will  then  know  about  the  most  healthful,  de- 
licious, and  cheapest  cereal,  pound  for  pound,  on 
the  market.  The  Health  Food  Company, 
DepartmenX  O,  61  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


COLD  MEDAl,  PARIS,  1900 


Baker's 
^realtfast 


Cocoa 


Always  unifonn 
in  quaUty,abso- 
lutely  pure,  deli- 
cious and  nutri- 
tious. 

The  genuine 
goods  bear  our 
trade-mark  on  every 
package. 


TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Lt(L, 
EatabliBhed  1780.  I>ORCBESTER»  AASS. 


Consumptfi 

Rooms  occupied  by  consi 
tives  can  be  kept  free  from 
and  contagious  dust  by  freq 
ly  sprinlcling   the    floors 
ticularly  before  sweeping) 
Piatt's  Chlorides,  diluted 
ten  parts  water ;  also  keepinipj 
the  cuspidors  Piatt's  ChloridH 
diluted  with  four  parts  water* 

The  Household  Disinfectant, 

instantly  destroys  foul  odors  and  diseam* 
breeding  mattery  preoentmg  much  sicibe^. 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ;  powerful,  safe,  and  ecooooiaib 
Sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  by  Drugiosts  and  high-cla.««  Gro«ff^ 
FREE  ^  practical  tresrtise  compiled  from  Board  of  Hodlk-] 

reports  on  infeitious  diseases,  ^ucb  as :  r>iphiA«it. 

Scarlet  Fever.  Typhoid.  Measles.  Consumption,  etc ;  Ikw  W 

prevent  and  treat  them,  with  illustrations  showiiu!  mdk/ti 

of  household  disinfection,  >*'ill  be  mailed  free  upon  rtrquoL 

Henry  B.  Ptatt,  38  Ptatt  St.,  New  York 


Bed  Linen 

FROM  THE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

As  'the  special  feature  of  our  January 
Sale,  we  offer  these  superb  linens,  which 
were  awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition : 

Embroidered  Linen  Bedspreads 

Ju^^ISS"!"^^'®*** ^16.00      16.50     20.00     25.t»     JOli» 

90xl(X)-inch,each 17.50     18.50     30.00     2SSX> 

Enil>roldered  Pillow  Shame 

32  X  32-inch,  a  pair $8.00     9.00     10.00     lOJ^     OS) 

Embroidered  Bolster  Sliems 

40x  54-inch,  each $6.50     8.00     IQJOO     iOSO 

40 X Clinch,  each 8.00     9.00     l2SiO     IISB 

Fancy  Hemstitclied  Pillow  Cases 

22V2x36-inch,  a  pair $3,00     S.OO     5J0     6jOO 

Fancy  Hemstitched  Sheets 

90x  108-inch,  a  pair $13.50     1750     20Jk 

This  lot  of  Exposition  Linen  includes 
also    Table    Cloths,    Napkins,    Doylies, 
Centerpieces,  Scarfs,  and  Tea  Cloths. 
Booklet  describing  these  goods  maiied/re*. 
Mail  orders  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Ca 

*•  The  Linen  Store  "  ^  ^^. 

14  West  23a  Street,  New  Tork     rSSSSk 
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\\   FEATURES  FOR  THE  WEEK  |\ 


Stories   of   the    Montyon    Prizes. 
By  A.  D.  Savage. 

The  Sulu  Archipelago.    By  Phelps 
Whitmarsh. 

Why  the  Chinese  Dislike  Foreigners. 
By  Arthur  H.  Smith. 

Up  from  Slavery :  An  Autobiography. 
By  Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  Problems  of  Expansion.    Books 
of  the  Week.     Correspondence. 
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BELIEVE.     By  Lyman  Abbott 

A  Belief  Card  by  Dr.  Abbott,  with  an  excellent 
portrait,  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
illustration,  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  the 
"  Foot-Path  Series."  This  is  printed  in  clear  type- 
on  gray  card,  10J4  by  \2j4  inches  in  size,  with  the 
portrait  printed  on  highly  finished  white  paper  and 
mounted  on  the  card.        Price,  postpaid,  25  cenU. 


NEW  CENTURY  IDEALS 


By  William  DeWitt  Hyde 

In  response  to  urgent  requests  we  have  reprinted 

from'  The  Outlook    of   January    5    "New    Century 

Ideals,"  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoiti  College. 

i    This    is    printed    in    clear    type   on   white   paper 

-  with   ornamental   initial   in   red,   and   mounted  on 

gray  cardboard  8J^   by   II    inches  in  size,  with  ring  for  hanging.     A  subscriber  says : 

**'N*otliiD^  has  impressed  me  so  much  as  President  Hyde's  grouping  of  ideals  in  last  week's 
issue  of  your  paper.  ...  I  should  like  the  statement  put  into  every  home  in  the  land.  It  strikes 
home  to'  the  daily  life  of  the  average  mortal.  .  .  .  The  '  Ideals '  do  not  take  people  out  of  the 
world,  but  help  them  to  live  in  it."  Price  15  cents  each. 

THE   FOOT-PATH   TO    PEACE.      By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Thousands  of  copies  of  "  The  Foot-Path  to  Peace  "  have  been  sent  out  during  the  past 
two  months.     It  is  published  in  the  following  named  styles,  and  will  be  sent  as  stated : 

1.  Edition  printed  in  Old  English  t>'pe,  without  portrait,  mounted  on  gray  cardboard,  7  by  9 
inches  in  size,  with  ring  for  hanging.  Price,  postpaid^  10  cents  each. 

2.  Edition  printed  in  Old  English  type,  with  a  recent  portrait  of  the  author,  mounted  with  gray- 
beveled  mat,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  with  ring  for  hanging.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents  each. 

3.  The  same  edition  as  No.  2,  framed  in  narrow  black  oak,  wilh  glass,  7}4  by  10  inches  in  size, 
ready  for  hanging.  Delivered  at  the  Outlook  office,  or  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the 
buyer.  Price,  75  cents  each. 

4.  Edition  in  facsimile  of  the  original  manuscript,  with  portrait,  mounted  with  gray  beveled  mat, 
8  by  11  inches  in  size,  withering  for  hanging.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents  each. 

5.  The  same  edition,  framed  in  black  oak,  with  glass,  7}4  by  10>4  inches  in  size,  ready  for  hang- 
ing.   Delivered  at  the  Outlook  office,  or  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer. 
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I  trust  in  the  livinRr  God.  Father  Alnug:hty.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
of  all  thin&rs  and  creatures  visible  and  invisible.  I  trust  in  the  kindness  of  his 
law  and  the  goodness  of  his  work.  I  will  strive  to  love  him  and  keep  his  law 
and  see  his  work  while  I  live.  I  trust  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  in 
the  majesty  of  its  faculties,  the  fullness  of  its  mercy,  and  the  joy  of  its  love. 
And  I  will  strive  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  even  when  I  cannot,  will 
act  as  if  I  did.  ....  I  will  not  Jcill  or  hurt  any  livinsr  creature  needlessly,  nor 
destroy  any  beautiful  thinsr,  but  will  strive  to  save  and  comfort  all  gentle  life 
and  sTuard  and  perfect  all  natural  beauty  on  earth.  I  will  strive  to  raise  my 
own  body  and  soul  daily  into  all  the  higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness, 
not  in  rivalship  or  contention  with  others,  but  for  the  help,  deligrht,  and  honor 
of  others  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  my  own  hie. 

—Prepared  for  the  Guild  of  St.  George. 
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Queen  Victoria's  Death  Tuesday  afternoon 
of  this  week  Queen 
Victoria    passed    away,   surrounded    by 
members  of   the   royal  family  gathered 
at  Osborne  House.     The  nature  of  the 
Queen's  illness  was  not  at  first  oflficially 
reported.     It  is  said  that  this  was  due  to 
her  insistence.    Later  it  was  admitted  that 
she  had  suffered  a  partial  paralysis.    If  it 
be  true  that  she  had  any  hope  of  recovery, 
it  was  soon    clear  that  this    hope  was 
not  shared  by  her  attendants,  and   the 
end    was     momentarily     expected     for 
two   days    preceding    its    actual   occur- 
rence.   Out  of  deference  to  the  Queen's 
wishes,  the  most  scrupulous  privacy  has 
been  observed  during  the  last  few  days, 
but  it  is  believed    that   she  suffered  a 
slight   stroke   of  paralysis  before  going 
to  Osborne.    Her  health  and  vitality  have 
been  so  remarkable  that  the  nation  has 
put  by  for  a  long  time  past  all  apprehension 
of  her  death ;  but  the  Queen  has  been 
for  many  months  the  victim  of  very  heavy 
family  sorrows.     Her  oldest  and  favorite 
daughter,  the  Empress  Frederick,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  slowly  succumbing  to  a  par- 
ticul^y  painful  disease  ;  her  second  son, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  died  not  long 
ago,  only  a  little  time  after  the  suicide  of 
his  only  son,  the  Queen's  grandson ;  among 
the  many  victims  of   the  Boer  war  has 
been  Prince   Christian   Victor,    another 
grandson  of  the  Queen;  and  finally,  on 
Christmas  morning,  one  of  the  little  group 
of  old  and  devoted  friends  of  the  Queen, 
associated  with  her  for  many  years,  her 
chief  attendant,  Lady  Churchill,  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed  adjoining  the  Queen's 
room.    The  Queen  has  always  carried  the 
cares  of  her  people  on  her  heart.     To  a  re- 
markable degree  she  has  treated  the  great 
Englbh  race  as  if  it  were  a  family ;  this 
is  one  secret  of  the  almost  unparalleled 
affection  in  which  she   has   been   held. 
Tl^  ?o^  war  has  fallen  upon  her,  there- 


fore, with  peculiar  heaviness.  She  had  a 
horror  of  war,  and  it  has  long  been  known 
that  it  was  her  hope  to  finish  her  reign  in 
unbroken  peace.  She  resisted  an  aggres- 
sive policy  in  South  Africa  to  the  very  last 
moment,  and  at  the  end  bowed  only  to  the 
inevitable.  The  heavy  mortality  of  the 
war  has  caused  her  great  distress,  and  has 
at  last  sapped  the  vitality  of  an  octo- 
genarian whose  mental  force,  decision  of 
will,  and  self-control  have  been  undimin- 
ished. — t 

The  Future  ^^  ^^^  hoped  that  the  removal 
to  the  softer  air  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  would  revive  the  Queen,  but 
it  was  too  late  in  her  life  ;  the  powers  of 
recuperation  were  apparently  exhausted. 
A  second  stroke  of  paralysis  on  Saturday 
night  destroyed  all  hope  of  recovery. 
The  whole  English-speaking  world  has 
been  plunged  into  gloom ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overstate  the  affection  of  the 
English  people  for  their  Queen  or  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  her  example,  her 
temper,  and  her  harmonizing  genius  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  She  has  been  in  many  w^^ys  the 
greatest  personal  influence  of  her  time  in 
England,  and  that  influence  she  has  pre- 
served to  the  very  end.  The  death  of  the 
Queen  will  involve  no  radical  change  in 
the  English  Government ;  and  if  there 
had  been  a  lingering  illness,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  have  acted  as  regent  and 
administered  affairs.  We  reserve  a  record 
of  her  life  and  reign  and  an  estimate  of  her 
character  and  service  until  our  issue  of 
next  week.  Great  as  will  be  the  sorrow 
throughout  the  nation  which  her  death 
involves,  it  certainly  will  not  lead  to  any 
immediate  change,  and  we  do  not  believe 
it  will  lead  to  any  eventual  change,  in  the 
constitution  or  character  of  the  Empire. 
Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  reported  as 
predicting  that  after  Victoria's  death  the 
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Empire  will  gradually  disint^jate ;  Aus- 
tralia will  first  seek  independence,  then 
South  Africa;  perhaps  subsequently 
Canada.  We  think  the  tendency  of  our 
time  is  toward  unification  rather  than 
toward  disintegration  and  independence, 
and  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
British  Empire  will  be  made  more  coher- 
ent than  it  is  to-day,  by  some  form  of  fed- 
eration or  quasi-federation,  than  that  it 
will  be  broken  into  independent  commu- 
nities. The  hope  of  dvilization  and  of 
progress  in  the  future  lies  in  a  closer  fel- 
lowship between  all  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munities. That  the  Queen's  influence 
has  done  much  to  promote  such  fellowship 
in  the  past  is  true  ;  but  that  her  death  will 
prevent  the  continued  effect  of  this  tend- 
ency we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose. 


EngU.hjournii.»  The  old-school  English 
Liberals,  who  smce  the 
great  defeat  of  1895  have  looked  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley  as  the 
exponents  of  their  political  faith,  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  the  "  Daily 
News  "  IS  again  in  line  with  them.  These 
congratulations  are  in  order;  for  the 
"  Daily  News  "  has  had  a  peculiarly  valu- 
able place  in  the  history  of  English  Lib- 
eralism. Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  had 
been  for  half  a  century  the  exponent  of 
the  Liberalism  of  Nonconforming  Eng- 
land ;  and  several  of  its  editors  and  many 
of  its  editorial  writers  in  these  fifty  years 
were  drawn  from  the  Nonconforming  pul- 
pits or  from  the  manses  of  the  Noncon- 
forming churches.  Its  constituency  from 
its  earliest  days  was  almost  exclusively 
among  middle-class  English  people  who  are 
of  the  Nonconforming  churches.  It  rep- 
resented their  ideals  in  religion,  politics, 
literature,  and  morals  ;  and  was  just  such 
a  newspaper  as  its  tradi  ions,  its  associa- 
tions, and  its  widespread  constituency 
would  demand.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the 
foremost  exponent  of  middle-class  Non- 
conformity in  the  London  press,  and  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  English  Liber- 
alism in  the  days  of  its  greatest  strength 
and  greatest  Parliamentary  achieve- 
ment. At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the 
"  Daily  News  "  been  other  than  a  Liberal 
journal.  But  when  the  change  of  control 
came  in  1897,  and  the  old-school  Liber- 
als found  themselves  in  a  minority  on  the 


directorate,  while  the  "  Daily  News  "  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  old  line  on  domestic 
questions,  it'promptly  parted  company  with 
Liberals  of  die  school  of  Harcourt  and 
Morley  on  the  great  colonial  questions 
which  were  then  coming  to  the  front ;  and 
all  through  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Boer 
war  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  ants^- 
onism  to  its  old  traditions  and  to  the 
opinions  of  its  former  reading  constituency. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  Liberals 
added  the  "Daily  News"  to  the  many 
journalistic  losses  which  the  party  has 
sustained  since  the  great  split  on  the  Irish 
question  in  1 886.  Before  that  time  the 
Liberals  were  infinitely  better  sensed  in 
the  press  than  the  Conservatives.  They 
had  been  supreme  in  the  press,  London 
as  well  as  provincial,  since  about  1850. 
The  position  was  entirely  reversed  in 
1886 ;  for  since  then  the  Tories  have  been 
reinforced  by  about  a  dozen  first-class 
morning  papers,  which  before  the  Home 
Rule  split  were  doing  excellent  service  for 
Liberalism.  The  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  went 
over  to  the  Unionists  at  that  time.  It 
came  back  to  the  Liberal  party  in  1891  ; 
but  it  is  the  only  gain  among  first-class 
morning  newspapers  the  Liberals  have 
made  since  1886.  Never  since  the  Lib- 
eral party  became  a  power  has  it  needed 
a  strong  press  more  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  work  at  hand  for  a  reorgan- 
ized Liberal  party  is  greater,  more  obvious, 
and  more  pressing  than  at  any  time  since 
the  downfall  of  the  old  Toryism  in  1829. 
Education ;  the  reform  of  the  liquor  traffic ; 
the  amendment  of  the  land  laws  as  they 
touch  the  great  centers  of  urban  popula- 
tion ;  several  constitutional  changes  affect- 
ing the  representative  system — all  these 
questions  are  pressing  for  solution,  and 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  by  the 
Liberals. 

The  Boer  War  ^^^  principal  events  in  the 
Boer  war  last  week  were 
two  repulses  sustained  by  the  Boers  at 
Vlaklaagte  and  Ventersburg  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. According  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
report,  these  repulses  appear  to  have  been 
complete,  although  the  British  were  un- 
able to  pursue  their  enemy.  The  Boers, 
however,  have  strengthened  their  posi- 
tions at  several  points  along  the  railway 
leading  eastward  from  Pretoria,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Transvaal^  to  Lourenco  Marques, 
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the  principal  Portuguese  port  on  the  East 
African  coast.  In  the  Orange  River 
Colony  to  the  south  the  Boers  have  not, 
seemingly,  gained  any  advantage,  and  in 
Cape  Colony,  still  further  south,  their 
progress  is  not  apparent.  British  opti- 
mists claim  that  the  invasion  has  been  a 
good  thing ;  it  has  stimulated  loyalty  to 
the  Empire,  and  has  not  brought  about 
any  extended  insurrection  among  the  Cape 
Dutch ;  indeed,  many  of  them  are  less  favor- 
able than  they  once  were  to  the  Boer  cause, 
in  addition  to  this  anxiety,  there  is  an- 
other :  the  season  has  now  arrived  when 
enteric  fever  is  most  to  be  feared;  its 
ravages  have  already  been  terrible  among 
the  British.  They  are,  of  course,  more 
liable  to  it  than  are  the  acclimated  Boers. 
A  second  call  to  arms  has  been  issued  to 
the  British  Yeomanry,  and  their  response 
is  satisfactory ;  recruiting  is  in  progress 
at  many  points.  It  is  believed  that  the 
number  of  volunteers  asked  for  can  easily 
be  doubled.  At  the  same  time,  military 
critics  are  justified  in  declaring  that  such 
measures  are  left-over  plans  from  the 
Wolseley  regime  under  inadequate  finan- 
cial appropriations  from  the  Treasury,  that 
they  are  only  halting  and  half  measures, 
and  that  they  can  hardly  produce  much 
impression  upon  the  daring  and  deter- 
mined Boer  leaders.  The  end  of  the 
Boer  war  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boers 
appears  to  us  absolutely  certain;  but  it  is 
not  yet  reached. 


Mr.  Buton  and  the 
Aoitraliaa  Cabinet 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
thus  far  been  the  most 
picturesque  among  Brit- 
ish Cobnial  Premiers,  not  only  because 
of  his  attractive  personality,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  interesting  legislation  which 
he  has  introduced  into  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament. It  would  appear  from  despatches 
received  last  week,  however,  that,  at  least 
as  far  as  such  legislation  is  concerned.  Sir 
Wilfrid  may  find  a  rival  in  Mr.  Edmund 
Barton,  the  first  Prime  Minister  in  the 
new  Australian  Commonwealth,  a  Con- 
federation rivaled  only  by  the  Canadian 
in  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Barton  has 
now  disclosed  the  policy  of  his  Ministry 
in  an  official  statement  First,  while  a 
decision  is  to  be  taken  regarding  the  new 
Federal  capital,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  Parliament  cannot  be  success- 


fully tsLTTied  on  either  at  Sydney  or 
Melbourne,  as  its  deliberations  must  be 
removed  from  surrounding  provincial 
influences.  Socialists  will  be  interested 
in  Mr.  Barton's  second  item  ;  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  new  Commonwealth  will 
at  an  early  date  acquire  all  the  railways 
in  Australia.  Discussing  the  fiscal  ques- 
tions, the  Premier  observes  that  if  a  uni- 
form tariff  were  imposed  the  Common- 
wealth would  have  the  exclusive  power  of 
imposing  customs  and  excise  duties,  and 
that  hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  power  of  direct  taxation  to  the 
separate  States,  as  there  must  be  no  direct 
taxation  by  the  Commonwealth  except 
under  exceptional  pressure.  Protection- 
ists and  free-traders  alike  will  note  Mr. 
Barton's  words  on  the  subject  as  rather 
significant  of  other  British  dominions 
besides  the  Australian.  He  said  :  "  Free 
trade  under  the  Constitution  would  be 
practically  impossible,  because  a  very 
large  customs  revenue  is  requisite.  Our 
policy,  however,  will  be  protective,  not 
prohibitive.  First  of  all,  we  ought  to  be 
considerate  of  existing  industries.  So  far 
as  the  preferential  duty  on  British  goods 
is  concerned,  we  shall  be  glad  to  recipro- 
cate where  possible,  but  this  is  a  question 
requiring  serious  consideration."  The 
followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his 
policy  of  preferential  tariffs  in  Canada 
will  be  disappointed  at  not  obtaining  an 
expected  ally.  Mr.  Barton  next  proceeded 
to  an  outline  of  projected  legislation. 
This  includes  the  bill  for  the  construction 
of  a  transcontinental  railway,  a  bill  for 
the  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes,  a  bill  to  establish  woman  suf- 
frage, and,  finally,  in  line  with  our  Cali- 
fomian  statesmanship,  a  bill  to  exclude  the 
Asiatic  races. 


It  is  believed  by  many, 

Roman  Catholiciam    _    ,.      -^u      ».  j.t.   L 

in  li'rance  "^t  Without  reason,  that 

the  work  which  Gam- 
betta  began  in  the  seventies,  and  which  was 
continued  by  his  great  successor,  Jules 
Ferry,  in  the  eighties,  may  be  carried  to 
a  successful  conclusion  by  the  present 
French  Premier,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau. 
The  declaration  of  policy  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  practically  charges  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  sinister  motives, 
or   at    least    with    unpatriotic    conduct; 
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he  declares  that "  it  has  trained  one-half  of 
the  French  Republic  to  manhood  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  cannot  mix  with  other 
citizens  as  citizens.  It  raises  an  exclusive 
class  which  works  to  its  own  disadvantage 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State."  His 
remedy  for  this  is  the  bill  introduced  into 
the  French  Parliament  by  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  by  religious  congre- 
gations will  be  limited.  These  congre- 
gations are  sometimes  monastic  orders 
and  sometimes  mere  associations  or 
societies  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
furthering  the  cause  of  religion.  Hence 
the  bill  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Associations  Bill."  As  The  Outlook  has 
reported  on  various  occasions,  the  excess- 
ive interference  with  politics  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  religious  orders,  especially  by 
the  Assumptionists  and  by  the  Jesuits,  has 
compelled  the  present  Ministry  to  take 
this  outspoken  and  certainly  courageous 
position.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
contribution  to  last  week's  debate,  aside 
from  official  utterances,  was  that  of  an 
interpellation  by  ex-Premier  Bourgeois. 
He  said  that  the  intrusion  of  the  Church 
into  the  individual  conscience  must  be 
fought  against  strenuously.  Neither  the 
State  nor  any  other  power,  the  Church 
included,  has  the  right  to  penetrate  into 
the  individual  conscience ;  above  all,  added 
M.  Bourgeois,  any  monastic  association 
must  be  prevented  from  entering  into  and 
taking  possession  of  the  conscience  of 
individuals.  M.  Trouillot  then  explained 
that  hereafter  all  associations,  religious  or 
non-religious,  would  be  free ;  only  when 
associations  attempted  to  live  as  commu- 
nities would  special  laws  be  invoked.  On 
the  first  vote,  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Min- 
istry scored  a  decisive  triumph. 


_  ,  ^  ,  ,  ^. .  By  common  con- 
Foreign  Outragefl  in  China       ^        „.       _    , 

sent    Sir    Robert 

Hart  is  considered  the  foremost  authority 
on  all  matters  connected  with  China.  His 
long  residence  there,  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  official  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  he  has  always 
conducted  his  great  bureau  without  the 
misappropriation  of  a  penny,  have  awak- 
ened a  deserved  confidence  in  all  that  he 
says  and  does.  Two  articles  from  his 
pen  have  appeared  recently,  both  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"    In  these  arti- 


cles we  have   his  im 
that  the  days  of  fore 
China  have  seen  much 
occurred  and  will  cert 
He  believes  that  the 
Chinese  Government 
tions  bodes  no  good  to 
the  only  way  to  secun 
tlement  will  be  either  \ 
international  settlemen 
spread  of  Christianity 
This  latter  method  o 
impossible,  but  is  scare 
especially  as  Sir  Rober 
missionaries  took  such 
'  spoiling  the  Egyptians 

glory  of  God  that  a  by^ ^.  .... 

to  say,  *  For  a  century  to  come,  Chinese 
converts  will  consider  looting  and  venge- 
ance Christian  virtues.'"  Sir  Robert 
adds  that  the  days  of  Taepingdom,  when 
native  warred  with  native,  showed  nothings 
worse  than  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  foreign  soldiers  who  have  gone  to 
China  during  the  last  six  months.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  a  number  of  glaring 
instances,  the  Boxers  themselves  have 
been  outdone  by  the  foreign  soldiers 
in  cruelty  and  rapine.  Sir  Robert 
Hart's  account  is  that  of  an  eye-witness. 
While  he  would  exact  stem  justice  from 
the  Chinese  for  the  massacre  of  for- 
eign missionaries,  diplomats,  and  native 
Christians,  for  the  isolation  of  foreign 
L^^ations  from  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  and  for  the  subjection 
of  those  Legations  to  five  weeks  of  attack 
by  Imperial  troops,  he  would  at  the  same 
time  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
brutality  characterizing  the  foreign  occu- 
pation is  a  strong  argument  with  the 
Chinese  for  the  ultimate  cessation  of 
foreign  dictation.  The  better  China  will 
one  day  initiate  an  aggressive  policy  in 
memory  of  the  fact  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right. 


The  Native  Preee  and  the 
Chinese  Crisis 


China  has  the  old- 
est newspaper  in 
the  worid,  the  Peking  "Gazette."  It 
has  been  published  daily  for  many  cen- 
turies. It  is  made  up  of  imperial  edicts, 
official  appointments,  and  reports  from 
various  viceroys  and  governors,  and  is 
therefore  not  at  all  like  our  tjrpe  of  news- 
paper.   No  one  who  is  not  a  Chinese 
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may  contribute  a  line  to  it.     Half 
iry  ago  the  first  newspaper,  in  our 
ition  of  the  term,  was  published  in 
It   is  needless   to   say  that  this 
2  result  of  missionary  energy.    The 
don  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
ir,  was  so  great  that  as  late  as  1890 
\rere  only  seven  daily  Chinese  news- 
in  the  Empire,  even  including  non- 
ie  Hongkong ;  they  were  published 
English  port  and  in  the  foreign  set- 
ts at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.     On 
Chinese  soil  such  an  undertaking 
have  been  unsafe  for  any  Chinese 
as  he  would  have  been  liable  to 
3sted  if  his  views  differed  one  iota 
trom  those  of  the  local  mandarin.     It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  during 
the  past  decade  another  kind  of  paper  has 
been  published  on  Chinese  soil.     It  has 
been  published  by  the  Chinese  Government 
itself  for  private  circulation  only.     None 
outside  the  circle  of  mandarins  has  been 
allowed  to  receive  it,  for  it  has  consisted 
largely  of  translations  of  anything  published 
in  the  outside  world  unfavorable  to  the  for- 
eigners who  were  pressing  upon  China.   So 
states  the  report  printed  at  Shanghai  of 
the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian 
and  General  Knowledge  among  the  Chi- 
nese," copies  of  which  reached  this  country 
last  week.    Thirteen  years  ago  the  Society 
was  the  means  of  introducing  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  **  Wan  Kwoh  Kung  Pao," 
as  a  medium  for  giving  light  to  the  lead- 
ing Chinese  on  the  chief  problems  of  the 
modem  world.     Articles  were  also  written 
by  a  member  of  the  Society  as  leaders  in 
one  of    the    native  dailies.      His   ideas 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  editors  of 
the  other   six   native   dailies,   and   they 
reprinted  half  his  editorials  in  their  own 
papers.     Thus  the    Society's   principles 
were  circulated  by  all  the  native  press, 
and  many  mandarins  became  subscribers 
to    the  monthly  magazine.     When    the 
Reformers,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said,  began  the  publication  of  a  paper  of 
their  own,  they  used,  for  the  first  fortnight, 
nothing  but  a  republication  of  the  Society's 
articles,  and  their  later  propaganda  was,  in 
the  main,  on  the  lines  commenced  by  the 
Society.     When  the  young  Empjeror  gave 
to  the  Reformers  tacit  liberty  to  proceed, 
the  native  press  multiplied  phenomenally, 
the  lead  being  appropriately  taken  by  the 
organ  of  the  reform  party,  the  **  Chinese 


Progress,"  as  its  translated  title  reads. 
By  1898  there  were  no  less  than  seventy 
newspapers  published  in  China,  pouring 
immense  light  into  the  darkness  of  the 
Chinese  mind.  Through  such  an  agency 
ideas  of  reform  in  all  departments  were 
widely  disseminated.  When  the  Empress 
Dowager  forcibly  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, she  issued  an  edict  against  the 
newspapers.  Only  those  under  foreign 
protection  dared  to  continue  their  work, 
and  the  number  of  native  papers  was 
reduced  to  nineteen.  The  good  work 
had  been  done,  however,  and  even  the 
bloody  deeds  of  last  summer  can  but 
temporarily  check  the  progress  of  reform. 


^  The  Senate  finally 
'^"^^P^Ji:^"^''^'^  disposed  of  the 
Army  Bill  last  week 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  23 ;  the  vote  was  mainly 
on  party  lines,  although  Senator  Hoar  (who 
was  absent  on  account  of  illness)  was  paired 
against  the  bill  with  Senator  Spooner,  of 
Wisconsin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  four 
Democrats  voted  for  it — Senators  Lindsay, 
McLaurin,  Morgan,  and  Sullivan.  Many 
amendments  were  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
among  which  was  that  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  intoxicants  into  the  Philip- 
pines and  their  sale  there,  while  the  can- 
teen provision  incorporated  in  the  bill 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  was 
dropped  altogether.  The  final  debate  on 
the  bill  brought  out  the  expression  of 
opinion  by  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
that  ihe  subject  of  liquor-selling  in  the 
islands  should  be  left  to  the  Taft  Com- 
mission, while  Senator  Lodge  said  that, 
nevertheless,  four  or  five  hundred  Ameri- 
can bar-rooms  had  been  licensed  in  Ma- 
nila and  were  doing  infinite  harm,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  why  the  course 
pursued  in  closing  saloons  in  Havana 
by  General  Ludlow  was  not  followed  in 
Manila.  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  sup- 
ported the  bill  only  because  he  felt,  as  he 
said,  "  constrained,  much  as  I  am  opposed 
to  it,  to  support  this  measure,"  for  the 
reason  that  after  July  1,  under  the  pres- 
ent army  law,  there  would  be  only  twenty 
thousand  American  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  they  would  be,  he  thought, 
"pressed  upon  by  the  Filipino  forces, 
hemmed  in  in  Manila,  and  lucky  if  they 
were  not  driven    into   the    sea."    One 
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amendirent  agreed  to  was  that  of  Senator 
McComas,  striking  out  the  age-limit  for 
volunteer  officers  to  be  examined  for  the 
grades  of  captain  and  first  and  second 
lieutenant  This  would  seem  to  make  it 
still  more  easy  for  volunteer  officers  to  be 
passed  over  the  heads  of  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  and  will  naturally  increase 
the  disfavor  with  which  this  provision  of 
the  bill  is  regarded  by  many  regular  offi- 
cers. The  bill,  of  course,  now  comes 
before  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
houses.  It  is  thought  probable  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
for  signature  very  soon. 


Vice  ia  MaaiU     ^^  ^^®  ^^"  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

difficult  to  ascertaia  the 
facts  as  to  drunkenness  and  other  forms 
of  vice  in  Manila.  The  Outlook  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to 
the  evidently  sensational  and  partisan 
reports  which  have  been  extensively  cir- 
culated. On  the  other  hand,  if  intemper- 
ate and  partisan  zeal  is  interested  in  exag- 
gerating the  evil,  officialdom  is  interested 
in  minimizing  it  Doubtless  the  army 
has  carried  drunkenness  and  licentious- 
ness with  it,  as  an  army  always  does; 
and  the  two  vices  have  appeared  at  their 
worst  in  Manila,  both  because  this  is  the 
chief  city  and  because  it  is  the  natural 
resort  of  soldiers  on  furlough  or  on  their 
way  home.  But  doubtless  also  these  facts 
have  been  made  the  occasion  for  most 
exaggerated  and  in  some  respects  abso- 
lutely false  reports.  The  following  state- 
ment cabled  from  General  MacArthur,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, presents  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy information  which  the  American 
people  possess  on  this  subject  Its  per- 
fectly plain  and  emphatic  statement  that 
"  houses  of  prostitution  are  not  licensed  " 
will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  accepted  as  con- 
clusively disposing  of  some  widely  circu- 
lated false  reports  on  this  subject: 

Manila,  January  17. 
Adjutant-Genfral,  Washington  : 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  of  16th, 
drunkenness  in  this  Jirmy  is  no  more  notice- 
able here  than  in  the  garrisons  in  the  United 
States.  Considering  the  whole  force  as  a 
unit,  it  is  probably  very  much  less.  In  Manila 
drunken  men  are  very  noticeable.  The  effect 
pf  a  drunkard  in  a  public  place  is  to  create 


the  impression  among  citizens  of  extensive 
disorders  throughout  uie  whole /orce,  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  army  is  in  splendid 
discipline  and  a  hieh  state  of  efficiency,  doing 
the  hardest  kind  of  service  in  the  most  faith- 
ful and  inspiring  manner.  Houses  of  prostitu- 
tion are  not  licensed,  protected,  or  encouraged. 

MacArthur. 


Apart  from  the  passage 

8Wp  sSSSy'Su.  o/  ^^J^V^y  Reorganiza- 
tion  Bill  by  the  Senate, 
the  most  important  action  taJcen  last  week 
was  that  of  the  Republican   Senatorial 
caucus  respecting  the  Nicaragua   Canal 
and  Ship  Subsidy  Bills.     It  was  decided 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill  should  be 
allowed  to  go  over  until  England's  atti- 
tude toward  the  amended  canal  treaty 
should  be  announced.     Senator  Morgan's 
proposal    to    treat    the    Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  as  no  longer  binding,  and  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  was   therefore   definitely  rejected 
until  at  least  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  international  courtesy  have  been  met 
In  regard  to  the  Subsidy  Bill,  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  again  be  given  the  first 
place  on  the  calendar  as  soon  as  the  Army 
Bill  was  disposed  of,  but  this  concession  to 
the  subsidy  advocates  was  more  than  off- 
set by  the  stipulation  that  the  Subsidy  Bill 
should  be  amended  in  several  important 
respects,  and  that  even  when  amended  its 
consideration  should  not  be  made  16  inter- 
fere with  action  on  the  appropriation  bills 
and  the  War  Revenue  Reduction  Bill,  when 
they  are  reported  from  the  committees. 
Among   the    amendments    agreed   upon 
were  tiie  limitation  of  contracts  to  fifteen 
years  instead  of  twenty — ^thus  reducing 
the  aggregate  subsidy  from  $180,000,000 
to  $135,000,000;  the  provision  that  the 
subsidies  to  the  fast  mail  ships  carrying 
little  freight  should  be  reduced ;  the  cut- 
ting off  of  all  subsidies  from  the  oil-tank 
vessels ;  and  the  stipulation  that  not  more 
than  twelve  foreign-built  vessels  belong- 
ing to  any  one  line  should  receive  subsi- 
dies.    These  provisions  materially  lessen 
the    amount    of    public    money   directly 
appropriated  to  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company.     As  the  session  must  end 
by  March  3,  the  determined  opposition  of 
Senators  Pettigrew,  Allen,  and  a  few  others 
may  defeat  the  bill.     Popular  opposition 
to  it  in  any  form  appears  to  U3  to  be 
steadily  increasing. 
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_  Ex-President  Cleve- 

■'■^Hl^LSirr''  l-d's  address  last 
week  before  the 
Holland  Society  will  attract  attention  less 
for  what  is  said  than  because  of  the  person 
who  said  it  For,  apart  from  his  position 
as  ex-President,  Mr.  Cleveland  represents 
a  certain  element  in  this  country  the 
weight  of  whose  opinions  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  He  believes 
that  the  Republic  will  be  saved  somehow ; 
but  he  thinks  it  in  peril  from  a  wanton 
disregard  of  its  traditions,  a  violation  of 
its  essential  spirit,  and  a  blind  following 
of  blind  leaders.  He  thus  interprets  the 
spirit  of  the  Nation  as  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  last  three  years  of  its  history : 

A  strange  voyage  has  been  entered  upon 
without  count  of  cost  and  without  chart  or 
compass.  The  tried  and  sure  foundations  of 
our  liberty  and  National  happiness  have  been 
discredited.  Reverence  for  our  National  tra- 
ditions has  been  relaxed,  and  satisfaction  with 
our  country's  mission  has  been  undermined. 
The  restramts  and  limitations  of  our  Consti- 
tution have  become  galling  and  irksome  under 
the  temptations  of  National  greed  and  aggran- 
dizement. Our  old  love  of  peace,  honor,  and 
justice  has  been  weakened,-and  frugality  and 
contentment  are  not  now  traits  inseparable 
from  American  character. 


A  Dilferent  Estimate 


Most  individuals  and 
all  nations  act  from 
mixed  motives ;  and  no  doubt  commercial 
greed,  personal  ambition,  the  war  fever, 
and  a  sentiment  of  false  National  glory 
intermingle  with  higher  motives  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  National  life,  as  they 
did  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in 
the  Civil  War.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  predominate.  The  motive  which 
impelled  the  American  people  to  the  war 
widi  Spain  was  a  sincere  desire  to  liberate 
Cuba  from  an  intolerable  bondage,  inten- 
sified both  by  the  reconcentrado  policy  of 
General  Weyler  and  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine.  In  that  war  the  Philippines 
fell  into  our  hands  by  a  destiny  which  could 
not  be  avoided,  and  we  became  responsible 
for  peace  and  order  in  the  Philippines  under 
obligations  which  honor  toward  others 
and  to  ourselves  requires  us  to  discharge. 
When  war  was  made  upon  our  forces,  the 
President  had  no  option  but  to  meet  force 
with  force ;  and  that  he  did  so  affords  as 
little  indicatipn  of  a  desire  to  conquer  the 
Philippines  for  our  own  benefit  as  the 
quelling  of  the  Chicago  mob  during  Mr. 


Cleveland's  administration  indicated  on 
his  part  the  desire  then  charged  against 
him  of  Federal  usurpation  of  power.  The 
fact  that  our  treaty  with  Spain  accorded 
to  her  all  the  trade  advantages  that  we 
asked  for  ourselves  is  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  that  the  object  of  the 
treaty,  or  of  the  subsequent  action  under 
it,  was  commercial  aggrandizement.  The 
Philippine  problem  is  a  very  perplexing 
one;  we  have  expressed  our  judgment 
upon  its  present  aspects  in  another  col- 
umn. But  it  is  not  to  be  solved  by 
aspersing  the  motives  of  the  American 
people  at  large,  or  of  those  who  are  just 
now  their  leaders. 

Mr.  Quay  Rejected  p^-Senator  Quay  has 
been  re-elected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  receiving  130 
votes,  or  three  more  than  were  necessary 
to  a  choice.  This  margin  was  obtained 
through  the  fact  that  seven  Republican 
legislators,  who  had  pledged  themselves 
never  to  vote  for  him,  did  vote  for  him, 
and  that  these  were  joined  by  one  Demo- 
crat, who  broke  away  from  his  own  party 
in  order  to  support  the  distinctive  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republican  machine. 
The  forces,  personal  and  impersonal, 
which  brought  about  this  victory  for  ex- 
Senator  Quay  are  variously  measured. 
"  Boodle  "  and  "  corruption  funds  "  are 
given  the  first  place  by  the  Philadelphia 
•*  Press,"  the  organ  of  the  anti  Quay  Re- 
publicans. Disgust  with  the  insincerity 
and  self-seeking  of  the  professed  reformers 
is  given  the  first  place  by  the  Pittsburg 
"Leader,"  one  of  the  supporters  of  ex- 
Senator  Quay.  Senator  Quay's  ability  to 
make  and  keep  personal  friends,  even 
among  the  ranks  of  party  opponents,  is 
also  recognized  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
a  factor  of  some  importance.  But  the 
main  factor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
which  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  lays  empha- 
sis upon  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

There  will  be  many  ugly  explanations  of  his 
victory,  but  the  fundamental  reason  for  it 
must  be  plain  to  all.  It  is  that  the  vast  com- 
mercial interests  of  Pennsylvania  have  looked 
upon  Mr.  Quay  as  a  safer  and  more  valuable 
representative  to  speak  for  them  in  the  Senate 
than  any  rival  who  could  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  opposition.  Without  this  over- 
whelming force  in  politics,  Quay  never  could 
have  achieved  his  victory. 
Inasmuch  as  the  "  Sun  "  is  the  unwaver- 
ing supporter  of  commercialism  and  of 
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monopoly,  this  statement  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  charge  brought  by  a  reform 
newspaper.  It  is  simply  a  frank  admis- 
sion of  a  truth  patent  to  all.  Mr.  Quay 
has  been,  both  at  Washington  and  Harris- 
burg,  the  efficient  agent  of  the  powerful 
material  interests  which  are  dominating 
the  politics  of  the  State,  and  the  exposure 
of  his  use  of  public  funds  for  partisan 
and  factional  and  personal  ends  has  not 
aroused  the  public  conscience  sufficiently 
to  overcome  the  material  forces  arrayed 
on  his  side. 


Other  Senatorial  Contests 


The  same  forces 
which  triumphed 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  re-election  of  ex- 
Senator  Quay  triumphed  in  Montana  in  the 
re-election  of  ex-Senator  Clark.  In  Mr. 
Clark's  case  the  wealth  which  secured  the 
re-election  was  largely,  it  is  true,  the  candi- 
date's private  possession,  but  the  power 
of  concentrated  wealth  was  even  more 
strikingly  in  evidence  because  Mr.  Clark 
was  elected  by  the  parties  which  make 
opposition  to  monopolies  the  foundation 
of  their  platforms.  While  in  the  Senate 
Mr.  Clark  showed  no  anti-monopolist  or 
anti-protectionist  or  even  anti-imperialist 
leanings,  and  his  election  seems  to  be 
solely  due  to  the  power  of  money  over 
those  avowedly  engaged  in  fighting  the 
money  power.  Whether  the  Senate  can 
refuse  his  seat  to  Senator  Clark  raises 
an  interesting  question.  Had  he  been 
convicted  of  bribery  it  might  perhaps  have 
done  so ;  but  as  he  had  the  skill  to  resign 
before  the  claim  to  his  seat  had  been  deter- 
mined, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Senate 
can  take  official  notice  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  upon  which  it  had  not 
the  opportunity  to  pass.  It  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  these  contests  to  that  in  Illinois, 
where  Senator  Cullom  has  secured  re-elec- 
tion in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Governor 
Tanner  and  most  of  the  men  identified  with 
the  franchise  jobbery  of  the  last  few  years. 
While  Senator  Cullom  is  in  no  sense  a 
radical,  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Bill  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  which  are  now  pending 
shows  that  he  considers  himself  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public,  and  not  of 
special  moneyed  interests.  In  Nebraska 
and  in  Delaware  the  deadlocks  still  con- 
tinue.    In   Nebraska  Editor  Rosewater, 


of  the  Omaha  "  Bee,"  and  ex-Governor 
Crounse  are  the  most  prominent  candi- 
dates of  the  anti'monopoly  Republicans, 
while  Mr.  D.  K  Thompson  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Meiklejohn  are  the  men 
most  favored  by  the  conservative  wing. 
In  Delaware  the  Dupont  Republicans 
steadfastly  refuse  to  unite  with  the  Ad- 
dicks  Republicans  upon  any  agreement 
involving  the  election  of  Mr.  Addicks. 


It  is  not  probable  that 
^^^^l^z^l  ^    any  serious  disturbance  of 

peaceful  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela  will  result, 
notwithstanding  the  present  complications. 
The  origin  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  dis- 
puted ownership  of  the  asphalt  lakes  m 
the  Department  of  Sucre  in  Venezuela. 
The  Venezuelan  Government  seems  to 
have  taken  the  part  of  one  of  the  two 
companies,  instead  of  referring  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  to  the  courts,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  and  proper  pro- 
cedure. Both  companies  claim  to  have 
concessions  from  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, and  the  New  York  and  Bermudez 
Company,  which  has  been  in  actual  pos- 
session, is  wholly  or  largely  an  American 
company.  The  Venezuelan  Government 
appears  to  have  summarily  revoked  the 
concessions  of  the  American  company, 
and  forcible  eviction  has  been  threatened. 
It  has  been  believed  that  the  Government 
was  about  to  seize  the  arms  of  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company  imder  a 
pretense  of  needing  these  arms  to  use 
against  revolutionists.  Under  the  same 
pretense  the  Venezuelan  Government  has 
seized  three  vessels  at  Caracas.  Two  of 
these  vessels  have  British  charters  and 
sail  under  the  British  flag,  while  one  of 
them  is  said  to  use  the  Venezuelan  flag ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  stock  in  the 
company  owning  the  vessels  is  held  by 
Americans.  It  is  a  well-recognized  prin- 
ciple of  American  policy  and  law  that 
vessels  owned  by  Americans  but  of  for- 
eign registry  and  construction  are  not 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  United 
States  Cjovemment.  This  subject  was 
discussed  at  some  length  two  weeks  ago 
in  The  Outlook,  in  the  editorial  entitled 
"Better  than  Ship  Subsidy,"  and  the 
present  facts  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  ideas  advanced  in  that  editoriaL 
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In  all  the  complications  in  Venezuela  our 
Government  is  interested  only  in  main- 
taining the  personal  and  property  rights  of 
American  citizens  who  may  be  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  country,  and  in  safeguarding 
Americans  from  s^rbitrary  and  imreason- 
able  governmental  persecution.  No  doubt 
active  diplomatic  representations  have 
already  been  made  to  President  Castro 
from  Washington,  and  it  is  possible,  though 
not  certain  as  we  write,  that  an  American 
war  vessel  is  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
the  chief  port  of  Venezuela,  This  is  not 
a  threat,  and  does  not  intimate  danger  of 
war,  but  is  the  ordinary  course  taken 
when  possible  complications  between  two 
countries  come  into  sight.  It  was  reported 
also  that  the  gunboat  Scorpion  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  from  La  Guayra  to 
Guanoco,  which  is  the  river  port  nearest 
to  the  asphalt  lakes,  and  the  point  of 
shipment  for  the  industry ;  later  it  was 
stated  in  Washington  that  this  order  had 
been  countermanded,  as  the  presence  of 
the  Scorpion  was  considered  desirable  at 
La  Guayra. 


Ex-Governor  Mount,  of 
j.Sl;?rS^t    Indiana,    who    had    just 

completed  his  four  years 
administration,  died  suddenly  last  week. 
He  was  regarded,  not  only  by  members  of 
his  own  party,  but  to  an  exceptional  extent 
by  its  opponents  also,  as  the  very  best 
type  of  the  farmer  politician.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  career,  and  particularly 
in  1896,  when  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  his  strength 
among  the  plain  people  was  a  coitsidera- 
ble  factor  in  preventing  in  Indiana  the 
same  kind  of  a  landslide  of  the  farmers 
toward  Mr.  Bryan  as  took  place  in  south- 
em  Michigan  and  in  several  of  the  States 
further  West.  While  in  the  Governor's 
chair  he  won  National  regard  by  his  efforts 
to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for 
the  whitecap  outrages.  As  an  adminis- 
trator he  threw  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  those  who  desired  the  non-partisan 
administration  of  the  State  institutions. 
One  of  his  last  public  addresses  was 
against  the  partisan  management  of  State 
charities.  In  his  retiring  message  as 
Governor  he  expressed  a  Lincoln-like  con- 
cern over  present  tendencies  in  the  politi- 
cal  life    of   his  State — particularly  the 


growth  of  bribery  and  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing political  influence  of  the  corporations, 
which  **  are  solicited  for  large  campaign 
contributions,  thus  making  the  parties 
their  debtors."  He  retained  as  Governor 
the  same  sympathies  which  he  had  cher- 
ished as  a  farmer,  and  these  gave  him  his 
strength  among  the  common  people. 


The    situation    at    the 

University  created  by 
the  forced  resignation  of  Dr.  Edward 
Ross,  upon  which  comment  has  been  made 
in  these  columns,  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  additional  resignations.  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Howard,  head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  who  handed  in  his 
resignation  at  the  request  of  President 
Jordan,  has  expressed  himself  with  great 
frankness  with  regard  to  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Ross,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  cause  for  which  he  stands,  his  coyrse 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  marked  by 
reserve  and  dignity.  In  an  address  to  his 
class  on  the  subject  of  recent  events  in 
the  University,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  I  do  not  worship  St.  Market 
Street ;  I  do  not  reverence  holy  Standard 
Oil,  nor  do  I  doff  my  hat  to  the  Celestial 
Six  Companies."  This  is  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  form  of  protest  which  a  college 
instructor  ought  not  to  make ;  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  contest  over  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  teaching  in  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  should  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  judgment  and  of  taste  on  the  part  of 
any  professor.  A  member  of  a  college 
faculty  ought  to  be  free  to  follow  truth 
wherever  it  leads  him  ;  and  a  university 
would  better  go  out  of  existence  than 
attempt  to  limit  either  freedom  of  investi- 
gation or  freedom  of  speeph.  But  a  college 
class-room  is  not  a  political  platform,  nor 
is  it  the  place  for  the  agitator.  Dr.  How- 
ard's resignation  has  been  followed  by  that 
of  Professor  Spencer,  of  the  same  depart- 
ment, of  Professor  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  the 
English  Department,  and  of  Professor  C.  O. 
Little,  of  the  Mathematical  Department 
Professor  B.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, has  also,  it  is  reported,  declared  his 
intention  of  resigning.  Meanwhile  the 
students  are  taking  a  hand  in  the  fray, 
and  a  junior  who  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  outgoing  professors  paid  for  hift 
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exercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech  the 
price  of  an  involuntary  bath  in  a  lake  on 
the  University  grounds.  The  Outlook  has 
no  desire  to  prejudge  this  case,  but,  if  it 
understands  the  facts,  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  is  on  an  impossible  basis.  No 
university  can  fulfill  the  functions  of  a 
university  or  do  its  work  which  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  any  single  person, 
man  or  woman.  We  are  in  hearty  agree- 
ment with  the  position  taken  by  Professor 
Ashley  in  a  letter  which  appears  in  another 
column  ;  in  our  judgment,  there  is  but  one 
course  for  the  Leland  Stanford  University 
to  take,  and  that  is  to  secure  from  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  a  clear  declaration  of  its 
independence. 

The  K«n.- Atrocity  The  latest  Stain  upon 
the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try was  made  last  week  by  a  mob  in 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  which  took  from  the 
sheriff  by  force,  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
a  negro  who  was  accused  of  attempting 
to  commit  the  crime  which  has  so  often 
evoked  this  punishment  It  is  reported 
that  eight  thousand  people  witnessed  the 
burning.  In  the  presence  of  this  infuri- 
ated mob,  made  up,  not,  as  in  the  recent 
assaults  on  negroes  in  this  city,  of  the 
scum  of  the  community,  but  of  a  great 
number  of  respectable  men,  the  negro 
offender  was  soaked  with  oil  and  then 
burned.  Leavenworth  is  a  town  of  some 
25,000  population — a  fact  which  makes 
the  crime  more  disgraceful.  There  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  this  kind  of  crime,  no 
matter  how  great  the  offense ;  for  it  is  now 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  these 
brutal  atrocities  do  not  in  the  least  deter 
men  from  committing  crime,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  evoke  the  violence  at  which  they 
blindly  strike.  That  they  are  against  the 
spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  does  not 
need  to  be  said ;  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  occur  they  betray  a  half-developed 
civilization  needs  also  hardly  to  be  said. 
In  law-abiding  communities,  trained  to 
the  self-restraint  which  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  products  of  the  civilization  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  these  atroci- 
ties do  not  take  place.  They  are  instantly 
reported  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they 
misrepresent  our  civilization,  and  so  long 
as  they  occur  we  have  no  right  to  arrogate 
to  ourselves  the  position  of  a  completely 
civilized  nation. 


Forei|p>  If  Usions  Confereace 


Last    week    a 


three-day  con- 
ference took  place  in  New  York  City  of 
representatives  from  the  various  foreign 
mission  boards  of  tl^e  United  States  and 
Canada.  Eight  delegates  attended  the 
opening  session  and  over  forty  mission 
boards  were  represented.  The  Conference 
was  a  notable  instance  of  the  domination 
of  the  spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation 
which  should  characterize  all  religious 
workers.  An  interesting  feature  was  the 
discussion  on  "  The  Church  and  its  Oppor- 
tunities in  China."  Among  tliose  partici- 
pating were  such  veteran  missionaries  as 
Drs.  Martin  and  Ashmore.  In  this  con- 
nection there  was  read  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  state- 
ments made  recently  by  a  number  of  Bud- 
dhist priests  in  Japan,  pointing  out  the 
mistakes  made  by  Chriiitian  missionaries 
in  China.  The  Committee's  report  ad- 
dresses the  Buddhist  priests  directly, 
showing  the  marked  difference  between 
the  methods  used  by  American  Protestant 
missionaries  and  those  used  by  some  others 
who  are  working  in  China.  The  former 
have  not,  as  the  Buddhists  affirm,  *'  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  power  of  protect- 
ing the  followers  of  their  creeds,  in  utter 
disregard  of  their  criminality."  They 
have  not  even,  as  a  rule,  taken  advantage 
of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  with  China 
giving  them  authority  to  interfere  to  pro- 
tect Christian  converts  from  persecution. 
That  the  uprising  in  China  was  not  caused 
by  American  missionaries  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact,  as  the  Committee  affirms, 
that  these  missionaries  and  their  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  homes  were  not 
the  first  attacked.  Instead,  the  mob-fury 
was  first  directed  towards  the  railways 
and  telegraph  lines.  Quite  as  interesting 
was  the  last  session  of  the  Conference,  at 
which  the  topic  discussed  was  the  •*  Mis- 
sionary Problems  of  our  New  Possessions." 
The  principal  addresses  at  this  meeting 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll,  ex-United  States  Commissioner 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  by  the  Hon.  John 
Barrett,  ex-Minister  to  Siam.  Dr.  Carroll 
graphically  described  the  conditions  in 
Porto  Rico  as  he  saw  them,  and  found 
much  cause  for  hopefulness  in  the  outlook. 
As  for  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Barrett  declared 
that  he  regarded  those  islands  as  affording 
peculiarly  favorable  opening  for  Christian 
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work.  The  people  there  are  already 
Christians,  whereas  all  the  other  Asiatic 
nations  are  pagan,  so  called.  Mr.  Barrett 
advocated  the  distribution  of  Philippine 
territory  among  the  different  Protestant 
denominations,  and  said  that  they  should 
be  able  to  work  in  harmony  not  only  with 
one  another,  but  also  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics, for  the  religious  betterment  of  the 
people  of  the  islands. 


A  plan  for  religious 

r^lSZ^::''^^  -o±  at  the  forth- 
commg  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  has  now  been  definitely 
decided  upon,  and  is  announced  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  **  Evangelist."  The  initiative  to 
this  kind  of  religious  work  caine  from  the 
late  Robert  McAll,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
missions  which  he  had  already  planted  in 
Paris,  enlarged  his  work  during  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1878  by  establishing  amission  hall 
close  to  one  of  its  principal  entrances. 
Eleven  years  later,  and  again  eleven  years 
later,  this  work  was  repeated ;  important 
and  lasting  results  came  from  all  three 
endeavors.  It  is  believed  that  such  a 
mission,  on  a  larger  scale,  would  have  pro- 
portionately increased  results  at  Buffalo, 
and  therefore  the  "  Evangelist "  proposes 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of 
men  of  National  reputation  to  serve  as 
a  committee  of  direction.  Representing 
the  whole  country,  they  would  thus 
make  the  endeavor  genuinely  national. 
Daily  preaching  services  are  to  be  carried 
on,  not  so  much  by  professional  evangel- 
ists as  by  preachers  of  wide  reputation 
and  from  all  denominations.  The  pro- 
posed work  will  not  be  characteristic  of 
revival  or  of  evangelistic  endeavors  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  those  terms,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  it  merely  offer  an 
opportunity  to,  see  and  hear  celebrities. 
The  direct  object  of  this  work,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  to  bring  the  visitors  at 
the  Exposition  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  and  wisest  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
That  this  effort  will  prove  successful  we 
do  not  doubt.  It  will  be  founded  on  two 
encouraging  circumstances :  first,  the  fact 
that  never  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
has  there  been  a  more  universal  call  to 
consecration ;  and,  second,  that  never  has 
there  been  as  quick  a  response  to  that 
<?alL 


According  to  statis- 
u.M^l%^.nity  tics  published  by  the 
^  New  York  "Herald," 
it  cost  last  year  nearly  four  million  dollars 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  churches  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Manhattaifand  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  and  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
the  proportions  were  about  two  and  a 
half  millions  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  Adding  the  interest  on  church 
debts  and  the  expenditure  for  churches 
in  the  other  boroughs  (Queens  and  Rich- 
mond), there  is  a  total  of  almost  nine 
million  dollars.  This,  however,  is  but 
one-third  of  the  sum  spent  in  Christian 
effort.  The  largest  single  item,  on  a  com- 
plete list,  is,  according  to  the  "  Herald,"- 
eight  million  dollars  for  new  structures 
and  repairs,  followed  by  four  and  a  half 
millions  for  education,  three  millions  for 
hospital  support,  and  nearly  two  millions 
for  Christian  literature.  Other  items  are 
those  of  missions,  young  people's  organi- 
zations, and  Sunday-schools,  making  a 
grand  total  of  twenty-seven  million  dol- 
lars, representing  what  the  Christians  of 
New  York  City  gave  last  year  to  carry  on 
the  Gospel  work ;  or,  as  the  "  Herald  " 
puts  it,  tiiis  sum  is  the  financial  voice  of 
the  Christianity  of  New  York  City.  In 
its  analysis  of  the  different  Protestant 
denominations  in  the  metropolis,  the  Epis- 
copalians are  credited  with  spending  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  any  other.  The 
Presbyterians  come  second,  followed  by 
the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  Congregationalists.  This 
table  is  not  characteristic,  however,  when 
applied  to  the  whole  country,  in  which  the 
Methodists  spend  more  money  than  any 
other  Protestant  denomination,  followed 
by  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Bap- 
tists, Lutherans,  Disciples,  and  Congre- 
gationalists. Adding  expenses  for  new 
buildings,  etc.,  the  total  approaches  three 
hundred  millions.  For  the  world  the 
compiler  believes  the  annual  expenditure 
to  be  about  one  billion  dollars. 


Ex-Mayor  Hewitt's  recent 
"^u^rcutoT?^  letter  to   the    New    York 

"  Sun,"  declaring  that  one 
hundred  million  dollars  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended as  rapidly  as  possible  in  recon- 
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structing  a  portion  of  the  city  which, 
as  he  says,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
criminally  overcrowded,  is  amply  justi- 
fied by  a  grave  menace  to  public  health. 
The  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis  is 
now  so  widely  understood  that  no  person 
of  average  information  can  regard  the 
toleration  of  hotbeds  for  its  propagation 
in  a  great  city  without  serious  appre- 
hension. At  a  hearing  last  November 
before  the  Tenement-House  Commission 
medical  testimony  made  the  danger  ap- 
parent. There  were  said  to  be  at  least 
20,000  consumptives  among  tenement 
dwellers  in  this  city — one  in  nearly  every 
house — and  6,000  deaths  a  year.  Their  ex- 
pectorations dry  and  are  scattered  widely. 
"  Many  houses,"  said  Dr.  Pryor,of  Buffalo, 
^*  are  infected,  and  every  one  who  lives  in 
them  courts  death."  Dr.  Briggs,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  named  one  block 
containing  1,000  tenants,  with  104  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  four  years  and  nine 
months,  and  one  with  2,000  tenants  and 
318  cases  in  four  years  and  a  half.  Yet 
not  more  than  half  the  cases  have  been 
reported  to  the  Board.  Both  physicians 
agreed  that  the  only  remedy  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  infected  buildings  is  com- 
plete destruction.  One  of  various  ways 
in  which  the  disease  is  propagated  from 
these  quarters  is  by  the  sweatshop  work 
done  in  them — "  a  woman  frequently  sew- 
ing clothes  up  to  the  day  of  her  death." 
Here  is  ample  justification  for  Mr.  Hew- 
itt's declaration  that  the  evils  have  become 
intolerable,  and  that  the  only  cure  is  the 
demolition  of  the  disease-breeding  tene- 
ments and  the  erection  of  sanitary  dwell- 
ings. His  letter  follows  up  the  advice  he 
has  before  given  in  general  terms,  that  the 
rich  should  be  more  liberal  of  their  wealth, 
by  commending  this  specific  need  to  "  any 
rich  man  in  New  York  who  wishes  to 
render  the  greatest  public  service  " — add- 
ing that  the  investment  can  be  made  to 
pay  five  per  cent.,  while  supplying  decent 
homes  at  half  the  rental  now  paid  by  hap- 
less sufferers.  What  is  true  of  New  York 
is  true  also  in  a  measure  of  some  smaller 
cities,  where  the  same  remedy  is  in  order. 
Mr.  Hewitt  adds :  *'  I  consider  tenement- 
house  reconstruction  to  be  the  emergent 
duty  of  New  York."  If  private  subscrip- 
tions do  not  supply  the  means,  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  city.  Mr. 
Hewitt    agrees  with  the  physicians  who 


hold  that "  the  danger  from  fire  is  infinitely 
less  than  from  tuberculosis." 

The  Philippine  Petition 

On  January  10  Senator  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, presented  to  the  Senate  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  two  thousand  Filipinos 
and  addressed  to  "  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  All  that  the  country 
knows  concerning  the  character  of  the 
signers  is  derived  from  Senator  Teller, 
who  in  presenting  it  said  :  "  I  have  exam- 
ined the  petition,  and  I  think  I  can  say  it 
bears  evidence  of  being  a  bona-fide,  prop- 
erly signed  petition."  He  adds:  "The 
petition  is  signed  by  the  leading  people  of 
that  section  of  the  country  [Manila]— 
lawyers  and  bankers  and  professional  men 
generally — and  it  is  not  a  picked-up  thing 
where  somebody  has  secured  a  lot  of 
uninterested  signers."  None  of  the  names 
of  the  signers  have  been,  so  far  as  we 
know,  given  to  the  public,  though  the 
names  were  given  to  the  Senate ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  public  would  be  any  the 
wiser  were  they  published.  Certainly 
thefe  is  no '  concealment  of  them.  The 
petition  is,  as  Senator  Teller  sa>*s, 
"couched  in  respectful  language;"  it  is 
somewhat,  over-rhetorical,  but  apparently 
thoroughly  earnest  and  sincere.  It  is 
substantially  as  follows : 

The  demand  for  independence  was  first 
formulated  by  the  Katipunan  Society. 
This  association  was  formed  at  the  home 
of  Andres  Bonifacio,  on  July  7,  1892,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  and  securing 
national  independence.  Two  years  later 
representatives  of  this  society  met  in  a  cave 
in  the  mountains  of  San  Mateo  and  Montal- 
ban  and  pledged  themselves  solemnly  to 
the  cause  of  national  independence ;  and 
by  1896  the  association  thus  organized  and 
pledged  already  numbered  four  thousand 
members.  Whether  since  that  time  it  has 
increased  or  decreased  in  membership 
the  petition  does  not  state.  It  is  evident 
that  the  petition  proceeds  from  this  asso- 
ciation, though  whether  all  the  signers 
are  Katipunans  does  not  appear.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  demand  for  inde- 
pendence is  urged  by  this  society  upon 
Congress  are  grouped  under  four  divis^ 
ions :  (1)  The  war  has  already  proved 
that  the  national  aspiration  for  independ- 
ence is  invincible,      Successive    4^eats 
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have  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  na- 
tional resolve.  The  capture  of  the  Phil- 
ippine capital,  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  taking  of  San  Isidro,  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Luzon,  the  dissolution  of  the  army  into 
guerrilla  bands,  leave  the  resolve  of  the 
people  unbroken  and  undaunted.  These 
facts  sufficiently  refute  the  charge  that  the 
revolution  is  only  a  pretext  employed  by 
leaders  for  their  own  enrichment.  All 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  support  the 
revolutionists,  and  only  wait  the  result  of 
the  revolution  in  Luzon  to  declare  them- 
selves. (2)  Annexation  to  the  United 
States  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  made 
so  by  a  difference  in  race  which  will  inevi- 
tably cause  deceit  in  their  relations,  by  the 
distance  of  the  Philippines  from  America, 
and  by  the  national  aspirations.  (3)  "  An 
ample  autonomy,  similar  to  that  of  Canada 
or  Australia,  would  not  be  acceptable, 
since  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  people,  as  it  has  already  been 
proven."  The  Filipinos  would  always 
retain  their  aspirations  ;  autonomy  might 
bring  an  interregnum,  but  not  a  durable 
peace;  the  greater  the  tranquillity,  the 
greater  reason  to  fear  a  new  outbreak. 
(4)  The  constitution  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple has  conclusively  shown  that  they  are 
fit  to  govern  themselves ;  and  the  occa- 
sional acts  of  violence  or  rapine  are  only 
such  as  are  always  incident  to  a  time  of 
war,  and  have  been  summarily  dealt  with 
by  exemplary  punishment.  The  remark- 
able statement  is  added  that  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  Filipinos  cannot  read  and 
write.  The  conclusions  of  the  petitioners 
are  thus  summed  up  by  them : 

We  have,  therefore,  already  proven : 

(1)  That  the  revolution  was  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  public. 

(2)  That  m  preparing  it  they  were  moved 
by  a  great  ideal— the  ideal  of  independence. 

(3)  That  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
whole  existence  in  order  to  realize  their  just 
aspirations. 

(4)  That,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties 
through  which  they  are  passing,  they  still 
expect  from  America  that  she  will  consider 
them  with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  will 
recognize  what  by  right  belongs  to  them,  and 
thus  eive  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
boundless  gratitude. 

(5)  That  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines 
to  America  is  not  feasible. 

(6)  That  the  American  sovereignty  is  not 
favored  by  the  Philippine  people. 

(7)  That  an  ample  autonomy  cannot  be 
imposed  without  violating  the  Filipino  will. 


(8)  That  the  Filipinos  are  firm  for  self- 
government. 

And  on  these  conclusions  they  base  the 
following  as  their  demand : 

Therefore  we,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
with  all  the  energies  of  our  souls,  demand : 

(1)  That  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos 
be  recognized. 

(2]  That  all  the  necessary  information  re- 
garding the  events  which  are  taking  place, 
concerning  the  peaceful  towns  and  places 
which  are  supporting  the  arms  of  the  revolu- 
tion, be  obtained  from  Filipinos  who,  by  their 
antecedents  and  by  their  actual  conduct, 
deserve  the'  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

We  have  indicated  the  importance  which 
we  attach  to  this  document  by  the  space 
we  have  given  to  this  summary  of  its  con- 
tents. But  we  do  not,  as  apparently  do 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  regard  it  as 
conclusive  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  The  critical  student  will  not  for- 
get that  this  document  comes  from  Manila, 
which  is  the  center  of  Tagalog  influence, 
that  the  names  and  character  of  the  signers 
are  wholly  unknown  to  Congress  or  the 
American  people,  and  apparently  not  really 
known  to  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
has  presented  this  petition  to  Congress, 
and  that  they  certainly  cannot  include  all 
the  best  element  among  even  Manila  Fili- 
pinos, since  some  of  the  ablest  of  them 
are  active  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
under  the  American  government.  He 
will  notice  the  naive  acknowledgment  of 
the  inevitableness  of  deceit  between  the 
races,  and  will  wonder  whether  some  of 
the  statements  in  this  document  may  not 
illustrate  the  warning  addressed  to  the 
American  pfeople  against  the  dangers  of 
deceit.  He  will  not  forget  that  it  is  always 
easy  to  secure  signatures  to  a  petition,  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  all  signers  as 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  contents 
of  the  document  they  have  signed.  He 
will  remember  that  two  thousand  names  are 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  sentiments  of  ten 
millions  of  people.  He  will  recall  the  char- 
acter of  the  Katipunan  Society  from  which 
this  petition  has  proceeded  as  an  organi- 
zation certainly  not  above  suspicion.  The 
well-informed  and  cautious  Philippine 
correspondent  of  the  anti-imperialistic 
"  Evening  Post,**  in  one  of  his  letters  a 
year  or  two  ago,  compared  it  to  the  Jacobin 
clubs  of  P>ance,  and  attributed  the  im 
politic  course  of  Aguinaldo  to  the  revolu- 
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tionary  influence  of  this  club,  which  con- 
servative Filipinos  deprecated  but  were 
as  powerless  to  resist  as  were  the  Girondins 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  critical  student  will  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  fine  phrases  of  the  document; 
he  will  remember  that  fine  phrases  and 
feeble  character  not  infrequently  go  to- 
gether ;  that  Robespierre's  rhetorical  ap- 
peals to  brotherhood  and  eloquent  demands 
for  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  equaled 
anything  in  this  petition.  In  short,  the 
careful  student  will  wish  to.look  behind 
this  document,  to  know  from  whom  it 
really  emanates,  whether  it  is  a  spontaneous 
utterance  of  the  Filipinos  of  worth  and 
weight,  or  the  product  of  a  self-constituted 
band  of  revolutionary  leaders,  whose  sen- 
timents may  be  as  noble  as  those  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Dan  ton,  and  who  may  be  as 
lacking  in  power  to  realize  those  senti- 
ments in  political  action. 

These  considerations  constitute  very 
good  reasons  why  this  petition  should  not 
be  regarded  as  conclusive;  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  not  straightway  dismiss 
as  disproved  the  oflicial  statements  of 
such  distinguished  Americans  as  Presi- 
dent Schurman  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
first  Commission,  and  Judge  Taft  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  second  Commission ;  and 
why  they  should  not  disregard  the  reports, 
presented  almost  simultaneously  with  this 
petition,  of  the  surrender  of  leaders  in  the 
disaffected  districts  as  indicating  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  from  that  of  these  petition- 
ers. But  these  considerations  constitute 
no  reason  why  the  petition  should  not 
be  regarded,  considered,  weighed.  It  is 
respectful ;  it  is  earnest ;  ii  has  every 
appearance  of  sincerity.  It  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  received,  investigated,  and 
answered.  And  the  only  body  which  can  . 
answer  it  is  Congress, 

Under  our  Constitution  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  President  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  Nation  ;  it  is  the  function  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  what  that  will  is. 
Congress  determined  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Nation  to  make  war  on  Spain — the 
President  prosecuted  the  war;  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Nation  that  Cub^ 
should  be  independent — the  President  has 
been  preparing  Cuba  for  independence 
by  preserving  the  peace  while  the  Cubans 
deliberated ;  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Nation   that   the   Philippines   should  be 


purchased  from  Spain — ^the  President 
completed  the  purchase  and  paid  the 
money.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preserve  order,  protect  per- 
sons and  property,  and  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines  until  Congress  should  deter- 
mine what  is  the  will  of  the  Nation  re- 
specting them.  The  President  canDoi 
determine  that  will ;  he  can  only  execute 
that  will  when  Congress  has  determined 
what  it  is.  He  cannot  promise  the  Fili- 
pinos a  protectorate,  or  autonomy,  or  in- 
dependence. The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to 
promise  them  that  they  shall  be  protected 
in  those  civil  and  religious  liberties  which 
the  American  people  recognize  as  the 
inalienable  right  of  all  men.  This  he  has 
done ;  more  he  cannot  do. 

It  is  now  the  function  of  Congress  to 
act,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  acted,  its 
first  duty  is  to  give  the  President  in  some 
form  an  army  which  will  enable  him  to  do 
what  the  Nation  has  instructed  him  to  do- 
preserve  order  in  the  new  territories,  the 
responsibility  for  which  we  have  assumed. 
Its  next  duty  is  to  tell  the  Filipinos  what 
we  propose  to  do  with  them.  They  have 
a  right  to  be  told ;  this  petition  simply 
emphasizes  that  right. 

As  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
by  the  President,  so  it  cannot  be  answered 
directly  by  the  people.  The  problem  is 
too  complicated  to  be  answered  by  a 
plebiscite.  All  that  the  people  can  do  by 
a  plebiscite  is  to  refer  it  to  a  representa- 
tive body  to  answer  in  their  name.  This 
the  people  have  done.  They  have  referred 
this  question  to  the  Republican  party 
That  party  has  no  more  sacred,  no  more 
important,  no  more  immediate  duty  to 
which  it  can  address  itself  than  the  duty 
of  answering  that  question.  It  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  reduction  of  tax- 
ation, subsidy  to  shipping,  or  a  Nicaragua 
canal.  If  the  party  fails  to  find  some 
wise  and  just  solution  for  this  problem, 
the  people  will  and  ought  to  call  it  to 
account  at  the  next  general  election.  The 
problem  does  not  seem  to  us  as  simple  as 
\t  dges  to  som§  of  our  contemporaries. 
Permanently  to  hold  a  recalcitrant  and 
resisting  people,  under  our  authority,  by 
force  of  arms,  seven  thousand  miles  away 
from  our  shores,  would  be  a  preposterous 
solution  :  no  one  proposes  it.  Tq  sail 
away  and  leave  Filipinos  who  h^ve  trusted 
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our  protestations,  believed  in  our  power, 
and  befriended  our  cause,  to  whatever 
fate  might  befall  them,  without  securing 
their  protection,  would  be  an  infamous 
solution.  To  establish  a  protectorate  and 
guarantee  an  experimental  government 
against  interference  from  abroad  or  revolt 
at  home,  without  retaining  an  authority 
which  would  give  assurance  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  so  act  as  to  deserve  our 
protection,  would  involve  us  in  perpetual 
perplexities  and  might  involve  us  in 
National  dishonor.  The  only  adequate 
solution  is  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our 
relations  with  the  Filipino  people ;  and  we 
are  neither  prepared  to  believe  that  this 
is  impossible,  nor  that  the  unknown  au- 
thors of  this  petition  are  authorized  to 
speak  the  last  word  on  the  subject  for  the 
community  whom  they  claim  to  represent. 
To  the  discovery  and  formulation  of  such 
an  amicable  adjustment  Congress,  and 
especially  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress,  ought  to  give  their  instant 
and  earnest  endeavor. 

The  Outlook  has  more  than  once  indi- 
cated what  it  believes  should  be  the  first 
steps  toward  such  an  adjustment.  Con- 
gress should,  in  our  judgment,  by  joint 
resolution  assure  the  Filipinos :  (1)  Uni- 
versal amnesty  for  all  political  offenses, 
and  a  speedy  trial  of  all  other  offenders 
before  civil  tribunals  in  which  the  Filipinos 
should  have  large  if  not  exclusive  repre- 
sentation ;  (2)  all  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  person  and  property  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  other  Territories  of 
the  United  States ;  (3)  local  self-govern- 
ment analogous  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  Territories,  details  to  be 
settled  in  conference  with  the  Filipinos 
as  soon  as  peace  is  restored  ;  (4)  a  gen- 
eral election,  as  soon  as  a  general  election 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  establishment 
of  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
either  a  Filipino  Convention  or  Filipino 
Commissioners  to  represent  the  Filipinos 
in  a  Conference  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining. what  shall  be  the  future  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

But  we  do  not  insist  upon  this  pro- 
gramme ;  we  do  not  insist  upon  any  par- 
ticular programme ;  we  simply  insist  that 
the  President,  the  American  people,  and, 
above  all,  the  Filipinos,  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  the  attitude  and  what  are  the 


purposes  of  this  Nation  toward  the  Philip- 
pines ;  that  only  Congress  can  determine 
what  that  attitude  shall  be ;  and  that  no 
duty  devolves  upon  Congress  which  is  so 
immediate  or  so  important  as  the  duty  of 
reaching  a  wise  and  speedy  determination 
upon  that  question. 


A  Modern  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs 

Never  before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  more  searching 
thought  with  regard  to  missionary  motives 
and  methods  than  during  the  past  year ; 
never  before,  surely,  has  the  missionary 
effort  as  the  expression  of  the  deep  and 
positive  impulse  at  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity appealed  more  keenly  to  men. 
The  scope,  the  dignity,  and.  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  that  effort  were  never  so  strikingly 
brought  out,  on  so  many  planes,  in  reports 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
mouths  of  so  many  workers,  as  at  the 
great  Missionary  Conference  held  in  this 
city  last  spring.  That  was  a  true  Ecu- 
menical Conference;  for,  although  some 
Christian  Churches  were  not  represented 
in  it,  it  stood  for  the  positive  Christian 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Even 
while  that  great  Conference  was  holding 
its  meetings  and  listening  to  the  stories 
of  Christian  teachers  from  all  lands, 
there  were  menacings  in  China ;  storm- 
clouds  were  gathering,  but  no  one  then 
dreamed  of  the  appalling  disaster  which 
was  soon  to  overtake  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  China.  That  disaster  came  at  the  end 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  earthquake 
and  with  the  destructiveness  of  a  great 
natural  catastrophe.  Its  magnitude  has 
not  yet  been  realized,  but  the  great  Con- 
ference which  was  an  affirmation  of  the 
necessity  of  missions  and  the  reality  of 
their  work  has,  since  its  close,  received 
the  seal  of  the  blood  of  an  army  of  martyrs. 
It  is  known  that  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred missionaries,  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  not  less  than  forty  thousand  con 
verts  to  Christianity  in  China,  perished 
during  the  terrible  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October  last;  and  this 
sublime  testimonial  to  the  reality  of 
the  Christ-faith  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
Chinese  converts   was  essentially  a  vol- 
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untary  offering.  The  Chinese  Christians 
died  with  their  faces  to  the  front,  as 
nobly  as  the  early  martyrs  of  the  Church 
died  in  the  amphitheater  or  at  the  stake. 
Many  of  them  undoubtedly  were  slain  in 
the  mad  moments  when  the  mobs  were 
rioting,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
could  have  saved  themselves  and  their 
homes  by  recanting  their  faith.  Never 
was  there  a  more  magnificent  refutation 
of  the  slander  that  the  Chinese  become 
Christians  for  gain;  never  a  more  beau- 
tiful example  of  Christian  faith  and 
patience  on  a  great  scale  in  the  face  of 
the  most  awful  dangers. 

If  this  terrible  massacre  had  occurred 
in  the  days  of  Diocletian,  monuments  would 
have  been  built  and  days  set  apart  to 
commemorate  so  great  a  sacrifice,  so  heroic 
and  convincing  a  testimony.  But  it  has 
occurred  in  our  own  time ;  it  was  barely 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  which  were 
chiefly  concerned,  first,  with  the  fate  of  the 
Foreign  Legations,  then  with  the  progress 
of  foreign  armies  of  relief,  and  now  with 
the  slow  delays  and  machinations  of  diplo- 
macy. During  all  this  time,  unreported 
and  largely  unrecorded,  an  army  of  men 
and  women  have  gone  to  painful  death 
without  hesitation.  Cases  of  apostasy 
have  been  so  few  that  they  are  not  worth 
taking  into  account;  and  the  converts 
whose  acceptance  of  Christianity  was 
cruelly  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence have  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood.  The  closing  year  of  the  century 
was  one  of  the  most  heroic  in  the  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church.  When  time  has 
given  that  sense  of  perspective  which 
brings  out  the  heroic  proportions  of  a 
great  human  achievement,  the  death  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  will  find  its  record  at 
the  hands  of  poets  and  orators. 

These  brave  men  and  women  died  at 
the  front;  they  represent  the  advancing 
movement  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
least  that  can  be  done  in  honor  of  their 
memory  is  to  reinforce  and  unfold  the 
work  of  which  they  were  the  fruits,  and  to 
bring  back  to  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
modem  world  a  new  and  deeper  sense  of 
its  privileges  and  its  duties.  It  would  be 
a  callous  society  which  would  stand  by 
indifferent  while  such  a  host  were  sealing 
their  faith  with  their  blood,  and  attesting 
the  reality  of  their  convictions  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  sacrifice.     It  is  incredible 


that  this  great  event  should  leave  the  im- 
agination and  the  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom untouched,  and  that  a  martyrdom 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  should 
fail  to  freshen  the  faith  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  The  Church  cannot  leave  the 
celebration  of  this  noble  passage  in  con- 
temporary history  to  the  few;  it  cannot 
pass  over  the  sublime  privil^e  of  inter- 
preting its  meaning  to  the  poets  and 
orators  of  a  later  generation.  In  its 
own  intensified  earnestness,  in  its  own 
refreshment  of  spirit,  in  the  deepening  of 
its  capacity  for  sacrifice ;  above  all,  in  the 
quickening  of  its  sense  of  responsibility 
for  those  who  are  less  privileged  at  the 
end  of  the  earth,  must  come  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  those  who,  even  unto 
death,  have  proved  their  faith  in  the  face 
of  skepticism,  cynicism,  and  indifference. 


A  Southern  Abolitionist 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Fee  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  removes  the  last  of  the  Southern 
abolitionists,  who  suffered  so  much  in  the 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  As 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  too  common  an  as- 
sumption that  opposition  to  the  treatment 
of  men  as  property  followed  sectional  lines. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  the  mass 
of  Southern  slaveholders  at  the  beginning 
of  our  National  history,  the  statesmen, 
among  them  Washington,  Jefferson,  Ma- 
son, and  Madison,  were  all  hostile  to  the 
extension  or  perpetuation  of  slavery,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  and  the  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  had  made  the  ownership 
of  slaves  enormously  profitable  at  the 
South,  while  it  had  become  increasingly 
unprofitable  at  the  North,  that  the  sec- 
tional line  became  marked.  Even  in  the 
end  the  purely  sectional  struggle  was 
neither  at  the  North  nor  the  South  a 
struggle  avowedly  for  the  overthrow  or 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  but  at  the  North 
a  struggle  for  the  right  of  a  majority  of 
the  Nation  to  control  the  Nation,  and  at 
the  South  a  struggle  for  the  right  of  the 
dissatisfied  section  to  separate  itself  from 
the  National  control.  When  the  conflict 
came,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
and  western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
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furnished  more  than  their  quota  of  troops 
for  the  Union  armies. 

It  was  in  eastern  Kentucky  that  Mr.  Fee 
did  his  important  work.  The  son  of  a 
slaveholder,  he  passed  through  the  spirit- 
ual experiences  which  made  him  an  aboli- 
tionist in  1843,  when  abolitionists  were 
still  liable  to  mob  violence  in  Boston.  He 
was  then  attending  Lane  Seminary  in 
Cincinnati.  The  influence  which  led  him 
to  take  up  his  life-work  for  the  despised 
race  cannot  be  adequately  shown  except 
by  his  own  words  describing  his  struggles : 

Friends  pressed  upon  my  conscience  the 
text,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." I  saw  that  the  duty  enjoined  was  fun- 
damental in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  unless  I  embraced  the  principle  and  lived 
it  out  in  practice,  I  would  lose  my  soul.  I 
saw  also  tnat,  as  an  honest  man,  I  ought  to  be 
willing  to  wear  the  name  which  would  be  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  principle  I  espoused. 
This  was  the  name  abolitionist,  odious  then  to 
the  vast  majority  of  people  North  and  espe- 
cially South.  For  a  time  I  struggled  between 
odium  on  the  one  hand  and  manifest  duty  on 
the  other.  I  saw  that  to  embrace  the  principle 
and  wear  the  name  was  to  cut  myself  off- from 
relatives  and  former  friends,  and  apparendv 
from  all  prospects  of  usefulness  in  tne  world. 
I  had  in  the  grove  near  the  seminary  a  place 
to  which  I  went  every  day  for  prayer.  I  saw 
that  to  have  light  and  peace  from  God  I  must 
make  the  consecradon,  and  I  said,  **  Lord,  if 
needs  be,  make  me  an  abolitionist."  I  arose 
from  my  knees  with  the  consciousness  that  I 
had  died  to  the  world  and  accepted  Christ  in 
all  the  fullness  of  his  character  as  I  then 
understood  him.  Imperfect  as  has  been  my 
life^  I  do  not  remember  that  in  all  my  after 
difficulties  I  had  to  consider  anew  the  ques- 
tions of  sacrifice  of  property,  of  comfort,  of 
social  position^  of  apparent  failure,  of  personal 
safety,  or  of  giving  up  life  itself. 

He  was  of  course  turned  out  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  this  action  of  the  Church  authori- 
ties was  one  of  the  things  which  led  aboli- 
tionbts  to  denounce  the  Church  as  "  the 
bulwark  of  slavery  ;"  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that,  whatever  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Church  toward  this  new 
manifestation  of  the  religious  life,  it  was 
ntne  the  less  a  distinctively  religious  im- 
pulse which  led  not  only  Mr.  Fee,  but  most 
of  his  associates,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
abolitionists  at  a  sacrifice  of  personal  am- 
bitions. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  Mr.  Fee 
felt  that  the  same  principle  of  human 
brotherhood  which  demanded  emancipa- 
tion demanded  for  the  negroes  equal 
educational  opportunities  with  the  whites, 


and  these  Berea  College,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  founder,  granted,  in  the  end  to 
the  strengthening  of  its  own  work.  The 
career  of  such  a  man  illustrates  the  truth 
that  the  Civil  War  was  not  only  a  war 
between  sections  but  between  ideas,  with 
a  considerable  minority  in  the  South 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  nationality 
and  liberty,  as  there  was  a  considerable 
minority  in  the  North  who  either  dis- 
believed in  liberty  or  were  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  anything  for  its  sake. 


The    Highest    Service   of 
Love 

After  all  that  has  been  said  in  so  many 
forms  of  speech,  love  remains  unexplained 
and  unfathomable  ;  we  know  its  manifes- 
tations, its  modes  of  expression,  its  sur- 
renders and  sacrifices,  but  the  heart  of  it 
we  do  not  know ;  if  we  could  penetrate 
this  mystery,  we  should  understand  God. 
The  mystery  of  God,  which  lies  like  a 
luminous  cloud  about  us,  would  be  revealed 
if  it  were  possible  to  analyze  and  probe 
to  the  bottom  any  pure  human  love. 
Wherever  love  is,  there  dwells  the  mystery 
of  God;  mysterious  because  it  is  too 
sacred  for  the  searching  of  thought  alone, 
and  too  vast  for  the  capacity  of  present 
experience.  The  touch  of  the  infinite  is 
upon  it,  and  it  shares  the  boundlessness 
of  the  infinite ;  for  no  time  is  set  for  its 
duration,  and  no  limits  for  its  growth. 
Age,  pain,  weariness,  sorrow,  denial,  do 
not  weaken  it ;  and  it  faces  death  with 
sublime  indifference. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  soul  of  love 
which  knows  that  it  is  immortal.  There 
come  to  it  at  times  the  premonitions  of 
eternity ;  it  cries  out  for  infinite  capacity 
and  limitless  time.  No  language  is  ade- 
quate to  bear  the  burden  of  its  expression 
or  •to  reveal  the  glory  of  its  pure  and 
passionate  craving  to  serve,  to  give,  to 
surrender,  to  be  and  to  do  for  the  child, 
the  wife,  or  the  friend  to  whom  it  goes  out 
in  a  silent,  unretuming  tide.  After  it 
has  said  everything,  it  retreats  baffled  and 
helpless  because  it  has  left  everything 
unsaid.  Its  constant  pain  is  the  burden  of 
unexpressed  feeling.  Try  as  it  may  every 
form  of  speech  known  to  men,  and  in  its 
heart  of  heart  there  remains  the  conscious- 
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ness  that  the  deepest  and  truest  things 
have  not  been  said.  The  heart  of 
man  has  overflowed  in  song,  in  art,  in 
noble  devotions  of  word  and  deed,  but 
the  heart  of  man  is  still  an  unplumbed 
sea.  If  love  were  mortal,  it  could  find  a 
voice  sweet  enough  and  of  adequate  com- 
pass to  convey  that  which  lies  in  the 
depths  of  its  being ;  but  how  shall  the 
immortal  put  on  mortality  ?  When  the 
Infinite,  twenty  centuries  ago,  put  on  the 
finite,  and  the  immortal  wore  the  garments 
of  the  mortal,  the  divine  was  compelled  to 
hold  back  the  most  glorious  part  of  its 
nature  because  there  was  no  language 
among  men  fine  enough  for  its  purity  or 
capacious  enough  for  its  vastness.  Christ 
was  not  only  the  revelation  but  the  veil- 
ing of  the  Father.  If  love  were  finite, 
it  would  not  bear  forever  in  its  heart  a 
deep  sense  of  helplessness ;  it  is  ready  to 
give  all,  do  all,  save  all,  but  it  can  give 
only  a  cup  of  water  where  it  would  open 
a  fountain,  and  plead  and  pray  where  it 
would  gladly  lay  down  its  life.  The  pain 
of  love  is  rooted  in  its  immortality. 

And  as  its  pain  of  unexpressed  feeling 
and  devotion  is  rooted  in  its  immortality, 
so  also  is  its  divinest  revelation  of  itself. 
For  the  highest  service  of  love  is  not  to 
console  but  to  inspire,  not  to  comfort  but 
to  stimulate.  In  the  wreckage  of  hopes 
which  sometimes  overtakes  the  strongest 
and  the  best,  love  alone  finds  a  hearing, 
and  brings  that  sense  of  companionship 
which  is  the  beginning  of  consolation. 
Wherever  darkness  settles,  there  shines 
the  light  of  love ;  and  when  the  smitten 
arise  out  of  the  prostration  of  giief,  it  is 
the  leading  of  this  light  which  they  follow 
with  steps  that  grow  stronger  as  they 
struggle  on.  The  sorrow  of  the  world 
has  always  sought  the  heart  of  love  as  its 
only  place  of  hope. 

But  love  has  a  higher  ministry;  its 
glory  is  not  in  service  in  hours  of  disaster, 
but  in  its  noble  compulsion  to  do  and  to 
seek  the  best.  He  loves  best  who  de- 
mands and  secures  the  highest  from  the 
loved  one.  The  mother  loves  her  child 
most  divinely,  not  when  she  surrounds 
him  with  comfort  and  anticipates  his 
wants,  but  when  she  resolutely  holds  him 
to  the  highest  standards  and  is  content 
with  nothing  short  of  his  best.  The  im- 
mortality of  love  shines  in  a  home,  not 
when   blindness   shuts   the  eyes  of   the 


mother  and  wife,  but  when  the  clear- 
sightedness of  her  love  reveals  itself  in 
the  greatness  of  her  demands  and  expec- 
tations. It  is  a  fable  that  love  is  blind : 
passion  is  often  blind,  but  love  never. 
They  who  love  are  sometimes  blind  to 
the  faults  of  those  for  whom  they  care, 
but  not  because  they  love  them.  When 
love  has  its  way,  it  grows  more  clear- 
sighted as  it  becomes  deeper  and  purer. 
Happy  is  the  child  to  whom  the  love  of 
a  mother  is  a  noble  stimulus,  and  fortu- 
nate the  mafi  whose  wife  stands  not  for 
his  self-satisfaction  but  for  his  aspiration — 
a  visible  witness  to  the  reality  of  his  ideal, 
and  unflinchingly  loyal  not  only  to  him 
but  to  it 

•  For  love,  being  immortal,  cannot  rest 
in  anything  less  than  the  immortal  in  an- 
other ;  it  craves  perfection  because  per- 
fection is  the  sign  of  imperishableness ; 
men  gather  up  and  carry  the  perfect  things 
from  century  to  century  because  these 
beautiful  finalities  of  character,  of  speech, 
of  art,  of  action,  confirm  its  hope  of  im- 
mortality. He  who  truly  loves  is  irrecon- 
cilable to  faults  in  one  whom  he  loves; 
they  blur  the  vision  which  always  lies  in  his 
soul,  and  in  the  beauty  of  which  his  heart 
finds  undying  freshness  of  devotion  and 
joy  of  anticipation. 

The  wisdom  of  love,  which  is  wise  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  depth  and  self- 
realization,  is  shown  in  its  exactions  rather 
than  in  its  indulgences.  The  ministry  of 
consolation  is  divinely  appointed,  and  love 
knows  all  its  potencies ;  but  love  also 
knows  that  nothing  is  ever  really  lost  in 
this  world  except  opportunity;  all  other 
losses,  however  bitter,  are  for  the  moment 
With  this  wisdom  in  its  heart,  love  knows 
that  it  saves  most  when  it  saves  life  for 
those  whom  it  loves ;  for  life  is  not  simple 
existence ;  it  is  growth,  and  things  which 
come  with  growth.  He  loves  me  most 
who  helps  me  to  do  and  to  be  the  best  and 
the  greatest  in  any  human  relation,  not 
he  who  says  the  most  comforting  things 
to  me  when  death  has  interrupted  that 
relation.  That  fellowship,  if  it  was  true, 
will  survive  the  touch  of  death  ;  but  if  I 
have  missed  the  heart  of  it  by  accepting 
something  less  than  the  best  it  had  to  offer, 
who  shall  call  back  the  vanished  years 
and  restore  the  lost  opportunity  ?  I  part 
from  my  friends,  but  I  do  not  lose  them; 
what  I  Ipse  is  the  growth^  the  unfolding, 
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the  task,  the  vision,  the  chance  of  love  in 
this  present  hour. 

"Send  some  one,  Lord,  to  love  the 
best  that  is  in  me,  and  to  accept  nothing 
less  from  me ;  to  touch  me  with  the 
searching  tenderness  of  the  passion  for 
the  ideal ;  to  demand  everything  from  me 
for  my  o^'n  sake ;  to  give  me  so  much 
that  I  cannot  think  of  myself,  and  to  ask 
so  much  that  I  can  keep  nothing  back ; 
to  console  me  by  making  me  strong  before 
sorrow  comes ;  to  help  me  so  to  live  that, 
while  I  part  with  many  things  by  the  way, 
I  lose  nothing  of  the  gift  of  life." 


The  Spectator 

During  a  recent  visit  to  England  the 
Spectator  was  the  fortunate  guest  of  an 
old  college  chum  whose  life-work  has  re- 
quired him  to  settle  in  the  old  country. 
With  sons  and  daughters  born  to  him 
there,  with  a  vdfe  who  possesses  a  true 
woman's  gift  for  home-making  and  takes 
most  kindly  to  the  well-mannered,  care- 
fully trained  English  servants,  what  won- 
der that  he  has  "  snuggled  down  "  in  the 
land  of  his  forefathers?  There  were 
children  of  all  ages  in  this  Anglo- Amer- 
ican family ;  they  were  especially  inter- 
esting to  the  visitor,  none  the  less  so  from 
their  utter  lack  of  forcing  and  their  keen 
enjoyment  of  simple  things.  Notwith- 
standing her  intense  loyalty  to  her  native 
land,  the  fair-minded  mother  was  fain  to 
admit  that  in  comparing  notes  (and  chil- 
dren) with  the  many  of  her  country- 
women whom  they  had  been  delighted  to 
entertain,  the  fact  became  clear  to  her 
that,  in  the  endeavor  not  to  "  spoil "  her 
children,  her  hands  had  been  upheld  by 
her  surroundings  in  a  way  she  could  not 
have  hoped  for  at  home. 


This,  however,  is  by  the  way,  for  the 
English  public  school  and  college  in  the 
case  of  the  two  elder  boys  (twenty  years 
had  slipped  by  since  the  parents  crossed 
the  Atlantic)  had  bred  a  total  disgust  for 
business  life.  This  was  made  plain  by 
the  remark  of  one  of  them  when  told  that 
a  prosperous  uncle,  had  written  that  he 

I  could  offer  the  lad  an  opening  which 
niight  prove  an  excellent  stepping-stone. 

I      "An  of&ce  stool  ?  oh,  dad,  I'd  rather  digl" 


He  meant  it,  too,  for  a  normal  Britisher's 
love  for  out-of-door  sports  begets  at  least 
a  respect,  if  not  an  actual  love,  for  out-of- 
door  work.  The  boy's  mother  confided 
in  the  Spectator  her  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  perplexed  hen  who  found  her  brood 
taking  to  the  water,  while  she,  instead  of 
following,  could  only  **  cluck,  cluck,"  in 
alarm.  Here,  she  said,  are  my  boys  eager 
to  plunge  into  farm  life,  but  even  should 
they  take  to  it  as  easily  as  ducks  to  water, 
where  will  they  find  women  ready  or  will- 
ing to  begin  such  a  life  with  them  ? 


In  his  longing  to  give  practical  advice 
(for  this  offer  from  the  uncle  was  not  to 
be  treated  lightly),  the  Spectator  remem- 
bered the  vacant  farms  at  home,  and 
wondered  where  could  be  found  a  more 
practical  solving  of  the  problem  than  for 
young  people  whose  education  has  taught 
them  to  long  for  country  living  to  awaken 
these  forsaken  homes  to  life,  and  again  to 
make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Just  here  we  fell  into  a  most  interesting 
discussion.  An  intimate  English  friend 
who  had  dropped  in  to  tea  joined  with 
great  gusto.  The  latter  declared  that 
English  women  adapted  themselves  to 
country  life,  actually  craved  for  it,  as  few 
of  their  American  sisters  do.  He  remem- 
bered, when  visiting  the  "  States,"  saying 
to  a  friend,  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  you 
actually  own  two  hundred  acres  within 
fifty  miles  of  a  great  city  ?  Yet  you  tie 
yourself  down  to  business,  herd  in  the 
elevated  or  surface  trains,  or  swallow  hasty 
breakfasts  and  rush  to  and  from  surbur- 
ban  stations."  "Ah,  my  dear  fellow  1" 
was  the  reply, "  I  once  dreamed  of  country 
life,  but  my  wife  detests  it,  except  for  a 
few  months  in  the  warm  weather." 


The  Spectator,  too,  has  had  his  dream, 
but  he  looks  to  see  his  fulfilled,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  by  his  children  and  grand- 
children. "  I  saw  in  my  dream  "  that  the 
college  training  for  which  our  American 
girls  are,  many  of  them,  straining  every 
nerve,  sent  them  into  every-day  life  not 
only  with  a  mind  well  stored,  but  with 
hands  deftly  trained  and  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  sanitation,  chemistry,  and  all 
domestic  arts.  Educated  common  sense 
has  given  the  power  of  adapting  what  is 
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at  hand  (or  at  least  within  reach),  and  the 
old  farm-house  is  once  more  a  comfortable 
home. 

Half  a  dozen  young  men  with  the  right 
sort  of  wives  could  make  such  dreams  a 
reality.  Settling  within  driving  or  cycling 
distance  of  each  other,  here  would  be 
congenial  society  at  once.  After  all,  even 
in  our  large  cities,  it  is  only  among  a  few 
families  that  we  count  our  real  friends, 
with  whom  we  break  bread  in  the  spirit 
of  true  hospitality.  The  Spectator  is 
ready  to  uphold  the  statement  concerning 
land.  One  need  travel  no  further  and 
may  find  available  farms  yet  nearer  New 
York,  for  instance,  than  the  distance  men- 
tioned. Within  a  short  drive  of  numbers 
of  picturesque  villages  may  be  found 
comfortable,  roomy  vacant  houses,  with 
once  fruitful  farms  lying  vacant  Many 
of  these  are  on  the  beautiful  bluffs  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound,  and  they  prove 
by  their  history  that  some  of  the  world's 
best  workers  have  been  sent  out  from 
them. 

In  this  part  of  Long  Island  one  might 
easily  imagine  one's  self  in  Connecticut,  as 
the  style  in  which  the  houses  are  built 
and  the  villages  laid  out  here  seems  almost 
identical  with  that  of  those  across'  the 
Sound.  This,  however,  is  accounted  for 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  early  days 
brothers  would  build  simultaneously  near 
the  shores,  which  approach  so  closely  at 
this  point  that  on  a  clear  day  houses  are 
distinguishable  with  the  naked  eye  from 
one  shore  to  the  other.  These  are  com- 
paratively large  farms,  and  although  the 
land  is  naturally  good,  capital  must  be 
forthcoming  to  restore  it  to  its  original  fer- 
tility. In  the  middle  of  the  island  smaller 
farms  call  for  less  outlay ;  and  the  history 
of  one  of  these,  with  but  ten  acres  of  land, 
proves  what  youth,  health,  and  love  can 
accomplish.  Only  sixty  years  ago  a  young 
Scotch  couple  settled  here ;  after  buying 
the  land  and  building  their  home,  they  had 
mother  earth  almost  alone  to  look  to  for  a 
living.  The  farmers  hereabout  are  pro- 
verbial for  kindness,  and  the  pair,  while 
building,  kept  house  in  a  cozy  wing  of  the 
nearest  neighbor.  The  men  lent  a  hand  at 
the  raising  of  the  new  house,  while  the 
women  helped  the  thrifty  wife  in  adapting 
herself  to  new  ways  of  living.    Six  children 


were  born  to  the  couple,  and  the  bit  of  land, 
supplemented  by  an  occasional  day's  work 
when  the  father  helped  his  busier  neigh- 
bors, supplied  the  means  for  bringing  the 
little  ones  up  to  strong  manhood  .and 
womanhood.  A  good  district  school  gave 
a  plain  education  and  roused  ambition  for 
higher  things.  The  two  daughters,  after 
each  teaching  for  a  year  or  two,  married. 
Of  the  four  sons,  one  is  now  a  professor 
in  a  college,  one  a  successful  lawyer,  and 
two  are  farmers  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
father.  Verily,  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,"  and  the  Spectator  dares  give  this 
bit  of  family  history  because  he  can  point 
out  the  very  spot  of  which  he  writes. 


From  London  to  the  heart  of  Long 
Island  I  We  have  wandered  far  to  prove 
that  green  fields  and  pastures  waiting  to 
be  renewed  are  not "  the  fabric  of  a  dream," 
but  that  for  the  young  man  who  would 
rather  dig  than  mount  an  office  stool  lies 
land  awaiting  his  spade.  However,  unless 
the  young  man  aforesaid  in  his  jour- 
ney ings  has  met  the  woman  educated  as 
the  helpmeet  of  such  a  man  should  be, 
and  ready  to  face  plain  living  with  him, 
he  had  better  return  to  dreamland.  "  His 
sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts" 
seem  to  the  Spectator  to  appeal  less  to 
his  sense  of  chivalry  than  when  he  was  a 
lad.  He  likes,  however,  to  think  that  the 
modern  woman,  when  she  is  really  in  dan- 
ger, is  not  all-sufficient  to  herself.  It  is 
told  of  a  so-called  "man-hater"  that  in 
her  terror  at  finding  herself  and  com- 
panions whirled  madly  behind  a  runaway 
horse  she  actually  called  on  a  "scare- 
crow "  for  deliverance,  because,  forsooth, 
it  chanced  to  be  dressed  in  the  parson's 
old  clothes.  Tall  and  commanding,  it 
stood  in  the  meadow,  and  as  the  carriage 
full  of  frightened  women  dashed  by,  this 
man-hater  (?)  stood  up,  and,  pointing  afield 
with  shaking  finger,  cried,  "Call  that 
gentleman,  call  that  gentleman  1"  Alas, 
"  clothes  do  not  make  the  man,"  and  this 
one,  though  dressed  in  high  hat  and  broad- 
cloth, was  "  no  gentleman."  As  no  one 
was  hurt,  the  scarecrow  became  a  family 
joke,  a  sort  of  fiVst  cousin  to  the  skeleton 
in  the  closet,  and  in  this  guise  the  Spec- 
tator loves  to  dangle  him  to  show  that 
even  in  these  days  the  mere  semblance  of 
a  man  suggests  help  in  time  of  danger. 
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Chapter    XIIL— Two     Thousand 
Miles  for  a  Five-Minute  Speech 

SOON  after  the  opening  of  our  board- 
ing department,  quite  5i  number  of 
students  who  evidently  were  worthy, 
but  who  were  so  poor  that  they  did  not 
have' any  money  to  pay  even  the  small 
charges  at  the  school,  began  applying  for 
admission.  This  class  was  composed  of 
both  men  and  women.  It  was  a  great 
trial  to  refuse  admission  to  these  appli- 
cants, and  in  1884  we  established  a  night- 
school  to  accommodate  a  few  of  them. 

The  night-school  was  organized  on  a 
plan  similar  to  the  one  which  I  had  helped 
to  establish  at  Hampton.  At  first  it  was 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  students. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  night-school 
only  when  they  had  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  any  part  of  their  board 
m  the  regular  day-school.  It  was  further 
required  that  they  must  work  for  ten 
hours  during  the  day  at  some  trade  or 
industry,  and  study  academic  branches 
for  two  hours  during  the  evening.  This 
was  the  requirement  for  the  first  one  or 
two  years  of  their  stay.  They  were  to  be 
paid  something  above  the  cost  of  their 
board,  with  the  understanding  that  all  of 
their  earnings,  except  a  very  small  part, 
were  to  be  reserved  in  the  school's  treas- 
ury, to  be  used  for  paying  their  board  in 
the  regular  day-school  after  they  had 
entered  that  department.  The  night- 
school,  started  in  this  manner,  has  grown 
until  there  are  at  present  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  students  enrolled  in  it 
alone. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  severe 
test  of  a  student's  worth  than  this  branch 
of  the  Institute's  work.  It  is  largely 
because  it  furnishes  such  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  backbone  of  a  student 
that  I  place  such  high  value  upon  our 
night-school.  Any  one  who  is  willing  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  brick-yard,  or 
in  the  laundry,  through  one  or  two  years, 
in  order  that  he  or  she  may  have  the 
privilege  of  stud)ring  academic  branches 
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for  two  hours  in  the  evening,  has  enough 
bottom  to  warrant  being  further  educated. 

After  the  student  has  left  the  night- 
school  he  enters  the  day-school,  where  he 
takes  academic  branches  four  days  in  a 
week,  and  works  at  his  trade  two  days. 
Besides  this  he  usually  works  at  his  trade 
during  the  three  summer  months.  As  a 
rule,  after  a  student  has  succeeded  in 
going  through  the  night-school  test,  he 
finds  a  way  to  finish  the  regular  course  in 
industrial  and  academic  training.  No 
student,  no  matter  how  much  money  he 
may  be  able  to^  command,  is  permitted  to 
go  through  school  without  doing  manual 
labpr.  In  fact,  the  industrial  work  is  now 
as  popular  as  the  academic  branches. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  men  and 
women  who  have  graduated  from  the 
institution  obtained  their  start  in  the  night- 
school. 

While  a  great  deal  of  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  industrial  side  of  the  work  at  Tuskegee, 
we  do  not  neglect  or  overlook  in  any  de- 
gree the  religious  and" spiritual  side.  The 
school  is  strictly  undenominational,  but  it 
is  thoroughly  Christian,  and  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  students  is  not  neglected. 
Our  preaching  service,  prayer-meetings, 
Sunday-school,  Christian  &ideavor  So- 
ciety, Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  various  missionary  organizations, 
testify  to  this. 

In  1885,  Miss  Olivia  Davidson,  to  whom 
I  have  already  referred  as  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  school 
during  its  early  history,  and  I  were  mar- 
ried. During  our  married  life  she  con- 
tinued to  divide  her  time  and  strength 
between  our  home  and  the  work  for  the 
school.  She  not  only  continued  to  work 
in  the  school  at  Tuskegee,  but  also  kept 
up  her  habit  of  going  North  to  secure 
funds.  In  1889  she  died,  after  four  years 
of  happy  married  life  and  eight  years  of 
hard  and  happy  work  for  the  school.  She 
literally  wore  herself  out  in  her  never- 
ceasing  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  work  that 
she  so  dearly  loved.  During  our  married 
life  there  were  born  to  us  two  bright, 
beautiful    boys,    B^k^r    T?lU?rferro     and 
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Ernest  Davidson.  The  older  of  these, 
Baker,  has  already  mastered  the  brick- 
maker's  trade  at  Tuskegee. 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  I  began 
the  practice  of  public  speaking.  In  an- 
swer I  would  say  that  I  never  planned  to 
give  any  large  part  of  my  life  to  speaking 
in  public.  1  have  always  had  more  of  an 
ambition  to  do  things  than  merely  to  talk 
about  doing  them.  It  seems  that  when  I 
went  North  with  General  Armstrong  to 
speak  at  the  series  of  public  meetings  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  President  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  was  present 
at  one  of  those  meetings  and  heard  me 
speak.  A  few  days  afterward  he  sent  me 
an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  I  accepted  the 
invitation.  This  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
beginning  of  my  pubiic-speaking  career.  ^ 

On  the  evening  that  I  spoke  before  the 
Association  there  must  have  been  not  far 
from  four  thousand  persons  present 
Without  my  knowing  it,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  people  present  from  Alabama, 
and  some  from  the  town  of  Tuskegee. 
These  white  people  afterwards  frankly 
told  me  that  they  went  to  this  meeting 
expecting  to  hear  the  South  roundly 
abused,  but  were  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  there  was  no  word  of  abuse  in 
my  address.  On  the  contrary,  the  South 
was  given  credit  for  all  the  praiseworthy 
things  that  it  had  done.  A  white  lady 
who  was  teacher  in  a  college  in  Tuskegee 
wrote  back  to  the  local  paper  that  she  was 
gratified,  as  well  as  surprised,  to  note  the 
credit  which  I  gave  the  white  people  of 
Tuskegee  for  their  help  in  getting  the 
school  started.  This  address  at  Madison 
was  the  first  that  I  had  delivered  that  in 
any  large  measure  dealt  with  the  general 
problem  of  the  races.  Those  who  heard 
it  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  what  I  said 
and  with  the  general  position  that  I  took. 

When  I  came  first  to  Tuskegee,  I  de- 
termined that  I  would  make  it  my  home, 
that  I  would  take  as  much  pride  in  the 
right  actions  of  the  people  of  the  town  as 
any  white  man  could  do,  and  that  I  would, 
at  the  same  time,  deplore  the  wrongdoing 
of  the  people  as  much  as  any  white  man. 
I  determined  never  to  say  anything  in  a 
public  address  in  the  North  that  I  would 


not  be  willing  to  saj  in  the  South.  I 
early  learned  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
convert  an  individual  by  abusing  him,  and 
that  this  is  more  often  accomplished  by 
giving  credit  for  all  the  {Haiseworthy 
actions  performed  than  by  callii^  attention 
alone  to  all  the  evil  done. 

While  pursuing  this  policy  I  have  not 
failed,  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
manner,  to  call  attention,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  to  the  wrongs  which  any  part  of  the 
Sou^  has  been  guilty  oL  I  have  found 
that  there  is  a  large  element  in  the  South 
that  is  quick  to  respond  to  straightforward, 
honest  criticism  of  any  wrong  policy.  As 
a  rule,  the  place  to  criticise  the  South, 
when  criticism  is  necessary,  is  in  the 
South — not  in  Boston.  A  Boston  roan 
who  came  to  Alabama  to  criticise  Boston 
would  not  effect  so  much  good,  I  think, 
as  one  who  had  his  word  of  criticism  to 
say  in  Boston. 

In  this  address  at  Madison  I  took  the 
ground  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  the  races  was,  by  every  honor- 
able means,  to  bring  them  together  and 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations,  instead  of  doing  that  which 
would  embitter.  I  further  contended  that, 
in  relation  to  his  vote,  the  negjto  should 
more  and  more  consider  the  interests  of 
the  conmiunity  in  which  he  lived  rather 
than  seek  alone  to  please  some  one  who 
lived  a  thousand  miles  away  from  him  and 
from  his  interests. 

In  this  address  I  said  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  negro  rested  largely  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
make  himself ,  through  his  skill,  intelligence, 
and  character,  of  such  undeniable  value 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lived  that 
the  community  could  not  dispense  with 
his  presence.  I  said  that  any  individual 
who  learned  to  do  something  better  than 
anybody  else — learned  to  do  a  common 
thing  in  an  uncommon  manner — had 
solved  his  problem,  regardless  of  the  color 
of  his  skin,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
negro  learned  to  produce  what  other 
people  wanted  and  must  have,  in  the  same 
proportion  would  he  be  respected. 

I  spoke  of  an  instance  where  one  of 
our  graduates  had  produced  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  in  a  community 
where  the  average  production  had  been 
only  forty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre.    He 
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had  been  able  to  do  this  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture.  The  white  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  respected  him,  and 
came  to  him  for  ideas  regarding  the  rais- 
ing of  sweet  potatoes.  These  white  farm- 
ers honored  and  respected  him  because 
he,  by  his  skill  and  knowledge,  had  added 
something  to  the  wealth  and  the  comfort 
of  the  community  in  which  he  Hved. 
I  explained  that  my  theory  of  education 
for  the  negro  would  not,  for  example, 
confine  him  for  all  time  to  farm  life— 
to  the  production  of  the  best  and  the 
most  sweet  potatoes — but  that,  if  he 
succeeded  in  this  line  of  industry,  he 
could  lay  the  foundations  upon  which 
his  children  and  grandchildren  could 
grow  to  higher  and  more  important  things 
in  life. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  some  of  the  views 
I  advocated  in  this  first  address  dealing 
with  the  broad  question  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  races,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  not  found  any  reason  for  changing 
iny  views  on  any  important  point 

In  my  early  life  I  used  to  cherish  a 
feeling  of  ill  will  toward  any  one  who 
spoke  in  bitter  terms  against  the  negro, 
or  who  advocated  measures  that  tended 
to  oppress  the  black  man  or  take  from 
him  opportunities  for  growth  in  the  most 
complete  manner.  Now,  whenever  I  hear 
any  one  advocating  measures  that  are 
meant  to  curtail  the  development  of  an- 
other, I  pity  the  individual  who  would  do 
this.  I  know  that  the  one  who  makes 
this  mistake  does  so  because  of  his  own 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  highest  kind 
of  growth.  I  pity  him  because  I  know 
that  he  is  trying  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  world,  and  because  I  know  that  in 
time  the  development  and  the  ceaseless 
advance  of  humanity  will  make  him 
ashamed  of  his  weak  and  narrow  position. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  mighty  railroad  train  by  throwing 
his  body  across  the  track  as  to  try  to 
stop  the  growth  of  the  world  in  the  direc- 
tion of  giving  mankind  more  intelligence, 
more  culture,  more  skill,  more  liberty,  and 
in  the  direction  of  extending  more  sym- 
pathy and  more  brotherly  kindness. 

The  address  which  I  delivered  at 
Madison,  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,    gave    me    a    rather    wide 


introduction  in  the  North,  and  soon 
after  that  opportunities  began  offering 
themselves  for  me  to  address  audiences 
there. 

I  was  anxious,  however,  that  the  way 
might  also  be  opened  for  me  to  speak 
directly  to  a  representative  Southern  white 
audience.  A  partial  opportunity  of  this 
kind,  one  that  seemed  to  me  might  serve 
as  an  entering  wedge,  presented  itself  in 
1893,  when  the  international  meeting  of 
Christian  Workers  was  held  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  When  this  invitation  came  to 
me,  I  had  engagements  in  Boston  that 
seemed  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
speak  in  Atlanta.  Still,  after  looking  over 
my  list  of  dates  and  places  carefully,  I 
found  that  I  could  take  a  train  from  Bos- 
ton that  would  get  me  into  Atlanta  about 
thirty  minutes  before  my  address  was  to 
be  delivered,  and  that  1  could  remain  in 
that  city  about  sixty  minutes  before  taking 
another  train  for  Boston.  My  invitation 
to  speak  in  Atlanta  stipulated  that  I  was 
to  confine  my  address  to  five  minutes. 
The  question,  then,  was  whether  or  not  I 
could  put  enough  into  a  five-minute  ad- 
dress to  make  it  worth  while  for  me  to 
make  such  a  trip. 

I  knew  that  the  audience  would  be 
largely  composed  of  the  most  influential 
class  of  white  men  and  women,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  me  to 
let  them  know  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
at  Tuskegee,  as  well  as  to  speak  to  them 
about  the  relations  of  the  races.  So  I 
decided  to  make  the  trip.  I  spoke  for 
five  minutes  to  an  audience  of  two  thou- 
sand people,  composed  mostly  of  Southern 
and  Northern  whites.  What  I  said  seemed 
to  be  received  with  favor  and  enthi  siasm. 
The  Adanta  papers  of  the  next  day  com- 
mented in  friendly  terms  on  my  address, 
and  a  good  deal  was  said  about  it  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  I  felt  that  I 
had  in  some  degree  accomplished  my 
object — that  of  getting  a  hearing  from  the 
dominant  class  of  the  South. 

The  demands  made  upon  me  for  pub- 
lic addresses  continued  to  increase,  com- 
ing in  about  equal  numbers  from  my  own 
people  and  from  Northern  whites.  I  gave 
as  much  time  to  these  addresses  as  I  could 
spare  from  the  immediate  work  at  Tuske- 
gee. Most  of  the  addresses  in  the  North 
were  made  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
getting  funds  with  which  to  support  the 
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school.  Those  delivered  before  the  col- 
ored people  had  for  their  main  object 
the  impressing  upon  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  industrial  and  technical  education 
in  addition  to  academic  and  religious 
training. 

I  now  come  to  that  one  of  the  incidents 
in  my  life  which  seems  to  have  excited 
the  greatest  amount  of  interest,  and  which 
perhaps  went  further  than  anything  else 
in  giving  me  a  reputation  that  in  a  sense 
might  be  called  National.  I  refer  to  the 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition,  at  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, September  18,  1895. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  this  incident,  and  so  many  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  me  concerning  the 
address,  that  perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
for  taking  up  the  matter  with  some  detail. 
The  five-minute  address  in  Atlanta,  which 
I  came  from  Boston  to  deliver,  was  possi- 
bly the  prime  cause  for  an  opportunity 
being  given  me  to  make  the  second  address 
there.  In  the  spring  of  1895  I  received  a 
telegram  from  prominent  citizens  in  At- 
lanta asking  me  to  accompany  a  commit- 
tee from  that  city  to  Washington  for  the 
purf)ose  of  appearing  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  in  the  interest  of  securing 
Government  help  for  the  Exposition.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  about  twenty- 
five  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  influ- 
ential white  men  of  Georgia.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  white  men 
except  Bishop  Grant,  Bishop  Gaines,  and 
myself.  The  Mayor  and  several  other 
city  and  State  officials  spoke  before  the 
committee.  They  were  followed  by  the 
two  colored  bishops.  My  name  was  the 
last  on  the  list  of  speakers.  I  had  never 
before  appeared  before  such  a  committee, 
nor  had  I  ever  delivered  any  address  in 
the  capital  of  the  Nation.  I  had  many 
misgivings  as  to  what  I  ought  to  say,  and 
as  to  the  impression  that  my  address  would 
make.  While  I  cannot  recall  in  detail 
what  I  said,  I  remember  that  I  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  committee,  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  plainness  of  any  language 
that  I  could  command,  that  if  Congress 
wanted  to  do  something  which  w-ould 
assist  in  ridding  the  South  of  the  race  ques- 
tion and  making  friends  between  the  two 
races,  it  should,  in  every  proper  way, 
encourage  the  material  and    intellectual 


growth  of  both  races.  I  said  that  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  would  present  an  op- 
portunity for  both  races  to  show  what 
advance  they  had  made  since  freedom, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  afford  encour- 
agement to  them  to  make  still  greater 
progress. 

I  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  while 
the  negro  should  not  be  deprived  by 
unfair  means  of  the  franchise,  political 
agitation  alone  would  not  save  him,  and 
that  back  of  the  ballot  he  must  have  prop- 
erty, industry,  skill,  economy,  intelligence, 
and  character,  and  that  no  race  without 
these  elements  could  permanently  succeed. 
I  said  that  in  granting  the  appropriation 
Congress  could  do  something  that  would 
prove  to  be  of  real  and  lasting  value  to 
both  races,  and  that  it  was  the  first  great 
opportunity  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
presented  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War. 

I  spoke  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  close  of  my 
address  to  receive  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  the  Georgia  committee  and  of 
the  members  of  Congress  who  were  pres- 
ent. The  Committee  was  unanimous  in 
making  a  favorable  report,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  bill  passed  Congress.  With  tiie 
passing  of  this  bill  the  success  of  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  was  assured. 

Soon  after  this  trip  to  Washington  the 
directors  of  the  Exposition  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  colored 
race  to  erect  a  large  and  attractive  build- 
ing which  should  be  devoted  wholly  to 
showing  the  progress  of  the  negro  since 
freedom.  It  was  further  decided  to  have 
the  building  designed  and  erected  wholly 
by  negro  mechanics.  This  plan  was  car- 
ried out  In  -design,  beauty,  and  general 
finish  the  Negro  Building  was  equal  to  the 
others  on  the  grounds. 

After  it  was  decided  to  have  a  separate 
negro  exhibit,  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  should  take  charge  of  it.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  Exposition  were  anxious  that 
I  should  assume  this  responsibility,  but  I 
declined  to  do  so,  on  the  plea  that  the 
work  at  Tuskegee  at  that  time  demanded 
my  time  and  strength.  Largely  at  my 
suggestion,  Mr.  I.Garland  Penn,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  was  selected  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  negro  department.  I  gave  him  all 
the  aid  that  I  could.  The  negro  exhibit, 
as  a  whole,  was  large  and  creditable.   The 
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two  exhibits  in  this  department  which 
attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
were  those  from  the  Hampton  Institute 
and  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  people 
who  seemed  to  be  the  most  surprised  as 
well  as  pleased  at  what  they  saw  in  the 
Negro  Building  were  the  Southern  white 
people. 

As  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
position drew  near,  the  Board  of  Directors 
b^^n  preparing  the  programme  for  the 
opening  exercises.  In  the  discussion  from 
day  to  day  of  the  various  features  of  this 
programme,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
the  advisability  of  putting  a  member  of 
the  Negro  race  on  for  one  of  the  open- 
ing addresses,  since  the  negroes  had  been 
asked  to  take  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Exposition.  It  was  argued,  further, 
that  such  recognition  would  mark  the 
good  feeling  prevailing  between  the  two 
races.  Of  course  there  were  those  who 
were  opposed  to  any  such  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  negro,  but  the  Board  of 
Directors,  composed  of  men  who  repre- 
sented the  best  and  most  progressive  ele- 
ment in  the  South,  had  their  way,  and 
voted  to  invite  a  black  man  to  speak  on 
the  opening  day.  The  next  thing  was  to 
decide  upon  the  person  who  was  thus  to 
represent  the  Negro  race.  After  the  ques- 
tion had  been  canvassed  for  several  days, 
the  directors  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
me  to  deliver  one  of  the  opening-day 
addresses,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  I 
received  the  official  invitation. 

The  receiving  of  this  invitation  brought 
to  me  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  one  not  placed  in 
my  position  to  appreciate.  What  were 
my  feelings  when  this  invitation  came  to 
me  ?  I  remembered  that  I  had  been  a 
slave  ;  that  my  early  years  had  been  spent 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  that  I  had  had  little  opportunity 
to  prepare  me  for  such  a  responsibility  as 
this.  It  was  only  a  few  years  before  that 
time  that  any  white  man  in  the  audience 
might  have  claimed  me  as  his  slave ;  and 
it  was  easily  possible  that  some  of  my 
former  owners  might  be  present  to  hear 
me  speak. 

I  knew,  too,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  negro  that  a 
member  of  my  race  had  been  asked  to 
speak  from  the  same  platform  with  white 
Southern  men  and  women  on  any  impor- 


tant National  occasion.  I  was  asked  now 
to  speak  to  an  audience  composed  of  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  white  South,  the 
representatives  of  my  former  masters.  I 
knew,  too,  that  while  the  greater  part  of 
my  audience  would  be  composed  of  South- 
ern people,  yet  there  would  be  present  a 
large  number  of  Northern  whites,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  men  and  women  of  my 
own  race. 

I  was  determined  to  say  nothing  that  I 
did  not  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
to  bfe  true  and  right.  When  the  invitation 
came  to  me,  there .  was  not  one  word  of 
intimation  as  to  what  I  should  say  or  as 
to  what  I  should  omit.  In  this  I  felt  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  had  paid  a  tribute 
to  me.  They  knew  that  by  one  sentence 
I  could  have  blasted,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  success  of  the  Exposition.  I  was  also 
painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  while 
I  must  be  true  to  my  own  race  in  my 
utterances,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  make 
such  aa  ill-timed  address  as  would  result 
in  preventing  any  similar  invitation  being 
extended  to  a  black  man  again  for  years 
to  come.  I  was  equally  determined  to  be 
true  to  the  North,  as  well  as  to  the  best 
element  of  the  white  South,  in  what  I  had 
to  say. 

The  papers.  North  and  South,  had 
taken  up  the  discussion  of  my  coming 
speech,  and  as  the  time  for  it  drew  near 
this  discussion  became  more  and  more 
widespread.  Not  a  few  of  the  Southern 
white  papers  were  unfriendly  to  the  idea 
of  my  speaking.  From  my  own  race  I 
received  many  suggestions  as  to  what  I 
ought  to  say.  I  prepared  myself  as  best 
I  could  for  the  address,  but  as  the  eight- 
eenth of  September  drew  nearer,  the 
heavier  my  heart  became,  and  the  more  I 
feared  that  my  effort  would  prove  a  fail- 
ure and  a  disappointment 

The  invitation  had  come  at  a  time 
when  I  was  very  busy  with  my  school 
work,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  our 
school  year.  After  preparing  my  address, 
I  went  through  it,  as  I  usually  do  with  all 
those  utterances  which  I  consider  particu- 
larly important,  with  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  she  approved  of  what  I  intended  to 
say.  On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  the 
day  before  I  was  to  start  for  Atlanta,  so 
many  of  the  Tuskegee  teachers  expressed 
a  desire  to  hear  my  address  that  I  con- 
sented to  read  it  to  them  in  a  body* 
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When  I  had  done  SO.  and  had  heard  their 
criticisms  and  comments,  I  felt  somewhat 
telieved,  since  they  seemed  to  think  well 
of  what  I  had  to  say. 

On  the  morning  of  September  17,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Washington  and  my 
three  children,  I  started  for  Atlanta.  I 
felt  a  good  deal  as  I  suppose  a  man  feels 
when  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  gallows.  In 
passing  through  the  town  of  Tuskegee  I 
met  a  white  farmer  who  lived  some  dis- 
tance out  in  the  country.  In  a  jesting 
manner  this  man  said :  "  Washington,  you 
have  spoken  before  the  Northern  white 
people,  the  negroes  in  the  South,  and  to 
us  country  white  people  in  the  South ;  but 
in  Atlanta,  to-morrow,  you  will  have  before 
you  the  Northern  whites,  the  Southern 
whites,  and  the  negroes  all  together.  I 
am  afraid  that  you  have  got  yourself  into 
a  tight  place."  This  farmer  diagnosed 
the  situation  correctly,  but  his  frank  words 
did  not  add  anything  to  my  comfort. 

In  the  course  of  the  journey  from  Tus- 
kegee to  Atlanta  both  colored  and  white 
people  came  to  the  train  to  point  me  out, 
and  discussed  with  perfect  freedom,  in 
my  hearing,  what  was  going  to  take  place 
the  next  day.  We  were  met  by  a  com- 
mittee in  Atlanta.  Almost  the  first  thing 
that  I  heard  when  I  got  off  the  train  in 
that  city  was  an  expression  something 
like  this,  from  an  old  colored  man  near 
by :  "  Dat's  de  man  of  my  race  what's 
gwine  to  make  a  speech  at  de  Exposition 
to-morrow.     Tse  sho'  gwine  to  hear  him." 

Atlanta  was  literally  packed,  at  the 
time,  with  people  from  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  with  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments,  as  well  as  with  military 
and  civic  organizations.  The  afternoon 
papers  had  forecasts  of  the  next  day's 
proceedings  in  flaring  headlines.  All 
this  tended  to  add  to -my  burden.  I  did 
not  sleep  much  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  before  day,  I  went  carefully 
over  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  also 
kneeled  down  and  asked  God's  blessing 
upon  my  effort.  Right  here,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  go  before  an  audience,  on  any  occasion, 
without  asking  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
what  I  want  to  say. 

I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  make  especial 
preparation  for  each  separate  address.  No 
two  audiences  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  my 
aim  to  reach  and  talk  to  the  heart  of  each 


individual  audience,  taking  it  into  my  con- 
fidence very  much  as  I  would  a  person. 
When  I  am  sp>eaking  to  an  audience,  I 
care  little  for  how  what  I  am  saying  is 
going  to  sound  in  the  newspapers,  or  to 
another  audience,  or  to  an  individual. 
At  the  time,  the  audience  before  me 
absorbs  all  my  sympathy,  thought,  and 
energy. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  committee  called 
to  escort  me  to  my  place  in  the  proces- 
sion which  was  to  march  to  the  Exposition 
grounds.  In  this  procession  were  promi- 
nent colored  citizens  in  carriages,  as  well 
as  several  negro  military  organizations. 
I  noted  that  the  Exposition  officials 
seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  see  that 
all  of  the  colored  people  in  the  procession 
were  properly  placed  and  properly  treated 
The  procession  was  about  three  hours  in 
reaching  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  dur- 
ing all  of  this  time  the  sun  was  shining 
down  upon  us  disagreeably  hot.  When 
we  reached  the  grounds,  the  heat,  to- 
gether with  my  nervous  anxiety,  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  about  ready  to  collapse, 
and  to  feel  that  my  address  was  not  going 
to  be  a  success.  When  I  entered  the 
audience-room,  I  found  it  packed  with 
humanity  from  bottom  to  top,  and  there 
were  thousands  outside  who  could  not 
get  in. 

The  room  was  very  large,  and  well  suited 
to  public  speaking.  When  I  entered  the 
room,  there  were  vigorous  cheers  from  the 
colored  portion  of  the  audience,  and  faint 
cheers  from  some  of  the  white  people.  I 
had  been  told,  while  I  had  been  in  Atlanta, 
that  while  many  white  people  were  going 
to  be  present  to  hear  me  speak,  simply 
out  of  curiosity,  and  that  others  who 
would  be  present  would  be  in  full  sym 
pathy  with  me,  there  was  a  still  larger 
element  of  the  audience  which  would  con- 
sist of  those  who  were  going  to  be  present 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  me  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  or  at  least  of  hearing  me 
say  some  foolish  thing,  so  that  they  could 
say  to  the  officials  who  had  invited  me  to 
speak,  "  I  told  you  so  1" 

One  of  the  trustees  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  as  well  as  my  personal  friend, 
Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  was  at  the 
time  General  Manager  of  the  Southern 
Railroad,  and  happened  to  be  in  Atlanta 
on  that  day.  He  was  so  nervous  about 
the  kind  of  reception  that  I  would  have, 
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and  the  effect  that  my  speech  would  pro- 
duce, that  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
to  go  into  the  building,  but  walked  back 


and  forth  in  the  grounds  outside  until  the 
opening  exercises  were  over. 
[to  be  continued] 


Stories  of  the  Montyon  Prizes 

By  A.  D.  Savage 


OUR  newspapers  flatter  themselves 
that  they  far  outdo  the  journals 
of  other  countries  in  the  art  of 
gathering  news,  yet  who  ever  found  them 
reporting  the  beautiful  stories  from  life 
that  are  discovered  ever)^  year  and  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  reports  on  the 
prix  Montyon  ?  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  season  is  well  under  way 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  the  most  illustrious 
literary  company  in  the  world,  drawn 
from  a  j)eople  who  more  than  any  other 
in  Christendom  are  endowed  with  felicity 
in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  and  putting  a 
case,  meet  to  hear  one  of  their  members 
read  a  paper  that  is  full  of  the  most  touch- 
ing stories  of  humble  people  who,  pained 
at  the  sight  of  suffering,  have  labored  for 
years  to  relieve  it  These  yearly  reports, 
which  have  been  made  and  presented  in 
the  French  Academy  regularly  since  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  form  a  mass  of  illustra- 
tion to  St.  Paul's  great  burst  of  eloquence 
in  praise  of  charity. 

And  what  guarantees  of  interest  are 
the  names  appearing  at  the  head  of  these 
reports  1  M.  Jules  Lemaftre  was  the  re- 
porter last  year,  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetifere 
in  1899.  In  1898  the  commission  was 
given  to  Pierre  Loti;  in  1897  to  Henri 
Meilhac,  but,  as  he  died,  M.  Jules  Claretie 
took  his  place.  Hal^vy,  the  partner  of 
Meilhac  in  the  witty  but  indecent  librettos 
of  Offenbach's  operas,  had  in  1894  written 
and  read  the  report  on  the  prix  de  vertu, 
and  did  it  charmingly,  with  simplicity 
and  feeling.  In  the  work  of  reading,  re- 
reading, and  sifting  the  documents  sub- 
mitted in  competition  to  the  Academy  on 
behalf  of  these  lowly  heroes  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  neighborhood,  these  well-sea- 
soned men  of  the  world  find  themselves 
month  after  month  drawing  closer  to  na- 
ture. With  melting  hearts  they  for  a  sea- 
son become  like  as  little  children  and 
stand  looking  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
till  at  last  what  they  put  in  their  report  is 
%  treasure  of  tender  beauty.     It  was  a 


prompting  from  the  deepest  part  of  our 
nature  that  whispered  these  words  to 
Jules  Lemaftre  for  his  opening  sentence : 
"  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  day  in  the  year 
when  the  Academy  is  admonished  to  be 
humble." 

The  "  rewards  of  virtue  "  are  often  a 
welcome  occasion  of  pleasantry  in  France, 
although  no  one  there  confounds,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  other  countries,  the 
"  laureates  "  of  the  pn'x  Montyon  with  the 
restores  of  Salency,  where  the  lord  of  the 
ancient  manor  crowns  with  roses  year  after 
year  the  most  virtuous  girl  in  the  village — 
a  custom  which  is  said  to  go  back 
almost  to  the  days  of  Clovis.  The  good- 
ness rewarded  by  the  French  Academy 
is  not  that  which  is  called  virtue  in  wo- 
men and  morality  in  men.  It  is  charity, 
and  miracles  of  charity;  for  the  people 
"  crowned "  by  the  Academy  are  nearly 
always  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life, 
poor,  often  miserably  poor;  only  now 
and  then  is  a  parish  priest  or  a  member 
of  some  sisterhood  included.  Monsieur 
Bruneti^re  quotes  from  the  deed  by  which 
M.  de  Montyon  provided  his  prix  de 
vcrtu:  "  The  doers  of  the  actions  honored 
shall  not  be  of  a  station  above  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  be 
taken  from  the  lowest  classes  of  society." 
Moreover,  only  the  most  shining  instances 
are  honored,  for  the  number  of  examples 
of  beautiful  devotion  surpasses  the 
amount  of  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Academy. 

Let  us  listen  first  to  Pierre  Loti.  Ad- 
mirers of  the  "  Pecheur  d'Islande "  will 
find  in  the  report  for  1898  their  painful 
pleasure  renewed  in  these  touching  stories 
from  life  touchingly  told.  And  first  let 
us  read  the  story  of  the  virtuous  action  of 
the  Michaud  sisters, 

*•  They  have  both  been  blind  from  birth. 
Under  their  old  thatch  roof,  on  the  floor  of 
beaten  earth,  they  began  from  babyhood 
to  work  like  two  good  little  fairies.  While 
their  parents  tilled  the  ground  and  tended 
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the  orchard  that  gave  them  a  bare  living, 
they  managed,  hard  as  it  was,  to  keep 
the  pans  and  dishes  clean,  and  even  to 
cook  the  meals.  At  that  time,  which  was 
the  prosperous  time  of  their  life,  every- 
thing in  the  cabin  shone ;  on  the  plain, 
well-waxed  shelves  and  tables  the  smallest 
articles  were  arranged  with  the  greatest 
precision.  When  the  neighbors  were 
amazed  at  such  beautiful  order,  the  little 
girls  naively  replied,  *Why!  if  we  were 
not  careful  to  put  the  things  back  in  the 
same  place,  how  could  we  find  them  again  ? 
because  We  can't  see.'  The  family  lived 
thus  almost  happily  until,  about  ten  years 
ago,  the  father  died,  leaving  the  orchard 
to  take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  mother 
worn  out  with  hard  work  and  almost 
decrepit  At  this  juncture  the  officials  in 
the  mayor's  office  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage thought  they  were  doing  a  kind  turn 
when  they  offered  to  place  the  widow  in 
an  asylum ;  but  the  thought  of  parting 
from  their  mother  threw  the  two  blind 
sisters  into  frightful  despair.  *  Later  on,' 
they  implored — *  later  on,  if  it  absolutely 
must  be.  Let  us  first  try  to  live  together  ; 
we  will  do  all  we  can  J  And  when  I  tell 
you  what  they  did,  you  will  believe  I  am 
drawing  on  my  imagination.  They  learned 
:o  spin  wool,  and  by  dint  of  keeping  up 
their  practice  until  midnight  (they  had  no 
need  of  lamps,  you  will  remember)  they 
succeeded  in  learning  to  sew  well  enough 
to  make  money,  for  kind-hearted,  people 
in  the  neighborhood  gave  them  work. 
They  learned  to  wash  their  own  linen, 
sitting  in  front  of  the  washtub  by  the  side 
of  an  obliging  neighbor,  who  told  them 
when  the  things  were  clean  enough  or 
when  a  little  more  rubbing  was  needed.  At 
first  they  had  a  goat,  whose  milk,  together 
with  bread,  was  their  sole  food,  and  the 
old  mother  had  strength  enough  to  take 
the  goat  out  to  browse  along  the  roads 
while  she  herself  gathered  deadwood  for 
tlie  evening  fire.  After  a  while  the  poor 
widow  became  childish,  but  had  the  desire 
to  wander  as  before  along  the  roads,  to 
the  great  anxiety  of  her  daughters,  who 
no  longer  dared  to  let  go  of  her  gown. 
*  Mon  Dieu  1'  they  would  say,  *  suppose 
she  were  to  get  lost,  or  fall  into  a  ditch  I 
How  could  we  go  to  find  her,  when  we 
have  no  eyes  ?'  But  now  they  are  freed 
from  this  anxiety,  for  their  mother  is  bed- 
ridden and  has  gone  blind.     And  the  two 


sisters  are  twice  as  tender  to  her  whom 
they  have  never  seen,  and  who  can  never 
see  them.  They  work  twice  as  hard,  too,  to 
procure  what  may  soften  her  decline.  They 
rack  their  brains  to  amuse  her,  they  strive 
to  keep  her  neat,  and,  what  seems  to  me 
an  adorable  touch,  when  they  change  her 
linen  they  always  piously  warm  the  poor 
coarse  shift  in  front  of  the  flame  made  by 
a  few  dead  branches  for  which  they  have 
groped  in  the  woods.  Never  have  they 
asked  an  alms,  never  has  murmur  or 
lament  been  known  to  pass  their  lips. 
Sunk  in  this  night  that  never  ends,  grop- 
ing and  feeling  about  with  their  hands  to 
aid  this  mother  who  also  spreads  her  hands 
in  equal  darkness,  they  show  only  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  one  may  even  say  an  in- 
vincible contentment" 

Seeing  that  "  the  soeurs  Michaud  vege- 
tated in  a  hamlet  in  an  out  of-the-way 
corner  of  the  Vermanche  d^parteiiient  du 
Cher,"  one  may  wonder  how  Pierre  Loti 
knows  all  this.  How  does  the  French 
Academy  first  hear  of  these  cases  ?  Again 
Pierre  Ix)ti  shall  be  our  reporter ;  and  let 
us  notice  what  a  penetrating  and  comfort- 
ing remark  on  our  weak  human  race  he 
delivers  in  the  course  of  his  explanation : 

"  They  are  all  unaware  of  the  precious- 
ness  of  their  hearts.  They  have  not 
solicited  our  votes,^  far  from  it,  and  most 
of  them  will  learn  to-day  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  astonishment,  that  we  have 
singled  them  out  for  distinction.  They 
were  made  known  to  us,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  public  report,  which  makes  so 
many  mistakes  in  its  hatreds,  but  so  sel- 
dom goes  wrong  when  the  question  is  to 
thank  and  bless.  The  whole  population 
of  a  village  or  a  district  or  a  suburb  com- 
bines to  tell  us  this  in  a  letter  covered 
with  quaint  signatures  :  '  There  is  a  per- 
son here  who  is  not  like  other  people, 
who  can  do  only  good  to  everybody,  who 
is  a  model  oi  gentleness  and  goodness. 
We  beg  you,  who  reward  goodness,  to 
come  and  see.'  Then  the  inquiry  begins, 
with  caution,  in  secrecy,  in  order  not  to 
alarm  the  candidate ;  and  the  inquiry 
nearly  always  reveals  to  us  a  beautiful 
life."  This  account  we  will  supplement 
by  the  more  formal  report  of  a  historian. 
The    applications   for   admission   to    the 


'  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  the  reporter  in  18S5,  telb  us 
that  "  the  virtaous''  are  forbidden  to  offer  themselves  for 
the  rewards. 
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competition  for  the  prix  de  vertu  are  usu- 
ally made  by  the  authorities  of  the  candi- 
date's place  of  residence.  It  is  required 
that  the  application  furnish  a  detailed 
history  of  the  virtuous  deed,  and  this 
deed  is  required  to  have  continued  for  at 
least  two  years  previously.  The  memo- 
rial, signed  by  leading  persons  in  the 
place,  is  submitted  to  the  mayor,  who  at- 
tests the  signatures  and  certifies  to  the 
assertions  of  fact ;  he  sends  it  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department,  who,  after  adding^ 
any  personal  knowledge  he  may  have  of 
the  case,  forwards  the  budget  (dossier)  to 
the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy.* 

In  1897  one  of  the  largest  awards  was 
made  to  a  circus  woman,  Mile.  Bonnefois, 
whose  life  is  related  at  length  by  M.  Jules 
Claretie.  She  was  born  in  1829  in  the 
Department  of  the  Rhone,  the  daughter 
of  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  was  also 
secretary  to  the  village  mayor.  But  the 
two  salaries  were  not  enough  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  so  he  became  a  strolling 
showman,  and  Mile.  Bonnefois  began  her 
calling  of  mountebank  at  the  age  of  four. 
As  they  approached  a  village  the  little 
thing  would  put  on  pink  tights,  with  gold 
spangles  to  hide  the  dams  in  the  tissue. 
At  thfe  hour  of  closing  the  workshops  for 
the  day,  she  would  go  about  the  place  in 
a  cocked  hat  and  other  uniform  of  the 
gardes fran^aises  oi  the  eighteenth  century, 
beating  a  drum ;  and  when  her  father's 
puppet-show  was  set  up  in  the  square, 
she  would  mount  the  boards  outside  of 
the  entrance  and  perform  tricks  to  entice 
the  people  to  enter.  The  German  war 
found  father  and  daughter  in  Paris  (when 
a  child  she  had  lost  her  mother,  then  a 
stepmother,  and  a  beloved  stepmother 
too),  and  during  the  siege  Mile.  Bonnefois 
attracted  attention  as  a  devoted  nurse, 
who  insisted  on  being  sent  to  the  front 
amid  the  fighting.  After  the  war,  to  sup- 
port her  father,  now  grown  feeble,  she 
returned  to  her  old  life,  but  this  time  was 
herself  a  showman;  first,  with  a  second- 
hand panorama,  and,  w^hen  that  wore  out, 
with  a  brand-new  diorama  that  cost  five 
thousand  francs.  Both  times  she  found 
it  easy  to  borrow,  so  great  was  the  esteem 
which  she  had  inspired.     Her  father  died, 

*The  Perpetual  Secretary  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Academy.  For  each  annual  meeting  a  president,  called 
**  director,"  is  chosen,  and  it  is  he  that  preparer  and  reads 
the  report  on  the/n*  dc  virtu. 


and,  feeling  lonelier  and  lonelier,  she  felt 
the  need,  as  M.  Claretie  expresses  it,  of 
gathering  a  new  family  about  her.  She 
felt  sorry  for  the  neglected  children  of 
the  people  of  the  fairs  in  Paris — the  show- 
people  and  the  hucksters ;  she  would  teach 
them  (these  are  her  own  words)  that  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven  and  twenty-six  letters 
in  the  alphabet  She  opened  her  school 
in  1892 — she  was  now  sixty-five  years 
old — in  her  showman's  wagon,  "with 
twelve  ^ittle  mountebanks  for  pupils,  boys 
and  girls  who  learned  to  read  between 
two  acts  on  the  trapeze."  In  four  years 
the  school  grew  to  two  hundred  and  seven 
pupils,  the  wagon  having  been  exchanged 
for  tents,  and  Mile.  Bonnefois  having 
taken  an  assistant.  It  is  a  strolling 
school ;  tents,  school  furniture,  and  teach- 
ers follow  the  show-people  in  their  roam- 
ing life  through  the  outer  boulevards  and 
the  suburbs,  from  the  Mdnilmontant  fes- 
tival to  the  festival  at  Vincennes. 

But  the  virtuous  action  which  M.  de 
Montyon  wished  rewarded,  when  it  is  of 
the  kind  of  Mile.  Bonnefois's,  has  some- 
thing positive  about  it  There  is  hope, 
there  may  be  progress.  But  there  are 
benefactions  bestowed  on  hopeless  suf- 
ferers who  can  never  be  healed,  who 
would  be  thankful  to  die,  who  perhaps 
long  for  death,  but  see  the  angel  of  mercy 
pass  on  to  visit  others  who  had  not  ex- 
pected him.  In  these  pitying  ones  who 
gather  to  their  hearts  those  hopeless  suf- 
ferers, abandoned  by  life  and  death 
together,  it  seems  there  is  something  pain- 
fully divine,  like  some  poignant,  ineffable 
music.  No  wonder  that  for  our  sakes 
Monsieur  Claretie  gives  more  than  a  col- 
umn to  Mile.  Bonnefois,  and  only  a  few 
lines  to  the  poor  tailor  in  the  department 
of  the  Landes,  so  poor  that,  unable  to 
support  himself  by  his  handicraft,  he  had 
to  combine  with  it  a  little  grocery.  *.*  He 
gave  his  youth  to  his  paralytic  father ;  the 
second  part  of  his  life  he  has  given  to  his 
sons,  who  have  been  ataxic  from  infancy, 
one  twenty-three  and  the  other  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  He  once  supported  his 
father,  he  now  supports  his  sons.  He  had 
to  dress,  wash,  carry  his  father ;  he  has 
to  put  to  bed,  dress,  wash,  carry  the  sons." 
And  there  was  the  resource  of  the  asylum 
to  which  this  tailor-grocer  might  have  had 
recourse  I  Well  may  the  neighbors  write 
of  such  a  one  to  the  French  Academy, 
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"  There  is  a  person  here  who  is  not  like 
other  people." 

And  the  next  is  from  Pierre  Loti's  re- 
port, the  story  of  '•  fimilie  Aubert,  of  Pro- 
vence, who  converted  herself  into  a  huck- 
ster of  vegetables  and  chickens  at  the  gate 
of  Marseilles,  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  ven- 
erable dowager  and  her  daughter,  both 
invalids  and  destitute.  £milie  Aubert  was 
born  to  a  position  of  comparative  ease,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  notary  who  had  a 
small  property,  and  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  for  her  such  a  fall  and  such  dire 
want.  When,  losing  all  her  fortune,  she 
decided  to  enter,  as  governess,  the  family 
of  the  noblewomen  whom  she  now  sup- 
ports by  her  exhausting  trade,  these  ladies 
lived  on  the  family  estate  whose  name 
they  bear,  and  whence  they  were  after- 
wards driyen  by  unparalleled  misfortunes, 
it  will  soon  be  twenty  years  ago.  So  here 
are  these  three  women  to-day  united  in  a 
common  distress.  And  it  is  fimilie,  the 
former  governess,  the  only  one  of  the 
strange  trio  who  has  her  health  and 
strength,  who  provides  everything.  Under 
the  burning  suns  of  summer,  in  the  rains 
of  winter,  she  wanders  on  foot  through  the 
villages  to  buy  the  vegetables  which  she 
sells  again  in  the  market  of  the  city,  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  modest  clothing  of 
her  dear  mistresses." 

Some  of  these  people  are  insatiable. 
So  Fran9ois  Jeudy,  of  whom  M.  Brune- 
tifere  tells  us.  He  breaks  stone,  mending 
roads  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges. 
With  his  meager  wages  he  has  reared 
three  children,  supports  his  mother-in-law, 
who  is  sixty- three  years  old,  and  has  taken 
into  his  house  and  supports  two  feeble 
old  women,  one  seventy-nine,  the  other 
eighty-three  years  of  age. 

Savers  of  life,  those  with  whom  it  is  a 
professional  duty  as  well  as  those  who 
have  another  calling  in  life,  and  faithful 
old  servants,  are  among  the  classes  crowned 
each  year  by  the  Academy.  But  it  is 
before  the  old  servant  women  that  Pierre 
Loti  bends  lowest  And  rightly  so.  To 
risk  one's  life  for  others  in  one  heroic 
rush  is  noble  indeed,  but  to  give  twenty 
years  of  living  is  still  more  wonderful. 
If  we  had  the  choice,  who  would  not  rather 
pack  all  the  pain  into  one  fierce  ten  min- 
utes than  spread  it  out  into  an  endurance 
of  thousands  of  hours  for  every  year  of 
twenty  years  ? 


"  The  old  servant  women  I"  Pierre  Loti 
exclaims.  "  The  Academy  this  year 
crowns  eighteen,*  who  seem  really  char- 
acters from  legends  of  saints,  so  do  their 
self-abnegation  and  goodness  put  to  shanie 
our  worldly  selfishness.  Mon  Dieu,  tl-e 
story  of  all  is  about  the  same.  In  gen- 
eral they  entered,  when  little  more  than 
children,  some  family  whom  misfortiuie 
later  on  has  overtaken,  and  then  they 
insisted  on  staying  without  wages  in  the 
service  of  their  former  masters ;  little  by 
little  they  have  given  them  everything — 
their  petty  savings,  tttfeir  strength,  their 
healthy  youth  of  the  peasant  girl,  or  even 
their  beauty — for  several  were  pretty, 
loved,  desired,  and  they  h^ve  sacrificed 
that  also,  dismissing  worthy  lovers  who 
wished  them  for  their  wives.  Some  of 
them  undertook  to  work  feverishly  every 
day  at  this  or  that  crude  or  ingenious 
handicraft  of  their  own  invention,  in  order 
to  bring  home  at  evening  a  little  money 
or  a  little  food  to  their  old  masters,  now- 
grown  feeble,  who  often  also  need  medi- 
cal care  before  going  to  sleep  "  (qu'il  faut 
encore  soigner  et  panser  avant  de  s'en 
dormir). 

In  arranging  the  instances  of  devotion 
which  he  has  selected  for  narration  in  the 
order,  it  would  seem,  in  which  he  found 
them  most  touching,  Pierre  Loti  has  given 
the  last  place  to  those  who,  although  their 
own  life  is  one  long  stretch  of  endurance, 
devote  themselves  to  helpless  parents. 

"  So,  this  Eugenie  Philippart,  weak  and 
deformed,  brought  up  on  charity  until  she 
was  fifteen  years  old  in  an  asylum  kept 
by  kind  sisters.  On  coming  out  an  aunt 
took  her  and  taught  her  her  own  trade, 
which  was  ironing  linen.  Working  to- 
gether, they  lived  at  first  in  not  too  great 
want  But  soon  the  aunt  found  her  eyes 
growing  dim  ;  for  some  time  longer  she 
was  able  to  pass  her  iron  over  even  sur- 
faces, such  as  tablecloths  and  curtains 
which  her  niece  spread  on  the  table,  and 
then  she  had  to  give  up ;  she  could  no 
longer  see.  And  now  for  twenty  years 
she  has  been  blind,  affectionately  cared 
for  by  her  niece,  who  refused  to  let  her 
go  to  the  asylum.  The  niece  works,  she 
irons  as  much  as  she  can,  but  her  poverty 
increases  every  day,  for,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  her  sight,  too,  is  going ;  and  then 

'  In  1899  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty,  M.  Brunfr 
ti^  informs  us. 
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there  are  often,  as  she  says,  bad  bits  ^  in 
her  work;  she  is  losing  her  customers. 
But,  depriving  herself  of  everything,  even 
of  food,  in  order  still  to  be  able  to  make 
her  old,  blind  aunt  comfortable,  she  the 
while  makes  up  and  tells  in  sprightly  tones 
innocent  and  pious  little  fibs  to  make  her 
believe  that  calls  for  work  are  plenty,  and 
that  comfort  is  in  the  dwelling." 

Let  us  turn  to  something  less  hopeless. 
It  is  of  Mariette  Favre,  who,  after  being  a 
servant  for  twenty  years  and  having  laid 
by  a  little  sum  of  money,  retired  in  order 
to  devote  herself  to  old  people.  The  first 
she  helped  was  an  old  blind  beggar-woman 
whom  she  took  into  her  own  one  room. 
Then  an  old  paralyzed  woman,  all  three 
living  m  the  same  room.  In  1898  she  had 
a  household  of  more  than  fifty  old  women 
and  old  men,  in  buildings  which  she  put 
up  with  money  which  she  had  begged. 
There  is  no  endowment,  so  when  there  is 
not  enough  to  eat  she  goes  out  and  begs 
of  those  ^  who  have  money.  She  still 
wears  her  servant's  cap,  and  she  has  all 
the  old  people  working  at  something — 
they  till  the  garden,  others  cut  wood, 
while  the  paralyzed  who  have  to  lie  in 
bed  all  day  long  employ  themselves  with 
knitting. 

Our  last  is  of  a  country  postman  of 
Somac  in  the  Lozfere,  who  feels  con- 
strained to  make  things  better.  Besides 
having  saved  a  number  of  lives,  he  builds 
little  bridges  over  the  brooks  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  also  he  constructs  refuges, 
makes  roads,  plants  trees — no  wonder  the 
people  of  his  township  call  him  Fran9ois 
Gorse  the  Philanthropist. 

The  originator  of  the  "  rewards  of  vir- 
tue" was  M.  de  Montyon,  in  1783,  who 
was  already  well  known  as  a  philanthro- 
pist He  was  of  the  noblesse  de  robey  and 
had  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his 
father,  who,  like  his  son  after  him,  was  in 
the  administration.  The  prix  de  'vertu 
were  suppressed  by  the  Convention  on  the 
characteristic  ground  that  "  to  crown  per- 
sons who  have  only  endeavored  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  perfect  citizen 
was  superfluous  if  not  immoral."  Since 
the  time  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon  many 
others  have  followed  his  example,  until  in 

.  * "  Des  mal/acons  dans  son  ouvrage  "—an  old-fash- 
ioned word. 


the  year  1899  there  were  some  twenty- 
three  of  these  foundations,  yielding  73,250 
francs.  The  persons  "crowned"  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

At  the  annual  public  meeting  the  hear- 
ing of  the  report  on  the  pnx  Montyon  or 
prix  de  veriu  is  only  half  the  business  of 
the  occasion.  It  is  preceded  by  a  report 
on  meritorious  books  published  during 
the  preceding  year,  to  which  prizes  have 
been  awarded — a  custom  which  has  its 
source  in  a  foundation  left  by  the  same 
M.  de  Montyon  who  founded  the  rewards 
of  virtue.  It  is  to  this  competition  that 
French  publishers  refer  when  they  adver- 
tise such  and  such  of  their  publications  as 
"  crowned  by  the  French  Academy."  Be- 
sides this  fixed  assembly  in  November 
the  Academy  has  movable  meetings,  also 
public,  for  the  reception  of  new  members. 
The  new  member  reads  an  address  on  the 
life  and  works  of  the  departed  Academi- 
cian to  whose  chair  he  has  succeeded, 
whereupon  the  "director"  of  the  Acad- 
emy appointed  for  the  occasion  replies 
with  an  address  on  two  subjects,  the 
predecessor  and  the  successor.  Thus,  in 
a  public  meeting  held  December  24,  1897, 
M.  Albert  Vandal,  elected  to  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  L^on  Say, 
addressed  the  Academy  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  L^on  Say,  after  which  the 
Count  d'Haussonville  addressed  a  reply 
to  M.  Vandal  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Albert  Vandal,  expressing  thereupon  his 
opinion  of  L^on  Say.  Seeing  that  the 
presentation  of  these  reports  on  superior 
literary  works  and  virtuous  actions,  and 
the  addresses  on  the  lives  of  men  con- 
spicuous for  achievements  in  many  fields, 
are  notable  occasions  in  the  annual  lit- 
erary life  of  France,  the  Academy  shows 
an  indifference  to  publicity  that  is  full  of 
distinction  in  not  publishing  these  trans- 
actions. There  are  no  compies-rendus^ 
These  works  of  art  are  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  daily  press,  and  a  newspaper 
here  to-day  is  gone  to-morrow.  Thus 
indifferent  to  fame,  the  French  Academy 
has  included  in  its  oblivion  the  interest 
of  scholars  and  lovers  of  literature 
throughout  the  world.  English  may  one 
day  be  the  language  of  trade,  but  French 
is  yet  the  chosen  element  of  "winged 
words," 
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IT  is  usual  to  distribute  the  foreigners 
in  China  into  the  general  classes  of 
Merchants,  Officials,  and  Mission- 
aries, to  which  within  recent  years  has  been 
added  a  fourth,  called  Promoters,  mean- 
ing those  who  are  the  agents  of  "  syndi- 
cates "  or  other  organizations  for  exploit- 
ing the  Empire  by  means  of  foreign  capital. 
On  account  of  the  necessary  relations  be 
tween  their  aims  and  methods,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  first  and  the  last 
class  together.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive treatments  of  the  general  sub- 
ject under  discussion  was  in  a  series  of 
papers  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  later 
known  as  the  pioneer  in  work  for  "  the 
higher  classes "  in  China,  which  was 
published,  with  the  title  "  The  Sources  of 
the  Anti-Foreign  Disturbances  in  China," 
in  Shanghai  in  1893,  much  of  which  is  as 
miich  in  point  now  as  when  it  was  written. 
Of  all  the  foreigners  in  China,  the  iper- 
chant  is  the  one  least  likely  to  excite  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  He 
comes  expressly  and  only  to  trade,  and 
the  Chinese  are  by  instinct  and  by  prac- 
tice traders  "  heaven-endowed.*'  If  there 
were  no  one  to  sell  foreign  goods  to  the 
Chinese,  of  whom  could  the  Chinese  buy  ? 
and  after  some  hundreds  of  years  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  the  practical  Chinese 
needs  no  argument  to  convince  him  that 
there  are  many  articles  produced  abroad 
which,  if  not  a  necessity,  are  at  least 
highly  desirable.  In  regions  where  for- 
eign trade  is  familiar  to  the  people,  there 
is  probably  very  little  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  toward  those  who  are 
its  agents.  Many  of  them  speak  the 
Chinese  language  either  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  so  that  their  communication  with 
the  natives  is  mainly  or  solely  through  the 
well-known  *' comprador,"  whose  functions 
may,  perhaps,  vary  all  the  way  from  those 
of  an  intermediary  merchant  to  those  of 
a  simple  house  steward.  These  indis- 
pensable  buffers  in   Chinese  commercial 

*  Copyright,  1901,  the  Outlook  Company,  New  York. 
Previous  articles  in  this  series  by  the  author  of  '*  Village 
Life  in  China"  and  "Chinese  Characteristics"  will  be 
found  in  the  issues  of  The  Outlook  for  October  27,  De- 
cember S,  15,  and  ^  (1^00),  January  12  and  19  (1901). 
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relations  have  their  decided  advantages, 
diminishing  or  at  least  distributing  fric- 
tion, and  smoothing  over  a  great  variety 
of  occasions  of  possible  collision  between 
the  foreigner  and  Chinese,  of  many  of 
which  the  foreigner  is  not  improbably 
himself  totally  unaware. 

The  Chinese  have  exerted  their  phe- 
nomenal talents  for  business  without  being 
in  the  least  aware  that  the  processes  are 
under  the  control  of  inexorable  natural 
laws,  and  without  a  dawning  comprehen- 
sion of  the  truths  of  political  economy. 
To  them  all  silver  which  comes  into  the 
country  is  so  much  clear  gain,  and  all 
silver  which  is  taken  out  of  it  means  so 
much  dead  loss.  The  idea  of  a  real  reci- 
procity, in  which  what  is  advantageous  to 
one  party  may  be  iii  a  different  way  not 
less  so  to  another,  is  entirely  alien  to 
Chinese  thought.  The  views  entertained 
in  Western  lands  in  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes "  progress  "  are  radically  differ- 
ent from  anything  to  be  found  in  China, 
where  nobody  knows  or  cares  anything 
about  "  progress ;"  but  even  in  the  Occi- 
dent the  triumphal  march  of  invendon 
and  economy  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  fortunes  and  of  lives  which  have  been 
blighted  or  extinguished  by  "  improve- 
ments," by  new  "  labor-saving  inventions," 
and  the  like.  In  Western  countries  it  is 
possible  for  one  whose  business  has  been 
ruined  by  an  improvement,  or  an  alteration 
in  fashion,  to  take  up  something  else  which 
in  time  will  do  just  as  well ;  or,  if  he  fail 
in  this,  **  the  heaven  is  high  and  the  earth 
is  wide,"  and  there  is  still  abundant  op- 
portunity for  successful  emigration  in 
many 'different  directions.  But  in  China 
all  is  far  otherwise.  The  artificer  is  able 
to  do  one  thing  only,  and  that,  it  may 
be,  in  a  hereditary  craft,  for  any  other 
than  which  he  is  as  little  fitted  as  a  fish 
for  air-breathing.  Matches  from  foreign 
lands,  kerosene  oil,  with  the  lamps  of 
diversified  varieties,  have  displaced  Chi- 
nese industries  on  a  great  scale,  with  so- 
cial consequences  which  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  in  detail.  One  reads  in  the 
reports  to  the  directors  of  steamship  com- 
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panics  of  the  improved  trade  with  China 
in  cotton  goods,  and  the  bright  outlook 
all  along  the  coast  from  Canton  to 
Tientsin  and  Newchwang  in  this  line  of 
commerce,  but  no  one  reads  of  the  effect 
of  this  trade  of  expansion  upon  innumer- 
able millions  of  Chinese  on  the  great 
cotton-growing  plains  of  China,  who 
have  hitherto  been  just  able  to  make  a 
scanty  living  by  weaving  cloth  fifteen 
inches  wide,  one  bolt  of  which  requires 
t\4'0  days  of  hard  work,  realizing  at  the 
market  each  five  days  only  enough  to 
enable  the  family  to  purchase  the  barest 
necessities  of  life,  and  to  provide  more 
cotton  for  the  unintermittent  weaving, 
which  sometimes  goes  on  by  relays  all 
day  and  most  of  the  night.  But  now, 
through  the  "  bright  outlook  "  for  foreign 
cotton  goods,  there  is  no  market  for  the 
native  product,  as  there  has  always  been 
hitherto;  the  factors  for  the  wholesale 
dealers  no  longer  make  their  appearance 
as  they  have  always  done  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  there  is  no  profit  in  the 
laborious  work  of  weaving,  and  no  pro- 
ductive industry  which  can  take  its  place. 
In  some  villages  every  family  has  one  or 
more  looms,  and  much  of  the  work  is 
done  in  underground  cellars  where  the 
click  of  the  shuttle  is  heard  month  in  and 
month  out  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
moon  till  the  closing  days  of  the  twelfth. 
But  now  the  looms  are  idle  and  the  weav- 
ing-cellars falling  into  ruins.  Multitudes 
who  own  no  loom  are  able  to  spin  cotton 
thread,  and  thus  earn  a  bare  support,  a 
most  important  auxiliary  protection  against 
the  wolf  always  near  to  the  Chinese  door. 
But  lately  the  phenomenal  activity  of  the 
mills  in  Bombay,  in  Japan,  and  even  in 
Shanghai  itself,  has  inundated  the  cotton 
districts  of  China  with  yarns  so  much 
more  even,  stronger,  and  withal  cheaper 
than  the  home-made  kind,  that  the  spin- 
ning-wheels no  longer  revolve,  and  the 
tiny  rill  of  income  for  the  young,  the  old, 
the  feeble,  and  the  helpless  is  permanent- 
ly dried  up.  Many  of  the  innumerable 
sufferers  from  this  steady  advance  of 
"  civilization  "  into  the  interior  of  China 
have  no  more  appreciation  of  the  causes 
of  their  calamity  than  have  the  Japanese 
peasants  who  find  themselves  engulfed  by 
a  tidal  wave  caused  by  an  earthquake  or 
by  the  sudden  or  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  coast     Yet  there   are   many  others 


who  know  perfectly  well  that  before  for- 
eign trade  came  in  to  disturb  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  there  was  in  ordinary 
years  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear,  whereas 
now  there  is  a  scarcity  in  every  direction, 
with  a  prospect  of  worse  to  come.  With 
an  experience  like  this  in  many  different 
lines  of  activity,  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  feeling  a  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  new  order  of  things. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  candid 
examination  of  the  sources  of  Chinese  dis- 
content with  foreign  trade  to  pass  lightly 
over  the  sale  of  opium.  There  has  been 
so  much  intemperate  writing  upon  both 
sides  of  a  grave  and  difficult  question  that 
it  is  hard  even  to  mention  it  without  incur- 
ring reproach  from  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
For  our  present  purposes  a  few  lines  are 
quite  sufficient.  Foreigners  did  not,  in- 
deed, introduce  opium  into  China,  but  they 
enormously  expanded  its  sale,  and  com- 
pelled its  legalization  against  the  wishes 
of  the  Chinese,  who  would  in  any  case 
have  used  a  certain  amount  of  it,  but 
nothing  like  the  quantity  to  which  they 
thus  became  rapidly  accustomed.  Some 
Chinese  efforts  to  prohibit  the  growth  and 
the  use  of  this  drug  have  been  sincere, 
and  others  not  so.  The  native  article  is 
gradually  but  surely  supplanting  the 
imported  one,  but  the  use  of  opium  in 
China  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
foreigner,  even  in  its  name  ("foreign 
earth  "),  While  the  Chinese  have  become 
almost  a  nation  of  opium-smokers,  the 
national  conscience  still  exists,  and  vigor- 
ously protests  against  the  habit  which  it 
is  powerless  to  stop.,  Whoever  examines 
the  elaborate  Report  of  the  Opium  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, together  with  the  criticisms  and  com- 
ments upon  the  trade  evoked  thereby,  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  studied 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  defend- 
ers of  the  trade  to  weigh  the  evidence, 
instead  of  prejudging  it.  The  present 
Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Curzon,  dismisses 
the  whole  subject  in  a  few  words,  con- 
temptuously denying  that  the  Chinese 
cherish  any  hostility  to  foreigners  on 
account  of  opium,  any  more  than  English- 
men hate  France  because  the  French  make 
better  brandy  than  their  neighbors.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  Chinese  in  the  Empire  connect 
the  decay  of  China  and  the  general  use  of 
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opium  as  cause  and  effect  The  following 
pointed  statement  upon  the  subject  is  taken 
from  a  paper  written  by  the  Taotai  oi 
Soochow,  who  b  in  charge  of  the  salt 
gabelle  in  that  dty  :  "  From  ancient  times 
to  the  present  day  there  has  never  been 
such  a  stream  of  evil  and  misery  as  has 
come  down  upon  China  in  her  receiving 
the  curse  of  opium.  .  .  .  From  the  time 
that  opium  was  first  introduced  into  China 
until  now,  a  period  of  over  one  hundred 
years,  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  it 
must  mount  up  into  the  millions.  Now, 
in  China  there  are  many  among  the  upper 
classes  who  seem  to  be  in  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  are 
not  willing  to  blame  the  Chinese  for  their 
fault  in  using  opium,  but  ascribe  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble  to  the  avariciousness 
of  foreigners,  and  thus  look  upon  them 
with  hatred.  Also,  the  ignorant  masses 
having  even  intenser  antipathy  towards 
them,  we  continually  see  on  every  hand 
anti-missionary  outbreaks  and  riots." 

This  passage  is  sufficiently  explicit  as 
to  the  Chinese  hostility  to  the  instruments 
of  the  national  ruin.  That  the  most  in- 
telligent men  in  China  hold  the  strongest 
opinion  as  to  the  injury  done  by  opium  is 
easily  proved,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  widely 
circulated  and  popular  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Governor-General  of  the  two  Hu- 
kuang  provinces,  Chang-Chih-Tung,  called 
"Learn,''  in  which  there  is  a  chapter 
headed  "Cast  Out  the  Poison,"  from 
which  the  following  paragraph  is  an 
extract :  "  Assuredly  it  is  not  foreign  in- 
tercourse that  is  ruining  China,  but  this 
dreadful  poison.  Oh,  the  grief  and  deso- 
lation it  has  wrought  to  our  people  I  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  curse  came  upon 
us  more  blasting  and  deadly  in  its  effects 
than  the  great  Flood,  or  the  scourge  of 
the  Fierce  Beasts,  for  the  waters  assuaged 
after  nine  years,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
man-eaters  were  confined  to  one  place. 
Opium  has  spread  with  frightful  rapidity 
and  heartrending  results  through  the 
provinces.  Millions  upon  millions  have 
been  struck  down  by  the  plague.  To-day 
it  is  running  like  wildfire.  In  its  swift, 
deadly  course  it  is  spreading  devastation 
everywhere,  wrecking  the  minds  and  eat- 
ing away  the  strength  and  wealth  of  its 
victims.  The  ruin  of  the  mind  is  the 
most  woeful  of  its  many  deleterious  effects. 
The  poison  enfeebles  the  will,  saps  the 


strength  of  the  body,  renders  the  con- 
sumer incapable  of  performing  his  regular 
duties,  and  unfit  for  travel  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  consumes  his  substance 
and  reduces  the  miserable  wretch  to  pov- 
erty, barrenness,  and  senility.  Unless 
something  is  soon  done  to  arrest  this  aw- 
ful scourge  in  its  devastating  march,  the 
Chinese  people  will  be  transformed  into 
satyrs  and  devils.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  our  country." 

When  the  most  respected  and  most  in- 
fluential Chinese  in  the  Empire  addresses 
to  his  own  countrymen  words  like  these, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  behind  them  a 
profound  con\dction.  While  his  Excel- 
lency is  at  great  pains  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
ruin  wrought  by  opium,  it  is  certain  that 
most  Chinese  connect  the  misery,  degra- 
dation, and  wreck  wrought  by  this  baleful 
drug  directly  with  the  Western  lands 
through  whose  agency  it  became  univer- 
sally known,  and  that  this  fact  has  had  an 
important  influence  in  creating  and,  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view,  justifying  hos- 
tility to  foreigners.  While  no  riot  can  be 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  solely  through 
the  use  of  opium,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
has  ever  been  any  outbreak  in  China 
against  the  men  from  beyond  the  sea 
which  was  not  either  started  or  promoted 
by  opium-smokers  at  their  places  of  resort, 
where  the  worst  characters  in  every  Chi- 
nese city,  market  town,  and  village  are 
invariably  attracted. 

The  principal  Western  innovations 
which  foreigners  are  and  have  been  inter- 
ested in  having  introduced  into  China  are 
steam  navigation,  telegraphs,  railways 
and  tramways,  and  scientific  mining. 
What  effect  each  of  these  adjuncts  of 
modem  civilization  has  had  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  up  to  the  present  time 
is  an  inquiry  to  which  it-  may  not  be  easy 
to  give  an  adequate  reply ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, since  the  essential  question  is  not 
the  actual  results  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  student  of  political  economy,  but 
the  light  in  which  the  matter  is  r^arded 
by  the  people  of  China  themselves.  Steam 
navigation  has  been  known  for  so  long 
that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  Chinese  social,  mer- 
cantile, and  economic  life,  as  indeed  it 
has.  But  wherever  it  has  led  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  junks,  as  on  the 
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great  Yangtzu  River,  or  along  the  whole 
of  the  Grand  Canal  from  central  China  to 
Tientsin,  it  has  developed  an  antagonism 
which  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  ordi- 
narily finds  no  vent  for  expression.  The 
tenacity  with  which  the  remnJint  of  the 
tribute  rice  fleet  of  junks,  still  making  the 
slow,  costly,  wasteful,  and  useless  journey 
i>  Peking  from  mid-China  through  the 
shallow  channel  of  the  Grand  Canal,  is 
cherished  by  the  officials  interested  in  the 
smuggling  which  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  and  to  exist  for,  indicates  the 
bitter  animosity  with  which  hundreds  of 
mandarins,  thousands  of  their  followers, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  boatmen  (all  of 
whom  are  direct  sharers  in  the  rich  spoils 
of  every  trip)  regard  the  steamships  which 
execute  the  carrying  functions  on  a  thou- 
sandfold greater  scale,  in  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  time,  and  at  a  nominal  cost, 
with  no  damage  t(^  the  Imperial  revenue. 
The  concessions  granted  within  the  past 
few  years  of  the  right  to  navigate  the 
inland  waters  of  China  have  awakened  the 
most  violent  opposition,  in  many  instances 
altogether  neutralizing  the  anticipated 
benefits.  Steam  navigation  on  the  upper 
Yangtzu,  which  has  recently  been  begun 
after  so  long  a  period  of  struggle  and 
against  the  most  inveterate  antagonism 
and  accumulated  obstacles,  represents  in 
itself  the  whole  economic  battle  which  the 
Empire  is  waging  against  the  progress 
which  is  slowly  being  forced  upon  it.  The 
ultimate  benefits  are  assured,  the  triumph 
of  steam  everywhere  may  be  held  to  be 
certain,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  do  not 
want  it,  most  of  them  hate  the  sight  of 
its  appliances,  and  when  the  opportunity 
arrives  exhibit  their  hostility  in  unmis- 
takable ways.  Against  this  tremendous 
current  of  antagonism  the  enlightened 
minority  would  never  make  any  headway 
but  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
When  that  support  is  withdrawn,  vested 
interests  and  the  democratic  instincts  of 
"  the  people  "  (always  a  powerful  factor  in 
all  Chinese  questions)  show  in  acts  of 
destruction  in  which  direction  their  sym- 
pathies lie. 

Telegraphs  have  always  been  associated 
by  the  Chinese  with  the  Government,  but 
their  introduction  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct grievance  by  the  officials  thus  brought 
into  immediate  connection  with  and  under 


the  control  of  the  central  power  at  Peking, 
and  felt  as  a  vague  peril  to  the  peace  of 
the  land  by  the  ignorant  peasants,  to  whom 
the  rusty  rain-water  dripping  from  the 
deoxidized  wires  is  the  exudation  of  su- 
pernatural blood,  perhaps  that  of  outraged 
"  spirits  of  the  air,"  boding  ill  to  all  near 
to  whom  it  falls.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
that  the  entire  province  of  Hunan  was 
reported  to  be  a  unit  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  accursed  innovation  within 
its  bounds,  the  wires  being  cut  and  the 
poles  sawed  down  or  pulled  up  as  often 
as  they  were  erected.  During  the  recent 
Boxer  uprising  the  telegraph  offices  were 
among  the  first  places  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, and  this  from  a  general  instinct 
that  they  are  hostile  to  China  as  it  was 
and  as  it  ought  forever  to  remain. 

Far  more  serious,  however,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  which  within  the  past 
few  years  have  been  planned  for,  agreed 
upon,  and  in  some  cases  actually  begun, 
to  go  all  over  and  through  the  interior  of 
the  Empire.  From  one  point  of  view, 
"  Fengshui,"  or  Chinese  geomancy,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  decadent  superstition,  but 
for  practical  purposes  it  still  holds  on  its 
serene  way  undisturbed  by  the  march  of 
civilization  or  the  pretensions  of  science. 
It  is  too  weak  of  itself  to  block  the  prog- 
ress of  a  railway,  but  it  is  strong  enough 
to  develop  latent  animosity  into  overt 
hostility  when  occasion  arises.  As  in  the 
case  of  steam  navigation,  wisdom  and 
prudence  would  avoid  most  of  the  actual 
perils  and  would  surmount  the  rest,  but 
the  potential  conflict  may  at  any  moment 
become  real.  The  belief,  age-long  and 
world-wide,  that  when  any  particularly 
difficult  task  is  to  be  achieved  it  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  was  exhibited  anew  in  1897  when  the 
railway  from  Tientsin  to  Peking  was  about 
to  be  completed.  When  the  Shanghai 
Cathedral  was  erected,  the  peasants  and 
coolies  throughout  that  part  of  China 
firmly  believed  that  its  foundations  were 
laid  on  the  bodies  of  Chinese  infants  to 
insure  stability  to  the  structure.  When 
the  Peking  railway  was  built,  it  was  in  like 
manner  supposed  that  not  merely  the  piers 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Peiho  at  Yang- 
tsun,  but  all  the  sleepers  throughout  the 
whole  eighty  miles,  were  secured  in  the 
same  manner.  The  excitement,  which 
for  a  time  was  high,  seemed  wholly  to  die 
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away,  but  no  one  is  able  to  say  what  in- 
fluence such  superstitions  have  upon  the 
subsequent  actions  of  the  "  stupid  people," 
who  are  able  to  bear  grievous  wrongs  in 
comparative  silence,  but  who  suddenly 
flame  out  in  a  fury  of  vengeance  when  the 
matter  is  supposed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
At  the  introduction  of  every  Chinese  rail- 
way there  is  a  fatal  fascination  about  the 
rails,  which  are  about  the  height  of  a 
Chinese  pillow — often  a  mere  support  for 
the  back  of  the  neck  only — so  that  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  night  the  engineer  may 
see  before  his  swift-speeding  engine  a  long 
row  of  brown  forms,  each  stretched  across 
the  track  with  his  head  beyond  the  rails. 
On  such  occasions  it  has  sometimes  been 
necessary  to  run  trains  at  "  dead  slow " 
for  miles  together.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  line  to  the  Tangshan  coal-mines 
there  was  a  sort  of  market  rate  of  thirty 
taels  for  Chinese  killed  by  accident,  but 
it  was  alleged  that  too  many  Chinese 
seemed  disposed  to  "  get  a  living  "  in  this 
way,  and  a  modification  of  the  rules  went 
into  effect. 

The  boatmen  in  any  Chinese  port  are  a 
large  class,  and  while  they  might  appear 
to  be  an  uninfluential  one,  their  united 
remonstrances  often  have  great  weight, 
for  no  Chinese  official  wishes  to  have  a 
popular  uprising  to  deal  with,  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  which  no  one  can  foresee^ 
and  whicji  may  be  in  many  ways  serious 
to  himself.  It  has  not  yet  passed  out  of 
recollection  how,, not  many  years  since, 
Li-Hung-Chang,  then  Governor-General 
of  Chili,  was  moved  by  the  uproarious 
clamor  of  the  Ningpo  junk-masters  to 
cancel  the  plans  for  a  railway  bridge  at 
Tientsin,  the  piles  for  which  had  already 
been  driven  and  had  to  be  laboriously 
pulled  up  again— a  humiliation  for  the 
most  arbitrary  Chinese  in  China,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  vested  interests  even  of 
sailors.  Some  years  later,  when  the  Yang- 
tsun  bridge  was  built,  the  railway  move- 
ment had  acquired  much  greater  impetus, 
and  no  account  whatever  was  taken  of  the 
numerous  large  and  clumsy  official  house- 
boats which  could  not  pass  under  it. 
Many  of  these  vessels  were  quietly 
anchored  at  Tungchou  when  the  bridge 
was  laid  across  the  piers,  and  had  to  be 
razeed  at  considerable  expense,  while  their 
usefulness  was  destroyed.  The  innumer- 
able   house-boats    plying   on   the   Peiho 


thrown  out  of  activity  by  the  Peking  rail- 
way, the  countless  two-mule  carts  plying 
between  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and  the 
whole  population  of  Tungchou,  a  city 
which  bitterly  fought  the  railway  and  was 
then  ruined  by  its  opening  elsewhere,  all 
furnished  swarms  of  deadly  foes  to  the 
concrete  introduction  of  the  ways  of  the 
West  into  the  ways  of  the  soporific  East, 
just  sufficiently  awake  to  resent  the  in- 
trusion. 

Among  the  numerous  reform  measures 
proposed  in  the  brief  progressive  period 
of  1898  was  such  a  rearrangement  of  the 
methods  of  carrying  the  tribute  rice  to 
Peking  as  to  prevent  having  a  large  part 
of  it  stolen  en  route.  This  threatened  to 
reduce  the  city  of  Tungchou  (which  has 
owed  its  existence  almost  solely  to  this 
nourishing  stream)  to  actual  starvation, 
and  as  a  fact  the  first  blow  at  Fengtai 
was  struck  by  a  large  del^^ation  from  the 
city,  who,  in  company  with  others,  wrecked 
the  machine-shops,  dismantled  the  engines, 
tore  up  the  rails,  and  otherwise  registered 
a  practical  protest  against  the  new  and 
inconvenient  regime.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  one  of  the  arguments 
employed  in  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor 
advocating  railways  many  years  since  was 
that  in  the  carrying  of  tribute  rice  they 
"  would  put  an  end  to  stealing  by  the 
crew."  This  is  not  unlikely,  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  there  is  next  to  nothing 
about  a  Chinese  railway  which  first  or  last 
is  not  liable  to  be  carried  off,  even  the  sem- 
aphores disappearing  after  they  have  been 
up  for  perhaps  twenty-four  hours,  thus  re- 
minding the  Chinese  that  practical  morality 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  appliances. 

There  is  an  additional  cause  for  popular 
hostility  to  railways  upon  which  insuflScient 
stress  is  generally  laid.  Many  of  the  for- 
eigners employed  in  the  actual  work  speak 
no  Chinese,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
multitudes  of  the  workmen  have  been 
shamefully  maltreated  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Belgian  management  of 
the  Luhan  road,  and  in  a  marked  degree 
with  the  German  work  in  Shantung,  and 
perhaps  still  more  so  with  that  of  the 
Russians  in  Manchuria.  The  aggr^;ate 
of  all  these  hostile  feelings  is  a  formidable 
total,  and  when  it  is  discharged  in  one 
avalanche  the  effect  may  well  be  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  world. 
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Chang-Chih-Tung,  like  Other  Chinese, 
considers  that "  ceremony  "  is  almost  non- 
existent among  Westerners— and  no  won- 
der. The  typical  "  promoter  "  is  a  busy 
man  of  the  world,  who  does  not  by  any 
means  come  all  the  way  to  China  "  for  his 
health."  What  he  wants,  he  wants,  and 
he  wants  it  now.  With  his  hat  cocked 
upon  one  side,  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  "  monkey- 
jacket,"  he  strides  into  a  yamen  and  tells 
"  the  old  fossil "  what  he — the  promoter — 
just  come  to  town,  wants  and  must  have. 
He  will  listen  to  no  nonsense,  will  take  no 
excuses,  has  no  time  to  waste,  perhaps 
issues  his  ultimatum  and  is  off.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  airy  task  of  what  Mr. 
Kipling  calls  "  trying  to  hustle  the  East," 
and  not  improbably  with  the  usual  results. 
To  the  staid  old  conservative  official,  no 
matter  how  well  disposed  he  may  be,  such 
a  representative  of  the  West  seems  a  wild 
and  untamable  barbarian,  the  like  of 
which  he  never  saw  before  and  never  de- 
sires to  behold  again.  Popular  feeling 
cares  nothing  what  the  Government  has 
or  has  not  conceded.  Like  the  Western 
promoter,  it  wants  what  it  wants ;  and  it 
does  not  want  him.  In  one  of  the  interior 
regions,  when  the  Boxer  rising  became 
dangerous,  a  certain  missionary  had  a 
narrow  escape  for  his  life,  until  he  was 
able  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  man 


who  was  going  about  stirring  up  the  earth- 
dragon  and  spoiling  the  divine  influences 
of  the  land  with  his  threatened  iron  road 
for  the  fire-wheel  carts. 

The  discerning  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  Chinese  has  much  to  say  for  him- 
self when  he  unconsciously  utters  the 
plaint  which  means,  if  it  does  not  claim, 
"  China  for  the  Chinese."  In  the  stealthy 
and  mysterious  progress  of  the  Promoter 
of  Enterprises  he  rightly  discerns  a  politi- 
cal agent ;  for  every  railway  means  bonds, 
and  bonds  mean  money,  and  money  is  the 
life  of  the  land,  and  the  more  of  it  sent 
away  the  more  anaemic  the  Empire  will  be. 

To  foreign  mining  of  all  sorts  the  antip- 
athy is  intense  and  apparently  invincible. 
Every  one  of  the  inevitable  accidents 
intensifies  it,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
these  promising  "  openings  "  which  may 
not  at  any  moment  become  a  grave  for  the 
man  who  digs  it.  Uneasy  lies  the  head 
which  plans  a  mine. 

And  with  these  views,  held  with  every 
degree  of  distortion  and  rehearsed  in  the 
hearing  of  every  Chinese  day  by  day  with 
varied  iteration,  it  is  not  singular  that  we 
have  a  well-laid  train  which  may  at  any 
moment  produce  an  explosion  of  a  magni- 
tude hitherto  unexampled.  Taking  all  the 
complex  factors  into  account,  the  wonder 
rather  is  that  the  explosion  has  not  come 
long  ago. 


The  Sulu  Archipelagal.w^ 

By  Phelps  Whitmarsh 

Special  Commissioner  for  The  Outlook  in  the  Philippints 


THE  interior  of  .the  island  of  Jolo 
gives  one  the  impression  that  at 
some  distant  time  it  was  cleared 
and  planted  for  an  immense  park,  and 
that,  by  special  dispensation,  it  had  been 
given  a  climate  of  eternal  spring.  Fresh, 
eye-delighting  green,  such  as  the  slopes 
and  sweeps  of  lallang  grass  afford,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  more  northern  islands, 
where  forests  of  more  somber  greens  pre- 
vail, except  it  to  be  at  the  season  of 
growing  rice ;  and  even  then  the  flat 
artificiality  of  the  fields  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  wilder  landscape  of  Jolo, 
broken  everywhere  with  clumps  and  copses 
and  little  forests  of,  for  the  most  part,  fruit- 
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bearing  trees.  Among  these  the  mango- 
steen,  the  durian,  the  horse- mango,  and  the 
stately  baluna  are  most  prominent. 

On  the  well-worn  trails  which  run 
throughout  the  island  I  met  all  classes  of 
Moros — mountaineers  and  water-people, 
Datus  and  slaves,  but  Moros  only ;  for  at 
that  time  I  was  the  only  white  man,  except 
the  Schiicks,  permitted  to  roam  at  will  out- 
side the  walled  town.  In  all  cases  the  men 
and  boys  were  armed  with  a  kris  or  barong, 
while  I  went  without  even  a  revolver,  yet 
at  no  time  was  I  treated  with  anything 
but  that  stolid  indifference  which  to  the 
Moro  means  friendliness.  Most  of  the 
women  I  met  were  mounted  on  native 
ponies,  bullocks,  or   carabaos,  and  were 
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bound  for  some  native  market,  many  of 
which  are  held  on  certain  days  in  shady 
spots  in  the  woods  quite  remote  from  vil- 
lages or  habitations,  but  which  by  common 
consent  have  become  half-way  meeting- 
places.  The  Moro  woman  on  horseback, 
sitting  astride  a  carved  wooden  saddle, 
with  her  big  toes  only  in  the  sliding  rope 
stirrups,  her  knees  almost  up  to  her  nose, 
her  face  and  body  swathed  in  a  bright 
jabul,  and  a  little  peaked  hat  with  colored 
tassels  perched  on  her  head,  is  a  queer- 
looking  object.  How  she  manages  to 
keep  her  seat  is  one  of  the  many  Philippine 
mysteries.  The  Moro  jabul,  as  a  garment 
of  many  uses,  deserves  a  short  descrip- 
tion. In  form  the  jabul  is  nothing  more, 
complicated  than  a  long  strip  of  cloth, 
some  three  to  five  feet  in  width,  with  the 
ends  sewn  together — a  wide  circle  of  cloth, 
in  fact.  With  many  of  the  women  and 
all  of  the  young  girls  it  is  the  only  garment 
worn,  and  is  then  either  held  up  in  the 
wearer's  hands  or  insecurely  kept  under 
the  arms  by  the  slack  being  thrown  across 
one  shoulder.  With  the  richer  Moras, 
who  also  wear  baggy  trousers  and  tight 
bodices,  the  jabul  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  overskirt,  sometimes  as  a  shawl,  and 
again  as  a  head-covering.  With  it  the 
Moro  mother  straps  her  baby  on  her  back, 
wipes  her  own  face  or  the  baby's  nose, 
carries  her  marketing,  and  fans  herself ; 
at  night  it  serves  both  as  a  nightgown 
and  a  blanket  The  jabul,  indeed,  is  more 
adaptable  than  any  single  article  of  cloth- 
ing with  which  I  am  familiar;  it  only 
needs  one  thing — washing. 

All  over  the  country,  without  reference 
to  place  apparently,  I  found  Moro  burying- 
grounds.  Their  position  was  invariably 
marked  by  clumps  of  calasuche-trees,  the 
odorous  white  and  yellow  blossoms  of 
which  ever  fall  upon  and  decorate  the 
graves.  The  Malays  call  this  blossom 
"  Bunga  orangsudah  mati,"  or  dead  man's 
flower.  The  graves,  unlike  our  own,  are 
long,  flat  beds,  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  those  which  the  Chinese 
market-gardener  forms,  though  rather 
wider  and  higher.  Each  family  has  its 
own  bed,  and  as  the  members  die  they  are 
laid  side  by  side  with  their  heads  pointing 
toward  the  east  Everywhere,  too,  I 
came  across  old  trails,  some  of  them  cut 
a  foot  or  more  doep,  and  forming  a  r^- 
ular  network  of  paths  all  over  the  island. 


These  things,  I  think,  confirm  the  general 
belief  that  Jolo,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Sulu  archipelago,  were  once  very  densely 
populated.  Tradition  has  it  that  at  some 
remote  period  the  islands  were  in  turn 
visited  by  drought,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  fire,  and  that  in  consequence  a  large 
part  of  the  survivors  emigrated  to  Borneo, 
Palawan,  and  Mindanao.  This  tradition 
seems  to  be  borne  out  in  many  ways. 

In  my  rambles  it  seemed  tp  me  that  the 
island  was  unusually  rich  in  bird  life, 
though  not  so  much  in  variety  as  in  num- 
bers. The  large  yellow  and  black  oriole, 
common,  I  believe,  to  all  the  Philippines, 
was  most  observable ;  and  I  noted  king- 
fishers, blackbirds,  hornbills,  curlews, 
white  rice-birds,  hawks,  nightjars,  and  a 
bird  resembling  a  pheasant.  Butterflies 
were  also  numerous,  and  at  night  the 
mango-trees  near  the  house  swarmed  with 
fruit-bats,  whose  raucous  cries  often  kept 
me  awake.  One,  which  I  shot  later  in 
Mindanao,  measured  three  feet  six  inches 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  had  a  body  about  the 
size  of  a  cat  Deer  and  wild  hog^  are 
common  throughout  the  group ;  the  latter 
particularly  in  Tawi-Tawi. 

In  an  agricultural  way  the  Mores  do 
very  little.  Small  quantities  of  maize, 
tapioca-root,  camotes,  and  tobacco  for 
chewing,  are  the  only  farm  products. 
Their  rice  is  imported,  as  is  also  their 
smokmg  tobacco,  which  is  Chinese,  and 
most  of  the  materials  for  making  clothes. 
The  Moro  is  in  reality  an  aquatic  nomad, 
and  as  such  is  a  bom  fisherman.  With 
the  greater  part  of  the  Suluan  Moros  fish- 
ing is  their  only  occupation  and  fish  their 
chief  article  of  food.  Part  of  the  Moro's 
catch  he  barters  at  the  markets  for  camotes 
and  other  necessaries;  and  at  certain 
seasons  he  prepares  for  a  rainy  day  by 
laying  up  a  store  of  dried  fish.  As  far  as 
his  needs  go,  the  Moro  is  independent  of 
the  outside  world ;  for,  unlike  the  Chris- 
tian Filipino,  he  can  live  without  rice. 
His  luxuries  are  supplied  by  the  sale  of 
pearls,  pearl-shell,  b^he-de-mer  (Holo- 
thuria),  and  sharks'  fins ;  all  of  which  are 
exported  by  Chinese  and  serve  to  keep  an 
even  balance  of  trade.  At  this  time  the 
population  of  Jolo  is  probably  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  twenty  thousand  souls,  while  that 
of  the  entire  archipelago  cannot  be  more, 
I  should  think,  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.     Of  these  perhaps  ninety 
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per  cent  live  on  the  coast,  their  towns 
for  the  most  part  being  built  out  over  the 
water,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  from 
shore,  though  not  a  few  of  these  Bajaus 
or  sea-gypsies  live  in  their  vintas  and 
move  in  fleets  from  one  fishing-ground  to 
another. 

From  Jolo  the  litde  transport  Bolinao 
carried  me  down  the  archipelago  some 
forty  miles  to  the  town  and  island  of 
Siassi,  which  is  the  principal  market  for 
Sulu  products  and  the  center  of  Bajau 
life.  The  town  borders  the  narrow  strait 
which  runs  between  Siassi  and  Lapak ; 
and,  by  reason  of  its  charming  surround- 
ings, its  picturesque  water  population,  its 
purely  native  character,  and  what  I  may 
call  its  naturalness,  it  is  much  more  inter- 
esting than  the  artificiality  of  the  town  of 
Jolo.  In  the  morning,  when  the  strait  is 
full  of  Moro  craft,  with  striped  sails  belly- 
ing and  colored  tassels  flying,  when  the 
waterside  is  banked  six  deep  with  vintas 
and  the  voice  of  the  gay-colored  Moham- 
medan crowd  goes  up  in  one  continuous 
hum,  one  feels,  as  in  no  other  place,  that 
one  had  indeed  reached  the  end  of  the 
Philippines,  or  perhaps  overrun  them  and 
entered  the  dominions  of  some  Malay 
Rajah.  But  although  the  Moro  element  is 
everything  in  Siassi,  there  are  still  a  few 
reminders  of  Spanish  sovereignty  and  taste 
in  the  small  white  fort  immediately  behind 
the  town,  the  walks,  the  garden,  the  little 
soldiers*  church,  and  the  avenues  of  alter- 
nate palm  and  hibiscus.  Nor  must  I 
forget  to  mention  the  sign,  for  that,  I 
think,  is  unique.  It  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  wharf  facing  the  strait,  painted  on  the 
front  of  the  elevated  sentinel-box.  Here, 
in  large,  florid  letters,  the  word  "  Siassi " 
stands  out,  for  all  the  world  like  a  sign  of 
a  suburban  railway  station.  It  is  said 
that,  in  the  past,  a  supply  ship  sent  to  the 
garrison  of  the  town  passed  through  the 
strait  without  finding  Siassi,  and,  later, 
returned  to  Manila  with  the  report  that  it 
was  not  there.  The  irate  captain  of  the 
garrison  immediately  ordered  the  sign 
painted,  so  that  future  mariners  with  poor 
eyes  and  bad  charts  might  know  the  place 
when  they  saw  it, 

At  Siassi,  thanks  to  the  tact  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Captain  S.  Seay,  the  large  Moro  popula* 
tion  was  exceedingly  friendly,  and  I  found 
QO  difficulty  or  danger  in  going  where  I 


pleased.  Captain  Seay's  success  in  allay- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  Moros  and  gain- 
ing their  confidence  is  an  object-lesson 
which  proves  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  natives  to  enter  the  town  freely,  to 
retain  their  arms,  and  come  in  contact  with 
Americans.  Personal  contact  both  with 
Moros  and  pagans  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  bringing  about  their  civilization. 

While  in  the  Philippines  I  had  often 
thought  that  the  ideal  way  to  see  the 
southern  islands  would  be  to  hire  a  small 
steam  launch  or  yacht  and  go  a-cruising, 
regardless  of  garrisoned  towns,  transports, 
maritima  boats,  or  time.  At  Siassi,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  the  possibility  of  putting 
my  thought  into  practice,  at  least  in  part, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  it  My  yacht, 
however,  was  nothing  more  than  a  new 
Moro  vinta,  equipped  with  a  gorgeous  red 
and  white  sail,  a  nipa  awning,  and  a  crew 
of  four  men,  all  of  which,  thanks  to  Hadji 
Usmen,  I  hired  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
Mexican  per  day.  As  my  boat  was  the 
property  of  a  small .  Datu,  it  was  more 
handsomely  carved  about  the  stern  and 
more  carefully  finished  generally  than  an 
ordinary  vinta,  but  in  all  other  respects, 
such  as  the  fish-tail  bow,  the  log  body, 
the  bent  hardwood  carrier  for  the  batan- 
gas,  and  the  narrow  deck,  it  was  the  same. 
The  Moro  alone  in  all  the  Philippines  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  dugout  into  a  boat 
which  at  once  combines  strength,  quaint- 
ness,  beauty  of  line,  and  sailing  qualities. 
Besides  the  crew,  I  took  an  interpreter  and 
body-servant  by  the  name  of  Mohammed, 
who  got  himself  up  for  the  occasion  in  a 
red  fez,  a  yellow  jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
green  cr^pe  trousers.  A  silk  sash  wound 
many  times  round  his  waist  held  in  place 
a  kris  of  unusual  length,  which  he  told 
me,  with  great  pride,  had  killed  eight 
men  without  having  once  been  nicked. 
He  and  the  boatmen,  who  were  also 
armed,  were  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  fight 
any  bad  men  we  might  meet  on  the  way. 
As  for  myself,  I  decided  to  go  unarmed ; 
not  from  any  feeling  of  bravado,  but 
because  it  was  safer.  A  good  rifle  is  more 
prized  by  the  Moro  than  any  other  thing ; 
and  as  the  Bongao  tragedy  proved,  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  put  temptation  in  the 
Moro*s  way. 

With  a  swift  tide  in  our  favor  and  a  sea 
like  glass  we  slipped  out  of  the  strait  one 
morning,  heading  for  the  shallow  inland 
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sea  which  is  formed  by  the  many  islands 
of  the  Siassi  group.  A  stream  of  vintas, 
hugging  the  mangroved  shore,  passed  us 
on  their  way  to  market  with  fish,  pearl- 
shell,  and  firewood.  The  still  air  re- 
sounded with  the  click  of  paddles  and  the 
murmur  of  voices.  The  Moro  boatman 
has  a  trick  of  bringing  the  handle  of  his 
paddle  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
boat  after  each  stroke,  and  thus  the  crew 
keep  perfect  time.  As  soon  as  we  were 
clear  of  the  strait,  Bajau  villagers  became 
visible  all  round  the  horizon,  strangely 
distorted  and  enlarged  by  the  mirage. 
Some  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  others 
were  heightened  until  they  looked  as 
though  they  were  built  upon  piles  one 
hundred  feet  tall ;  a  distant  vinta  hauled 
up  for  repairs  on  two  forked  poles 
appeared  like  a  stranded  ship,  and  every- 
thing shimmered  and  swam  in  the  hazy 
atmosphere  with  an  air  of  unreality;  we 
were  already  on  the  fishing-grounds,  and 
the  calm  of  the  inclosed  sea  was  disturbed 
by  hundreds  of  boats  drifting  over  the 
shallows,  with  a  sharp-eyed  spearman 
poised  in  the  bow  or  setting  cane  traps  in 
the  deeper  water.  There  were  a  few 
boats  towing  weighted  wooden  rakes  along 
the  bottom — dredging  for  pearl  oysters — 
and  others  being  slowly  paddled  about, 
with  their  occupants  peering  down  into 
the  clear  water  ready  to  plunge  in  head 
first  at  the  sight  of  a  shell.  Occasionally 
a  Datu^s  boat,  its  owner  lolling  lazily  upon 
the  cushions  under  his  awning,  went  by 
with  an  air  of  business  and  a  splash  of 
color ;  and  now  and  then  a  monster  sting- 
ray flung  its  black  bulk  clear  of  the  water, 
or  a  flying-fish  got  up  before  us  and 
skimmed  away,  or  a  stray  sea-bird  flapped 
by  with  a  doleful  note.  Black  and  gold 
sea-snakes  basking  in  the  warm  upper 
current  were  common  sights,  and  once  the 
rigid  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark  left  a  V-shaped 
wake  on  the  mirrored  surface.  The 
crowned  peak  of  Siassi,  now  behind  us, 
looked  like  a  many-hued  emerald  set  in  a 
sphere  of  liquid  purple. 

About  noon  we  approached  the  village 
of  Sibalang — a  long  string  of  crooked- 
legged  dwellings  built  on  the  curving  edge 
of  a  sand-bank,  fully  a  mile  from  shore. 
At  low  water  there  was  still  a  foot  of 
water  under  the  houses,  and  at  high  water 
perhaps  four  feet ;  but  at  all  times  there 
was  at  least  a  space  of  three  feet  between 


the  water  and  the  floor  of  the  houses. 
As  we  drew  near,  the  sound  of  children's 
voices,  like  a  school  at  recess,  filled  the 
air,  and  by  the  time  we  ranged  alongside 
this  water-street  the  sound  had  grown  to 
a  perfect  din.  Children,  naked  and  brown, 
dry  or  dripping,  were  swarming  about  the 
piles,  playing  in  the  water,  clambering 
over  the  houses  and  boats,  and  perching 
everywhere.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
these  happy,  boisterous  little  savages 
with  the  Christian  children  of  Luzon  and 
the  Visayas,  whom  I  have  never  seen  play, 
except  at  such  games  as  throwing  coppers, 
or  with  shells.  As  we  paddled  slowly 
along  to  the  house  of  the  Pangliraah,  or 
captain,  I  had  the  awning  rolled  back  so 
that  I  might  take  a  few  snap-shots  ;  and 
at  once  I  and  my  camera  became  objects 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  news  ran 
from  house  to  house  like  wildfire,  and 
soon  the  front  platforms  of  the  village 
were  black  with  people  curiously  watching 
the  white  man.  What  astonished  me 
most  was  the  numbers,  for  I  did  not 
know  then  that  a  Moro  roof  often  covers 
thirty  or  forty  heads.  The  houses,  for 
the  most  part,  were  low-roofed,  tumble- 
down affairs  thatched  with  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-palm,  and  having  plaited  sides  of 
the  same  material.  The  Panglimah's 
house,  however,  had  wooden  sides,  and  a 
broad  ladder  to  enter  by  instead  of  the 
usual  notched  pole. 

The  long,  dirty  interior  was  lighted  only 
by  the  doors  and  the  openings  between 
the  narrow  strips  of  cocoa-palm  which 
made  the  floor.  These  strips  were  so  far 
apart  that  I  was  in  constant  fear  of  falling 
through  when  I  stood  up.  On  one  side 
of  the  house  a  low  partition  ran  out,  per- 
haps six  feet,  and  formed  what  I  after- 
wards found  to  be  a  family  line.  The 
other  side  was  evidently  free  to  both 
families,  and  had  a  common  fireplace  of 
coral-rock  in  the  center.  Overhead  the 
sooty  beams  were  stacked  with  masts  and 
sails,  dredges,  nets,  and  dried  fish,  while 
on  the  walls  hung  two  modem  rifles  and 
a  goodly  array  of  barongs  and  krises. 

At  last  my  host,  now  a  very  rainbow  of 
color,  came  and  squatted  before  me  and 
shook  hands.  I  told  Mohammed  that  all 
I  wanted  was  something  to  eat ;  but  Moro 
manners,  he  said,  prevented  him  from 
asking  for  it  so  soon,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  sit  exchanging  compliments  with  the 
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Panglimah  for  a  full  hour.  He  was  a 
large-framed  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  strong  but  cruel  face  much  pitted 
with  smallpox.  Protruding  black  teeth 
and  an  upper  lip  shaved  clean  save  for  a 
little  spike  of  hair  at  each  comer  of  his 
mouth  gave  him  at  once  a  repulsive  and 
a  fierce  appearance.  He  treated  me  cor- 
dially, however,  and  in  due  time  one  of 
his  wives  brought  us  tea  in  a  Chinese  pot, 
and  a  variety  of  little  cakes.  The  latter 
were  a  mixture  of  rice,  flour,  and  sea- water 
fried  in  fish-oil,  and  were,  without  excep- 
tion, the  knottiest,  most  indigestible 
things  I  have  ever  eaten.  They  were 
served,  to  my  surprise,  in  an  elaborately 
chased  brass  tray  of  Chinese  manufacture 
—an  exaggerated  card-tray,  I  may  call  it. 
After  I  had  worried  down  three  of  these 
cookies  I  made  rather  a  hurried  departure, 
I  fear,  for,  being  hungry,  I  might  have 
eaten  a  fourth.  Further  along  the  village 
I  ordered  Mohammed  to  buy. some  fish 
and  rice,  which  he  cooked  over  the  earthen 
fire-pot  in  the  boat. 

In  the  afternoon  a  fresh  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  southwest,  and  my  crew 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it  The 
mast  was  a  bamboo  tripod.  The 
forward  leg,  which  was  fastened  by  a 
wooden  peg  in  the  boat's  bow,  took  the 
place  of  a  forestay ;  the  remaining  legs 
were  pinned  down  on  each  side  of  the 
gunwale,  and  thus  acted  as  rigging.  A 
more  ingenious  contrivance  would,  I  think, 
be  hard  to  find.  The  sail  was  hoisted  lug- 
fashion  by  means  of  a  dumb  sheave  at  the 
mast-head,  and  it  carried  an  unusually 
long  boom,  also  of  bamboo,  which  on  a 
wind  was  lashed  down  to  the  bow.  Guys 
of  gaff  and  boom-ends  completed  the  rig. 
The  Moro  vinta,  like  the  Iloilo  baroto, 
carries  an  enormous  spread  of  canvas. 
No  sooner  was  the  sail  unrolled  than  three 
men  climbed  out  to  windward,  and  we 
went  flying  over  the  smooth  sea  at  a  clean 
eight  knots  an  hour.  Such  an  exhila- 
rating sail  I  have  not  had  for  many  a  year. 
It  was  already  dusk  when  we  reached 
Manabol,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the 
night ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  uncertain 
light,  the  watchful  waterfolk  had  spied  the 
strange  vinta,  and  gathered  on  the  beach 
in  a  crowd  of  several  hundreds  to  meet 
us.  For  a  few  moments  after  I  stepped 
ashore  the  situation  looked  somewhat 
ticklish,  as  §^v^ral  of  the  men  were  suspi- 


cious of  me,  mistaking  me  for  a  Spaniard. 
They  closed  in  about  me,  peering  into  my 
face  and  making  threatening  gestures. 
Mohammed  and  the  crew,  however,  quickly 
formed  a  circle  about  me,  with  their 
knives  unsheathed  ;  and  we  slowly  edged 
our  way  toward  the  house  of  a  Maharajah 
whom  Mohammed  knew.  Fortunately,  the 
distance  was  but  a  short  one.  The 
Maharajah  met  us  opposite  his  dwelling, 
and  a  few  words  from  him  instantly  quieted 
and  dispersed  the  crowd.  Once  we  were 
inside,  he  drew  in  the  notched  pole  which 
connected  his  house  with  the  shore,  and 
thus  shut  out  any  unwelcome  visitors. 

After  a  pile  of  mats  had  been  placed 
for  me  and  my  shoes  removed,  chewing 
materials  and  cakes  were  brought;  but  one 
experience  with  Moro  cakes  was  sufficient, 
and  as  I  saw  that  preparations  were  being 
made  for  a  meal,  I  said  I  would  wait  and 
eat  with  the  family.  This,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of ;  as  a  white  man  and  a 
guest  I  must  eat  first  and  alone.  Accord- 
ingly, with  forty-eight  pairs  of  eyes  by 
actual  count  watching  my  every  movement, 
and  a  naked  boy  on  each  side  of  me  holding 
a  cocoanut-oil  lamp,  I  went  through  the 
ordeal.  Two  kinds  of  camotes,  fish  cooked 
over  the  coals,  and  some  baked  turtle-eggs 
were  the  edibles,  and  cocoanut- water  the 
beverage.  Eating,  with  the  Moro,  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  pleasure.  Frugal  in  the 
extreme,  he  neither  feasts,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  nor,  as  a  rule,  indulges  in  tea, 
coffee,  or  any  kind  of  stimulant  For 
these  reasons  the  Moro  has  a  store  of  vital- 
ity which,  in  comparison  with  the  white 
race,  is  extraordinary.  The  Maharajah's 
house  was  similar  to  the  one  I  visited  at 
Sibalang,  though  it  was  divided  into  three 
parts  instead  of  two,  and  held  a  corre- 
spondingly large  family.  It  was  betel- 
stained  and  filthy,  and  had  the  peculiar 
Moro  smell  mingled  with  that  of  fish. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Maharajah's 
favorite  wife,  both  men  and  women  were 
nude  to  the  waist,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  blessing  of  soap  and  water  was  not 
known  to  the  household.  About  ten 
o'clock  preparations  were  made  for  the 
night.  These  consisted  wholly  in  un- 
sheathing the  row  of  Moro  blades  which 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  in  bringing  out 
four  rifles  which  during  the  day  had 
reposed  in  hollow  bamboos  to  keep  them 
from   rusting.     All  th^s^   arm$   w^r^  in 
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splendid  condition,  and  the  knives,  thir- 
teen in  all,  were  as  handsome  a  lot  as  I 
had  seen.  One  kris  had  a  verse  from  the 
Koran  inlaid  in  silver  upon  the  blade. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  Datu  of 
Manabol  and  the  headman  of  another 
village  were  enemies,  and  that  an  attack 
might  be  made  any  night.  Truly  a  de- 
lightful condition  in  which  to  live,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  Moros. 
Before  going  to  bed  I  had  my  mats  placed 
in  the  doorway  facing  the  sea,  so  that  I 
might  get  a  little  fresh  air.  Then  Mo- 
hammed stretched  himself  at  my  feet; 
the  family  dropped  one  by  one  upon  the 
floor,  usually  without  mat  or  pillow,  and 
the  household  slumbered. 

Such  is  a  sample  day  of  my  brief  cruise 
among  the  Bajaus.  Before  returning  I 
visited  the  villages  of  Sangat,  Malang-gas, 
Seband,  Lame-Nasah,  and  Tarak. 

The  Bolinao,  with  General  Kobbe  and 
my  good  friend  Major  C.  Stanton  aboard, 
picked  me  up  at  Siassi  and  carried  me 
down  to  Bongao,  which  is  a  small  island 
adjoining  Tawi-Tawi,  and  the  most  south- 
erly point  in  the  Philippines  occupied  by 
American  troops.  On  a  clear  day  Borneo 
can  be  seen  from  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  Bongao  has  no  native  town,  but 
is  merely  a  military  post  established  by 
the  Spanish  in  1882.  The  Moros  of  Tawi- 
Tawi  and  thereabout  are  a  wilder  and 
more  tmruly  people  than  those  of  the  more 
northerly  groups,  and  their  features  are 
of  a  slightly  different  cast.  It  is  probable 
that  they  have  mixed  considerably  with 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  some  of  them  still  carry  on  a 
petty  system  of  piracy.  Captain  Cloman, 
commanding  Bongao,  had,  indeed,  recently 
captured  two  praus  from  these  sea-robbers. 
Pearl-fishing  has  been  carried  on  in  these 
waters  by  the  natives  for  centuries ;  at  the 
present  time  an  Elnglish  company  is  test- 
ing the  grounds  with  dress-divers  and  a 
fleet  of  five  luggers.  The  shell  is  remark- 
ably fine,  almost  free  from  borers,  and 
large.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  industry 
proves  to  be  an  important  one,  it  should 
be  protected,  as  are  the  fisheries  of  Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon,  and  elsewhei  e.  At  Bongao, 
fleets  of  the  Bajaus  who  live  wholly  in 
their  boats  may  be  seen.  As  a  class 
they  are  a  simple,  pacific  folk  with  little 
knowledge  and  few  practices  of  Islam. 
Men  and  women   wear  their  hair  long; 


they  live  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  and 
are  as  nearly  amphibious  as  human  beings 
can  be. 

The  origin  of  Mohammedanism  in  Sulu, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced  and  when,  is 
still  an  unsettled  question,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  brought  into  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  archipelago  first,  and 
by  Arab  traders.  This  theory  is  substan- 
tiated somewhat  by  a  grave  on  Tawi-Tawi 
in  which,  tradition  says,  the  first  teacher 
of  the  religion  was  buried,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  Suluan  language  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Malay.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mohammedanism  of 
the  Moros  is  in  some  ways  little  more 
than  a  name.  They  observe  it  strictly  in 
the  avoidance  of  swine-flesh,  and  will  eat 
neither  fowl  nor  flesh  that  has  not  been 
killed  in  the  orthodox  way  by  a  priest  I 
have  been  told,  moreover,  that  during  the 
days  of  Ramadan  (Lent)  they  fast  rigor- 
ously from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  refrain 
from  smoking,  chewing,  and  all  kinds  of 
pleasure,  even  to  kissing  their  children. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  tenets  of 
Mohammed  seem  to  be  a  dead  letter,  for 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  Moro  pray  or 
wash  himself,  both  of  which  the  Koran 
commands  shall  be  performed  several 
times  a  day.  It  is  generally  believed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  religion  of  the  Moro 
is  deeper  and  stronger  than  it  appears  on 
the  surface,  and  that  in  case  of  a  religious 
war  the  whole  race  would  rise.  The  Sul- 
tan, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of  a 
number  of  Datus  wields  more  influence 
and  power  than  he,  is  the  recognized  head 
of  the  church,  and  as  such  he  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Were  he  to  declare  war 
against  America  on  any  ordinary  grounds, 
he  would  certainly  find  many  of  those 
whom  he  calls  his  subjects  against  him ; 
but  if  his  declaration  were  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  he  would  be  upheld  not  only  through- 
out the  Sulu  archipelago  but  by  the  half- 
million  or  so  Mohammedans  in  Mindanao. 
One  reason  why  the  Moros  are  now  so 
friendly  is  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
Americans  are  Christians. 

The  Moros  have  a  government  and  laws 
of  their  own,  which,  though  unwritten  and 
from  our  standpoint  crude,  are  not  by  any 
means  all  bad.  Certain  it  is  that  the  law 
in  cases  of  theft  is  neither  uncertain  nor 
slow,  as  the  following  incident  told  me  by 
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an  American  officer  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness will  show.  Eig^t  Moros  from  another 
island  came  into  Jolo  one  day.  On  their 
way  in  they  robbed  a  fish-weir  in  the 
harbor,  and  were  caught  in  the  act.  They 
were  taken  before  the  native  Hahkim  or 
magistrate,  the  case  proved  against  them, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Without  delay 
they  were  led  to  the  bench  and  chopped 
down,  their  bodies  being  left  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  tide. 

Of  my  short  trip  through  the  Sulu 
archipelago  I  have  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories, and,  as  I  look  back,  many  odd  little 
scenes  come  before  me.  One  vivid  pic- 
ture is  of  a  Moro  wedding  I  attended.  In 
a  dim  interior,  crowded  with  armed  and 
brilliantly  dressed  people,  a  little  girl  not 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age  sat  cross- 
legged  and  motionless  upon  a  cushion. 
She  was  the  bride.  Her  face  was  whit- 
ened with  rice-flour,  her  lips  were  red- 
dened, and  her  eyebrows  were  painted 
together  and  enlarged  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Chinese  doll.  In  front  of  her  a  few 
beeswax  candles  were  burning  as  though 
before  a  shrine,  and  in  the  yellow,  flicker- 
ing light  she  looked  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  youthful  statue  of  Buddha.  In  one 
comer  of  the  place  an  aged  Mora  was 
drumming  a  few  monotonous  notes  upon 


the  culin^tangan  a  series  of  small  gongs 
in  a  wooden  frame),  while  behind  her  three 
men  thumped  a  deafening  accompaniment 
upon  two  agongs  and  a  boa.  To  this 
strange  gong-music  several  women  danced 
upon  mats  spread  in  the  center  of  the 
floor — a  dance  which  consisted  mainly  in 
posturing  with  the  hands  and  arms. 
Cakes,  chewing  materials,  and  rice  wrapped 
in  green  banana-leaves  were  constantly 
passed  round.  The  odor  of  Chinese 
tobacco  permeated  the  place.  Already 
the  white-robed  pandita  had  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  the  boy  groom  had 
taken  off  much  of  his  finery ;  but  the  pair 
were  not  to  live  together  until,  according 
to  custom,  the  festival  had  continued  for 
three  days. 

Many  views  have  I  of  Sulu's  ever-sum- 
mer  sea,  of  the  green,  monsoon  swept 
isles  which  bask  in  its  shallow  waters, 
and  of  the  beauteous  gardens  beneath  its 
surface.  Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  with 
my  head  over  the  shady  side  of  my  vinta 
gazing  down  into  those  sunless  conserva- 
tories passing  in  endless  panorama  fathoms 
below  the  keel.  My  recollections,  indeed, 
form  themselves  into  a  series  of  pictures 
more  novel,  more  varied,  and  more  rich 
in  color  than  those  I  have  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Philippines. 


Problems  of  Expansion' 


THESE  three  books  deal  with  the 
same  general  theme — the  new 
world-conditions  of  this  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  book 
is  scientific  and  academic ;  the  author  is 
not  the  advocate  of  any  theory  ;  he  is  an 
expounder  rather  than  an  interpreter  of 
facts.  The  second  is  commercial  and 
economic ;  it  is  distinctly  American,  but 
it  treats  America's  present  and  future 
from  the  purely  economic  point  of  view ; 
it  considers  what  self-interest  rather  than 
what  duty  requires.  The  third  is  equally 
American,  but  it  is  distinctively  ethical ; 
it  is  written  by  one  who  believes  in  the 
divine  direction  of    human    history,  and 

'World  PoUiics.    By  Paul  S.  Reinsch.    The  Mac- 
nUnan  Company,  New  York. 

Americcfs  Bctmtmtic  Supremacy,    By  Brooks  Adams. 
Tm  MacmiUan  Company,  New  York. 
,  Expansion    under  New    World    Conditions.      By 
Jo^  Strong.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New 


who  attempts  to  interpret  that  divine 
direction.  That  he  reaches  from  that 
point  of  view  substantially  the  same  result 
as  Professor  Adams,  who  considers  the 
same  problem  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  is  interesting ;  that  he  is  confirmed 
in  his  general  view  by  the  results  of  Pro- 
fessor Reinsch's  scientific  studies  of  world- 
politics  is  instructive.  It  is  true  that 
there  never  has  been  a  nation  which  did 
not  think  the  Lord  to  be  on  its  side ;  it 
is  true,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  divine  purpose  in  contempo- 
raneous history  is  always  perilous.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  when  three  careful  and 
wholly  independent  observers  of  current 
events  reach  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusions, though  their  approaches  are  so 
different,  those  conclusions  are  entitled  to 
careful  consideration. 

The  world-tendency  of  the  present  epoch 
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is  clear,  even  if  somewhat  complicated  :  a 
tendency  toward  national  expansion,  im- 
perialism, colonialism — call  it  what  you 
will — illustrated  by  the  recent  history  of 
England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  now  of 
the  United  States,  less  successfully  essayed 
by  the  only  aggressive  Latin  nation,  France; 
and  a  tendency  toward  internationalism, 
illustrated  by  the  partial  co-operation  of 
the  European  Powers,  by  the  growth  of 
arbitration,  and  by  the  international  treaty 
at  The  Hague.  Behind  both  tendencies 
is  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  growth  to  be  attrib- 
uted partly  to  the  rapid  increase  of  pro- 
ductions due  to  machinery  and  industrial 
organization,  the  consequent  necessity  for 
new  markets,  and  the  awakening  of  im- 
mense populations  to  needs  before  unreal- 
ized, which  will  eventually  furnish  this 
market.  The  history  of  this  development 
of  supply  and  demand  and  its  effect  on 
world-politics  forms  the  theme  of  Professor 
Reinsch's  book. 

Professor  Brooks  Adams  might  almost 
be  said  to  begin  where  Professor  Reinsch 
stops.  His  theme  is  indicated  by  the 
title  of  his  volume ;  the  position  of 
America  and  the  tendency  of  current 
events  combine  to  assure  America  of 
economic  supremacy  if  she  is  wise  to  see 
and  take  advantage  of  her  opportunity. 
Economically  as  racially,  England  and  the 
United  States  are  one.  But  in  this  one 
Anglo-Saxon  Empire  the  center  of  trade 
is  passing  toward  the  West.  "  Westward 
the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  now 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  centuries,  and 
the  march  has  not  yet  ended.  It  is  by 
promoting,  not  by  hindering,  this  develop- 
ment that  America's  prosperity  is  to  be 
secured.  "  Should  an  Anglo-Saxon  coali- 
tion be  made  and  succeed,  it  would  alter 
profoundly  the  equilibrium  of  the  world. 
Exchanges  would  then  move  strongly 
westward  ;  and  existing  ideas  would  soon 
be  as  obsolete  as  those  of  a  remote 
antiquity.  Probably  human  society  would 
then  be  absolutely  dominated  by  a  vast 
combination  of  peoples,  whose  right  wing 
would  rest  upon  the  British  Isles,  whose 
left  would  overhang  the  middle  provinces 
of  China,  whose  center  would  approach 
the  Pacific,  and  who  would  encompass  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  though  it  were  a  lake, 
much  as  the  Romans  encompassed  the 
Mediterranean."    This  sentence  might  be 


regarded  as  Professor  Adams's  postulate, 
which  he  undertakes  to  illustrate  and  dem- 
onstrate, in  a  volume  that  possesses  re- 
markable unity  of  design  for  one  composed, 
as  it  is,  of  separately  published  essays. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  dealing  with  the 
same  world-movements,  but  dealing  with 
them  on  a  high  spiritual  plane,  shows 
how  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of 
America  impose  on  her  new  obligations. 
Two  sentences  on  his  title-page,  one  from 
Lowell,  the  other  from  Elraerson,  indi- 
cate his  spirit :  "  New  occasions  teach 
new  duties ;"  "  America  is  another  word 
for  opportunity."  The  exhaustion  of  our 
arable  public  lands  involves  decreasing 
field  for  investment  at  home.  Our  cheap 
raw  material,  our  labor  energy  making 
high-priced  labor  really  cheaper  than  the 
lower-priced  labor  of  the  Old  World,  and 
our  access  to  the  world's  markets,  point 
to  our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
supremacy.  The  new  China,  awakening 
into  a  new  life,  affords  an  immeasurable 
market.  Her  population  of  400,000,000 
wants  our  cotton,  our  wheat,  our  iron  and 
steel,  our  manufactured  products;  the 
new  Isthmian  Canal  will  connect  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  all  east  of  it  by  a 
great  waterway  with  the  Pacific ;  the  Pa- 
cific will  become  a  new  Mediterranean 
Sea,  of  immense  proportions  and  sur- 
rounded by  immense  populations;  the 
contest  for  its  control  will  lie  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Slav,  as  the  contest 
of  the  past  lay  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Latin ;  and  in  this  contest  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its  environing 
communities.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
their  combined  navies,  will  have  enormous 
advantages,  which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the 
world's  welfare. 

The  three  volumes  appear  to  us  a 
weighty  and  indeed  conclusive  argument 
for  the  conclusion  admirably  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Strong  in  his  closing  chapter. 
The  period  of  national  isolation  is  ended 
for  America.  We  no  longer  occupy  a 
"  detached  and  distant  situation,"  as  when 
Washington  wrote  his  Farewell  Address. 
His  advice  that  we  mind  our  own  business 
is  good  for  all  time  ;  but  now  our  business 
"  is  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Doubtless 
there  are  weighty  objections  to  growing, 
but  "growing  old  is  inevitable,  unless, 
indeed,  we  die  young."  ^  We  may  drift  into 
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vrorld-politics,  without  knowing  that  we 
are  drifting ;  we  may  sail  out  recklessly, 
inspired  by  the  ambitions  and  guided  by 
the  methods  of  past  imperial  powers ;  or 
we  Tiiay  be  wise  enough  "  frankly  to  recog- 
nize the  changed  conditions  of  the  world, 
and  intelligently  to  adapt  to  them  a  new 
world-policy,  the  aim  of  which  shall  be, 
not  national  aggrandizement,  but  the 
noblest  ministry  to  the  new  world-life." 

The  phrase  "  manifest  destiny "  has 
been  made  to  do  some  unworthy  service, 
and  the  satire  heaped  upon  it  is  not  wholly 
undeserved ;  but  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  ruled  by  forces  which  transcend 
the  conscious  purpose  of  the  men  who  think 


they  hold  the  world's  helm  and  determine 
the  course  of  events  will  not  be  doubted 
either  by  the  scientific  student  of  history 
or  by  him  who  possesses  a  Christian  faith. 
He  who  desires  to  make  a  study  of  these 
forces,  which  constitute  "  destiny,"  will 
find  in  Professor  Reinsch's  book  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  most  significant 
facts,  in  Professor  Brooks's  book  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  economic  laws  as 
indicated  by  past  history  and  present  con- 
ditions, and  in  Dr.  Strong's  book  a  lucid 
interpretation  of  these  facts  and  laws,  and 
of  the  divinely  appointed  duty  and  destiny 
of  America  which  they  unmistakably  indi- 
cate. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgfnent  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price. 


American  Negro  (The) :  What  He  Was,  What 
He  Is,  and  What  He  May  Become.    By  William 
Hannibal  Thomas.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5Hx8>/4in.    440  pages. 
A  Strong  but  morbid  book  by  an  author  of 
partially  negro  origin,  who  paints  in  the  black- 
est colors  the  mental  and  moral  shortcomings 
of  his  own  race.     Further  review  of  this  book 
will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

Anton's  Angels.  By  Anita  Trueman.  The 
AlHance  Publishing:  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  131 
pages.  %\. 
Anton,  the  little  boy  who  gives  the  book  its 
name,  sees  every  one  as  an  angel,  from  his 
baby  sister  to  his  artist  uncle.  How  the  group 
of  people  connected  with  him  work  out  their 
latent  angel  nature  is  told  simply,  though  some- 
times with  the  questionable  taste  that  results 
from  the  use  of  fiction  for  the  direct  teaching 
of  moral  lessons. 

Atonement    in    Modem    Religious    Thought 
^he):  A^Theological  S^posium.^    By  Frederic 


,.  ^.Camp- 
bell, A.  Cave,  Marcus  Dods,  P.  T.  Forsyth.  Silvester 
Home,  R.  F.  Horton,  John  Hunter,  and  Bernard  J. 
Snell.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
J76  pages.  $1.50. 
Among  the  seventeen  writers  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  volume,  all  but  three,  Drs. 
Abbott,  Gladden,  and  Munger,  are  Europeans. 
The  list  indicates  a  fair  representation  of 
conservative  as  well  as  liberal  thought. 
These  papers,  serially  published  last  year 
in  the  "Christian  World,"  London,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  transition  now  in  progress 
from  untenable  theories  that  have  become  a 
hindrance  to  faith. 

Augusta,  Empress  of  Germany.  By  Clara 
Tschudi.  Translated  by  E.  M.  Cope.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5^4x9  in.    244  pages.    $3. 

The  grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  of 


Germany  was  inevitably  and  from  her  position 
a  figure  of  importance  in  the  court  and  political 
life  first  of  Prussia  and  then  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  present  biography  was  written 
in  Norwegian  by  an  author  who  has  already 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  popularity 
by  her  sketches  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  and  other  famous  women. 
She  writes  easily,  and  although  she  is  inclined 
to  insert  more  minute  detail  of  personal  and 
court  life  than  will  be  enjoyed  by  most  Ameri- 
can readers,  she  also  infuses  into  her  story  an 
element  of  anecdote  and  narrative  that  makes 
the  work  essentially  readable.  A  portrait  in 
colors  serves  as  frontispiece. 

Calvary's  Cross :  A  Symposium.  By  D.  L. 
Moody,  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  David  J.  Burrell,  and 
Others.  (The  Red  Library.)  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^^  in.    122page^.    30c. 

A  series  of  short  chapters,  mosdy  by  various 
preachers  and  evangelists,  laying  emphasis 
throughout  on  the  necessity  and  efliciency  of 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

Devotional  Services  of  Scripture  and  Song  for 
Con^egational  Worship.  By  William  W.  McLane. 
E.  B.  Sheldon  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  6%x9i4  in, 
125  pages. 

This  is  a  unique  compilation,  intended  to  pro- 
mote participation  by  the  congregation  in 
public  worship.  Each  of  the  sixty  services, 
distributed  into  Scripture,  prayer,  and  song, 
has  reference  to  some  Christian  truth  or  duty. 
They  are  of  uniform  length,  some  twelve  min- 
utes. The  Scripture  lessons,  both  those  to  be 
read  by  the  minister  alone  and  those  for  re- 
sponsive reading,  are  composed  of  selections 
from  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  mainly  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Psalms,  skillfully 
woven  together.  The  prayers  are.  brief  and 
excellent.  Dr.  McLane  nas  prepared  the 
book  for  use  in  Plymouth  Qhurch,  New  Haven, 
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of  which  he  is  pastor.  There  are  many 
churches  in  which  it  might  be  advantageously 
used. 

Fact  of  Christ  (The):  A  Series  of  Lectures. 

By  P.  Cam^e  Simpson,  M.A.    The  Fleming  H. 

Revel!  Co.,  New  York.    SVixSin.    188  page*.  Ji2S, 
These  lectures  to  a  pastor's  class  are  distin- 

fuished  both  for  intellectual  clearness  and 
eenness  and  for  moral  cogency.  The  "  Fact" 
exhibited  is  that  Christ  is  the  personal  em- 
bodiment of  the  ideas  and  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity—divine Truth  in  life  and  action. 
What  this  means  is  further  shown  to  be  that 
Christ  is  both  our  ideal  and  the  motor-power 
effective  for  its  realization.  From  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  that  Christ  has,  as  Ritschlians 
would  say,  the  value  of  God  for  the  conscience 
— in  other  words,  his  moral  divinity — the  argu- 
ment goes  on  to  educe,  as  a  further  meanmg 
of  the  Fact,  his  metaphysical  deity,  and,  as  a 
final  meaning,  the  jural  significance  of  the 
Atonement,  as  enabling  God  to  forgive  without 
compromise  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
Some  liberal-orthodox  views  on  these  last  two 
points  are  criticised  with  fervor  but  with 
suavity  as  inadequate.  Should  one  not  be 
able  to  follow  the  author's  logic  at  every  step, 
he  will  still  derive  a  moral  stimulus  and 
warmth  of  religious  feeling. 

Illustrative  Answers  to  Prayer:  A  Record  of 
Personal   Experiences.      By  H.  Clay  TrumbnlL 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    4*4x7  in. 
140  pages.   60c 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  series  of  short 
narratives,  fml   of    striking    personal  expe- 
riences, which  leave  the  reader   to  explain 
them  as  best  he  can. 

Modem  Pen  Drawings :  European  and  Ameri- 
can. Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Special  Winter 
Number  of  '*  The  Studio,"  1900-1901.  The  Interna- 
tional Stndio,  New  York.  8xI2in.    216 pages.   $US. 

A  notably  fine  and  large  special  number,  with 
scores  of  interesting  and  beautiful  examples  of 
black-and-white  work. 

Mother  Stories.  By  Maud  Lindsav.  Illus- 
trated. The  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
5x7%  in.  182  pages.  $i. 
A  group  of  short  stories  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, presenting  in  story  form  some  character- 
istic thoughts  from  Froebel's  **  Mother  Play  " 
very  simply  and  charmingly  told.  The  little 
book,  which  is  illustrated,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  use  to  those  who  have  to  entertain  or 
instruct  young  people. 

One  Hundred  Most  Helpful  Promises  and 
Sayings  of  Christ.  By  E.  F.  Blanchard.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Compiler  at  East  Poultney,  Vt.  4x6% 
in.   23  pages.    Paper  bound,  10c. 

Poems  and  Fancies.  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  (Library  Edition.)  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x7%  in.  380  pages.  $1J0. 
This  is  the  tenth  and  last  volume  of  the  admi- 
rably printed  edition  of  Dr.  Hale's  works,  upon 
which  we  have  commented  from  time  to  time. 
The  present  volume  is  not  the  less  interesting 
because  it  is  in  a  way  scrappy.  Dr.  Hale  has 
gathered  up  here  scores  of  occasional  verses, 
sonnets,  brief  newspaper  and  magazine  essays 
and  talks ;  even  to  examine  all  this  cursorily 
gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  a  busy  and 
varied  life  is  that  of  the  author,  and  how  many 
his  special  literary  and  socris^  interests. 


Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  Manual  for 

loot  (The).  By  William  T.  Ems.    The  Westminiter 
Press,  Philadelphia.   3x5%  in.    106  pages. 

Presbyterian  Handbook  for  igox  (The).  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
School  Work.  PhiUdelphia.  3x5  in.  77  pages. 
Paper  bound,  5c 

Mothers  of   the   Bible. 


By  Rev.  Charles  Leach.  D.D.  (30cJ  The  Rerival 
of  a  Dead  Church.  By  L.  S.  Broughton.  (JOc) 
The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.    Sk7%  in. 


Simple  moral  and  religious  lessons,  in  plain 
talk  to  plain  people. 

Sign  of  the  Cross  in  Madagascar  (The).  By 
J.  J.  Kilpin  Fletcher.  The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co., 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  309  pages.  $L 
The  history  of  Christianity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  contains  no  chapter  at  once  more 
tragic  and  more  glorious  than  the  story  of 
Madagascar.  Three  violent  persecutions  dur- 
ing the  middle  third  of  the  century,  quite 
as  atrocious  as  those  which  the  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire  survived,  vainly  strove  to  root 
out  the  faitn  which  British  missionaries  had 
planted  in  |818.  The  triumph  of  Christianity 
m  1868  through  the  accession  of  a  Christian 
princess  to  the  throne  was  again  overclouded, 
and  persecution  renewed,  suter  Madagascar 
had  been  reduced  to  a  French  colony  in  1895 
by  a  criminal  war  of  conquest ;  but  a  brighter 
day  has  at  length  begun  to  dawn.  This  is  the 
outline  of  Mr.  Fletcher*s  narrative.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  missionary 
publications. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  By  Thomas  £.  Watson. 
(The  Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans.) 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  3^x5^  in.  151 
pages.  75c. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Beacon  Bio^aphies, 
written  in  a  free  and  somewhat  dashmg  man- 
ner by  a  writer  whose  freshness  and  inde- 
pendence are  well  known.  The  general  traits 
of  Jefferson  are  well  brought  to  the  front,  and 
the  book  is  to  be  commended  by  reason  of  its 
unconventional  freedom  and  vivacity.  It  is, 
however,  lacking  in  judgment  and  in  nistorical 
discrimination.  The  character  of  H  amilton  is 
almost  a  caricature ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
Washington's  attitude  in  the  crisis  provoked 
by  Citizen  Genefs  arrival  in  this  country 
does  not  give  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  or  of  the  extraordinary 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  Washington. 

Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Theodore  H.  Rand,  D.C.L.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5V4X8in.  412  pages.  $2, 
This  anthology  of  English  Canadian  verse, 
selected  from  the  entire  field  of  English  history, 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  works  of  its  kind,  and 
ought  to  do  much  to  familiarize  American 
refers  with  the  variety  and  richness  of  Cana- 
dian song.  The  list  of  authors  will  be  surpris- 
ingly long  to  those  who  have  not  followed  the 
poetic  movement  among  men  and  women  of 
Canadian  birth.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
Canada  has  produced  some  of  the  best  if  not 
the  very  best  of  the  younger  singers  of  this 
continent ;  their  work  has  oeen  so  constantly 
read  in  the  United  States  that  they  have  come 
to  be  regarded  in  many  instances  as  Amer- 
icans. Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Lamp- 
man,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Scott  are  a  few  among 
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the  many  poets  of  Canadian  birth  who  have 
evidenced  the  possession  of  the  real  poetic 
gift  by  verse  of  a  high  quality.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume  and  its  i)ublication  ought 
to  do  much  to  make  Americans  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  poetic  resources 
of  the  New  World. 

With  Christ  at  Sea.     By   Frank  T.  Bullen. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 

In  his  **  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot "  and  "  Log  of 


a  Sea  Waif"  Mr.  Bullen  has  shown  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best  living  writers  on  sea  life 
and  sailor  life.  The  present  volume  is  an  en- 
deavor to  depict  the  attitude  towards  religion 
maintained  in  the  forecastle  of  the  average 
British  sailing-ship.  It  is  realistic,  vivid,  and 
picturesque,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  lack,  even  in 
Its  tpmewhat  sensational  title,  the  spontaneity 
and  merit  of  the  author^s  previous  work.  Its 
evident  sincerity  of  spirit  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  however,  are  entirely  commendable. 
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//  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  pur  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer* s  name  and  address.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

1.  Give  publishers  and  price  of  Bradley's 
**  Prinaplesof  Logic."  2.  What  is  the  price  of  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Religious  Education,"  reviewed  in  the 
iSth  of  December  issue  of  The  Outlook?  3.  Name 
two  or  three  of  the  best  works  on.  literary  criticism, 
firiviunr  price  and  publishers.  4.  Is  there  a  maicazine 
devotea  exclusively  to  literary  criticism,  construction; 
etcJ  If  not,  what  are  the  best  publications  for  a  stu- 
dent of  literature  and  philosophy  ?  give  publishers 
and  subsoription.  5.  GHve  publishers  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris's  works.  What  do  you  think  of  his  philoso- 
phy? 6.  Which  do  you  think  the  best  periodical  or 
magazine  for  a  Sunday-school  teacher  ? 

I.  Kcgan  Paul  London,  leshilUngs.  2.  $US.  3.  Trent's 
"  Authority  of  Criticism  "  (Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York, 
$IJO);  Winchester's  "Principles  of  Criticism"  (The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York,  $1.50) .  4. "  Poet  Lore  '* 
(Boston,  $250  per  annum).  5.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  several  others.  His  philosophy  is  of  the 
Hegelian  sdiooL  6.  We  have  formed  no  opinion.  You 
might  send  for  a  sample  to  the  Pilgrim  Press,  Chicago. 

Please  give  the  names  and  publishers  of  the 
best  teoks  on  the  feading  hymns  of  the  ages,  which 
are  used  in  our  church  services— books  which  will 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  of  hymns,  the  circum- 
stances concerning  the  writing,  and  other  facts  which 
woukl  make  the  use  of  the  hymns  more  intelli^ble. 

Parker's  •*  Psalmody  of  the  Church,  its  Authors,  Singers, 
and  Uses"  (Rcvcll  Company,  New  York,  #1.50);  Hat- 
6eki's  **  Poets  of  the  Church "  (Randolph  Company, 
New  York,  $3);  Saunders's  "Evenings  with  Sacred 
Poets"  (Randolph  Company,  $2 JO) ;  Duffield's  "  Eng- 
Bsh  Hymns,  their  Authors  and  History  "  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  New  York,  $2.50) ;  Butterworth's  "Story 
of  the  Hymns"  and  "  Story  of  the  Tunes  "  (Tract  So- 
ciety, New  York,  $2  and  $1.75);  Robinson's  "  AnnoU- 
tions  on  Popular  Hymns"  (Methodist  Book  Concern, 
New  York,  $2  J(?). 

I  have  to  write  an  essay  on  *•  This  beats  the 

Dutch."    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  the  phrase 

originated,  something  about  the  incident,  and  what 

book  or  books  I  may  read  in  reference  to  it  ? 

E.S. 
We  do  not  find  the  origin  of  this  phrase  in  any  of  the 
books  of  reference  that  we  have  at  hand.  We  may  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  questions  come  to  us  Irom  friends  who,  like  this  corre- 
spondent, have  essays  to  write  or  debates  to  take  part  in, 
and  ask  for  assistance.  We  cannot  undertake  to  do  this 
in  all  cases,  although  we  are  always  glad  to  give  specific 
information  or  specific  reference  to  books  when  it  is  in 
oar  power  to  do  so.  If  such  letters  fail  to  receive  answers, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  editors  find  that  to  reply  to 
them  does  not  come  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  this 
deportment. 


I  have  just  finished  reading  Plato's  Apology 
of  Socrates  and  his  Phsrdo.    Have  I  been  reading 
the  phik)sophy,  the  thoughts,  and  the  language  of 
Plato  or  of  Socrates?    Does  Plato  report  Socrates, 
or  does  he  appropriate  him  as  a  moutnpiece  for  the 
utterance  of  Ws  (Plato's)  philosophy  ?        A.  F.  O. 
Grote's  decision  of  this  question  is  judicious:  "How 
much  in  the  Platonic  Socrates  can  be  safely  accepted 
either  as  a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record  of  his  opin- 
ions-4iow  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated  as 
Platonism;  or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  inter- 
mingled—is a  point  not  to  be  decided  with  certainty  or 
rigor.    The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Kriton,  and  the 
Phaedon— in  so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  picture,  and  apart 
from  the  doctrines  advocated  in  it— appear  to  belong  to 
the  first  category."    For  the  whole  passage  see  his  "  His- 
tory of  Greece,"  viii.,  403-405,  Harper's  edition. 

1.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  in 
which  ot  Plato's  works  I  shall  find  the  "  Vision  of 
Er  the  Armenian "  ?  2.  Please  tell  me  the  author 
and  publisher  of  the  best  life  of  General  (Chinese) 
Gordon.  X  Please  give  the  best  life  and  publisher 
of  "  St  Francis  de  Sales."  H.  W. 

I.  The  Myth  of  Er  Is  given  at  the  end  of  Plato's  "  Repub- 
lic'* 2.  Siee  volume  14  in  the  World's  Workers  Series 
(CasseU,  New  York,  50  cents),  Gordon's  "Journals  at 
Khartum  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  %i\ ,  "  Gor- 
don in  Central  Africa"  (Scribners,  New  York,  $3).  3. 
Professor  Omsby's,  procurable  of  Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York. 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  whether  there  is 
anything  recent  published  in  regard  to  the  city  and 
people  of  Tyre?  I  wish  to  get  something  of  the 
period  of  Augustus  and  the  first  Caesars.  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  way  in  which  the  citv  was 
built  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

J.  M.C. ' 
Probably  the  book  on  Phoenicia  in  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations"  series  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.50) 
will  prove  adequate.  Consult  also  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography." 

An  aged  Christian  woman  wishes  to  find  a 
hymn  banning,  as  nearly  as  she  can  remember,  as 
follows : 

"  Must  I  my  brother's  keeper  be. 
And  share  his  pain  and  toil  ? 
And  must  I  weep  with  those  who  weep, 
And  smile  with  those  who  smile  ?" 
Can  any  reader  tell  where  such  a  hymn  is  to  be 
found?  A.  T.  D. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  would 
be  likely  to  find  a  little  poem  entitled  "  Gates  Ajar  "  ? 
While  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  since  1  heard  the  poem 
discussed  at  a  literary  gathering  by  one  of  the  Har- 
vard contingent,  who  referred  to  it,  among  others,  as 
a  poem  of  unusual  scholarship.  £.  K.  K. 
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Expansion  and  Growth 
To  the  Editors  of  Ihc  Outlook :  ^ 

Permit  me  to  express,  through  your 
columns,  my  admiration  for  the  letter  of 
"  C.  J.  W."  on  "  Expansion  and  Growth," 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  January 
12,  and  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  the  same 
line. 

*'  C.  J.  W."  hints  at  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  expansion.  In  his 
recent  article  in  the  "North  American 
Review  "  General  Harrison  briefly  blocks 
out  this  distinction  by  saying  that  hereto- 
fore we  have  acquired  lands,  but  have  of 
late  begun  to  acquire  people.  If,  as  some 
would  hold,  wisdom  consists  in  making 
careful  distinctions,  we  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  difference  here  noted, 
between  the  acquiring  of  land  to  cultivate 
and  improve,  and  the  acquiring  of  human 
beings  to  govern  and  exploit. 

We  may  define  civilization  as  "  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber ;"  and  material  civilization  as  "  the 
greatest  comfort  to  the  greatest  number." 
Earthly  comfort,  such  as  enables  all  to 
live  at  least  in  cleanliness,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  those  who  with  reason  believe 
that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  and 
that  to  make  all  men  comfortable  is  as 
great  and  plain  a  duty  as  any  given  by 
God  and  our  conscience.  This  material 
civilization  is  furthered  by  the  making  of 
the  greatest  use  of  every  material  oppor- 
tunity. Indeed,  the  laws  of  progress — the 
laws  of  God — decide  that  any  such  oppor- 
tunity is  of  divine  right  his  who  can  make 
the  best  use  of  it  for  the  comfort  of  his 
fellow-men.  We  can  interpret  in  no  other 
way  Jesus'  "  parable  of  the  talents,"  and 
his  seemingly  unjust  decree  that  "  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given." 

Lands  are  given  to  nations  as  oppor- 
tunities to  men — in  trust  In  last  resort, 
the  nation  that  does  not  develop  its  lands 
will  lose  them.  The  fact  that  the  land 
controlled  by  the  North  American  Indians 
was  not  so  cultivated  as  to  support  its  full 
quota  of  population,  and  that  the  land 
inhabited  by  the  Filipinos  is  cultivated  to 
nearly  its  full  capacity  to  support  a  popu- 
lation, is  an  important  difference,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
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would  justify  our  present  course  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  by  our  former  natural 
expansion.  If,  in  order  to  furnish  hunt- 
ing for  the  individuals  in  a  small  tribe,  a 
people  like  the  Indians  were  using  the 
land  that  should  support  thousands  from 
overcrowded  Europe,  they  had  not  the 
right  to  their  land  that  the  white  farmer  had 
who  cultivated  it  To  borrow  "  C.  J.  W.'s  " 
apt  phrase,  "  the  divine  right  of  hunger  " 
justifies  "  the  wresting  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  from  its  aboriginal  possess- 
ors, and  its  transformation  from  a  vast  game 
preserve  into  the  granary  of  the  world." 
If  Americans  could  really  live  and  make 
their  homes  in  the  Philippines,  and  were 
overcrowded  at  home,  they  might  be  jus- 
tified in  the  war  on  its  inhabitants ;  but 
since  the  climate  is  such  that  they  can 
and  will  go  there  only  as  fortune-hunters, 
the  war  is  not  justifiable. 

To  fight  to  protect  the  rights  of  home- 
seekers  is  one  thing ;  to  fight  to  "  police  " 
the  interests  of  fortune-seekers  is  another. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  ■^'  -B-  ^* 

Stanford  University 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  present  situation  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity leads  me,  very  unwillingly,  to 
address  a  word  of  warning,  through  your 
columns,  to  the  younger  instructors  and 
assistants  at  other  American  universities. 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  next  few 
weeks  several  of  them  will  be  invited  to 
take  the  places  of  the  expelled  and 
resigning  Stanford  professors.  I  would 
urge  upon  them  not  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  accept  the  invitation ;  not  to  do 
so  until  they  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
present  crisis,  and  feel  persuaded  in  their 
consciences  that  they  are  justified  in 
supporting  Mrs.  Stanford.  I  do  not  wish 
to  prejudge  the  controversy,  and  I  am 
ready  to  grant  that  there  may  be  "  another 
side."  I  wish  only  to  pyvaX.  out  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  heads  of  two  departments 
and  the  resignation  of  two  others,  together 
with  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  younger 
men,  constitute  strong  prima  facie  grounds, 
at  present,  for  suspecting  that  academic 
liberty  is  really  in  danger.     Until  this  fear 
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is  removed,  the  acceptance  of  a  Stanford 
position  is  in  the  highest  degree  indeco- 
rous. It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
characterize  the  action,  should  it  appear 
that  the  fear  is  justified. 

It  may  b«  said  (1)  that,  by  going  to 
teach  there,  a  man  does  not  necessarily 
take  sides,  and  (2)  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  work  of  the  students  should  be  inter- 
rupted. But  (1)  supposing,  what  is  at 
any  rate  possible,  that  Mrs.  Stanford  has 
acted  tyrannically,  it  is  evident  that  the 
best  way  to  educate  the  Stanford  admin- 
istration to  a  higher  conception  of  a  uni- 
versity is  by  the  refusal  of  scholars  out- 
side to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  an 
institution.  And  (2)  it  should  be  observed 
that  it  is  Mrs.  Stanford  who  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  interrupting  the  studies  of 
the  place,  by  the  dismissal  of  Professor 
Howard  in  the  midst  of  the  college  year, 
and  that  there  are  worse  things  that  can 
happen  to  American  university  life  than 
the  removal  of  a  few  score  of  students 
from  one  Calif ornian  institution  to  another. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  the  evidence  is 
not  yet  accessible  by  which  we  professors 
at  the  Eastern  universities  can  judge 
fairly  of  the  situation  at  Stanford.  My 
present  purpose  is  simply  to  advise  men 
who  are  tempted  by  offers  of  appointment 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  case,  and  to  be  quite  sure  that  they 
know  what  they  are  about. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Odd  Oddities 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  communication  entitled  "  Calendar 
Oddities"  in  your  issue  of  January  12 
contains  some  oddities  which  must  be 
called  extremely  odd.  The  poor  estima- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Leverett  holds  our  civil 
calendar  does  not  seem  to  be  justified  by 
any  considerations  which  he  adduces,  nor 
is  the  question  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  least  obscured. 
The  introduction  of  algebraical  signs  may 
have  been  prompted  by  the  feeling,  "  Ex- 
cept ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not 
believe !"  What  is  plain  is  this  :  If  the 
astronomers  call  the  year  that  preceded 
the  first  of  our  era  "  0,"  then  the  year 
which  they  call  + 1  must  begin  with  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
Christian  era  ends  with  the  year  + 10,  the 


century  with  the  year  +  1 OG,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  the  year  + 1900. 
Therefore  the  positive  astronomical  years 
are  ordinals  and  not  cardinals,  and  exactly 
correspond  with  the  civil  years.  If  we 
reckon  b.c.,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
for  now  "  0 "  must  be  reckoned  in. 
The  first  decade  B.C.  ends  with  the  year 
—  9,  the  first  century  with  the  year  —  99, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  with  —  1899. 
As  for  the  decades,  the  habit  of  calling  1870, 
1880, 1890,  etc.,  the  opening  years  of  new 
decades  reminds  one  of  the  well-known 
story  told  by  President  Lincoln,  in  which 
he  asks  how  many  l^^s  a  sheep  would  have 
if  its  tail  were  a  leg,  and  answers  "  Four, 
because  calling  the  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make 
it  a  leg."  The  years  cited  close  the  dec- 
ade, though  for  convenience  they  may  be 
described  differently.  I  fail  to  see  wherein 
our  present  reckoning  is  in  the  least  awk- 
ward, and  how  any  doubt  can  arise  as  to 
the  beginning  of  tiie  century.  The  com- 
monly acknowledged  error  of  about  four 
years  in  the  date  of  Christ's  birth  would 
of  course  affect  the  question,  and  the 
present  year  should  in  reality  read  "  1905 
circum."  W.  F.  F. 

Wilton,  N.  H. 

A  New  Charity 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  choosing  the  name  "  The  Settle- 
ment Home  for  Crippled  Children  "  for 
her  little  establishment  at  247  West  Sixty- 
ninth  Street,  New  Yodc  City,  Miss  May 
Darrach  has  borrowed  a  word  from  the 
earnest  college  graduates  who  for  the  last 
few  years  have  been  settling  in  and  re- 
deeming the  slums  of  our  great  cities. 
To  her,  as  to  them,  the  word  "  settlement " 
has  come  to  mean  neighborliness  in  its 
deepest  sense,  and  the  closest  possible 
relation  between  helpers  and  helped.  And 
in  her  own  work  she  has  chosen  to  befriend 
the  most  helpless  of  the  city's  poor,  the 
crippled  children. 

Within  the  wide  limits  of  all  New  York 
City  there  is  no  special  provision  for  these 
little  ones.  In  their  own  homes  they  are 
almost  invariably  thrust  on  one  side  and 
neglected  amid  the  rush  and  struggle  for 
daily  bread.  Too  often  they  are  actually 
ill-treated  or  abandoned. 

They  are  welcomed  to  the  cliniques  of 
the  different  hospitals,  and  they  are  often 
cared  for  in  the  wards.     But  hospitals  arc 
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not  homes,  and  the  little  cripple,  whose 
body  is  treated  with  all  the  skill  of  our 
best  surgeons,  grows  weary  and  vacant  of 
mind  through  the  long,  empty  days  of  lying 
in  bed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  of 
all  denominations  that  shelter  the  poor 
children  of  New  York  are  not  hospitals, 
and  there  is  no  place  in  them  for  the 
cripples  who  need  not  only  surgery  but 
trained  nursing. 

Between  these  two  great  branches  of 
public  charity  the  little  cripple  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  discharged  as  incurable  from 
the  hospitals,  ineligible  for  the  various 
institutions  that  would  take  in  his  able- 
bodied  brothers  and  sisters,  he  has  had 
no  refuge  hitherto  but  Randall's  Island  or 
licensed  beggary. 

He  is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  can  find 
such  a  haven  as  Miss  Darrach's  Home. 
There  he  has  just  the  care  that  one's  own 
mother  would  give.  And  there,  too,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  daily  attendance  at 
the  School  for  Crippled  Children  in  Sixty- 
third  Street,  which  is  run  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  Settlement  Home  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  public 
are  earnestly  solicited.  There  ore  no 
salaried  officials  connected  with  this  char- 
ity, and  every  dollar  subscribed,  every 
article  sent  in,  is  put  to  the  direct  use  of 
the  children. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons  the  Home  is 
open  to  friends  and  strangers,  and  some 
member  of  the  Guild  of  Women,  who  have 
its  interest  at  heart,  is  always  present  to 
explain  its  working.  *  *  * 

The  Fraud  of  Colored  Oleo 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Your  correspondent  "  W.  B.  H.,"  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  the  issue  of  December 
29,  like  many  other  writers  on  the  same 
subject,  hits  wide  of  the  mark  when  he 
tries  to  class  the  coloring  of  butter  with 
the  coloring  of  oleomargarine.  The  pub- 
lic demand  is  for  yellow  butter,  and  butter 
is  colored  in  any- shade  desired  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  consumers,  which 
vary  in  different  locations.  Boston,  for 
instance,  demands  a  lighter-colored  butter 
than  New  York,  while  the  Southern  trade 
wants  a  still  deeper  shade  than  New  York. 
Bost<?n  i«/ants  eggs  with  brown  shells,  and 


New  York  will  pay  more  for  white  ones. 
This  matter  of  public  taste  for  different 
shades  of  food-products  might  be  men- 
tioned of  other  classes,  such  as  cheese, 
dried  and  fresh  fruits,  and  many  other 
things. 

The  shading,  selection,  or  coloring  of 
pure  food-products  is  not  done  with  intent 
to  deceive.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  oleomargarine.  Tfiis  is  colored  yellow 
to  resemble  pure  butter,  and  so  that  it  may 
be  sold  as  such.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
manufacturers  of  it,  and  every  one  con- 
cerned in  handling  it,  that  it  shall  be  sold 
ultimately  to  the  consumer  as  butter,  else 
why  all  these  attempts  to  make  it  so 
closely  resemble  butter  in  color,  shape 
and  form  of  package,  etc.  ?  Not  one  con- 
sumer in  a  hundred  ever  calls  for  oleo- 
margarine or  imitation  butter,  and  all 
attempts  to  sell  it  as  such  when  not  col- 
ored in  imitation  of  butter  have  proven 
failures. 

It  is  impossible,  as  "  W.  B.  H."  inti- 
mates, to  "  take  white  butter  of  a  grade 
just  above  rancid,  color  it,  and  load  it  on 
the  market  as  *  best  dairy,'  and  even 
sneak  tons  of  it  into  the  *  creamery' 
grades."  The  coloring  of  butter  does  not 
improve  its  quality  or  grade  in  any  way. 
Coloring  makes  it  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  but  does  not  change  the  flavor. 

Edwin  C.  Powell. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Indian  Industrial  Education  ' 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Apropos  of  the  very  instructive  article 
in  your  issue  of  January  12,  entitled  "In- 
dian Industrial  Development,"  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
to  learn  something  of  the  industrial 
lines  engaged  in  by  the  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
aborigines  are  found  in  a  more  natural 
condition  and  environment  than  in  this 
country. 

The  Micmac  tribe  (a  branch  of  the 
Algon quins)  of  Nova  Scotia  are  ingen- 
ious and  fairly  industrious,  and  turn  out 
a  variety  of  wares.  The  men  make  all 
kinds  of  cooperage,  such  as  butter-tubs, 
churns,  fish-barrels,  etc. ;  ax-handles, 
bows  and  arrows  (if  ordered),  rough  bas- 
kets, etc. ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  mar- 
ket for  the  Micmac  canoe,  as  the  Indian 
himself  has  adopted  the  white  man's  boat 
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for  the  dangerous  bays,  tidal  rivers,  and 
rocky  coasts  of  the  province.  The 
squaws  are  perhaps  more  industrious 
than  the  men,  and  are  very  deft  in  mak- 
ing fine  baskets  from  shaved  wood 
splints,  in  an  almost  endless  variety. 
Formerly  these  baskets  were  dyed  from 
roots  and  herbs,  etc.,  but  unfortunately 
they  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  em- 
ploy aniline  dyes.  In  recent  years  they 
have  made,  from  splints,  hats  of  artistic 
shape  and  design,  trimmed  with  simu- 
lated feathers  and  flowers — all  from  the 
same  material. 

They  also  make  beautiful  articles  from 
birch-bark,  covered  either  entirely  or  in 
part  with  porcupine  quills  stained  in  a 
variety  of  tints.  The  Micmacs  are  evi- 
dently the  originators  of  this  class  of 
work,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere. 
Quill  work,  which  is  both  unique  and 
beautiful,  comprises  miniature  canoes, 
spool-boxes,  receptacles  for  toilet  articles 
and  cutlery,  etc.,  and,  like  the  splint  work, 
is  capable  of  an  almost  unlimited  variety 
and  extension. 

In  former  years  they  did  bead  work 
(mostl}'  fancy  moccasins  and  articles  of 
personal  adornment),  but  since  the 
squaws  now  imitate  their  white  sisters  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  bead  work  is  no 
longer  seen.  In  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  Milicetes  (another  branch 
of  the  Algonquins)  do  a  lively  trade  all 
the  year  in  various  lines  of  marketable 
products.  Throughout  the  summer  the 
squaws  combine,  and,  engaging  a  white 
man  as  expressman,  carry  wagon-loads  of 
large,  coarse  baskets  to  the  city  markets 
regularly  once  a  week.  These  are  used 
for  various  purposes,  many  of  them  being 
shipped  to  St.  John  for  use  in  packing 
crockery,  etc.  A  first-class  grain  basket, 
tight  and  strong,  is  another  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Fancy  baskets  also  receive  con- 
siderable attention,  including  the  sweet- 
hay  variety,  the  latter  having  been  intro- 
duced by  a  Fredericton  lady,  who  showed 
them  samples  done  by  Maine  Indians. 

The  men  are  busy  during  the  winter 
months  making  moccasins  and  snow- 
shoes.  They  buy  raw  hides  in  the  city 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  con- 
vert them  into  soft  yellow  leather,  and 
return  to  market  with  a  load  of  neatly 
made  moccasins  cut  according  to  the 
regulation  pattern   of   th^  tribe.     Qwing 


to  the  deep  snows  of  the  province, 
the  snowshoe  trade  is  also  important. 
The  interlacing  network  of  the  best 
kinds  is  made  of  moose-hide,  and  has 
the  clearness  of  amber.  The  Indians  of 
New  Brunswick,  by  the  way,  seem  to  pos- 
sess to  perfection  the  valuable  secret  of 
preparing  leather  to  suit  their  special 
needs. 

During  the  summer  season,  the  New 
Brunswick  Indians  make  excellent  birch 
canoes  and  sell  them  readily,  as  the  Mili- 
cete  pattern  is  a  favorite  with  hunters, 
tourists,  sportsmen,  and  others. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Indian  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  cities,  may  keep  himself  constantly 
employed,  for  his  wares  are  always  salable. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  should  be  a  matter  of  some  self- 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  They  have  been  under  the 
care  first  of  the  French  and  afterwards 
of  the  English,  without  suffering  any  sud- 
den change  of  policy.  In  fact,  the  Cana- 
dian Indian  policy  seems  to  be  rather 
along  the  negative  line  of  not  meddling 
much  with  them.  The  Indians  have  the 
freedom  of  the  forests  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  with  full  liberty  to  cut  wood 
regardless  of  ownership,  and  they  may 
roam  or  encamp  where  they  will.  They 
receive  an  annual  grant  of  blankets,  and 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  gardening 
and  farming  by  free  gifts  of  seeds,  etc. ; 
but  agriculture  has  not  been  thus  far  a 
great  success,  owing  to  the  roving  habits 
of  these  primitive  people,  and  the  har- 
vests in  consequence  are  liable  to  be 
neglected  and  lost  while  the  owner  is 
away  hunting  in  the  forests — for  the 
chances  of  the  chase  are  preferable  to  the 
certain  results  of  a  harvest.  The  Govern- 
ment is  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
providing  schools,  with  encouraging  re- 
sults, for  Indian  children  are  both  quick 
and  anxious  to  learn.  Their  religious 
welfare  is  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

In  Canada  there  is  really  no  *'  Indian 
problem,"  as  it  is  understood  in  this 
country,  for  the  Indian  ns  happy,  peaceful, 
and  contented,  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  each  generation  showing  a 
slight  advance  over  the  preceding  one 
under  the  gradual  influence  of.  trade  and 
education,     Canada  may  well  be  congrat- 
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ulated  upon  the  results  of  a  policy  which 
secured  and  retained  the  good  will  and 
confidence  of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes; 
and  this  country  might  learn  some  valua- 
ble lessons  from  her  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  its  Indian  wards. 

G.  C.  Creelman. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Two  Views  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 

In  an  address  delivered  lately  before  a 
club  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  made  the  following  remarks  about 
Southern  life  in  general  and  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  in  particular : 

I  left  the  South  when  twenty  years  old,  but 
not  before  I  had  seen  something  of  the  hfe  in 
Virginia.  It  is  true  that  when  an  estate  was 
broken  up  the  slaves  were  often  bought  by 
neighbors,  but  with  a  view  of  keeping  them 
together  near  the  old  place.  When  a  vicious 
slave  was  met  with,  he  was  often  sent  to  the 
rice-fields  of  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  him  corrupting  the  others. 
There  was  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  him. 
This  book,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  is  the  most 
vicious  book  that  ever  appeared.  .  .  .  The 
book  precipitated  the  war,  and  made  the  Ilorth 
believe  nothing  but  the  very  worst  of  the 
South.  We  are  not  an  inhuman  people ;  we 
are  all  alike;  we  are  Americans.  It  was  an 
outrage  to  rouse  the  North  against  the  South. 
The  book  was  an  appalling,  an  awful  and 
criminal  mistake. 

This  promptly  called  out  the  following 
reply  from  Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  "  Courier- Journal," 
in  the  form  of  an  interview  with  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  '« Tribune :" 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  undoubtedly 
make  a  great  impression  upon  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  United  States — and 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  Southern  States — 
who  instantly  recognized  its  fidelity  to  truth. 
But  to  say  that  it  cut  any  figure  in  the  final 
crisis  is  wholly  a  misconception.  Nothing 
could  have  delayed  the  ultimate  trial  of  arms 
more  than  four  years.  If  Judge  Douglas  had 
been  elected  President  in  1860,  the  war  be- 
tween the  sections  would  have  been  postponed 
from  1861  to  1865.  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  was 
merely  a  spoke  in  an  inexorable  wheel,  which, 
for  the  time  being,  represented  perpetual  mo- 
lion.  But  so  far  from  being  a  cruel  attack 
upon  the  people  of  the  South,  it  was  a  most 
kmdiy  representation.  Mrs.  Stowe  begins 
with  the  sunny  side  of  slavery  in  Kentucky, 
and  indicates  its  possibilities  by  traversing  the 
career  of  Uncle  Tom  to  a  Louisiana  planta- 
tion. But  you  will  observe  that  the  villain  of 
the  book,  llegree,  is  a  Yankee ;  and  that  leads 
me  to  say — what,  indeed,  Abraham  Lincoln 
preceded  me  in  saying — that  the  Yankees 
Drought  the  nigger  to  America  in  tlieir  ships, 


and  sold  him  to  the  Southerners.  I  think  it 
extremely  unkind  that,  having  got  their  money, 
they  came  down  South  in  1861  and  annihilated 
property  of  their  own  creation.  But  that  is 
neither  "here  nor  there.  All  the  gendemen  of 
the  South  in  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  were  opposed  to  slaveiy.  It  was  a 
wholly  monstrous  and  indefensible  institution. 
Even  in  1861  the  good  men  and  women  of  the 
South  were  at  heart  opposed  to  the  whole 
system.  With  a  gray  jacket  on  my  back  for 
four  years,  I  was  an  outspoken  sentimental 
free-soiler. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  England  and 
France  would  have  intervened  in  our  war  on 
the  Southern  side  if  slavery  could  have  been 
put  into  the  shape  of  gradual  emancipation. 
Nobody,  not  even  Mr.  Davis,  could  give  any 
assurance  on  this  point  to  the  French  and 
British  Governments.  God  be  praised,  be- 
cause to  that  circumstance  we  owe  our  soli- 
darity as  a  Nation  to-day.  But  to  come  back 
to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  is  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world.  I  am  willing  to  bet 
the  author  of  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  " 
a  cigar  that  he  never  read  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  leave  the  decision  of  the  bet  to 
him.  It  is  this  dreadful  sensitivity  of  provin- 
cialism, this  astounding  ignorance  of  the  world 
at  large,  that  has  kept  the  South  in  leading- 
strings  for  a  hundred  years.  The  leaders  of 
the  South,  not  to  mention  a  certain  George 
Washington^  but  particularly  to  mention  one 
Thomas  Jefferson,  knew  slavery  to  be  abhor- 
rent to  manhood,  womanhood,  and  all  the 
graces  of  human  life.  The  South  is  well  rid 
of  it.  Mr.  Smith  is  wholly  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  negro  is  worse  off  in  freedom 
than  in  slavery.  Booker  Washington,  a  great 
and  noble  man,  one  of  the  greatest  men  living 
to-day  in  America,  considering  practical  affairs 
as  the  test  of  greatness,  is  ooing  an  amazing 
work,  and  if  the  true  and  eood  men  of  the 
North  having  money  to  spend  on  philanthropy 
would  contribute  a  little  attention  and  some 
money  to  the  development  of  his  scheme  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  it  would  pay  richljr  on  the 
investment.  In  short  and  in  nne,  while  I  am 
not  surprised  at  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith's  ver- 
dict about  a  book  of  which  he  cannot  know  a 
great  deal— even  if  he  has  read  it — he  falls 
into  the  prevailing  error  of  the  educated 
Southerner  in  supposing  that  attacks  upon 
the  institution  of  African  slavery  are  attacks 
upon  the  people  of  the  South.  The  South  is 
open  to  great  impressions.  The  Nicaraguan 
Canal  will  revolutionize  all  conditions  in  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  States.  It  will  convert  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  into  the  Mediterranean  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  a 
great  painter,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  a  great 
romanticist.  Though  "  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville "  shocked  my  sensibilities  as  a 
Southern  man,  and  particularly  as  a  Virginia 
product,  very  much  more  than  did  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  literary  criti- 
cism avaunt !  There  never  was  yet  a  literary 
man  who  was  not  a  hopeless  politician. 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  a  great  book, 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  a  great 
woman. 
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A  lawyer  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  National  Safe  Deposit 
Building,  writes: 

^^I  have  been  taking  Tar- 
tarlithine  for  an  attack  of  In- 
flammatory Rheumatism  and 
it  has  benefited  me  very 
noticeably,  relieving  all  pain 
and  stifeiess  of  the  joints/' 

Send  for  our  Free  Pamph/ef,  telling 
you  how  to  cure  Rheumatiem. 


ncKESSON     &     ROBBINS 
^r  FULTON    STREET   MEW  YORK, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTAR  LITMIME  CO. 


THE   LUXURIOUS 

EVERY- DAY   TRAIN 

—  TO  = 

California 


:THE: 


I 


Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M. 

VIA 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  System 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
•*CAUFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED  "  TO 


4$ief9dma§,'  Mam  York  435  Vint  St.,  •  Clnolnnatl 
9at  CI»u't8t.,Pkllad9lpMa  6C78mithfld8t.,PltUburg 
98$  WoMhlmgton  8t.»Botton  234  Superior  St.,  Clwland 
901  Mala  St.,  -  •  Buffa/o  17  Campua  Martlu;  Detroit 
ptOlarkSt,,   •    Oklmg^2Klmg3t.,EaMtJorontp,OHt. 
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Wheatena 

for  Breakfast 

The  cheapest  way  for  us  to  advertise  is  to  have 
the  whole  family  eat  Wheatena  for  breakfast  at 
our  expense.  Send  us  four  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  pay  p)ostage,  and  we  will  provide  all  the  rest. 
You  will  then  know  about  the  most  healthful,  de- 
licious, and  cheapest  cereal,  pound  for  pound,  on 
t'le  market.  The  Hf.alth  Food  Company, 
Department  O,  61  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


X  WHEN  YOU  ORDER  | 
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Baker's 
Chocolate  I 


TRADE«MARK. 


EXAMIHE 

TEE 
PACKAGE 

YOU 

KECEIVE 

AHD  MAyii 

SURE  THAT 

IT  BEARS 

OUR 
TRADE- 
MARK. 

Under  the  de- 
cisions   of    the 
^  U.  S.  Courts  no 
-  other  Chocolate 
ipis  entitled  to  be 
^  labeled  or  sold 
as    "Baker's 
Chocolate." 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Limited, 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.   1900. 
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ine  nouscnom  aismiccianii 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ;  powerful,  safi 
and  economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  bj 
Druggists  and  high -class  Grocers. 


FREE 


A  practical  treatise  compiled  from  Board  of  HeaJI 
reports  on  infectious  diseases, such  as:  Diphtherij 
Scarlet   Fever,   Typhoid,    Measles,   Consumpti< 
etc. ;  how  to  prevent  and  treat  them,  with  ill  us; 
tions  showing  methods  of  household  disinfecti< 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Henry  B.  Piatt,  38  Piatt  St.,  New  York 


Our  new  lines  for  the  Spring  and  Suxn-| 
mer  of  1901,  now  ready  for  inspection, j 
are  larger  and  more  attractive  than  everj 
before.     Among  them  are  : 

MATERIALS    FOR 

Waists  and  Gowns, 
Outing  Costumes, 
Graduation  Dresses, 
Church  and  Calling  Gowns, 
Walking  and  Golf  Skirts,  etcj 

Mail  orders  for  these  goods  will  have  promf 
attention.    We  deliver  all  purchases  free 
any  place  witliin  100  miles  of  New  York. 

James  McCutcheon  & 

U  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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pRETTY  boxes  and  odors  are 
used  to  sell  such  soaps  as  no 
one  would  touch  if  he  saw  them 
undisguised.  Beware  of  a  soap 
that  depends  on  something  out- 
side of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap  in 
the  world,  is  scented  or  not, 
as  you  wish,  and  the  money 
is  in  the  merchandise,  not  in 
the  box. 


Beware, 
also 

Injurious 
Imitations^ 


All  sorts  of 
stores  sell  it, 
especially 
druggists';  all 
sorts  of  peo- 
ple are  using  it. 
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The  world's  expression 

'""'ttnTiLT'"'  ot  ^^r°«  fo"^  the 
Queen's  death  and  re- 
spect for  her  character  and  influence  has 
been  freer  from  conventionalism,  more 
evidently  deep-felt,  as  well  as  universal, 
than  at  the  death  of  any  other  monarch  of 
modem  times — one  might  even  add,  with 
reasonableness,  in  all  history.  That  Ameri- 
cans, officially  as  well  as  individually,  have 
shared  this  feeling  and  have  joined  ear- 
nestly in  its  expression  was  natural  and 
to  be  expected  ;  American  sympathy  has 
been  spontaneous  and  widespread  in 
utterance.  The  despatch  from  the  new 
King  to  President  McKinley  in  reply  to 
the  latter's  message  of  condolence  was 
noteworthy  for  its  statement  of  the  King's 
conviction  that  England's  irreparable  loss 
would  be  shared  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  tributes  to  the  Queen  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  contained  many  evi- 
dences of  real  feeling  as  well  as  of  formal 
condolence.  Thus,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  moving 
the  address,  declared  that  the  sorrow  was 
Mi  not  only  as  a  national  but  also  as  an 
irreparable  personal  loss,  and  added  that 
It  was  hard  yet  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on  the  country. 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  British  monar- 
chy, he  said,  there  had  never  been  a  case  in 
which  the  national  grief  had  been  so  deeply 
seated.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion as  he  spoke  of  the  good  woman  who  was 
his  friend  as  well  as  his  monarch.  She  had 
reigned,  he  said,  by  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter, by  the  lovableness  of  her  disposition, 
and  by  her  hold  on  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects.  Lord  Salisbury  confirmed  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  elsewhere 
as  to  the  Queen's  capacity,  industry, 
and  keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  She 
always,  he  said,  maintained  a  rigorous 
supervision  over  public  affairs,  giving  her 
Mi|ii$ter3  the  benefit  of  her  advice  and 


warning  them  of  dangers.  No  Minister 
could  disregard  her  views  or  press  her  to 
disregard  them  without  feeling  that  he  had 
incurred  a  great  danger.  She  had  brought 
the  country  peacefully  through  a  great 
change,  from  old  to  new  England.  She 
possessed  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
what  people  would  think.  When  he  knew 
what  the  Queen  thought  on  any  question, 
he  knew  for  a  certainty  what  her  subjects 
would  think,  especially  the  middle  classes. 


The  Royal  Funeral    Q"^^,«    Victoria    waS    SO 

closely  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  so  many  of  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe  that  her  death  throws 
many  courts  in  mourning.  Her  oldest 
grandson,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
hastened  to  her  death-bed  without  re- 
gard to  customary  state.  At  the  funeral, 
which  takes  place  on  Saturday  of  this 
week  at  Windsor  Castle,  there  will  be  a 
gathering  of  personages  of  royal  blood 
seldom  if  ever  equaled  in  extent.  The 
ceremonies  in  London  and  at  Windsor 
(where  Victoria's  body  mil  lie  b^ide  that 
of  her  noble  and  nobly-loved  husband, 
Albert)  will  be  as  impressive  ais  military 
pageantry  and  a  procession  of  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  British  Empire 
can  effect.  On  Friday  of  last  week  a  brief 
and  simple  service  was  held  at  Osborne 
House  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  Later 
the  body  of  the  Queen  was  to  be  taken 
on  the  royal  yacht  Alberta  to  Portsmouth, 
where  a  great  fleet  of  war-ships  awaits  it. 
There  has  been  no  public  lying  in  state. 
This  and  many  other  particulars  of  the 
accession  and  funeral  ceremonies  were,  it 
is  understood,  long  since  determined  by  the 
Queen  herself.  In  another  place  will  be 
found  an  editorial  estimate  of  the  Queen's 
character  and  influence  and  of  the  his- 
torical import  of  her  reign.  The  Outlook 
also  prints  in  this  number  an  illuminating 
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article  on  "The  Political  Influence  of 
Queen  Victoria,"  by  Justin  McCarthy, 
author  of  "  A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times" — an  article  written,  of  course, 
some  time  before  the  Queen's  death.  At 
an  early  date  we  shall  also  print  an  article 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  containing  his  boyhood 
recollections  of  Queen  Victoria, 


With  all  its  mediaeval 
"^♦K  ^iS^^^vf  ^"^     ceremonial    and   quaint 

the  New  King  ,     ^     . 

setting,  the  proclamation 
of  the  accession  of  Prince  Albert  Edward 
to  the  throne  of  England,  under  the  style 
of  Edward  VII.,  took  place  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.  On  the  previous  day  he  had 
reached  London  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
had  held  his  first  Privy  Council  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  receiving  there  the  homage 
and  oaths  of  allegiance  of  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  and  State,  and  had 
delivered  the  following  brief  address — an 
address  universally  regarded  as  being 
admirable  both  in  spirit  and  in  form,  and 
indicative  of  a  conservative  and  patriotic 
reign : 

Your  Royal  Highnesses,  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen :  This  is  the  most  painful  occasion 
on  which  I  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  address 
you.  My  first  and  melancholy  duty  is  to 
announce  to  you  the  death  ot  my  beloved 
mother,  the  Queen ;  and  I  know  how  deeply 
you  and  the  whole  nation,  and,  I  think  I  may 
say,  the  whole  world,  sympathize  with  me  in 
the  irreparable  loss  we  nave  all  sustained. 

I  need  hardlv  say  that  my  constant  en- 
deavor will  be  always  to  walk  in  her  footsteps. 

In  undertaking  the  heavy  load  which  now 
devolves  upon  me,  I  am  fully  determined  to  be 
a  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  breath  in 
my  body,  to  work  for  the  good  and  ameliora 
tion  of  my  people. 

I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Edward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six  of  my 
ancestors.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  name  of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from  my 
ever-to-be-lamented  great  and  wise  father, 
who  by  universal  consent  is,  I  think  deservedly, 
known  by  the  name  of  Albert  the  Good,  and  I 
desire  that  his  name  should  stand  alone. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  to  Parliament  and  the 
nation  to  support  me  in  the  arduous  duties 
which  now  devolve  upon  me  by  inheritance, 
and  to  which  I  am  determined  to  devote  my 
whole  strength  during  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

The  ceremony  of  proclamation  was  one 
of  rare  interest  to  the  lover  of  the  archaic. 
The  Garter  King-at-Arms,  the  Norroy 
King-at-Arms,  Rouge  Dragon,  Rouge 
Croix,  Blue  Mantle,  heralds,  pursuivants, 
and  mace-bearers,  all  gorgeously  appar- 


eled and  some  resembling  in  their  tabards 
the  grotesque  royal  figures  in  a  pack  of 
cards,  led  the  little  procession  of  trumpet- 
ers, grenadiers,  and  oflScers,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  Earl  Marshal  Roberts. 
The  proclamation  was  read  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  Marlborough  House,  Temple  Bar, 
and  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  the  spot 
where  once  stood  Temple  Bar  a  red  cord 
marked  the  line  of  the  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  here  the  heralds  were  challenged 
in  due  form  to  maintain  the  city's  tradi- 
tional rights.  They  were  presently  ad- 
mitted, and  the  proclamation  was  read  in 
due  form  to  the  ofl&cials  assembled  under 
the  great  stone  griffin  that  now  marks  the 
boundary.  These  were  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriff, 
Aldermen,  Remembrancer,  and  mace-bear- 
ers, in  scarlet,  fur-trimmed  robes,  cocked 
hats,  ruffled  shirts,  silk  knee-breeches,  and 
low  buckled  shoes.  The  city  magnates 
responded  in  unison :  "  We,  with  one 
voice,  consent,  tongue,  and  heart,  pledge 
allegiance  to  King  Edward  VII.;"  the 
trumpets  sounded  their  fanfares  ;  and  the 
crowds  shouted  and  sang  "  God  Save  the 
King,"  with  some  hesitation,  for  "  God 
Save  the  Queen  "  was  still  in  men's  mem- 
ories and  hearts.  In  other  cities  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  colonies  the  procla- 
mation was  read  with  elaborate  ceremony. 


Edward  VII. 


Those  who  know  the  new 
King  best  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  will  be  a  wise  and  prudent  ruler. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  unusual  intellect,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  great  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  of  public  men  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
with  an  unusual  gift  of  tact,  and  of  marked 
courtesy  and  kindliness  of  manner.  For 
many  years  he  has  shown  rare  discretion, 
without,  as  far  as  we  can  recall,  a  single 
failure,  except  possibly  in  his  rather  ardent 
welcome  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  a  few  years 
ago.  There  has  never  been  any  "  Prince 
of  Wales  party,"  no  court  clique  has 
formed  about  him,  no  intrigues  have  been 
carried  on  in  his  behalf.  He  has  kept 
himself  sedulously  out  of  view,  so  far  as 
public  affairs  are  concerned,  and  his 
opinions  on  political  questions  have  rarely 
been  known.  In  this  he  has  differed 
very  widely  from  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  position.  It  is  known 
that  he  understands  thoroughly  the  essen- 
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tially  democratic  spirit  of  the  English 
people  ;  that  he  comprehends  clearly  the 
rigid  limitations  of  his  position  in  the 
English  Government ;  and  he  has  pledged 
himself  in  specific  words  to  be  a  strictly 
constitutional  King.  That  there  were 
irregularities  in  his  earlier  life  is  beyond 
question ;  that  his  associations  have  not 
always  been  of  the  best  is  equally  certain ; 
probably  the  only  danger  which  he  faces 
is  that  which  may  arise  from  too  great 
intimacy  with  people  of  indifferent  moral 
character.  The  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne  was  never  fiercer  than  in 
modem  England.  The  Queen  brought 
back  the  ebbing  tide  of  loyalty  by  the 
extraordinary  dignity  of  her  character 
and  the  extraordinary  purity  of  her  court; 
it  will  be  easy  to  lose,  or  sensibly  dimin- 
ish, the  personal  affection  of  the  English 


people  for  their  sovereign.  So  tactful  a 
man  as  the  new  King  probably  under- 
stands this.  His  court,  when  it  is  organ- 
ized, will  be  a  much  gayer  one  than  that 
which  surrounded  the  Queen ;  but  it  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  hold  to  the 
same  standards  of  social  purity.  The  new 
King  enters  into  the  inheritance  of  a  price- 
less possession  of  affection  and  loyalty; 
if  he  has  the  good  sense  with  which  he  is 
accredited,  he  will  not  forfeit  it.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  he  has  been 
conspicuous  for  many  years  in  his  atten- 
tions to  Americans  and  in  his  expressions 
of  good  will  towards  this  country.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  this 
respect  he  will  continue  to  carry  on 
unbroken  the  tradition  of  friendliness  and 
even  of  intimacy  which  Queen  Victoria 
established. 
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Queen  Alexandra  ^0^^  many  years  somc  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York 
City  have  joined  together  in  sending  to 
Queen  Victoria  a  congratulatory  message 
on  her  birthday.  It  was  a  natural  impulse, 
and  one  which  will  be  echoed  by  admirers 
everywhere,  which  led  New  York  citizens 
to  telegraph  last  week  to  the  new  Queen, 
"That  loyalty  which  we  have  had  for 
Queen  Victoria  descends  to  you."  The 
very  qualities  which  have  made  the  glare 
of  publicity  repugnant  to  Queen  Victoria 
are  also  characteristic  of  Alexandra,  the 
Queen-Consort  of  Edward  VI  I.,  and  among 
a  people  pre-eminently  home-loving,"  insist- 
ence upon  the  rights  of  ^privacy  is  respected 
as  it  could  not  be  elsewhere.  The  fact 
that  Alexandra  has  always  shrunk  from 
publicity,  however,  while  only  deepening 
her  popularity  among  her  chosen  people, 
has  prevented  outsiders  from  realizing 
that  she  bears  a  character  perhaps  as 
admirable  as  that  of  the  late  Queen,  and 
certainly  singularly  like  Victoria's  in  its 
essential  qualities  of  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity. It  may  be  safely  said  that,  aside 
from  Queen  Victoria,  the  recent  Princess 
of  Wales  has  long  been  by  far  the  most 
popular  woman  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  true 
that  her  charm  of  character  is  enhanced 
by  her  rare  personal  attractiveness.  Al- 
though sixty  years  old  and  a  grandmother, 
she  still  preserves  her  youthful  appearance. 
Her  wonderful  health  is  largely  due  to 
the  sensible  manner  in  which  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Denmark  brought  up  their 
children ;  and,  while  devoted  to  her  new 
people.  Queen  Alexandra  has  never 
swerved  from  an  intense  loyalty  to  the 
home  of  her  childhood*  A  few  years 
after  she  became  Princess  of  Wales,  some 
one  complimented  her  upon  her  perfect 
English,  She  instantly  replied,  "  But  you 
know  I  always  think  in  Danish."  Out- 
siders have  also  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  passive  rather 
than  an  active  character.  Englishmen 
might  reply  that  the  good  deeds  of  this 
gentle  lady  have  been  doubly  good  because 
accomplished  in  the  most  unostentatious 
manner.  Queen  Alexandra  now  attains 
the  highest  position  of  womanly  dignity  in 
the  world,  and  her  career  will  be  followed 
with  love  and  admiration  by  all  who  have 
ever  seen  her.  As  Dean  Stanley  said  of 
his  wife,  so  one  may  say  of  her :  she  has 
united  many  hearts  from  many  lands*    If 


anything  could  console  the  British  for 
their  irreparable  loss,  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  their  new  Queen  is,  like  the  old,  a 
woman  of  stainless  life,  of  simple  and 
sincere  manner,  a  true  gentlewoman. 


As  was  anticipated,  after 
Chin^e^DSiSSient  formally  signing  the  pre- 
liminary note  defining 
the  demands  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
China,  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  are 
now  desirous  of  discussing  those  demands, 
endeavoring  to  show  why  most  of  them 
should  not  be  imperative.  Prince  Ching 
and  Earl  Li  (better  known  as  Li-Hung- 
Chang),  the  plenipotentiaries,  have  rarely 
exhibited  more  cleverness,  moreover,  tlian 
in  the  astute  manner  of  indicating  the 
impossibility  of  doing  what  they  pledged 
to  do.  Concerning  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  arms,  for  instance,  the 
plenipotentiaries  say  :  "  In  the  interior  of 
China  local  banditti  are  found  every- 
where, and,  what  is  more,  they  carry  fire- 
arms clandestinely  imported  from  abroad. 
Unless  the  Chinese  soldiers  engaged  in 
holding  them  in  check  are  armed  equally 
efficiently,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
order.  Should  the  banditti  create  dis- 
turbances and  make  trouble,  traders  and 
other  foreigners  would  hardly  be  able  to 
avoid  being  injured  thereby."  Again,  re- 
garding indemnities,  the  plenipotentiaries 
assert  that  Chinese  resources  must  be 
considered  ;  they  hope  that  "  the  neigh- 
boring nations  will,  with  one  accord,  give 
their  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  meas- 
ure which  China  may  bring  forward  to 
create  additional  revenue,  such  as  the 
increase  of  the  customs  tariff,  the  raising 
of  mining  duties,  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  postal  system,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  stamp  duties,  things  which  are 
already  in  operation  throughout  other 
countries."  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to 
make  foreigners  pay  the  indemnities,  for 
an  increase  in  the  customs  tariff,  for  ex- 
ample, would  perhaps  make  the  cost  of 
foreign  goods  almost  prohibitive.  As  to 
mining  duties,  they  amount  already  to  a 
quarter  of  the  gross  product.  Of  course 
stamp  duties  would  fall  most  heavily  on 
foreign  goods.  The  Chinese  themselves 
admit  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  such  a 
tax  in  the  interior  against  native  goods. 
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The  foreign  Commissioners  might  suggest 
in  return  that  consistency  would  require 
a  tax  on  salt  Such  a  tax  would  fall  on 
the  Chinese  themselves,  as  salt  is  a  Gov*- 
femment  monopoly.  The  Chinese  pleni- 
potentiaries also  protest  once  more  against 
any  further  warlike  expeditions  on  the 
part  of  the  allied  forces,  acutely  adding 
that  a  fair  view  of  the  situation  might 
permit  the  murders  and  outrages  com- 
mitted by  foreign  troops  to  be  a  set-off 
against  the  murders  and  outrages  com- 
mitted by  Chinese  troops,  and  that  the 
buildings  and  articles  destroyed  or  looted 
by  the  allied  forces  be  allowed  as  a  set-off 
against  the  claim  for  indemnity. 


Ontr«««i  in  China  Following  the  exposure 
of  outrages  m  China  by 
foreigners  which  Sir  Robert  Hart  recently 
detailed,  comes  a  still  more  sensational 
account  from  another  eye-witness.  Six 
years  ago  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  gave  to  the 
world  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  Armenian  outrages, 
and  in  his  article  in  the  latest  number 
of  the  "  Contemporary  Review "  he 
describes  the  recent  outrages  by  foreign- 
ers in  China,  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  may  be  called  an  expert  He 
describes  the  dead  bodies  of  Chinamen 
which  he  found  choking  the  Pei  River, 
and  the  strange  stolidity  of  the  scores  of 
men  standing  upon  stilts,  fishing  for  soles, 
and  yet  never  moving  away  from  the 
bodies  of  their  compatriots.  When  Dr. 
Dillon  asked  one  why  they  remained  fish- 
ing in  such  places,  the  reply  was,  **  We 
may  be  killed  at  any  time,  but  while  we 
live  we  must  eat,  and  for  food  we  have  to 
work.  The  river  is  full  of  corpses,  for 
the  Russians  killed  every  Chinaman  they 
met ;  they  never  looked  whether  we  had 
crosses  or  medals."  Apparently  the  Rus- 
sians shot  every  one.  Christian  or  not 
Having  one  day  to  step  over  eight  human 
bodies  at  Tungchau,  Dr.  Dillon  asked 
why  they  had  been  killed.  "  Eight  ?"  was 
the  reply ;  "  there  are  seven  more  down 
there.  What  they  did  ?  actually  nothing. 
Ask  what  they  would  have  done  and  I 
shall  answer  'arson.'  They  were  sus- 
pected of  an  intention  to  set  fire  to  houses." 
Dr.  Dillon  describes  the  murder  of  others 
who  were  suspected  of  nothing  at  all,  but 
were  simply  massacred  in  cold  blood,  as, 


for  instance,  of  three  hundred  coolies  at 
Taku.  The  attack  of  the  foreign  troops 
upon  Taku  decided  them  to  go  ashore 
from  the  steamers  which  they  were  unload- 
ing in  the  stream.  Steering  landward, 
each  of  the  three  hundred  at  once  became 
a  target  for  Muscovite  bulleti.  This  is 
but  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered.  Mere  looting  is  comparatively 
innocent  in  comparison;  and  especially 
in  comparison  with  such  an  unspeakable 
horror  as  is  described  in  the  following 
excerpt : 

A  large  number  of  ill-starred  women  fell 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  allied  troops.  I 
saw  some  of  them  in  Peking  and  Tungchau, 
but  already  dead.  .  .  .  There  is  a  lady  mis- 
sionary in  Peking,  who,  in  company  with  a 
female  colleague,  busied  herself,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, for  months  m  shielding  Chinese  women 
and  girls  from  being  raped  by  Christian  and 
European  soldiers,  and  the  work  was  anything 
but  easy.  Even  in  the  broad  daylight  soldiers 
hun^  about  the  Refuge  and  employed  various 
devices  and  tricks  to  eet  hold  of  the  women, 
whom  they  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to 
protect 

Dr.  Dillon  adds :  "  No  oflScers  or  soldiers 
of  English  or  German  speaking  nationali- 
ties have  been  guilty  of  such  abomina- 
tions "  as  those  described  in  the  last 
paragraph  ;  indeed,  he  exonerates  Ameri- 
can troops  from  anything  but  a  minor  and 
sporadic  share  in  all  the  atrocities. 


A  Baselen  Slander 


In  contrast  with  this 
testimony  are  some  of 
the  utterances  of  American  journals  which 
ought  to  be  better  informed.  The  New 
York  "  Times,"  which  on  most  subjects 
does  keep  itself  and  its  readers  well 
informed,  and  which  prides  itself  on  print- 
ing "all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print," 
loses  no  opportunity  to  charge  not  only 
Americans  but  missionaries  with  com- 
plicity in  these  wholesale  massacres. 
Thus  in  an  editorial  last  week  it  says, 
apropos  of  these  Russian  murderous  and 
marauding  expeditions,  that  "  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  themselves  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  most  vociferous  plauditors 
of  the  operations,  the  most  implacable 
demanders  of  Chinese  blood."  There  is 
not  the  least  evidence  to  sustain  this 
assertion.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  it  is  absolutely  false.  We  denounce 
it  as  a  bas^les^  slan4er  and  call  for  the 
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evidence,  or,  in  the  absence  of  evidence, 
for  retraction. 

No  recent  publication  con- 
**onLVB!^^*  ceming    affairs    in    South 

Africa  has  excited  so  much 
comment  as  has  Mr.  Paul  Botha's  pam- 
phlet "  From  Boer  to  Boer."  As  a 
child  Mr.  Botha  had  accompanied  his 
parents  on  the  "  Great  Trek,"  that  mighty 
Boer  emigration  from  Cape  Colony.  He 
settled  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  where 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Volksraad.  Though  he 
was  compelled  to  serve  with  the  Boer 
army  last  year,  he  earned  the  enmity  of 
President  Steyn  and  of  the  anti-British 
element  by  his  opposition  to  the  conflict. 
In  his  pamphlet,  accordingly,  he  does  not 
spare  Boer  or  Briton.  He  affirms  that 
the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  British 
in  South  Africa  was  the  refusal  of  the 
London  Government  years  ago  to  accept 
the  responsibility  and  trouble  of  governing 
all  South  Africa.  That  Government  had 
declared  the  Orange  Free  State  British 
territory,  but  had  later  abandoned  it  to  its 
own  devices.  The  same  treatment  was 
accorded  the  Transvaal.  This  weak  and 
spasmodic  policy  naturally  made  the  Boers 
distrustful  and  contemptuous  of  all  Eng- 
lish statesmen.  Of  course  the  Boers  were 
densely  ignorant,  and  it  was  easier  for 
designing  persons  to  mislead  than  to  lead 
them.  Those  leaders  who  played  upon 
their  vanity  and  upon  their  anti-British 
prejudices  obtained  most  influence.  Nor 
did  their  prejudices  stop  there  ;  they  had 
almost  a  Chinese  dread  of  innovations. 
Mr.  Botha  says  that  when  he  first 
advocated  railway  development  he  was 
threatened  with  stoning,  while  a  locusts' 
plague  was  regarded  as  directly  sent  by 
God.  However,  the  venerable  author 
considers  his  countrymen  in  general  law- 
abiding  though  independent  in  spirit ; 
they  commit  few  crimes  of  violence ;  they 
make  good  husbands  and  fathers ;  their 
good  nature  and  hospitality  are  pro- 
verbial. While  most  Boers  regard  Mr. 
Kruger  with  reverence,  Mr.  Botha  believes 
him  to  be  an  avaricious,  unscrupulous, 
and  hypocritical  man.  As  our  author  is 
an  Orange  Boer,  he  is  especially  bitter  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Steyn,  whom  he  regards 
as  either  dishonest  or  a  fool ;  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Kruger's  dupe.     The  two  ex- 


Presidents,  according  to  Mf.  Botha,  have 
sacrificed  the  Boers  to  their  cupidity.  He 
concludes  by  an  appeal  to  the  Free  Staters 
to  Hve  beside  the  Britons  in  peace  under 
the  British  flag,  because  he  feels  that 
peace  and  prosperity  are  not  possible 
under  another  flag.  He  thinks  that  a 
firm  government  by  the  British  might,  in 
the  end,  satisfy  the  Boers,  adding  that 
"  it's  a  jerky  hand  upon  the  reins  that 
makes  them  jib." 


The  report  of  the 
'"'^TioT::^Bu.r"  senate    Com-nittee 

on  the  War  Reve- 
nue Reduction  Bill,  and  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Representative  Hill's 
"  Act  to  Maintain  the  Silver  Dollar  at  a 
Parity  with  Gold,"  were  the  most  important 
proceedings  in  Congress  last  week.  The 
Senate  tax  bill,  like  that  which  passed  the 
House,  provides  for  a  cut  of  $40,000,000 
in  the  present  revenues  of  the  National 
Government  It  differs  from  the  House 
bill,  however,  in  that  it  lowers  the  tax  on 
beer  to  $1.50  a  barrel  instead  of  $1.60, 
lowers  the  taxes  on  cigars  and  tobacco, 
and  does  away  with  the  tax  on  the  capital 
of  banks,  and  makes  up  for  these  reduc- 
tions by  retaining  the  present  tax  on  bank 
checks  and  a  portion  of  the  present  taxes 
on  proprietary  medicines.  Inasmuch  as 
the  House  bill  seemed  to  us  to  violate 
public  sentiment  in  reducing  the  beer  tax 
from  $2  to  $1.60,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  we  condemn  the  further  reduction 
proposed  in  the  Senate.  The  reduction 
of  the  tobacco  taxes  is  probably  supported 
by  public  sentiment,  though  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  on  tea  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
more  popular  as  well  as  more  advantageous 
in  every  respect  The  reduction  in  the 
tax  on  banking  capital  is  not,  we  believe, 
supported  by  public  sentiment,  though  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  importmce.  The 
retention  of  the  present  tax  on  bank 
checks  is  in  our  judgment  wise,  whether 
it  is  popular  or  not  The  fact  that  it 
brings  home  the  presence  of  taxation  to 
many  people  who  are  inclined  to  forget 
that  the  National  Government  ever  taxes 
them  is  one  of  its  good  features.  When 
people  see  that  they  are  taxed,  they  are 
more  disiK)sed  to  demand  economical 
government  The  currency  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  House  bill  reported  favorably 
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by  the  Coinage  Committee  last  week  are 
of  very  great  importance,  but  not  likely  to 
be  enacted  into  law  at  the  present  session. 
They  not  only  authorize  but  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  silver 
coin  in  gold  on  demand,  and  provide  that 
the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the 
Sherman  Act  shall  hereafter  be  coined 
into  small  change  instead  of  standard 
silver  dollars,  and  that  outstanding  silver 
dollars  may  hereafter  be  converted  into 
subsidiary  coins  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  completely  place  the 
currency  of  the  country  upon  a  gold  basis, 
since  all  the  silver  currency  would  be  mere 
promises  to  pay  gold. 


The  action  of  the 
Chicago  abje^iUMwy    Chicago    Board    of 

Aldermen  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Legislature  the  bill  drafted 
by  the  Chicago  Street  Railway  Commis- 
sion gives  to  the  report  of  that  Commission 
unusual  importance  by  showing  that  its 
conclusions  are  in  harmony  with  present 
public  sentiment.  These  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  most  important  questions  of 
street  railway  policy  are  as  follows : 

1.  Local  control  as  against  State  control. 
[Already  established  in  lUinois.] 

2.  Short-time  franchises.  [Already  estab- 
lished, the  present  law  limiting  grants  to 
twenty  years.] 

3.  The  recognition  of  the  street  railway 
business  as  a  natural  monopoly.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  all  franchises  be 
made  to  txpirt  together,  so  as  to  give  the  city 
a  free  hand. 

4.  The  authorizing^  of  cities  to  own  and 
operate  their  street  railways.  **  The  city,"  says 
the  report,  "may  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
exercise  this  jwwer,  but  with  such  a  power  in 
reserve  the  city  would  be  in  a  position  to 
make  much  better  terms  with  private  corpora- 
tions." 

5.  A  popular  referendum  upon  important 
questions  of  street  railway  policy  when  ten 
per  cent  of  the  voters  pedtion  therefor.  [Even 
when  unexercised,  this  power  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  would  be  a  protection 
against  corrupt  grants.] 

6.  The  securing  of  an  uninterrupted  street 
railway  service  by  requiring  the  companies 
receivmg  ^ants  to  submit  all  labor  disputes 
to  arbitration. 

The  only  important  question  upon  which 
the  Commission  does  not  submit  a  posi- 
tive recommendation  is  that  of  low  fares 
to  passengers  as. against  large  payments 
to  the  city  treasury.     Even  this  question 


is  raised  in  the  report,  and  a  telling  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  policy  of  low  fares 
is  presented  in  a  letter  from  Milo  R. 
Maltbie,  the  editor  of  "  Municipal  Affairs," 
to  Mr.  George  C.  Sikes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission.  "  High  charges  and 
large  compensation  to  the  city,"  says  Mr. 
Maltbie,  "  assist  the  taxpayer  at  the 
expense  of  the  traveling  public.  By  so 
doing,  the  city  not  only  indirectly  taxes 
those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden,  but 
it  stimulates  overcrowding  and  prevents 
workmen  from  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
where  they  can  be  better  housed  and 
secure  more  light  and  better  air."  What 
the  Commission  has  to  say  about  munici- 
pal ownership  is  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  the  advance  of  public  sentiment  on  this 
question  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  It 
does  not  take  a  doctrinaire  altitude  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership  under  all 
circumstances,  and  it  even  opposes  munici- 
pal operation  of  street  railways  under  the 
present  circumstances  in  Chicago.  But 
it  treats  the  whole  matter  as  one  to  be 
settled  by  the  public  sense  of  what  the 
public  welfare  demands,  and  not  by  the 
cry-words  of  "  individualism  "  or  **  social- 
ism." 


Cuban  School.  While  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion  as  to  educational  matters 
between  Governor  Wood  and  Mr.  Frye, 
until  recently  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Cuba,  is  regrettable,  it  should  not  be 
supposed  that  the  disagreement  which  has 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frye  at 
all  reflects  on  the  purpose  or  energy  of 
either  of  the  two  officials.  Mr.  Frye 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Governor 
Wood's  policy  in  declining  to  push  im- 
mediately an  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  was  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  that  his  own  powers  were 
unduly  restricted.  Governor  Wood,  in 
reply  to  the  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Frye, 
gives  a  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  Cuba 
for  education  since  the  American  occupa- 
tion. It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  note 
that  the  new  school  law,  just  promulgated, 
was  written  by  a  lieutenant  in-  the  army 
who  had  been  a  teacher  before  going  to 
West  Point  The  law  is  based  largely 
upon  the  Ohio  School  Law,  and  General 
Wood  considers  it  in  every  point  thor- 
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oughly  suited  for  the  purpose.  That  an 
officer  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  army 
should  thus  be  able  to  turn  to  account  his 
civilian  acquirements  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
army  are,  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
aiding  in  reconstructing  Cuba.  General 
Wood  shows  that  the  schools  have  in- 
creased in  a  few  months  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  over  three  thousand,  and  that  the 
need  now  is  not  for  establishing  new 
schools,  but  for  improving  those  already 
existing.  The  school  attendance  has  been 
doubled  and  redoubled  several  times  since 
our  control  was  established ;  and  there 
are  now  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand children  in  school,  while  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
supplies  have  been  distributed.  The  work 
of  organization  is  difficult,  as  the  teachers 
have  to  be  drawn  from  the  people,  and 
most  of  them  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience ;  and  many  of  the  schools  are 
established  in  small  thatched  houses,  to 
which,  if  they  are  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  supplies  and  books  have  to  be  sent 
by  pack-trains.  This  year.  General  Wood 
declares,  the  expenditure  for  school  needs 
will  be  over  four  million  dollars  out  of  a 
total  revenue  of  perhaps  eighteen  million. 
Certainly  this  appears  to  be  adequate 
provision  when  it  is  remembered  that  out 
of  the  revenue,  besides  ordinary  expenses, 
the  authorities  have  had  to  rebuild  and 
equip  hospitals,  jails,  asylums,  and  light- 
houses, open  up  abandoned  highways,  and 
rebuild  bridges.  Governor  Wood  rightly 
holds  that  the  greatest  need  of  Cuban 
schools  is  the  instruction  of  the  teachers 
in  modern  methods.  Last  summer's  trip 
of  teachers  to  Cambridge  did  something 
in  this  direction,  but  was  necessarily  in- 
adequate and  partial ;  now  summer  nor- 
mal schools  are  to  be  established  through- 
out Cuba,  and  pains  taken  to  bring  to  the 
island  first-class  instructors  in  educational 
methods  ;  while  it  is  also  hoped  that  four 
or  five  hundred  teachers  may  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  receive  instruction. 


Giuseppe  Verdi  ^ast  week  Italy's  greatest 
composer  passed  away.  In 
the  death  of  Guiseppe  Verdi  not  only 
Italy  but  the  world  loses  by  far  its  most 
eminent  writer  of  operatic  music  since  Mo- 
sarti  Wcbcr,  and  Wagner,    Verdi's  career 


showed  a  quality  not  characteristic  of  the 
careers  of  most  men — namely,  a  constant 
adaptation  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
This  career  embraced  sixty  years,  a  period 
covering  more  changes  in  music-ideals 
than  has  any  other  like  period.  When  it 
began,  the  world  was  enjoying  the  flam- 
boyant and  comparatively  insincere  music 
of  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  Like  all  of 
theirs,  however,  Verdi's  first  music  was 
thoroughly  Italian  in  emotion,  sensuous- 
ness,  and  color,  but,  unlike  theirs,  his 
melodies  were  broader,  his  phrasing  saner 
yet  more  buoyant,  and  his  arias,  duets, 
quartets,  and  choruses  had  the  practical 
advantage  of  being  easier  to  sing  than 
were  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  his 
earlier  period  "  II  Trovatore  "  is  perhaps 
his  best  work,  although  "  Rigoletto  "  first 
established  its  composer  as  the  world's 
favorite.  But  Verdi  was  to  proceed  to 
still  more  masculine  and  less  meretricious 
music.  Mere  beauty  of  melody  was  to 
give  place  to  greater  dramatic  energy, 
both  in  choral  harmony  and  in  eloquent 
orchestration.  Of  his  second  period, 
"  Aida "  stands  as  probably  the  most 
widely  recognized  if  not  the  most  charac- 
teristic work — indeed,  in  dignity  and  depth 
of  dramatic- vitality  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  greatest  Italian  opera.  It  com- 
bines, as  does  no  other,  an  Italian  beauty 
with  the  unresting  virility  which  Wagner 
had  brought  in  to  the  world  of  music,  hitherto 
dominated  by  the  serenity  of  Beethoven. 
Few  operas  have  ever  been  more  eagerly 
acclaimed,  and  none  have  had  greater 
popular  success.  Verdi's  later  and  still 
more  vigorous  achievements,  "  Otello " 
and  *'  Falstaff,"  were  based  directly  on 
Shakespeare,  the  text  being  written  by 
Arrigo  Boito,  an  author  who  had  much 
influence  upon  the  composer's  later  years. 
In  these  operas,  even  more  completely  than 
he  had  done  in  "  Aida,"  he  abandoned 
conventional  forms.  In  Verdian  music, 
at  least,  the  victory  of  German  ideas,  look- 
ing towards  greater  emotional  freedom, 
was  now  complete.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the 
composer  was  so  fertile  in  melodic  invent- 
iveness as  to  indicate  no  apparent  loss 
either  in  individuality  or  in  nationality. 
Ninety  years  old,  he  still  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  one, 
though  a  great  genius,  always  seeking  to 
learn  and  to  improve.  Verdi  had  long 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  bom 
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for  indigent  Italian  artists  which  he  had 
founded  hear  Milan.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  Casa  di  Riposo  "  (House  of  Rest),  and 
is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred 
men  and  women,  each  of  whom  has  a 
separate  room.  For  the  endowment  of 
this  home  Verdi  had  been  accustomed 
each  year  to  set  aside  a  part  of  his  income 
from  copyrights.  Not  only  as  composer 
and  philanthropist  was  Verdi  beloved  ;  he 
was  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen. 
Forty  years  ago  Count  Cavour  recognized 
this  treble  popularity,  and,  the  King  con- 
senting, made  Verdi  a  life  Senator  of  the 
ItaUan  Parliament. 


ThePituburgOrchc«tr.  The  Pittsburg  Or- 
chestra gave  an  ex- 
cellent concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening  of  last  week  which  deserves 
notice.  The  occasion  was  of  more  than 
local  interest,  since  the  organization  and 
achievements  of  this  orchestra  form  a 
hopeful  sign  of  growth  of  musical  taste  in 
this  country.  The  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
was  organized  in  1895,  and  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  of  a  building  containing 
a  fine  music  hall.  Beginning  with  fifty 
players,  the  orchestra  has  now  grown  until 
it  numbers  seventy-five.  A  group  of  public- 
spirited  men  of  Pittsburg  have  guaranteed 
a  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  support  of  the  orchestra  for  the  present 
musical  season,  which  has  enabled  the 
managers  to  engage  players  of  the  first 
rank  for  twenty-one  weeks,  during  which 
period  the  performers  give  their  entire 
time  to  daily  rehearsals  and  concerts. 
The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  concert 
given  here  last  week  comprised  Bee- 
thoven's Leonore  Overture,  Number  3, 
Dvorlik's  "  From  the  New  World  "  sym- 
phony, a  new  symphonic  poem  entitled 
"  Hero  and  Leander,"  composed  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  the  conductor,  and  a  Spanish 
Fantaisie  by  Rimski-Korsikoff,  the  best 
representative  of  the  new  Russian  school. 
We  mention  the  programme,  not  in  order  to 
criticise  it  in  detail,  although  it  was  played 
with  brilliance  and  good  musical  feeling, 
but  to  show  what  excellent  music  Pitts- 
burg, through  the  efforts  of  the  supporters 
of  this  orchestra,  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  We 
think  it  a  significant  thing  that  Pittsburg, 
which  is  characteristically  an  American 


city,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  manufac- 
turing and  commerce,  should  have  in  so 
short  a  time  established  on  so  sure  a 
footing  one  of  the  three  permanent  orches- 
tras of  the  country.  Chicago  and  Boston 
can  boast  of  orchestral  music  established 
on  a  similar  basis,  but  New  York  can- 
not, for  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  fine  as  it  is,  has  no  guarantee 
fund  behind  it,  and  must  take  not  only 
the  artistic  attitude,  but  also  the  bread- 
and-butter  attitude  towards  concert-giving. 
As  this  enterprise  of  Pittsburg  is  a 
manifestation  of  native  American  interest 
in  music,  the  managers  of  the  orchestra 
have  made  a  happy  choice  of  a  conductor 
in  selecting  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  who, 
although  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  trained 
as  a  'cello  player  under  German  leader- 
ship, has  lived  in  this  country  so  long  a 
time  as  to  be  practically  identified  with 
American  life.  We  think  the  Pittsburg 
"  Leader "  was  right  in  recently  allud- 
ing editorially  to  the  Pittsburg  orchestra 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  pos- 
sessed by  the  city. 


L«,  xni.  on  8ociaii.«  ^ast  week  the  Pope 
issued  an  encyclical 
on  Socialism.  Only  an  abstract  of  it  has 
been  telegraphed,  and  this  is  therefore  but 
an  abstract  of  an  abstract.  The  Pope 
recalls  his  two  previous  encyclicals  on 
social  questions  and  reviews  recent  work 
in  this  direction,  especially  the  foundation 
of  labor  bureaus,  funds  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rural  classes,  and  work- 
ingmen's  associations  of  all  kinds.  He 
considers  the  appellation  "  Christian  So- 
cialism "  incorrect  Even  the  qualifica- 
tion "  Christian  Democracy"  is  attacked 
by  some  people  as  being  ill-sounding. 
Careful  distinction,  he  says,  must  be 
drawn  between  Socialism  and  Christian 
Democracy.  The  first  concerns  itself 
solely  with  material  possessions,  seeking 
to  establish  equality  and  a  common 
holding  of  goods.  Christian  Democracy, 
on  the  contrary,  respects  the  principles 
of  divine  law,  and,  while  seeking  mate- 
rial amelioration,  has  in  view  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  people.  Nor  should 
Christian  Democracy  be  confounded  with 
political  democracy.  The  encyclical  eulo- 
gizes the  giving  of  alms,  which,  it  declares, 
the  SocisUi^ts  wrongly  regard  as  insulting 
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to  the  poor.  It  says  that  alms,  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  tighten  the  ties  of  social 
charity.  The  essential  point,  however,  is 
that  Christians  should  act  together  to 
preserve  community  of  effort  and  sen- 
timent. The  Pontiff  concludes  by  exhort- 
ing the  faithful  to  inspire  themselves  with 
these  principles,  and  to  inculcate  them. 
They  must  urge  the  people  and  workmen 
to  shun  everything  invested  with  a  sedi- 
tious or  revolutionary  character,  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  be  respectful  to  their 
masters,  and  observe  sobriety  and  relig- 
ious practices.  Thus  will  social  peace 
again  become  flourishing  throughout  the 
world. 


The  Broadway  Tabernacle 


Certain     historic 


churches  in  Am- 
erica appeal  to  the  loyalty  or  to  the 
imagination  of  every  one.  Among  such 
are  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  Old 
South,  Boston,  St.  Michael's  at  Charles- 
ton, and — ^when  one  considers  its  distin- 
guished service  prior  to  and  during  our 
Civil  War — the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in 
the  metropolis.  During  the  past  week 
this  church  has  been  celebrating  the  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  foundation.  At 
the  first  meeting  there  were  present  a 
few  men  who  had  seen  the  beginning  of 
the  present  congregation  in  the  old  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  in  a  building  a  hundred 
feet  east  of  Broadway,  between  Leonard 
and  Worth  Streets,  then  known  as  An- 
thony Street  and  Catherine  Lane.  By  far 
the  great  majority,  however,  of  those  pres- 
ent were  men  and  women  whose  associa- 
tion with  the  church  had  begun  much 
later.  At  all  the  meetings  there  was 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Taber- 
nacle is  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  re- 
vival movements  started  by  Charles  G. 
Finney ;  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Drs. 
Andrews,  Thompson,  Taylor,  and  by  the 
present  pastor.  The  pastorates  of  Drs. 
Thompson  and  Taylor  were  remarkable, 
covering  between  them  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  very  name  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle brings  back  memories  of  a  church 
which  was  also  a  forum  and  tribune  of 
the  people.  From  its  pulpit  anti-slavery 
speeches  were  made  by  Garrison,  Phillips, 
and  Beecher,  and  it  was  the  principal 
large  hall  opened  to  anti-slavery  gather- 
ings. To  show  the  prominent  part  taken 
by  the  cburgh   in  the  §4lvatiQn  of   our 


country,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  asked  for  more  men,  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  raised  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  one  evening  to  equip  a 
regiment.  President  Lincoln  returned  the 
money  with  the  information  that  such 
prompt  and  patriotic  action  had  so  in- 
spired the  whole  country  as  to  supply  the 
need  for  volunteers. 


The    London 

AngUcana  and  Roman  Catholics  i<ri--p*t#^  >»^i,p 
and  Edward  VII.  «f  .    ,       I 

official  chron- 
icle of  the  Court  of  St  James's,  in  its  issue 
of  last  week  contained  a  Royal  Procla- 
mation decreeing  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Great  Britain.  "  King  "  is  substituted 
for  "  Queen,"  "  Edward  "  for  "  Victoria," 
"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  "  for  "  Our  Sov- 
ereign Lady,"  and  in  the  prayer  for  the 
Royal  family,  "  Our  gracious  Queen  Alex- 
andra ;  George,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York"  for  "Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales."  No 
edition  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  may 
henceforth  be  printed  save  with  such 
amendment,  and  the  "  Gazette  "  stricdy 
charges  all  the  clergy  that  they  "  do  with 
the  pen  correct  and  amend  all  such  prayers 
in  their  church  books."  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  Royal  command  does  not 
indicate  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York  is  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales,  although 
it  is  expected  that  a  patent  will  be  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Edward 
VII.  for  the  creation  of  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
borne  by  Edward  VII.  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
descends  immediately  to  his  son,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  title  "  Prince  of  Wales." 

Cardinal  Vaughan's   pastoral   letter 

was  read  on  Sunday  of  this  week  in 
all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
throughout  England.  It  is  charged  with 
noble  and  sincere  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  Queen,  but  its  distinction  between 
what  Catholics  may  do  privately  and  what 
the  Church  may  do  officially  will  strike 
most  Protestants  as  curious.  May  not 
the  Church  of  Christ  be  as  catholic  in  its 
spirit  as  the  individual  Christian  ? 

Of  public  religious  services  for  the  dead  the 
Catholic  Church  knows  none  but  such  as  she 
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has  instituted  for  the  souls  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time  we  may  remind  you 
that  it  is  lawful  to  those  who  believe  that  any 
persons  who  have  departed  this  life  in  union 
with  the  soul  of  the  Church,  though  not  in 
her  external  communion,  to  offer  privately 
prayers  and  good  works  for  their  release  from 

aatory.  Gladly  and  eap^erly  shall  we  join 
e  purely  civil  and  social  mourning  that 
will  be  generously  offered  by  the  nation  to  the 
memory  of  such  a  Queen.  Where  there  are 
church-bells  they  will  be  tolled,  and  the  na- 
tional flag  may  oe  placed  at  half-mast  either 
within  or  without  the  precincts  of  our  churches. 
We  fully  and  acutely  share  the  national  sor- 
row and  the  anxiety  inseparable  with  such  a 
period.  We  trust  and  pray  that  the  noble 
traditions  established  by  the  mother  will  be 
carried  on  and  perfected  by  her  son.  The 
attachment  of  Catholics  to  the  throne  and 
dynasty  is  beyond  suspicion. 

«.^   r^t     >.  e    .       At  a  recent  meeting  of 

The  Circuit  System  ,,  tt    •  x      a 

amoDff  Hebrews     the   "  Union   of    Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions !'  in  Cincinnati,  the  most  interesting 
plan  adopted  was  that  of  having  certain 
preachers   and  field-secretaries  regularly 
meet     with    and    preach    for    Hebrews 
residing    in   communities   too   small   for 
established     Jewish     church    privileges. 
Secretary  Levy,  who  has  held  his  oflBce 
since  the  Union  was  organized,  declares 
that  this  decision  is  important   for  two 
reasons.    One  is  that  marriages  of  Hebrew 
men  to  Christian  women  will  not  be  so 
frequent    as    in  the  past,  with  possible 
estrangement  of  the  head  of  a  family  from 
the  Jewish  faith  and  consequent  loss  of  the 
entire  family  to  the  Jewish  Church.     Per- 
sonally we    hope    that   these   marriages 
may  be  multiplied,  not  because  they  draw 
from    the    Jewish   Church,  but  because 
they  break  down   sectarian  lines.     The 
second  reason  is  that  there  will  be  more 
places  for  the  graduates  from  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  to  fill  as  rabbis.     It  is  now 
practically  assured  that  this  college  will 
not  be  removed   from   Cincinnati.     The 
Isaac  Wise  Endowment  Fund  Committee 
has  already  raised  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College.     The  Union's  committee 
on  civil  and  religious   rights   condemns, 
with  righteous  indignation,  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rumania,  and 
earnestly  asks  relief    for  the   sufferers. 
We  hope  this  appeal  will  meet  with  wide 
response.     The  attendance  at  Cincinnati 
this  year  was  half  again  as  large  as  that 
of  any  previous  meeting. 


Queen  Victoria 


The  President's  cablegram  to  the  King 
of  England,  expressing  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people  with  the  people  of 
England  in  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria, 
appears  to  us  to  state  very  felicitously  in 
a  single  sentence  her  life-achievement : 
her  "  noble  life  and  beneficent  influence 
have  promoted  the  peace  and  won  the 
affection  of  the  world." 

The  value  of  government  is  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  its  brilliant,  startling, 
and  dramatic  character.  That  is  the  best 
government  which  apparently  does  the 
least,  but  which,  preserving  and  promoting 
peace,  leaves  the  people  of  the  realm  free  to 
pursue  in  quietness  their  ordinary  voca- 
tions: the  merchant,  trade;  the  lawyer,  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  minister,  the 
offices  of  religion ;  the  teacher,  instruction ; 
the  author,  literature.  A  reign  so  charac- 
terized by  peace  will  be  fruitful  in  advan- 
tages to  all;  population  will  increase,  com- 
merce will  be  extended,  inventions  will 
multiply,  education  wall  be  broadened, 
literature  will  be  enriched,  the  moral  and 
religious  life  of  the  people  will  be  vivified 
and  improved.  In  another  article  in  this 
issue  we  endeavor  to  indicate  to  how  great 
an  extent  these  results  have  been  produced 
during  the  Victorian  Era. 

To  many  casual  and  careless  readers 
of  contemporary  history  Queen  Victoria 
will  seem  to  have  done  little  because  she 
has  done  so  much.  The  century  has  been 
one  of  revolutions.  In  our  own  country 
one  of  the  most  terrible  civil  wars  of 
history  has  been  fought  On  the  Conti- 
nent France,  Italy,  Spain,  have  all  been 
subjected  to  revolutions,  and  the  entire 
Continent  has  felt  the  disturbance  of  these 
revolutions  and  of  serious  inter-State  wars. 
During  all  this  time  England  has  been 
at  peace.  The  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India 
and  the  South  African  wars,  recent  and 
earlier,  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  dis- 
turb her  insular  serenity.  The  Crimean 
War  was  more  serious,  yet  it  did  little  to 
excite  her  passions  or  paralyze  her  indus- 
tries. If  she  had  followed  the  unwise 
advisers  who  were  eager  to  embroil  her  in 
American  affairs,  she  might  easily  have 
set  her  own  population  in  turmoil,  if  she 
had  not  imperiled  her  own  shipping,  by 
taking  part  in  our  Civil  War.  That,  de- 
spite these  embroilments  of  other  nations, 
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she  has  kept  the  peace  always  at  home 
and  generally  abroad,  is  due,  probably,  to 
the  influence  of  no  one  person  more  than 
to  that  of  the  Queen. 

Nor  is  it  only  out  of  war  that  the  nation 
has  been  kept  through  her  influence ;  to 
her  influence  also  is  to  be  credited  the 
fact  that  the  nation  has  passed  through  a 
great  political  revolution  without  serious 
disturbance.  During  the  reign  of  Victoria 
the  gradual  revolution  has  been  consum- 
mated which  has  converted  Great  Britain 
from  a  feudal  monarchy  to  a  popular 
representative  government  The  last  ves- 
tige of  political  power  has  been  quietly 
abandoned  by  the  monarch,  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  landed  aristocracy  has 
been  surrendered,  even  the  veto  power  of 
the  Lords  has  been  so  far  modified  as  to 
be  almost  annulled,  the  suffrage  has  been 
increased  until  it  is  almost  as  unlimited 
as  in  this  country,  and  the  supreme  power 
has  been  absorbed  quietly  but  absolutely 
and  unquestionably  by  the  common  people 
acting  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  this  revolution  might  easily  have 
been  made  to  involve  widespread  and 
serious  disturbances  to  England's  peace 
and  prosperity  is  evident  from  the  Char- 
tist riots,  at  one'  time  so  full  of  threat 
to  the  public  welfare.  That  it  has  been 
accomplished  without  creating  serious 
antagonisms  at  the  time  or  leaving  a  chasm 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in 
English  society  is  due  primarily  to  the 
.  wisdom  and  self-restraint  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  to  no  single  person  more 
than  to  the  Queen,  whose  gracious  and 
graceful  leadership  they  have  accepted 
and  followed.  It  is  true  that  a  great  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  her  reign  was  due  to  the 
Prime  Ministers,  in  the  selection  of  whom 
she  had  no  part ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
only  a  very  wise  woman  could  have  worked 
harmoniously  with  men  of  such  different 
political  purposes  and  such  widely  variant 
personal  temperaments,  some  of  whom 
were,  if  report  be  true,  uncongenial  to  her. 
It  was  she  who  has  thus  given  through  all 
the  changing  administrations  of  the  past 
sixty  years  a  continuity  to  English  political 
history  which  has  been  lacking  in  the 
history  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and,  during  a  part  of  that 
time,  in  Germany  also.  For  during  the 
entire  period  of  her  reign  she  has  been  no 
idle  figurehead,   but  an   active,  though 


never  self-willed  or  aggressive,  influence, 
and  always  an  influence  for  peace,  tolera- 
tion, harmony,  and  the  national  welfare. 

As  Queen  she  has  promoted  peace ;  as 
wife,  mother,  woman,  she  has  won  love. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  she  was  the 
most  widely  loved  woman  in  the  world  at 
the  time  of  her  death ;  in  truth,  she  was 
probably  the  most  widely  loved  woman  of 
European  history.  The  love  her  subjects 
have  borne  to  her,  even  more  than  her 
wise  policy,  has  cemented  the  Empire; 
and  it  is  not  without  some  sense  of  appre- 
hension that  those  outside  that  Empire 
who  rejoice  in  its  greatness  and  desire 
its  undimmed  glory,  as  we  do,  look  to 
see  whether  her  death  will  do  aught  to 
dissolve  the  subtle  bond  that  binds  its 
scattered  portions  into  one  organic  whole. 
The  Court  which  under  the  Georges 
was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  Europe 
has  become  almost  if  not  quite  Puritan 
in  its  stainlessness.  The  Queen's  thrifti- 
ness  is  sometimes  smilingly  alluded  to  as 
her  weakness ;  but  we  count  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  personal  life  and  her  legiti- 
mate economies  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful of  the  social  influences  which  she 
exerted.  An  exuberant  and  ostentatious 
woman,  fond  of  display  and  extravagant 
in  her  tastes,  would  have  inflicted  an  in- 
calculable moral  evil  on  English  society. 

As  the  head  of  a  great  Empire  Queen 
Victoria  has  quietly  relinquished  political 
power  that  she  might  retain  and  exert 
political  influence,  and  has  thus  set  a 
noble  example  to  women  the  world  over, 
whose  political  influence  is  ever  the 
wider  and  more  pervasive  the  less  am- 
bitious they  are  to  possess  and  exercise 
political  power.  As  the  head  of  the 
Court,  she  has  set  an  example  of  purity 
and  simplicity  which  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  .Washington  might  well  emu- 
late. As  wife  and  mother,  compelled  to 
live  in  an  unavoidable  publicity  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  eventful  life, 
she  has  by  her  womanliness  glorified 
woman.  Her  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  realm  in  which  she  could 
have  exerted  political  authority.  She  was 
loved  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  or  English  life  is  known,  by 
unnumbered  thousands  who  had  never 
seen  her.  American  flags  at  half-mast 
express  the  sincere  sorrow  of  American 
hearts  in  her   death.     Her  memory  is 
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revered  in  Australia,  India,  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  throughout  tlie  Continent  of  Europe 
scarcely  less  than  in  her  own  native  island. 

Her  Court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene ; 

God  gave  her  peace :  her  land  reposed ; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

The  Victorian  Age 

Many  of  the  greatest  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  world  bear  the  names  of 
individual  rulers.     This  is  not  accidental. 
An    age  is  made  great,  more  than  any- 
thingr  else,  by  the  presence  of  powerful 
personalities,  and  it  has  happened  more 
than  once  that  the  head  of  a  State  in  one 
of  these  productive  periods  has  been  so 
sympathetic  towards  its  general  movement, 
so  responsive  to  its  appeals,  or  so  gener- 
ous in  recognition  of  its  activities,  that  the 
name  of  the  ruler  has  almost  instinctively 
been   chosen  to   characterize  the  epoch. 
The  Age  of  Pericles  was  personified  in  a 
ruler  who  seemed  to  gather  up  into  him- 
self  all  the  great  traits  of  his  race,  and 
who  stands  for  its  poise,  its  self-control, 
its    marvelous   intellectuality,  its  artistic 
feeling,  and  its  capacity  for  dealing  with 
affairs.     The  Augustan  Age  found  in  its 
accomplished  ruler  a  representative  and 
patron    of    the    flowering  of  the   Latin 
genius.     In  the  person  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  great   period  which  bears  her 
name  was  curiously  personified :  its  learn- 
ing,   which    verged    constantly   towards 
pedantry,   its  restlessness,   its   ambition, 
its    passionate    vitality,    its    far-reaching 
activities,  its  splendor  of  expression,  its 
richness  of  temperament,  were  all  illus- 
trated in  her  nature,  her  character,  her 
taste,  and  her  career.     An  analogy  might 
be  traced  between  the  placid  Queen  Anne 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  period  which 
bears  her  name. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  inte- 
rior relationship  between  the  late  Queen 
and  the  great  period  in  English  history 
during  which  she  wore  the  crown;  be- 
tween the  Victorian  era  and  Victoria  the 
sovereign ;  for  there  were  broad  lines  of 
sympathy  between  the  Queen  and  her 
time. 

That  age  has  been  so  many-sided  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  all  its  various 
activities,  or  to  trace  within  brief  compass 
to  manifold  developments.    To  do  to 


would  be  to  rewrite  largely  the  record  of 
the  century  which  was  given  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  in  a  recent  issue.  In 
political  development,  in  scientific  achieve- 
ment, in  industrial  evolution,  in  literary 
productiveness,  England  holds  a  first  place 
in  the  movement  of  the  century,  and  that 
place  was  won  largely  by  the  work  done 
between  the  accession  of  the  Queen  in 
1837  and  the  end  of  her  reign.  It  is 
easier  to  indicate  the  characteristics  of 
the  age  than  to  retell  the  familiar  story  of 
its  achievement. 

It  has  been,  in  the  first  plape,  a  period  of 
transition  ;  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
people  was  never  more  conspicuously 
shown  in  its  deference  to  law,  its  hold 
upon  realities,  its  capacity  for  growth,  than 
in  the  vast  revolution  effected  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  Queen's  reign  was  the  longest  in 
history;  but  the  years  over  which  it 
extended  hardly  typify  the  magnitude  of 
the  development  of  the  English  people. 
The  Queen  was  crowned  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Goethe,  who  was  essentially 
a  man  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  of  change  and 
its  radical  nature  are  brought  clearly 
before  the  mind  when  one  places  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign  the  great 
figure  of  Goethe,  with  its  Olympian  repose, 
its  Olympian  interests,  and  its  almost 
Olympian  indifference  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  humanity,  and  at  its  close  the 
pathetic,  appealing  figure  of  Tolstoi,  a 
man  of  genius,  pierced  with  the  passion 
of  humanity,  and  bearing  the  cross 
of  human  sorrow  upon  his  heart.  Be- 
tween these  two  men  lies  a  revolution 
in  the  art  of  letters  and  in  the  philosophy 
of  life.  It  is  in  this  change  of  spiritual 
attitude  that  the  deepest  transition  of  the 
age  is  to  be  found,  though  its  more 
obvious  features  are  seen  when  one 
remembers  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  the 
first  Prime  Minister  under  the  Queen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  one  of  the  latest,  and  that 
between  the  administration  of  these  two 
men  England  became  practically  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Ages  of  transition  are  almost  invariably 
ages  of  intense  activity ;  and  one  of  the 
prime  characteristics  of  the  Victorian  era 
is  its  indomitable  energy  in  religion,  phi- 
lanthropy, politics,  industry,  exploration, 
expansion   of  power,   science,  and  art» 
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The  Victorian  era  is  starred  with  great 
names  and  significant  advances.  Recall- 
ing the  statesmen,  preachers,  religious 
thinkers,  reformers,  scientists,  writers, 
leaders  of  industry,  settlers,  and  soldiers 
v/ho  have  extended  the  Empire,  one  is 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  splendid 
group  of  gifted  persons  who  have  gathered 
about  the  throne  of  the  Queen,  and  who 
have  carried  English  power,  influence, 
and  spirit  to  the  highest  point  of  expres- 
sion. Not  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
has  there  been  such  a  tidal  wave  of 
spiritual  and  material  energy  put  forth 
by  the  English  race,  and  not  even  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  was  that  tide  made 
so  fertilizing.  From  a  kingdom  Eng- 
land has  become  an  empire;  and  this 
material  expansion  is  but  a  symbol  of 
the  extension  of  her  rule  in  all  the  great 
provinces  of  thought. 

The  highest  characteristic  of  the  Vic- 
torian Age,  however,  has  been  its  creative* 
ness;  this  was  pre-eminently  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  The 
traditional  Englishman  of  the  last  century 
lingers  long  and  dies  hard,  and  we  have 
come  to  think  of  the  Englishman  as  a  per- 
son of  phlegmatic  temperament,  immova- 
ble resolution,  great  capacity,  but  lacking 
alertness,  variety,  and  vivacity.  But  races 
change  their  characteristics  from  age  to 
age  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The 
Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
a  very  different  person  from  the  English- 
man of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
a  very  different  person  from  the  English- 
man of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  has 
not  lost  his  coolness  nor  parted  with  the 
vigor  of  his  will,  but  he  has  recovered  very 
much  of  the  spontaneity,  the  many-sided 
activity,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  ancestors 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  English  litera- 
ture, since  the  accession  of  the  Queen, 
reflects  as  in  a  mirror,  not  only  the  cre- 
ative spirit  of  the  epoch,  but  also  its  vast 
variety,  its  manifold  interests,  its  capacity 
for  change.  Between  Tennyson,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  has  expressed  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  epoch  and  will  stand 
for  its  highest  achievements  in  art.  and 
Rudyard  Kipling,  there  is  the  whole  range 
of  human  interest  and  achievement. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Victorian 
era  has  differed  essentially  from  the  Eliz- 
abethan era:  it  has  felt  the  counterweight 


of  the  critical  mood.  The  creative  im- 
pulse and  energy  of  the  Elizabethan  Age 
ran  out  into  all  forms  of  eccentricity ;  the 
genius  of  the  Victorian  period  has  been 
kept  in  poise  by  the  steadying  influence 
of  a  great  body  of  scholarship  and  of  a 
highly  organized  critical  opinion.  The 
age  has  been  eminently  productive  in .  all 
the  great  fields  of  knowledge.  Science 
has  gone  step  by  step  with  religion  in 
claiming  a  foremost  place  in  human  inter- 
est and  activity ;  industry  has  held  its  own 
with  art  as  a  prime  object  of  human  inter- 
est ;  and  in  every  field  of  action,  whether 
artistic  or  material,  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  knowledge  which  has 
balanced,  and  in  a  sense  controlled,  the 
play  of  the  inventive  faculty. 

The  Queen,  whose  fame  will  owe 
much  to  the  splendor  of  the  period  during 
which  she  reigned,  might  have  antago- 
nized its  deepest  movements.  The  sin- 
cerity and  sympathy  with  which  she 
bore  herself  towards  the  democratic  move- 
ment is  commented  upon  editorially 
elsewhere ;  and  Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  ar- 
ticle also  brings  these  qualities  clearly 
into  view.  The  Queen  was  not  only  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  movement  of  the  time 
which  has  changed  England  from  an  aris- 
tocracy to  a  democracy,  but  she  was  also 
in  sympathy  with  its  broad  movement  of 
thought  The  head  of  an  Established 
Church,  her  own  religious  life  was  of  the 
simplest  and  most  fundamental  kind,  and 
she  made  room  in  her  thought  for  a  large 
catholicity  towards  all  the  interpretations 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  tolerance,  the 
breadth,  and  the  noblest  charity  of  the 
time  were  tj^pified  by  her.  She  loved 
dramatic  art  of  the  best  kind,  she  was 
devoted  to  music,  she  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  pictures;  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tennyson  as  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  English  literature  she 
selected  the  one  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  gathered  up  in  himself  all  the 
great  qualities  which  make  a  man  of 
letters.  She  did  more  than  this ;  for  in 
manifold  ways  she  showed  her  sjmipathies 
with  the  best  in  English  life  and  art. 
For  these  reasons,  and  not  because  she 
was  Queen  of  England  in  a  great  age, 
she  will  receive  from  posterity  something 
of  the  fame  which  was  secured  by  the 
great  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of 
her  time. 
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The   Philippine  Commis- 
sion's Report 

We  g^ve  on  another  pag^e  a  full  account 
of  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion* This  extremely  able,  comprehen- 
sive, but  somewhat  optimistic  report 
answers  authoritatively  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  public  have  been  asking 
concerning  the  present  conditions  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  Philippines. 
Referring  our  readers  to  our  report  of 
the  document  itself  for  information  on 
these  points,  we  desire  here  to  emphasize 
the  three  immediate  needs  of  the  Filipinos 
which  the  Commission  makes  very  clear. 
They  are : 

Civil  government 

The  organization  of  corporate  industry. 
The  adjustment  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion concerning  the  friars  and  their  lands. 
These  are  immediate  needs.  Inde- 
pendence is  not  an  immediate  need.  The 
American  people  are  agreed,  or  easily 
ought  to  be  able  to  agree,  upon  these 
questions  ;  they  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
question  of  independence.  It  is  the  clear 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  in  some  way 
for  these  immediate  needs ;  it  has  no  right 
to  ix>stpone  such  provision  until  it  has 
made  up  its  mind  on  the  question  of  in- 
dependence. 

I.  The  Filipinos  are  restless  under  a 
military  government.  They  are  right  to 
be  restless.  They  have  known  under 
Spain  nothing  but  a  quasi-military  rule ; 
they  are  entitled  to  an  immediate  experi- 
ence of  freedom  under  civil  rule.  They 
ought  to  be  assured  and  guaranteed  at 
once  amnesty  for  all  political  offenses; 
the  trial  of  Filipinos  accused  of  Qther 
than  political  offenses  before  civil  courts 
composed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of 
their  own  countrymen ;  all  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  any  of  its  Territories ; 
and  as  large  a  share  in  the  administration 
and  control  of  their  government  as  they 
are  prepared  to  assume.  We  conceive 
that  the  only  objectors  to  this  programme 
would  be  those  who  desire  war  for 
war's  sake,  or  are  unwilling  to  offer  any 
terms  while  any  Filipinos  have  arms  in 
their  hands,  those  who  desire  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  as  a  field  for  commercial 
^ploitatipn;  and  those  doctrinaires  who 


are  unwilling  to  promise  the  Filipinos 
civil  and  religious  liberty  unless  they 
can  also  simultaneously  promise  them 
political  independence.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions— and  tliey  constitute  a  small 
minority — the  entire  country,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Republican  and  Democratic,  is 
agreed  in  desiring  to  guarantee  the  Fili- 
pinos these  essential  and  fundamental 
rights.  Why  should  not  Congress  say  so, 
and  say  so  at  once  and  with  unanimity  ? 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  Congress  to  say 
what  it  will  do.  Congress  ought  to  act. 
The  Filipinos  have  been  taught  by  long 
experience  not  to  trust  to  promises  of 
foreigners.  That  they  do  not  discrimi- 
nate very  clearly  between  Spanish  for- 
eigners and  American  foreigners  is  natural. 
They  want  deeds,  not  words ;  and  they 
have  a  right  to  deeds.  If  Congress  has 
not  the  time,  the  leisure,  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  formulate  at  this  time  a  definite 
plan  for  the  final  civil  government  of  the 
archipelago,  or  if  it  thinks,  as  it  has  reason 
to  think,  that  the  facts  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently known,  nor  even  the  desires  of  the 
Filipinos  yet  sufficiently  formulated,  to 
make  a  final  form  of  civil  government 
possible,  the  least  it  can  do  Ls  to  enable 
the  President  to  organize  a  provisional 
civil  government  under  which  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  Filipinos  can 
be  secured  and  the  industries  of  the 
island  can  be  organized.  This  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  so-called  Spooner  Bill,  which 
is  modeled  upon  a  similar  bill  passed  after 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  conferring 
similar  powers  upon  President  Jefferson. 
It  is  very  short,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  when 
all  insurrection  a^inst  the  sovereignty  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  acquired  from  Spain  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  aay  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
shall  have  been  completely  suppressed  by  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
all  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  neces- 
sary to  govern  the  said  islands  shall,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be  vested  in 
such  person  and  persons,  and  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct  for  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  religion. 

If  there  are  objections  to  this  bill,  let 
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them  be  stated ;  if  there  are  amendments 
to  it,  let  them  be  oflFered ;  if  any  man  in 
Congress  is  ready  with  a  better  plan  for 
giving  the  Filipinos  what  they  justly 
demand,  a  civil  government,  let  him  sug- 
gest it.  But  let  us  have  done  with  this 
shameful  business  of  postponing  all  consid- 
eration of  our  duties  toward  this  distant 
and  dependent  people,  while  we  discuss 
our  ship  subsidy  bill  for  the  promotion  of 
our  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  a 
favored  few  among  us,  or  play  at  politics 
by  threshing  over  the  old  question  who  is 
responsible  for  the  war  and  whether,  by 
and  by,  in  five  years  or  fifty  years,  we 
will  grant  entire  independence  to  the 
Filipino  people.  What  they  want  they 
want  now — namely,  the  civil  and  relig- 
ious rights  which  belong  to  all  men 
whatever  their  race  or  their  form  of 
government 

II.  Coupled  with  this  need  of  civil 
government  is  the  need  of  an  organization 
of  industry.  The  Commissioners  say  that 
many  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
public  lands  have  already  been  received 
and  large  amounts  of  American  capital 
are  only  waiting  the  opportunity  for  in- 
vestment, and  they  urge  Congress  to  con- 
fer on  the  insular  government  authority 
for  "  the  organization  of  railway,  banking, 
and  other  corporations,  and  the  granting 
of  franchises  generally." 

There  is  much  encouragement,  but  some 
ground  for  apprehension,  in  these  state- 
ments ;  certainly  the  authority  to  grant 
franchises  should  be  a  carefully  limited  au- 
thority. A  first  duty  of  Congress  is  to  see 
that  in  this  period  of  transition  the  wealth 
of  the  islands  is  not  exploited  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Americans.  It  is  true  that  such 
exploitation  would  be  better,  even  for 
the  Filipinos,  than  that  it  should  lie  for- 
ever idle  and  unused.  But  a  provisional 
government  should  have  the  right  to  grant 
only  provisional  franchises.  The  best 
modern  thinkers  generally  agree  that  all 
franchises  should  be  temporary  and  sub- 
ject to  modification  by  the  power  which 
grants  them.  Congress  should  amend 
the  Spooner  Bill  by  providing  that  no 
franchise   of   any    description    shall    be 

granted  for  a  period  of  over years. 

We  would  fill  the  blank  with  twenty-five ; 
others  might  extend  it  to  fifty.  All  that 
we  insist  upon  is  that  the  franchises  be 
limited  in  time,  so  that^  Vhen  a  permanent 


government  is  organized,  it  shall  not  find 
itself  hopelessly  entangled  by  legislation 
which  no  temporary  government  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  enact.  The  Filipinos 
have  a  right  to  their  own  natural  wealth 
if  they  will  develop  it  They  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  the  time  necessary  to  make 
the  trial. 

III.  The  third  need  of  the  Filipinos  is 
some  adjustment  of  the  friar-land  problem. 
The  Commission  have  evidently  done 
some  hard  work  on  this  subject,  for  they 
report,  what  has  heretofore  not  been  known, 
the  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  friars. 
It  is  approximately  403,000  acres.  The 
friars  are  afraid  of  American  sovereignty 
lest  they  should  lose  their  lands.  The 
people  hate  the  friars  and  are  afraid  of 
American  sovereignty  lest  the  friars  shall 
be  confirmed  in  their  holdings  and  per- 
manently settled  upon  them.  The  solu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Commission  appears 
to  us  admirable;  it  is  just,  it  is  wise 
ecomomically,  and  it  promises  to  satisfy 
both  parties  to  this  long  quarrel.  It  is 
identical  in  substance  with  the  plan  origi- 
nally proposed  by  President  Schurman, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  reported 
and  indorsed  in  these  columns.  It  is,  in 
brief :  Purchase,  by  agreement  where  pos- 
sible, by  condemnation  proceedings  when 
necessary,  these  lands  from  the  friars  and 
resell  them  at  public  sale.  If  the  pur- 
chase is  made  at  once,  the  expense  will 
not  be  great ;  if  the  sales  are  made  after 
order  is  established  and  civilization  has 
begun  to  make  its  effects  felt,  the  returns 
will  be  large.  The  just  claims  of  the 
friars  will  be  met ;  the  just  fears  of  the 
people  will  be  tranquilized ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  lose  nothing  and  may  even 
gain  something  for  the  revenues  of  the 
island  by  the  transaction. 

Congress  has  no  right  to  take  any  vaca- 
tion until  it  has  acted  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Philippine  Commission.  It 
has  no  more  immediate,  no  more  impor- 
tant, duty  than  this,  and  none  so  sacred.  It 
ought  at  once  to  secure  to  the  Filipinos  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  enjoyed  by  a 
free  people  under  a  civil  government  It 
ought  at  once  to  make  possible  the  organ- 
ization of  industry,  under  such  guards  as 
will  prevent  the  wealth  of  the  islands  from 
falling  permanently  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners before  the  Filipinos  have  time  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
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that  wealth  themselves.  And  it  ought  to 
adopt,  or,  by  empowering  the  President, 
make  possible  the  adoption  of,  the  only 
just  and  sensible  plan  which  has  been 
proposed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  long- 
standing feud  between  the  friars  and  the 
people,  a  feud  which  is  economic  even 
more  than  it  is  religious.  There  ought  to 
be  such  a  unanimous  expression  of  public 
sentiment  on  this  subject  by  the  people 
and  the  press  of  all  parties  as  will  secure 
instant  attention  and  immediate  action 
from  Congress  on  these  just  and  reason-  ^ 
able  demands  of  the  Filipinos  sOieffect- 
ively  formulated  for  them  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission. 


A  Non-Partisan  Board  in 


Danger 


Ever  since  the  publicatidlrbf  G<;^rnor 
Odell's  well-received  me^io^e'^to  the  New 
York  Legislature,  public  criticism  has 
more  and  more  concentrated  itself  upon 
the  recommendations  that  a  single  salaried 
officer  should  perform  the  work  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  another  salaried  officer  the  work  of 
the  Prison  Commission.  Last  week  the 
opposition  to  the  first  of  these  proposals 
showed  its  remarkable  strength  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
every  important  charitable  organization 
in  this  city — Protestant,  Catholic,  Hebrew, 
and  non-sectarian.  At  this  meeting  the 
sentiment  was  unanimous  that  a  single 
Commissioner  of  Charities — even  with  the 
proposed  co-operation  of  two  elective 
State  officers — could  not  do  the  work  of 
the  present  board  of  twelve  satisfactorily 
or  even  economically,  for  these  reasons : 

First,  the  members  of  the  present  State 
Board  serve  for  eight  years,  and,  if  their 
work  is  satisfactory,  they  are  then  reap- 
pointed. There  is  possible,  therefore,  a 
period  of  long  service  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  who,  because  of 
this  fact,  sooner  or  later  become  experts 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  work  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  The  Governor 
suggests  that,  in  place  of  this  method,  a 
new  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
every  two  years.  Such  a  Commissioner 
would  hardly  have  time  enough  to  become 


acquainted  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  before  he  might  have  to  give  place 
to  his  successor. 

Second,  it  would  appear  to  be  posi* 
tively  impossible  for  a  single  Commissioner 
to  give  the  proper  oversight  to  the  various 
charities  for  the  dependent  poor  which 
such  institutions  demand.  The  present 
Board,  by  dividing  its  work  into  sub-com- 
mittees of  three  each,  has  been  able  to  do 
for  these  institutions,  and  for  the  people 
there  sheltered,  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  single 
Commissioner,  however  wise,  can  comprise 
in  himself  all  the  capacities  that  may  be 
claimed  for  the  members  of  the  present 
Board.  '  \ 

Third,  the  present  Board  is,  in  the  best  ' 
sense  of  the  word,  non-political. .  ItVorks, 
npt  for  the  good  of  either  j?^)Fty,'  but  for 
the  best  inteifests  of  the  dependent  poor. 
The  Governor's  .  suggestion  is  bound  to 
change  all  thia^,  inasmuch  as  his  single 
Commissioner  will,  because  of  the  very 
great  jSbwers  then  vested  in  him,  be  cer- 
tain to  be  a  creature  of  the  organization. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  significant  pro- 
test which  has  now  been  made,  not  only 
by  the  most  prominent  Protestant  clergy  of 
New  York,  but  also  by  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  the  men  and  women  of  every  faith 
who  have  been  the  leaders  in  philanthropic 
work.  Such  a  protest  is  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  present  Board  and 
the  present  system  the  charities  of  the 
State  have  been  administered  fairly,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  neither  Protestant  nor 
Catholic  nor  Hebrew  could  claim  that  the 
interests  of  his  particular  following  had 
been  discriminated  against.  A  single 
Commissioner  will  inevitably  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  some  faith  whose  dependent 
poor  are  more  or  less  subject  to  State 
charity  and  State  aid.  Any  action,  there- 
fore, which  he  may  take  will  certainly  be  de- 
nounced as  having  about  it  some  religious 
bias ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  suggested  change  should  not  be  made. 

All  of  these  reasons,  it  may  be  said, 
relate  to  efficiency  rather  than  economy ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  aggregate  compensa- 
tion of  the  twelve  members  of  the  present 
Board  has  been  less  than  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  the  substitution  of  a  single 
salaried  Commissioner  is  not  defensible 
even  on  the  score -of  economy. 
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[The  full  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  last  week,  is  the  most  important  public  document  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East  put  forth  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  To  summarize  within  moderate 
limits  a  sixty- thousand- word  document  of  this  character  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  labor  has  been  here  done  with  careful  regard  to  proportion  and  relative 
interest  by  a  special  representative  of  The  Outlook  in  Washington,  a  man  who  has  made  an 
unusually  thorough  study  of  the  Philippine  question  in  all  its  bearings. — The  Editors.] 


THE  first  detailed  repjortof  the 
Taft  Philippine  Commission,  bear- 
ing date  of  November  30,  1900, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  on  Friday  last,  is  regarded  at 
th^  War  Department,  and  will  probably 
be  regarded  by  the  press  and  the  people 
of  the  country,  as  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  problems,  conditions,  and  needs  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  makes  a  bulky 
document  of  about  sixty  thousand  words, 
and  is  divided  into  forty-five  parts  or  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  deals  with  a  particular 
question,  subject,  difficulty,  or  recommen- 
dation. 

MILITARY   AND    POLITICAL   CONDITIONS 

The  shortest,  and  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory,  of  the  forty-five  sections  into 
which  the  Report  has  been  divided  is 
that  entitled  "  Military  and  Political  Con- 
ditions," in  which  the  Commission  briefly 
reviews  the  operations  of  the  insurgents 
since  August,  1900,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  work  of  pacification  in  various 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  Owing,  the 
Commission  says,  to  the  activity  of  Tinio, 
and  other  Tagalog  leaders,  in  the  province 
of  Ilocos  Sur  (Island  of  Luzon)  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  "there 
was  produced  an  impression  of  great  dis- 
turbance, which  considerably  affected 
business  between  Manila  and  the  country. 
Two  unfortunate  reverses  of  the  United 
States  troops,  one  near  Siniloan  and  the 
other  in  Marinduque,  served  to  render  the 
insurgent  leaders  more  defiant  and  boast- 
ful, and  possibly  to  postpone  the  collapse 
of  the  insurrection,  predicted  in  our  des- 
patch "(of  August  21,  1900)  "as  likely 
to  occur  within  sixty  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, for  a  somewhat  longer  period."  The 
Commission,  however,  is  satisfied  "  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  long  for 
peace,  and  are  entirely  willing  to  accept 
the  establishment  of  a  government  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
They   are,  however,   restrained    by  fear 
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from  taking  any  action  to  assist  in  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  which  has 
for  its  indispensable  support  a  conspiracy 
of  murder.  Without  this,  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  authority  would 
have  long  ago  ceased.  Any  one  suspected 
of  giving  information  to  the  Americans 
concerning  the  insurgents  is  immediately 
marked  for  assassination.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  conspiracy  are  so  wide  that  it 
has  effected  the  terrorism  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple.    It  is  a  Mafia  on  a  very  laige  scale." 

NATIVE   AUXILIARIES 

The  question  whether  native  troops 
and  a  native  constabulary  may  not  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  suppression  of 
guerrilla  warfare  is  discussed  at  length, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  these  organizations.  "  We 
therefore  earnestly  urge,"  the  Commis- 
sioners say,  "  the  organization  of  ten  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry  and  cavalry,  to 
be  commanded  by  American  field  officers 
and  company  captains,  with  Filipino  lieu- 
tenants." The  cost  of  such  a  regiment 
would  not  exceed  $350,000  per  annum  in 
gold,  which  is  very  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  similar  regiment  composed 
wholly  of  Americans.  A  native  police 
force,  with  American  officers,  is  also  rec- 
ommended as  the  best  means  of  sup- 
pressing guerrilla  warfare  and  maintaining 
order  in  the  rural  districts.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
at  present  is  a  system  of  "  desultory 
attacks,  made  by  men  who  are  one  day 
non-combatants  and  the  next  guerriUas. 
A  double  role  of  this  kind  is  possible  with 
our  soldiers,  who  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  Filipino  from  another,  and 
who  have  no  means  of  acquiring  an  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  their  movements ;  but 
the  native  police  would  experience  no 
such  difficulty." 

THE    CIVIL   SERVICE 

The  report  discusses  at  length  the 
organization  of  a  civil    service   for   the 
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islands,  on   the  basis  of  merit,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  the  creation  of  such  a  service  are  for- 
midable, but   by  no  means  insuperable. 
These   difficulties  may  be  met,  first,  by 
banishing  all  favoritism  and  political  con- 
siderations from  the  selection  of  civil  serv- 
ants ;   and,    second,  by  paying   adequate 
salaries    and   allowing   liberal   leaves   of 
absence    for  the  preservation  of  health. 
"It  is  essential,"  the  Commission  says, 
"  that  the  system  be  administered  with  the 
utmost  rigidity  and  impartiality,  because 
in  no  part  of  the  world  does  rumor  of 
injustice,  of    fraud,  and    of    underhand 
methods  in  the  administration  of  public 
office   receive  so  much  credit  as  in  the 
Orient."     The  Commission  has  passed  a 
law  which,  it  believes,  goes  further  than 
any  civil  service  law  of  any  State,  or  of 
the  United   States,  in   carrying  out   the 
theory  of    the  merit   system.     "We  are 
directed  in  our  instructions  to  prefer  the 
Filipino  for  office  when  other  qualifica- 
tions are  equal,  and  we  have,  by  the  act, 
imposed    this   as   a  mandate    upon    the 
appointing    power.     The    difficulties    in 
selection,  presented  by  the  education  and 
tendency  of  the  Filipino,  will  gradually 
grow  less  and  less  as  the  service  grows 
older,  and  as  the  Filipino  learns  a  differ- 
ent official  standard  of  integrity  and  sees 
upon  what  promotion  in  the  civil  service 
depends." 

MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT 

Upon  the  subject  of  municipal  govern- 
ment the  Commission  reports  that  *'  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pueblos  [/.^.,  communi- 
ties] have  been  organized  under  the  com- 
paratively simple  government  provided 
by  General  Order  No.  43,  and  fifty-five 
under  the  much  more  complicated  form 
provided  by  General  Order  No.  40."  Both 
oi  these  forms  were  devised  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  but  neither  of  them  is 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  the  Commission 
has  drafted  a  new  law  which  will  shortly 
be  adopted  and  put  into  effect.  "  In  view 
of  the  disturbed  conditions  which  still 
prevail  in  some  parts  of  the  archipelago, 
the  Military  Governor  should  be  given  a 
certain  degree  of  control  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  municipalities  in  all 
provinces  where  civil  political  govern- 
ment has  not  been  established  by  the 
Commission.    There  are  at  the  present 


time,  however,  a  considerable  number  of 
provinces  which  are  ready  for  a  provincial 
civil  government;  and  as  soon  as  civil 
government  is  established  in  any  province, 
power  to  remove  officials  for  inefficiency 
or  disloyalty,  and  to  fill  the  vacancies 
thus  made,  is  vested  in  the  civil  authori- 
ties." The  new  law  of  municipal  organ- 
ization, which  has  been  prepared  but  not 
yet  enacted,  will  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  all  persons,  twenty-three  or  more  years 
of  age,  who  have  held  municipal  office 
under  Spanish  sovereignty,  or  who  annu- 
ally pay  thirty  pesos  or  more  of  the  estab- 
lished taxes,  or  who  can  speak,  read,  and 
write  English  or  Spanish,  or  who  own 
real  property  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pesos. 

THE   LIQUOR  TRAFFIC    IN  MANILA 

A  good  deal  of  space  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  is  devoted  to  the  Manila 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  fullest  obtainable 
information  is  furnished  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  city,  both 
before  and  after  the  American  occupation. 
Under  Spanish  rule  there  were  in  Manila 
only  fourteen  "  cantinas  "  or  saloons  of 
the  American  type  ;  but  there  were  prob- 
ably not  less  than  four  thousand  shops 
where  the  so-called  "  native  wines  "  were 
sold  at  retail.  Up  to  January  4,  1900, 
under  American  rule,  there  was,  strictly 
speaking,  no  liquor  license  law  in  the  city. 
All  licenses  to  sell  liquor,  of  whatsoever 
class,  were  generally  business  licenses,  the 
fee  for  which  was  only  $3,  On  June  30, 
1899,  such  business  Hcenses  had  been 
issued  to  214  saloons,  and  200  of  them 
were  outstanding.  On  January  4,  1900, 
a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  Military 
Governor  canceling  all  saloon  licenses 
previously  granted,  and  providing  for  a 
new  and  better  system.  Under  this  order 
there  were  issued,  between  February  1 
and  June  30,  1900,  167  saloon  licenses; 
but  many  of  them  were  subsequently  can- 
celed, and  on  the  23d  of  November,  1900, 
there  were  outstanding  only  108.  Mean- 
while the  number  of  shops  at  which  so- 
called  "  native  wines  "  were  sold  had  been 
reduced  from  approximately  4,000,  at  the 
time  of  American  occupation,  to  408.  "  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,"  the  Commission- 
ers say,  "that  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  material  reduction  in  the  number  of 
saloons,  while  the  number  of  retail  shops 
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for  the  sale  of  *  native  wines '  has  been 
teduced  by  approximately  3,600*" 

In  a  later  report  of  the  Commission 
(dated  January  27, 1901)  received  by  tele- 
graph and  embodied  in  Secretary  Root's 
letter  of  transmittal,  it  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  American  saloons,  including 
hotels  and  restaurants,  has  been  reduced 
to  eighty-eight,  only  forty-eight  of  which 
are  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors. 
The  condition  of  the  city,  as  regards 
drunkenness,  is  stated  to  be  better  than 
that  of  any  American  city  of  the  same  size. 
There  is  still  considerable  intoxication 
among  our  soldiers,  but  the  natives  do  not 
frequent  the  American  saloons  or  drink 
American  liquors. 

FINANCE  AND   TAXATION 

Under  the  head  of  "  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures" the  Commission  reports  that 
"  the  revenues  of  the  Islands  have 
increased  so  remarkably  under  the  mili- 
tary government  that  with  the  result  of 
the  election,  and  the  assurance  that  it 
gives  of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
policy,  it  may  reasonably  be  prophesied 
that  the  income  for  each  month  will  exceed 
$2,000,000  Mexican.  The  Commission 
has  made  one  large  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  gold  for  the  building  of  roads, 
and  another  of  the  same  amount  for  Manila 
harbor  improvements;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
gold  from  the  Insular  Treasury  for  the 
establishment  of  schools.  There  is  now 
on  hand  in  the  Treasury,  not  covered  by 
appropriations,  $2,500,000  gold,  and  if 
only  ordinary  appropriations  are  made 
this  sum  will  increase,  for  the  present,  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  $300,000  per 
month."  The  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that,  "  as  a  matter  of  policy,  everything 
which  comes  from  the  Islands  to  the 
public  civil  funds  should  be  expended  for 
purely  civil  purposes.  No  money  should 
be  spent  for  purposes  purely  military  or 
naval.  In  this  view  General  MacArthur 
concurs." 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  taxation, 
it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Commission 
(1)  to  do  away  with  all  taxes  which, 
through  irritating  those  from  whom  they 
were  to  be  collected,  or  through  the  small 
amount  of  resulting  revenue,  were  mani- 
festly objectionable ;  (2)  to  abolish  special 


taxes,  such  as  the  tax  for  lighting  and 
cleaning  the  municipality  and  the  repair 
of  roads;  (3)  to  remove  the  so-called 
industrial  taxes,  except  where  levied  on 
industries  requiring  police  supervision ; 
and  (4)  to  provide  abundant  funds  for  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  townships  by  a 
system  which  shall  adjust  the  burden  of 
contribution  with  some  reference  to  the 
resources  of  those  called  upon  to  bear  it 
To  this  end  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  moderate  tax  on  land  and  improvements 
thereon.  At  the  outset  there  will  be  more 
or  less  opposition  to  this  tax  from  the 
rich,  who  have  thus  far  escaped  their 
full  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation ;  but 
the  Commission  believes  that  "  this  oppo- 
sition will  disappear  as  the  people  come 
to  realize  that  the  payment  of  taxes  results 
in  direct  benefit  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live,  and  to  themselves  per- 
sonally." 

THE   FRIARS 

The  problem  presented  by  the  presence 
and  the  property  of  the  Spanish  friars  in 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  considered 
at  great  length,  and  a  most  lucid  and  sat- 
isfactory explanation  is  given  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  acquired  their  political 
power,  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  hostile 
attitude  taken  toward  them  by  the  people. 
Of  the  1,124  Spanish  friars  who  were  in 
the  islands  in  1896,  only  472  remain. 
The  others  were  either  killed  or  died, 
returned  to  Spain,  or  went  to  China  or 
South  America.  The  bishop  and  friars 
who  appeared  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  Commission  declared  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  islands,  except  only 
a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  each  town 
and  the  native  clergy,  are  friendly  to 
them ;  but  this  statement,  the  Commission 
says,  *•  cannot  be  accepted  as  accurate. 
All  the  evidence,  derived  from  every 
source  but  the  friars  themselves,  shows 
clearly  that  the  feeling  of  hatred  for  the 
friars  is  well-nigh  universal  and  perme- 
ates all  classes."  To  some  extent,  per- 
haps, this  feeling  is  due  to  the  immorality, 
corruption,  and  personal  unworthiness  of 
the  friars  as  individuals ;  but  in  the  main 
it  is  the  outcome  of  political  conditions, 
and  is  due  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
upon  the  friars  rested  the  whole  hated 
government  of  Spain,  and  that  through 
them,  almost   exclusively,  its  oppressive 
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power  was  exercised.  The  agricultural 
land  owned  by  the  three  great  monastic 
orders  of  St.  Donlinic,  St  Augustine,  and 
the  Recolletos  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  403,7 1-3  acres,  of  which  121,000  acres 
are  in  the  province  of  Cavite  alone.  In 
very  few  instances,  it  is  believed,  can 
their  ownership  be  successfully  attacked 
in  the  courts,  for  prescription  has  sup- 
plied any  defect  which  there  might  have 
been  in  their  original  titles.  Moreover, 
no  adverse  claimants  to  the  agricultural 
lands  held  by  them  have  thus  far  appeared. 
The  Commission  suggests  that  it  would 
avoid  some  very  troublesome  disturbances 
if  the  Insular  Government  could  buy  these 
large  estates  of  the  friars,  and  sell  them 
out  in  small  holdings  to  the  present  ten- 
ants ;  but  admits  that  buch  a  large  finan- 
cial operation  could  not  be  conducted  to 
a  successful  issue  without  the  aid  of  the 
United  States.  The  provincials  of  the 
monastic  orders  who  appeared  before  the 
Commission  were  understood  to  intimate 
willingness  to  sell  their  agricultural  hold- 
ings if  a  satisfactory  price  should  be  paid. 
The  Commission  does  not  suggest  any 
method  of  preventing  the  return  of  the 
friars  to  their  parishes  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace ;  but  says  that  if  they  do 
return,  "though  only  under  the  same 
police  protection  which  the  American 
Government  is  bound  to  extend  to  any 
other  Spanish  subjects  in  the  islands,  the 
people  will  regard  it  as  the  act  of  the 
Government.  ...  It  is  likely  to  have  the 
same  effect  upon  them  that  the  return  of 
General  Weyler,  under  an  American  com- 
mission, as  Governor  of  Cuba,  would  have 
had  upon  the  people  of  that  island." 

PUBLIC   LANDS   AND   PUBLIC    FRANCHISES 

Upon  the  subject  of  public  lands  the 
Commission  reports  that  under  the  rule 
of  Spain  there  were  no  surveys  of  any 
importance  whatever,  and  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  establishing  a  public 
land  system  is  to  have  the  public  lands 
accurately  surveyed.  This  will  be  a  work 
of  years,  but  the  Commission  believes  that 
a  system  of  land  laws  may  be  adopted 
without  waiting  until  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted. Many  applications  for  the  pur- 
chase of  public  lands  have  already  been 
received,  and  large  amounts  of  American 
capital  are  only  awaiting  the  opportunity 
t?  invest  ii^  tjie    rich   agricultural  field 


which  may  be  developed.  The  Commis- 
sion calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Military  Government  of  the  islands  has  no 
power  to  dispose  of  public  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  urges  Congress 
to  give  the  Insular  Government  authority 
to  adopt  a  proper  public  land  system  and 
to  sell  the  lands  upon  proper  terms.  "  The 
restricted  powers  of  a  military  govern- 
ment are  also  painfully  apparent,"  the 
Commission  says,  "  in  respect  to  mining 
claims,  and  the  organization  of  railway, 
banking,  and  other  corporations,  and  the 
granting  of  franchises  generally.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  be  some  body  or 
officer  vested  with  legislative  authority  to 
pass  laws  which  shall  afford  opportunity 
to  capital  to  make  investment  here.  This 
is  the  true  and  most  lasting  method  of 
pacification.  Now  the  only  corporations 
here  are  of  Spanish  or  English  origin,  and 
American  capital  finds  itself  completely 
obstructed.  Such  difficulties  would  all  be 
removed  by  the  passage  of  the  Spooner 
Bill,  now  pending  in  both  houses."  With 
regard  to  private  lands,  the  Commission 
reports  that  "  a  very  large  percentage  of 
such  lands  are  occupied  and  claimed  by 
individuals  without  any  record  title  what- 
ever." 

THE   COURTS 

Upon  the  subject  of  legal  procedure 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  the 
Commission  reports  that  the  practical 
working  of  the  existing  code  is  to  secure 
injustice  instead  of  justice.  Business 
men  refuse  to  go  into  the  courts  with 
their  controversies,  because  it  is  better  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  their  claims  than  to 
be  robbed  under  the  form  of  law.  An 
entirely  new  code  of  procedure,  civil  and 
criminal,  is  thought  to  be  indispensable, 
and  such  a  code  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion and  will  probably  be  completed  in 
January,  1901.  In  accordance  with  orders 
of  General  Otis,  or  acts  passed  by  the 
Commission,  there  have  been  established 
a  Supreme  Court  for  the  Islands,  and 
courts  of  first  instance  in  the  provinces 
of  Manila,  Pangasinan,  Cagayan,  Cavite, 
Iloilo,  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  Ilocos 
Norte,  Bataan,  Cebu,  La  Union,  and 
Benguet.  The  judges  in  all  of  these 
courts,  except  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
Filipinos.  In  the  Supreme  Court  the 
minority  have  been  an4  ar^  -^eficans. 
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These  courts  are  all  performing  their 
functions  at  the  present  time ;  but  charges 
of  corruption  and  incompetence  zigainst 
the  present  Filipino  judges  are  common, 
and  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  they 
are  well  founded.  The  number  of  Fili- 
pinos who  are  fitted  by  nature  and  moral 
stability  to  fill  such  positions  is  very  small. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  matter  of  public  education  the 
Commission  is  not  able  to  report  great 
progress,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  a  system  of  public  instruction 
adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
different  islands.  The  English  language 
is  desired  by  the  natives  as  a  basis  of 
instruction,  but  it  must  be  introduced 
gradually.  In  some  cases  Spanish  will 
have  to  be  employed  at  first,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  basis  of  instruction. 
On  September  3,  1900,  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  Commission,  a  night-school  for 
teaching  English  to  adults  was  opened  in 
Sampaloc  School  for  three  nights  in  the 
week,  and  it  proved  so  successful  that  it 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  others. 
The  total  enrollment  of  these  three  schools 
is  now  over  nineteen  hundred,  and  twenty- 
five  teachers  are  employed  in  giving  in- 
struction. In  Manila,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year,  a  normal  school, 
founded  on  the  American  plan,  will  be 
established  and  will  be  thrown  open  to 
students  from  the  provinces  as  well  as 
from  the  city. 

SANITARY   CONDITION 

With  regard  to  the  important  subject  of 
the  public  health,  the  Commission  reports 
as  follows : 

That  health  conditions  are,  on  the  whole, 
surprisingly  good  in  the  Philippines  is  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
sick  reports  of  our  troops  while  in  camp  in  the 
United  States  with  the  reports  for  the  time 
during  which  they  have  been  engaged  in  active 
service  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  believed  by 
this  Commission  that  no  tropical  islands  in 
the  world  enjoy  a  better  climate  than  do  these. 
While  this  is  true,  two  classes  of  diseases  have 
here  to  be  reckoned  with.  These  are,  first, 
diseases  common  to  temperate  and  tropical 
countries,  and,  second,  diseases  especially 
characteristic  of  the  latter  regions.  Under 
the  former  head  would  fall  smallpox,  cholera, 
bubonic  plague,  and  leprosy,  and  under  the 
latter  dysentery,  malarial  troubles,  and  beri- 
l?eri.     While  many  of  tlie  islands  are  extremely 


healthfuL  they  vary  widely  in  this  particular, 
as  do  different  localities  on  the  same  islands. 
It  may  confidently  be  anticipated  that  the 
establishment  of  a  well-organized  Department 
of  Public  Health  wiU  lead  to  a  general  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  conditions ;  but  it  will  doubt- 
less remain  true  that  troops  which  are  forced 
to  campaign  in  the  damp  lowlands,  or  to  gar- 
rison towns  which  have  sprung  up  in  situadons 
where  towns  should  never  have  been  built, 
will  suffer  more  or  less  severely  from  diseases 
of  the  second  class  to  which  reference  is 
above  made.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
practical  importance,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  exists,  witnin  the  limits 
of  the  aichipelago,  any  accessible  region  pre- 
senting suitable  climatic  and  other  conditions 
for  the  speedy  recuperation  of  sufferers  from 
.  wounds,  tropical  diseases,  wasting  illnesses  of 
any  sort,  or  from  the  injurious  effects  of  long- 
continued  residence  in  a  hot  climate. 

Such  a  region,  the  Commission  reports, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Benguet 
in  northern  Luzon.  There,  at  an  average 
height  of  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  observers  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
mission have  discovered  a  wonderful 
region,  peopled  by  a  friendly,  harmless 
tribe;  with  pure,  cool,  invigorating ,, air 
and  abundant  water;  free  from  tropical 
vegetation  ;  affording  pasturage  in  plenty, 
and  suited  to  the  production  of  many  of 
the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains  charac- 
teristic of  the  temperate  zone.  To  make 
this  region  accessible  as  a  health  resort, 
particularly  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
the  Commission  has  caused  a  survey  to 
be  made  for  a  railroad  thereto  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  existing  railway  system, 
and  finds  that  such  road  can  be  built  and 
equipped  for  about  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  gold.  The  Com- 
mission strongly  uiges  that  this  road  be 
constructed  at  once,  simply  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  Benguet  region  as  a  sani- 
tarium, and  as  an  advisable  site  for  the 
military  and  political  capital  of  these 
islands. 

After  reviewing  the  whole  military, 
political,  and  economic  situation,  the  Com- 
mission expresses  the  belief  that  "  from 
now  on  conditions  will  grow  steadily 
better,  and,  however  formidable  the  difl&- 
culties  really  are,  the  possibilities  that 
present  themselves  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  in  education,  wealth, 
comfort,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
govern  themselves,  cannot  but  awaken  the 
deepest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  every 
friend  of  civilization." 
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This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles  on  the  capitals  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  That  on  San  Juan  is  written  by  Mrs.  Guy  V.  Henry,  widow  of  the  first 
American  Military  Governor  of  Porto  Rico ;  that  on  Hawaii  by  its  Governor,  the  Hon.  Sanford 
B.Dole;  and  that  on  Manila  by  Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
author  of  "  The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  People."  Mr.  Dawley,  the  author  of  the  present 
article,  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Cuba  before  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
took  place,  and  his  letters  to  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  and  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  as  the  best  accounts  of  Cuban  events  published  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Dawley  was  with  Garcia's  Cuban  army,  has  lived  some  time  in  Havana,  and  is 
p^uliarly  well  fitted  to  picture  the  conditions  of  the  city  of  Havana  of  to-day. — The  Editors. 


UNTIL  about  the  middle  of  the  past 
century,  Cuba  was  one  of  the 
possessions  to  which  the  mother 
country  gave  her  least  attention.  Sparsely 
inhabited,  little  known,  her  numerous 
harbors  the  resort  of  pirates  and  buc- 
caneers, the  island  was  looked  upon  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  penal  colony.  But 
Havana  was  long  looked  upon  as  holding 
the  key  to  the  New  World.  Founded  in 
1519  and  destroyed  twenty  years  later  by 
a  French  corsair,  the  city  rose  from  its 
own  ashes  to  become  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  profligate.  It  was  not  till 
its  investment  and  capture  by  the  English 
in  1762,  and  its  subsequent  restoration  a 
year  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  that 
the  Madrid  Government  began  to  realize 
its  great  importance.     Then  we  find  that 


one  of  Spain's  first  grandees,  the  Count 
of  Ricla,  was  appointed  to  reoccupy  the 
city,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  English, 
as  supreme  Governor  of  the  island,  with 
Field-Marshal  Alexander  O'Reilly  In- 
spector-General. Arriving  in  the  harbor 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1763,  with  four  ships 
of  war  and  several  transports  loaded  with 
troops,  arms,  and  munitions,  they  disem- 
barked at  Regla  till  the  day  set  for  their 
entrance  into  Havana. 

*'  The  sun  rose  upon  the  city,"  says  the 
Spanish  historian,  "on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  gayly  bedecked  with  colored  streamers, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people 
hurrying  upon  the  way  from  Regla  to 
welcome  the  representative  of  their  king, 
impatient  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when 
from  the  ruined  bastions  they  would  wave 
once  again  Spain's  proud  flag." 
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The  Count  entered  the  city  accompanied 
by  General  O'Reilly,  followed  by  his  staff 
and  all  his  troops,  mid  the  salvos  of  can- 
non and  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Though  the  Spaniards  confess  that  the 
English  did  their  best  to  win  their  sym- 
pathy, allowing  them  their  own  civil  gov- 
ernment, retaining  in  office  their  own 
judges  and  municipal  officers  to  adminis- 
ter their  own  laws,  and  characterized  their 
entire  military  occupation  with  humanity 
and  prudence,  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
people  welcomed  back  Spanish  rule,  and, 
though  expressing  gratitude  towards  their 
English  conquerors  for  their  wise  and 
humane  administration,  they  looked  upon 
their  departure  with  joy  as  they  folded  up 
their  banners  and  sailed  away  the  very 
day  that  the  Count  of  Ricla  entered  the 
city  ;  and  the  days  following  were  given 
over  to  general  rejoicing,  illuminations, 
balls,  and  feasts. 

The  Count  of  Ricla  began  his  admin- 
istration with  ample  faculties  and  an 
energetic  hand.  Additional  troops  were 
brought  from  the  Spanish  Main,  workmen 
from  Spain,  and  the  treasury  of  Mexico 
drawn  upon  for  funds.  The  ruined  walls 
of  the  city  were  repaired,  new  fortifications 
and  castles  built,  and,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $108,000,000  taken  from  Mexico 
alone,  Havana  was  made  as  impregnable 
as  Gibraltar.  The  portholes  of  the  castle 
upon  the  rock.  El  Morro,  frowned  over 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
guns  bristled  beneath  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  the  strong  battery  of  La  Punta 
answered  to  them  on  the  opposite  point. 
La  Cabanas,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
crowned  the  heights  opposite  the  city,  with 
cannon  at  its  embrasures  to  rake  in  every 
possible  direction.  This  citadel  was  a 
populous  town  in  itself,  having  accommo- 
dations for  from  1 5,000  to  30,000  men  in 
which  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  fight.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  foity  million  dollars, 
and  when  King  Charles  IIL  looked  over 
the  accounts  he  asked  if  the  walls  were  of 
silver. 

The  city  of  Havana,  piles  of  mortar 
and  stone,  with  streets  so  narrow  as  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  lanes,  was  inclosed 
with  massive  walls  with  their  battlements, 
bastions,  and  turrets.  On  the  land  side 
a  broad  ditch  a  hundred  feet  wide,  capa- 
ble of  being  flooded  at  any  time,  pro- 
tected the  high  wall.     The  old  Castle  of 


the  Royal  Force,  built  by  command  of 
Hernando  de  Soto  in  1538,  mounted  guns 
on  the  water  front,  and  a  sea  wall  with 
projecting  turrets  for  the  sentries  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  bay.  Atards,  with 
its  deep  casemates  and  broad  terrepleins 
crowning  the  height  of  the  little  round 
hill  back  of  the  bay,  mounted  other  guns 
raking  seaward  and  landward ;  and  exca- 
vated in  another  hill  to  the  south  were 
built  the  walls  of  El  Principe,  with  its 
deep  moats  and  ravelins  and  secret  mines. 
No  wonder  the  visitor,  gazing  upon  all 
these  fortifications  bristling  with  cannon 
in  the  old  days,  exclaimed,  **  Havana  is 
the  heart  of  Cuba,  and  must  never  be  given 
upr 

The  millions  spent  in  the  construction 
of  these  fortifications  naturally  found  their 
way  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  worked. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  com- 
merce created  by  the  ships  stopping  on 
their  way  between  Spain  and  Mexico 
when  Charles  HL  decreed  permission  to 
ships  of  all  nations  to  enter  the  harbor 
for  purposes  of  trade.  There  followed 
an  act  permitting  the  introduction  of  slave 
labor,  and  attention  was  turned  to  the 
country.  To  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  its  virgin  lands  grants  were  enacted, 
and  all  taxes  upon  the  produce  of  coffee, 
indigo,  and  cotton,  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
beginning  with  the  first  crop,  were  abro- 
gated. A  board  of  trade  was  established 
by  popular  subscription,  to  advance  by 
every  means  possible  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests,  and  the  population 
of  the  island,  which  was  only  1 7 1 ,620  in- 
habitants in  1774,  doubled  in  ten  yesLTS, 
Every  facility  was  eventually  given  to  tht 
introduction  of  foreign  capital.  Foreign 
planters  and  foreign  merchants  were  en- 
couraged to  invest  The  laws  in  this 
respect  were  extremely  liberal,  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  became  still 
more  so.  He  who  could  not  buy  could 
take  up  land  on  trust,  and  while  reducing 
the  forest  to  a  fruitful  field  was  not  even 
charged  with  the  rent.  Even  creditors 
were  not  allowed  to  cramp  the  operations 
of  the  agriculturist,  or  to  eject  him  from 
his  possessions  by  any  sudden  or  distress- 
ing movement. 

Thus  Havana,  rehabilitated  with  the 
treasure  from  old  Mexico,  in  turn  made 
Cuba  one  of  the  richest  possessions  of  the 
worid;  and  the  riches  of  Cuba,  rebounding 
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upon  the  walled  city, 
spread  without  the 
walls,  and  Havana, 
within  its  walls  and 
without,  became  one 
ol"  the  richest,  most 
populous,  and  most 
important  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  lady  dying  in  1828 
left  half  a  million 
dollars  to  each  of  her 
numerous  children, 
and  a  territory  of 
nearly  a  hundred 
haciendas  to  be  por- 
tioned among  them. 
A  dozen  multi-mill- 
ionaires could  be 
counted  in  the  city 
with  vast  estates  and 
with  palaces  fit  for 
princes. 

"  Even  our  beggars 
rolled  in  plenty," 
said  an  aged  Span- 
iard to  me,  the  tears 
dropping  down  his  cheeks  as  the  last  of 
Spain's  army  left  the  city  in  December, 
1898.  "  There  was  no  hunger  or  thirst 
in  the  land  then.  The  meanest  slave  had 
abundance,  and  was  as  free  and  happy  as 
the  landholder  is  to-day." 

But  as  Havana  was  rich,  so  was  it  profli- 
gate. Spanish  administration  could  not 
cope  with  the  crime.     Assassination  was 
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common  in  the 
streets  by  day  as  by 
night  There  was 
no  protection  to  life 
or  limb  or  property, 
except  one's  own 
right  arm.  A  case 
in  the  courts  was  an 
affair  apt  to  last  as 
long  as  the  litigants 
had  fuel  to  spend  on 
the  flames,  and  the 
deepest  purse  de- 
cided it  in  the  end. 
To  witness  a  crime 
was  next  to  com- 
mitting it  one's  self, 
for  the  code  of  pro- 
cedure subjected  to 
arrest  and  confine- 
ment every  person 
who  witnessed  it 
Organized  bands  ex- 
isted for  purpose  of 
murder,  and  a  price 
was  agreed  upon  for 
the  removal  of  an 
enemy  as  for  a  piece  of  beef.  Collectors 
for  mercantile  houses  must  be  attended 
by  armed  escorts  in  making  their  collec- 
tions, and  houses  were  necessarily  built 
like  citadels,  and  only  behind  their  thick 
walls  and  iron  bars  was  life  safe. 

General  Tacon,  upon  assuming  com- 
mand in  1834,  in  a  report  to  his  govern- 
ment,  stated   that    no    less   than    twelve 
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thousand  persons  without  occupation 
or  properly  depended  for  a  living  on 
gambling-houses,  vagrants  were  innumer- 
able, and  murders  were  almost  all  com- 
mitted by  hired  assassins  who  did  not 
know  their  victims  except  by  having 
them  pointed  out.  After  the  evacuation, 
I  myself  conversed  with  the  celebrated 
Valentine,  the  headsman,  one  of  the  old- 
time  n^ro  assassins.  He  had  been  con- 
victed of  killing  a  Chinaman  years  before, 
and,  volunteering  to  become  king's  execu- 
tioner, his  sentence  was  suspended.  It 
was  midnight  within  the  glamour  of 
the  tomblike  Vivac.  Martinez,  the  Chief, 
brought  the  negro  before  me  and  asked 
him  to  relate  the  history  of  his  crime, 
which  he  did  with  the  utmost  sangfroid. 
He  went  back  to  those  days  when  an 
assassin  could  be  found  almost  anywhere 
to  commit  such  a  deed,  and  his  price  was 
according  to  the  length  of  his  patron's 
purse.  He  said  he  killed  the  Chinaman 
for  a  rich  American  living  in  Matanzas 
with  whom  the  Chinaman  had  deposited 
his  money  for  safe  keeping.  As  Valentine 
related  all  the  details  of  his  shocking 
crime,  there  in  the  vaultlike  chamber  of 
that  prison,  with  its  iron  barred  doors  and 


windows,  the  scene  took  me  back  to 
mediaeval  times,  especially  when  Martinez 
asked  him  to  recapitulate  the  number  of 
people  he  had  executed.  He  said  he  had 
garroted  forty-six.  "  But  it  was  not  I  who 
took  their  lives.  It  was  the  king!  I  was 
simply  the  instrument." 

Havana  of  to-day  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  when  a  thousand  sail  rode  at  anchor 
in  its  bristling  harbor,  bringing  the  riches 
from  every  known  port  of  the  commercial 
world,  to  sail  away  freighted  with  Cuba's 
bountiful  product  of  coffee,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, tobacco,  mahogany,  dye-woods, 
wax,  honey,  fruits,  and  hides.  To-day  its 
only  exports  are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  a  few 
pineapples.  Its  castles  are  dismantled, 
its  citadel  vacant,  and  only  a  fragment  of 
the  high  wall,  with  its  ample  terreplein, 
ten  bastions,  and  many  turrets  inclosing 
the  old  city  like  the  outer  rim  of  a  fan, 
remain?.  The  moat,  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  protected  it,  with  its  drawbridge, 
portcullis,  and  flood-gates,  has  all  disap- 
peared, and  is  so  completely  obliterated 
that  the  stranger  is  unable  to  tell  where 
the  old  city  left  off  and  the  new  one  began. 
The  Castle  of  the  Royal  Force,  with  its 
mysterious    dungeons,    and    tower   from 
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which  the  curfew  bell  signaled  the  hour 
to  rest  or  summoned  the  people  in  times 
of  danger,  remains  so  completely  hidden 
by  the  buildings  which  have  risen  around 
it  that  one  may  pass  it  many  times  without 
ever  dreaming  of  its  existence.  The  Ala- 
meda along  the  water  front,  once  the 
scene  of  a  brilliant  concourse  on  any 
evening  promenading  beneath  its  many 
lamps  to  the  charms  of  music,  is  now  a 
deserted  avenue,  scarcely  noticed  by  any- 
body but  some  lone  sailor  or  bumboat- 
man.  The  Passeo  of  Charles  III.,  with 
walks  for  pedestrians  and  wide  drive- 
ways for  carriages,  and  stone  seats  and 
statuary  and  fountains,  which  on  holidays 
was  a  scene  of  gayety,  with  five  bands  of 
music  playing  exquisitely,  and    mounted 
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soldiers  with  bright  plumes,  and  rolling 
carriages  with  silver-studded  harnesses 
and  prancing  horses  (no  hired  carriage 
being  allowed  to  pass),  is  now  a  dusty  drive- 
way. Its  stone  statuary  and  benches  and  the 
pavement  are  all  broken  and  in  part  ground 
to  intolerable  dust,  which,  clinging  to  the 
gaunt  trees,  makes  them  look  as  though 
they  thirsted  for  those  good  old  times 
when  the  luxuriously  appointed  equipages 
rolled  beneath  their  umbrageous  shade. 

The  visitor  of  to-day  to  Ha-vana  is 
seldom  aware  of  this  opulent  past.  Sail- 
ing in  from  the  sea,  a  magnificent  specta- 
cle spreads  itself  before  him.  The  mottled 
gray  of  El  Morro  on  one  side,  the  pink 
citadel  walls  beyond,  the  orange-hued, 
disordered  pile  of  painted  brick  and  stone 
opposite,    with    the    slate-colored    water 


between,  all  combine  to  make  a  scene 
worthy  the  brush  of  a  Turner.  And 
Havana  looks  like  a  city  with  a  thriving 
trade.  There  are  vessels  in  its  bay,  and 
barges  loaded  with  merchandise  going  to 
and  fro  between  them.  From  the  moment 
one  steps  on  the  landing  he  is  bewildered 
by  the  narrow,  crowded  aspect  of  every- 
thing before  him.  Perhaps  the  uniform 
of  an  American  marine  or  a  soldier  may 
forcibly  strike  him  that,  after  all,  the  city 
is  American  till  such  time  as  we  choose  to 
fold  up  our  banners  and  sail  away,  as  did 
our  English  and  colonial  ancestors  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  years  ago.  They 
say  history  repeats  itself. 

A  dash  in  a  dilapidated  carriage  over 
the  rough  stones  of  the  narrow  streets, 
usually  drawn  by  a  hobble- 
go-lame    horse,    for    which 
a  charge  of  only  twenty-five 
cents    is  made,  brings  one 
to  the  Central   Park,  from 
each  end  of  which  extends 
the   celebrated  Prado,  and 
around    which    centers  the 
festive  life  of  the  city.    Elec- 
tric   lights  make  the  place 
very  bright   at   night,   and 
throngs  of  people  assemble 
in  the  park  and  along  the 
walks  to  enjoy  the  cool  even- 
ing air,  and  the  cafes  lining 
either  side  are  usually  filled 
with  people  discussing  their 
affairs  over   their  cups  till 
long  into   the  night.     The 
color   of   Spanish    times  is 
lacking.     Our  oflficers  are  there,  but  they 
are  without  clanking  swords  or  jingling 
spurs,  and  their  uniforms  are  dark  and 
somber.     Even    the    Cuban    girls    have 
changed.     They  wear  American  hats,  but 
the  Cuban  at  your  side  assures  you  that 
they  are  not  half  so  pretty  as  they  used 
to  be  in  their  pluffed  hair  and  Spanish 
mantillas. 

During  the  day  these  cafds,  the  Park 
and  the  Prado,  present  an  air  of  idleness, 
holidays  excepted.  The  people  mostly 
remain  within  doors.  Our  street-cleaning 
department  brings  a  few  out.  Down  at 
the  custom-house  there  is  of  course  ac- 
tivity, but  even  with  this  our  American 
merchant  finds  fault.  He  declares  things 
move  just  the  same  as  they  did  in  Chris- 
topher  Columbus's   time.     The   chicken 
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man  who  has  arrived  with 
a  cargo  of  chickens  and  eggs 
says  they  leave  his  chickens 
to  swelter  in  the  hot  sun  and 
die  before  he  can  get  the 
necessary  papers  signed  for 
their  removal,  and  they  un- 
load stoves  and  iron  things 
on  top  of  his  eggs. 

Picturesque  Spaniards,  in 
their  blue  or  red  Basque 
caps,  their  white  undershirts 
and  white  trousers  girdled 
about  their  waists,  work. 
With  heavy  carts  and  little 
mules  in  great  harnesses 
studded  with  brass  and  be- 
decked with  colors,  they 
convey  most  extraordinary 
loads.  And  frequently, 
when  one  of  these  Spanish 
cartmen  wishes  to  turn  a 
comer,  he  hurls  himself  with 
such  force  against  the  shafts 
that  little  mule,  big  cart,  and 
heavy  load  are  all  turned  in 
the  direction  he  wishes  to  go. 
Shortly  after  "  evacuation  " 
the  municipality  passed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  these 
picturesque  workmen  going 
about  with  their  undershirts 
uncovered.  The  law  did 
not  seem  to  apply  to  ragged 
b^^gars.  The  next  day  the 
humor  of  the  thing  was  em- 
phasized by  a  report  in  one 
of  the  local  papers  that  a 
number  of  the  cartmen  had 
appeared  driving  their  carts 
dressed  in  frock  coats  and 
silk  hats,  and  were  conse- 
quently arrested  for  disre- 
spect to  the  city  officials, 
whom  it  appeared  they  were 
burlesquing.  Others,  it  was 
said,  took  their  undershirts 
off  and  covered  them  up  by 
stowing  them  away  in  their 
pockets,  while  I  believe 
one  contractor  got  a  special 
permit  to  allow  his  laborers 
to  work  without  covering  up 
theirs. 

Havana  has  been  called 
a  city  of  palaces,  but  one 
scarcely  realizes  that  it  is  so 
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as  he  gazes  into  many  dingy  shops,  wan- 
ders through  narrow  and  ill-smelling  lanes, 
or  gazes  up  at  the  dead  walls  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  or  at  mottled  towers. 
There  are  streets  and  plazas  and  colon- 
nades, but  the  buildings  almost  all  have 
more  of  a  prison  aspect  than  that  of  a  palace. 
But  "  the  Spaniards  built  as  they  built  in 
Castile "  when  they  feared  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  and  rendered  each  house- 
hold in  truth  a  castle.  The  palaces  of 
the  nobles  in  Havana,  the  convents  and 
churches,  still  stand,  but  a  clever  guide  is 
necessary  to  point  them  out  to  you  and 
explain  which  is  which,  built  in  such  a 
year,  at;  such  a  cost.     Only  the  beautifully 


wrought  workmanship  of  the  iron  grilles 
inclosing  the  windows  may  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  palatial  abode  inclosed  behind 
many  of  the  stem,  sober  walls. 

I  remember  seeing  the  sign  "  House  to 
Let "  on  the  door  of  one  of  these  high-walled 
edifices  shortly  after  the  evacuation.  A 
knock  at  the  door  summoned  the  owner, 
who  courteously  invited  me  in.  And  the 
beauty  of  all  I  saw  presented  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  former  merchant  prince,  who 
was  occupying  one  of  the  rooms  where 
formerly  negro  servants  and  slaves 
attended  his  wants.  But,  with  the  same 
kind  courtesy  which  had  characterized 
him  all  his  life,  he  showed  me  through  the 
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range  of  rooms  surrounding  a  patio  filled 
with  exotic  plants  and  flowers.  There 
were  high  colonnades  and  delicate  fresco- 
ing^ and  marble  floors  and  spacious  vaults, 
all  white  and  clean.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
suddenly  been  transported  by  some  Alad- 
din's lamp  from  the  dingy  city  to  the 
interior  of  an  Arabian  palace.  Steps 
ascended  to  the  "  azo  teo,"  where  there 
was  a  splendid  view  of  old  Morro,  and 
ships  sailing  upon  the  sea  were  visible. 
The  quarters  for  the  servants  were  tenant- 
less,  the  stables  below  were  without  horses, 
and  the  vaults  without  wine.  The  house 
was  all  the  man  had  left  of  his  once  vast 
fortune  and  estates,  and  now  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  tenant,  that  he  might  buy  bread. 
Froude,  the  English  historian,  called 
us  wise  in  our  generation.  He  said  we 
looked  at  the  island  so  temptingly  near  to 
us  and  reflected  "  that  to  introduce  into 
an  Anglo-Saxon  republic  so  insoluble  an 
element  as  a  million  Spanish  Roman 
Catholics,  alien  in  blood  and  creed,  with 
half  a  million  blacks  to  swell  the  dusky 
flood,   which   runs   too   full    among"   us 


already, ''  would  be  to  invite  an  indigestion 
of  serious  consequence."  Yet  a  later 
generation  saw  differently,  and  so  we  have 
desolate  Cuba  and  palace-built  Havana 
upon  our  hands  until  such  time  as  the 
Cubans  can  assure  us  of  their  own  capa- 
bility of  governing  themselves.  When 
shall  that  be?  is  the  question  of  almost 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  Cuba,  and 
answered  by  almost  everybody  who  knows 
but  little  about  Cuba. 

These  million  Spanish  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  half-million  blacks  are  the  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  problem,  though  I 
doubt  if  the  religion  will  ever  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  Cubans  are 
Catholics  in  name  only,  and  if  left  to 
themselves  they  would  probably  drive  out 
and  exile  their  priests  as  quickly  as  the 
so-called  Liberals  have  done  whenever  in 
power  throughout  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  about 
the  vices  of  the  Cubans,  and  they  have 
their  virtues.  No  puritanical  admonitions, 
such  as  **  Spare    the  rod  and  spwil  the 
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child,"  have    entered    their   households, 
nor  was  a  Cuban  father  ever  known  to 
say  to  his  child,  "  Till  you  are  twenty-one 
you  belong  to  me ;  after  that  you  must 
shift  for  yourself."     I  remember  hearing 
a  coachman   in  Granada,  not  long  ago, 
relating  his  family  troubles  to  a  sympa- 
thizing friend.     His  story  was  extremely 
funny   to    me,    though    not    to    himself. 
After  his  accustomed  day's  work  he  had 
gone  home,  and  his  father  had  attempted 
to  chastise  him  for  not  bringing  as  much 
money  as  he  thought  he  ought.     "  Now, 
you  know,  Pepe,"  said  the  coachman,  "  I 
would  not  raise  my  hand  to  my  father, 
and  he  drinks  a  little, 
too,  you  know ;  so  I 
ran  away,  Pepe;   I 
went  to  Malaga  till 
such    time    as    the 
old  gentleman  could 
recover     his     good 
sense." 

This  tendency  to 
preserve  to  a  late 
period  in  life  the 
sentiment  of  au- 
thority and  duty 
among  Spaniards 
has  spread  to  the 
Cubans,  and  though 
the  rule  of  taking 
the  earnings  home 
to  the  father,  as  in 
the  case  of  the 
Granada  coachman, 
is  more  frequently 
revered  in  Cuba, 
the  tendency  of  set- 
tling their   married 
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is  carried  out,  and 
accounts  for  the 
large  mansions  in  Havana,  extensive  and 
splendid  enough  to  be  truly  denominated 
palaces.  Three  or  four  distinct  establish- 
ments, or  suites  of  apartments,  are  found 
under  one  roof,  occupied  by  diiTerent 
members  of  the  patriarchal  household. 
This  tendency  may  account  also  for  so 
many  other  little  houses  being  built  upon 
the  roofs  of  nearly  all  the  massive  old 
houses  of  the  city  proper.  When  the 
family  got  too  large  for  the  house,  they 
went  to  the  roof,  and  there  built  another 
house  or  suite  of  rooms.  I  have  lived  in 
a  house  a  whole    month  without    being 
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aware   that    another    family   was    living 
above  me.     And  sometimes  you  find   a 
whole  yard  full  of  chickens  up  there,  and 
a  goat  or  two  thrown  in.     I  once  climbed 
to  the  roof  of  one  of  Havana's  old  houses, 
searching  for  an    address,  and  found  a 
populous  village  up  there — chickens,  chil- 
dren, dogs,  mothers,  wives,  and  husbands. 
The  hospitality  of  the  Cubans  is  pro- 
verbial.    They   will    never    eat    without 
inviting  their  visitors  to  eat  with  them, 
and  I  have  seen  the  extra  ones  crowding 
around    the    table  when    there    was    not 
room  enough,  nor  food  enough,  for  them 
all ;   but  plates  were  passed  over  heads, 
and  all  got  a  share. 
And    they    are    as 
improvident  as  they 
are    hospitable.      I 
have    been    in    the 
field  during  the  war 
with     Cubans     two 
days  without   food, 
and    on    the    third 
day  seen  them  cook 
a    mess     of    sweet 
potatoes  and   fairly 
gorge       themselves 
with  them,  and,  un- 
able to  eat  them  all, 
kick  the  remainder 
over  in  the  dirt  and 
leave    them    there, 
not  knowing  where 
they  would  get  their 
next     meal.      This 
profligacy   accounts 
for    much    of    the 
poverty  which  they 
suffer  to-day.     The 
abstemiousness     of 
the   Spaniard  is  in- 
comprehensible    to 
the  Cuban,  and  when  he  meets  with  real 
privation  and  hardship  he  dies.     Nor  does 
domestic  economy  enter  into  the  house- 
hold arrangements  of  the  Cuban  woman. 
Unless  she  belongs  to  the  very  poorest 
class,  she  must  have  some  one  to  cook 
for  her  and  nurse  her  children.     To  sew, 
and  sew  very  nicely,  is  the  extent  of  her 
accomplishments. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
Havana,  to  be  rich  again,  must  turn  its 
attention  to  the  country.  The  country 
makes  the  town.  Where  there  are  now 
desolate  fields,  fifty  years  ago,  yes,  twenty 
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years  ago,  there  were  productive  planta- 
tions ;  and  thus  princely  owners,  from  the 
produce  of  their  slave  labor,  rolled  in 
wealth.  This  can  never  be  again,  for 
slavery  is  out  of  the  question ;  yet  Havana 
must  be  sustained.  It  is  still  a  princely 
city.  Strangers  complain  of  ill-smelling 
streets  and  foul  sewers,  to  be  sure,  but  on 
investigation  I  have  found  these  smells 
more  frequently  to  proceed  from  a  cook's 
fr)'ing-pan  of  garlic  and  oil  than  from  a 
sewer. 

The  pavement  of  Havana  is  bad.  It 
could  well  be  improved  upon.  But  it  has 
its  breathing-places — little  plazas  and 
parks;  but  the  wealth  and  gayety  that 
frequented  them  are  lacking.  In  the  old 
days  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  mules 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  country 
entered  the  city  daily.  Now  our  ships 
are  cSirrying  produce  there  to  feed  its 
people.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  the  little  plazas,  parks,  and 
driveways  are  more  or  less  neglected. 
To  improve  the  sanitary  arrangements 
and  exterminate  fever,  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  spent  something  like  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  some  people  think  this 
has  been  a  useless  expenditure.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  money  has  been  expended  for 
permanent  works.  It  has  been  for  work 
done  from  day  to  day,  over  and  over 
again,  as  the  housekeeper  with  her  broom. 
When  we  are  gone,  will  the  Cubans  keep  it 
up  ?  And  if  the  Cubans  so  desire  to  keep  it 
up,  from  whence  will  they  get  their  money  ? 

At  present  cigar-making,  holding  public 
office,  and  publishing  newspapers  are 
Havana's  only  industries.  This  latter  is 
not  very  profitable,  as  the  writer  can  attest; 
and  as  for  the  public  offices,  they  can 
remain  profitable  only  as  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to  sustain 
them,  and  this  money  must  accrue  from 
the  producers  who  pay  the  taxes  or  rev- 
enues. Consequently  the  island  of  Cuba 
must  be  made  to  produce  again.  And  it 
will  produce.  Those  fields  which  are  now 
desolate  must  be  made  to  produce  again. 
The  immense  estates  which  are  now 
abandoned,  while  their  owners  are  com- 
plaining that  they   have  neither   capital 


nor  labor  to  work  them,  divided  into  small 
farms  may  be  made  to  produce  even  a 
greater  wealth  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Spaniards, 
hundreds  of  American  fruit-growers  from 
Florida  and  farmers  from  elsewhere  came 
to  Havana  looking  for  land.  There  was 
land  for  sale,  but  it  was  in  immense  tracts 
held  at  immense  prices.  The  Cuban 
owners  refused  to  sell  in  small  lots,  and 
the  American  farmer  went  home  in  dis- 
gust. That  land,  still  abandoned,  is  yet 
for  sale,  and  I  know  of  cases  where  the 
owners  holding  an  estate  at  $500,000  are 
in  want. 

Havana,  with  all  its  princely  palaces,  its 
parks  and  driveways,  is  in  povert)'  to-day. 
For  a  scapegoat  upon  which  to  lay  the 
blame,  one  half  its  people  turn  to  Spain, 
the  other  half  to  the  United  States.  Like 
spoiled  children  that  they  are,  the  Cuban 
is  never  to  blame.  You  ask  him  why  he 
doesn't  work  his  fields,  he  will  tell  you 
he  has  no  oxen.  You  give  him  oxen,  and 
then  he  finds  that  he  has  no  plow.  Give 
him  a  plow,  and  something  else  happens. 
Yet  you  pick  up  a  Havana  newspaper  and 
you  will  find  a  number  of  advertisements 
for  help.  At  the  government  offices  you 
will  find  hundreds  of  applicants  for  oflScial 
positions ;  on  the  plantations,  few.  On 
plantations  not  far  from  Havana  five 
dollars  a  day  in  Spanish  gold  has  recently 
been  offered  to  tobacco-cutters,  and  even 
at  these  wages  the  supply  of  labor  is  wholly 
inadequate. 

Havana  has  a  cleaner  administration 
than  it  ever  witnessed  before,  and  greater 
educational  advantages.  But  to  become 
again  the  rich  city  that  it  was  formerly 
the  agricultural  interests  must  be  fostered. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient  labor  to  do  the 
work,  immigration  must  be  encouraged. 
Laws  must  be  enacted  to  discourage  the 
pernicious  holding  of  immense  estates 
which  pay  no  taxes  as  long  as  they  pro- 
duce no  rent,  and  means  established  for 
encouraging  the  small  farmers.  Thus 
Havana  may  once  again  become  a  center 
of  wealth,  not  profligate,  but  a  city  from 
which  our  ships  may  sail  laden  with  Cuba's 
rich  produce. 
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AN   IRISH   MONASTERY 

By  Clifton  Johnson 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 
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|N  one  of  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Knockmealldown 
Mountains  in  southern  Ireland, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Blackwater,  dwells  a  mediaeval 
community  of  Irish  monks. 
They  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  world  with  all  its  tur- 
moil and  jealousies  and  follies, 
and  on  the  quiet  of  their  lonely 
mountain-top  they  spend  their 
allotted  days  in  prayer  and  in 
peaceful  pastoral  employment, 
no  longer  laboring  selfishly,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  broth- 
erhood. I  often  heard  of  them 
in  my  Irish  touring,  and  at 
length  I  decided  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  their  abode. 

I  reached  Cappoquin,  the  rail- 
road station  nearest  the  monas- 
tery, in  the  middle  of  a  warm 
May  forenoon.  Mount  Melleray, 
the  home  of  the  monks,  was 
three  miles  back  among  the 
hills,  and  I  walked  thither,  at 
first  following  a  foot-path  across 
COMING  IN  FROM  THE  FIELDS  ^^^  ^^^^s,  and  then  a  narrow 

lane  that  was  bordered  much  of 
the  way  by  high  banks  and  walls  overgrown  with  furze  full  of  yellow  flower-clusters. 
Along  the  horizon,  on  ahead,  loomed  the  blue,  sei rated  ridge  of  the  Knockmealldown 
Mountains.  The  monastery,  on  one  of  their  lesser  northern  heights,  consists  of  a 
good-sized  group  of  substantial  stone  buildings  with  a  slender-spired  church  in  the  midst. 
The  quiet  of  the  hamlet  when  I  entered  it  savored  almost  of  desertion,  and  I,  half 
fancying  there  was  something  uncanny  about  the  place,  was  tempted  to  turn  back. 
But  the  wide  door  of  the  main  building  stood  open,  and  I  went  in.  One  of  the  monks — 
"  the  Brother  Porter  "  was  his  official  title — greeted  me  pleasantly,  and  was  my  guide 
in  a  leisurely  ramble  through  the  buildings,  and  my  instructor  as  to  the  ways  of  the 
community.  He  was  a  gray,  elderly  man,  in  a  coarse  black,  hooded  gown.  About 
his  waist  he  wore  a  leather  girdle,  and  on  his  feet  white  stockings  and  rude,  low  shoes. 
All  the  other  monks  were  dressed  in  the  same  general  style,  except  that  certain  of  them 
wore  white  gowns  with  black  scapulas.  These  white-garbed  monks  were  the  elders, 
or,  as  they  were  called  among  themselves,  the  "  fathers,"  of  the  order. 

The  institution  in  its  origin  dates  back  to  1833,  when  a  group  of  Irish  monks  was 
expelled  for  political  reasons  from  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Mount  Melleray  in 
France.  They  returned  penniless  to  their  native  country,  and  a  nobleman  living  in 
the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  took  pity  on  them  and  gave  them  a  tract  of  wild  land 
here  among  the  hills.  They  at  once  set  to  work  with  their  own  hands  to  reclaim  it. 
For  many  years  the  community  was  so  poverty-stricken  that  it  had  a  hard  struggle 
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for  existence,  but  in  time  it  grew  pros- 
perous and  independent.  The  land  as 
the  monks  found  it  was  a  barren  heath 
full  of  stones.  They  laboriously  dug  out 
the  stones,  carted  them  off  to  be  used  on 
the  roads  or  for  building  purposes,  and 
made  the  land  productive  by  subsoiling. 

The  task  of  reclaiming  still  goes  on,  and 
I  saw  one  of  the  fields  where  the  monks 
had  been  recently  at  work.  They  had 
brought  the  stones  to  the  surface  in  such 
quantities  that  the  earth  was  hidden  by 
them,  and  the  field  looked  like  the  dump- 
ing-place of  refuse  from  a  quarry.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  such  a  field  could 
be  of  any  use  for  agriculture.  Certainly, 
if  the  monks  place  any  value  on  their  time, 
the  labor  involved  must  far  exceed  in  cost 
the  worth  of  the  land  when  the  process  is 
completed.  But  I  suppose  they  rejoice 
in  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the  hard- 
ship brings  heaven  nearer. 

About  seventy  members  at  present  make 
up  the  Mount  Melleray  brotherhood.  It 
is  not  often  there  are  so  few,  but  the  mon- 
astery has  been  depopulated  by  a  recent 
exodus  to  establish  a  new  colony.  Sev- 
eral branches  own  this  for  their  parent 
community,  including  one  in  the  United 
States  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Cistercians  were  a  very  powerful 
order  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  they  had  nearly  two 
thousand  abbeys  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  Among  those  in  Britain  were 
Tintem,  Furness,  and  Melrose,  familiar 
to  tourists  now  as  beautiful  ruins.  Pros- 
perity proved  fatal,  for  as  the  monks 
waxed  rich  they  became  indolent  and 
deteriorated  morally,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  order  speedily  decayed  and  waned 
until  only  remnants  were  left. 

These  Irish  monks,  with  their  stony  land 
to  subdue  and  with  the  memory  of  their 
earlier  poverty  and  struggle  for  existence 
still  fresh,  seem  to  be  trying  to  realize 
the  order's  original  simplicity.  The  main 
tenets  of  the  religion  as  exemplified  by 
them  are  separation  from  the  world,  long- 
houred  daily  devotions,  and  strict  habits 
of  silence  and  humility.  All  personal 
wealth  at  the  time  of  joining  and  all  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  individual 
members  are  turned  into  the  community 
coffers.  They  work  for  the  common  good, 
and  their  thoughts  dwell  on  things  eternal, 
or  are  supposed  to.     They  never  speak 


save  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
even  then  the  ordinary  members  must  do 
so  by  medium  or  by  permission  of  one  of 
the  three  superiors — the  abbot,  the  prior, 
or  the  sub-prior.  The  only  two  members 
not  bound  by  the  rules  of  silence  are  the 
brother  porter,  who  communicates  with 
visitors,  and  the  "procurator"  or  house- 
keeper, who  is  privileged  to  speak  to  any 
one  when  there  is  occasion.  The  usual 
method  of  communication  is  by  signs,  and 
words  are  employed  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  monks  pay  no  attention  to  visitors. 
The  weakness  of  the  flesh  may  result  in 
a  sidelong  glance  or  two ;  but,  in  theory, 
the  world  is  naught  to  them,  and  so  long 
as  you  do  not  actually  interfere  they  go 
their  appointed  ways  unconcerned  what- 
ever you  may  do. 

Most  members  join  the  order  bet^veen 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  Candidates 
beyond  twoscore  seldom  meet  with  favor, 
because  it  is  believed  that  a  man  is  by 
then  too  old  and  fixed  in  his  habits  and 
ideas  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  brotherhood. 
They  accept  no  one  rashly  or  in  haste* 
To  begin  with,  the  applicant  stays  for  three 
days  at  the  monastery  as  a  guest.  If 
satisfied  with  what  he  sees  and  learns  in 
these  three  days,  he  becomes  a  "  postulant " 
for  three  months,  and  his  partial  adoption  is 
symbolized  by  a  cloak  which  he  wears  over 
his  ordinary  worldly  garments.  After  three 
months*  experience,  if  he  continues  desir- 
ous of  going  on,  he  dons  a  special  habit 
more  monkly  than  he  has  worn  hitherto, 
and  for  two  years  is  a  "  novice,"  sharing 
much  of  the  community  life,  but  not  yet 
taking  part  in  all  the  exercises.  At  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  man  who  still 
yearns  for  complete  monkhood  takes 
*'  simple  vows,"  and  enters  on  a  final  pro- 
bationary period  of  three  years.  This 
completed,  provided  the  monks  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  novitiate's  character  and 
are  convinced  of  his  sincerit>%  he  may 
take  solemn  vows  and  enter  on  the  full 
duties  and  joys  of  the  order. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  monks  supply 
their  own  bodily  needs — ^raise  their  own 
food,  erect  their  own  buildings,  and  do 
their  own  farm  work  and  housework, 
even  to  making  bread  and  washing  clothes. 
The  last-named  task  is  done  by  steam 
power,  and  is  not  as  arduous  an  under- 
taking as  it  might  be.  The  wash  is  hung 
out  to  dry  on  lines  in  a  grassy  area  near 
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the  church.  In  one  corner  of  this  area 
is  the  monks'  burying-ground,  where  are 
several  high  stone  crosses  commemorating 
deceased  abbots,  and  numerous  low  iron 
crosses  marking  the  resting-places  of  the 
humbler  members  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  monks  make  their  own  clothing 
and  shoes,  and  they  grow  on  their  own 
sheep  all  the  wool  used  in  their  garments. 
The  only  process  consigned  to  outsiders 
in  the  transformation  of  the  wool  into 
clothing  is  the  weaving.  This  is  done  in 
a  neighboring  mill,  but  the  monks  hope 
soon  to  run  a  loom  on  their  own  premises. 
Their  greatest  lack  is  skilled  mechanics, 
and  they  are  always  glad  to  have  such 
join  their  number. 

They  have  a  large  garden  where  they 
raise  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and  in 
the  fields  they  grow  potatoes,  oats,  tur- 
nips, and  mangels ;  and  they  have  a  herd 
of  cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  number 
of  horses.  They  are  not  able  to  do  all 
the  work  of  the  place  unaided,  and  they 
keep  constantly  employed  about  forty 
laborers,  whom  they  pay  from  nine  to 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  Half  a  century 
ago  wages  in  the  region  were  only  a  six- 
pence a  day,  but  conditions  have  much 
improved  since,  and  the  peasantry  are 
decidedly  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  housed. 

Practically  everything  raised  is  con- 
sumed on  the  place.  For  income  they 
depend  on  chance  sums  donated  to  them, 
on  summer  lodgers,  and  on  their  school, 
which  rarely  numbers  less  than  one  hun- 
dred, and  which  stands  in  high  repute 
among  such  of  the  Catholic  gentry  as 
desire  an  ecclesiastical  education  for  their 
sons.  Besides  these  aristocratic  pupils 
the  monks  teach  the  ragged,  barefooted 
children  of  the  mountain,  but  this  is  for 
charity,  not  gain. 

A  considerable  amount  comes  to  the 
brotherhood  from  pious  persons,  residing 
both  near  and  far,  who  send  ten  shillings 
or  a  pound  v/hen  a  relative  dies,  with  the 
request  that  the  holy  men  of  the  monastery 
may  say  high  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  lost 
one's  soul.  Another  source  of  income  is  re- 
forming drunkards.  The  unfortunates  are 
received  into  the  monastery,  and  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  the  seclusion  and  the  religious 
surroundings,  together  with  the  fact  that 
their  liquor  is  taken  from  them  gradually, 
works  a  cure,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 


Two  large  buildings  are  reserved  for 
guests,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
and  in  the  summer  there  are  frequently 
lodgers  in  the  boarding-houses,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  more.  The  few  dajrs 
or  weeks  spent  at  the  monastery,  with 
the  accompanying  confessions  and  sacra- 
ments, the  quiet,  and  the  simple,  whole- 
some living,  bring  genuine  spiritual  re- 
freshment to  the  devout  Catholic,  and 
many  persons  come  year  after  year.  There 
are  Protestant  visitors,  too,  but  these  usu- 
ally are  impelled  by  curiosity,  though  even 
among  them  are  certain  ones  who  have 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  retire 
from  the  world  for  a  season.  The  monks 
make  no  charge  for  their  services,  and 
when  guests  go  they  pay  for  their  board 
whatever  they  choose,  be  it  little  or  much. 

Two  in  the  morning  is  the  monks'  time 
for  rising,  save  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days,  when  it  is  an  hour  earlier.  As  soon 
as  they  are  up  and  dressed  the  monks  file 
down  from  their  dormitory  to  the  church 
for  matins.  Religious  exercises  are  held 
in  the  church  at  frequent  intervals  all  day. 
Shortly  after  matins  comes  "  lords,"  at 
sunrise  **  prime,"  at  eight  o'clock"  thirdat," 
at  eleven  "  sext,"  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
"  none,"  at  five  "vespers,"  at  eight  "com- 
pren,"  and  then  they  retire.  Not  all  can 
attend  this  whole  list  of  eight  services,  for 
the  monks  are  workers  as  well  as  prayers, 
and  other  duties  keep  some  of  them  away 
from  the  church  much  of  the  day  ;  but 
every  one  is  present  at  the  first  three  and 
the  last. 

Following  the  religious  exercises  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  the  monks 
pray  privately  and  read  and  meditate 
until  "  prime."  After  "  prime  "  they  listen 
to  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and  to  an 
exhortation  from  the  superior.  At  about 
seven  o'clock  they  assemble  for  a  "  colla- 
tion." It  seemed  to  me  they  must  by 
then  have  sharp  appetites,  after  being  up 
since  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  The 
dining-room,  like  all  the  monks'  apart- 
ments, is  immaculately  clean,  and  substan- 
tial in  all  its  appointments,  yet  at  the 
same  time  is  severely  plain.  It  is  a  high, 
pillared  room,  appropriately  dim,  with  a 
crucifix  on  the  wall  at  the  far  end.  On 
one  side  a  lofty  pulpit,  overhung  by  a 
sounding-board,  rises  well  toward  the 
ceiling,  and  around  the  borders  of  the 
apartment  are  lines  of  long,  bare  tables. 
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When  the  monks  have  taken  their  places 
in  the  "  refectory'  "  with  the  abbot  superior 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  they  in  unison 
say  grace.  Then  they  sit  down  on  the 
benches  along  the  walls,  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  superior  begin  eating.  The  pul- 
pit, during  the  silent  meals  of  the  day,  is 


The  morning  collation  consists  of  milk 
and  six  ounces  of  bread,  brown  or  white 
as  is  preferred.  Those  who  choose  have 
butter  with  their  bread,  and  instead  of 
milk  a  few  of  the  members  substitute  tea, 
cocoa,  or  even  wine.  The  noon  meal  is 
the  chief  repast  of  the  day.     The  allow- 


ONE  OF  THE  ELDERS  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD 


occupied  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  reads 
to  his  brethren  from  Scripture  or  from 
sonxe  approved  religious  work — it  may  be 
from  Cardinal  Newman,  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  or  sermons.  When  the  superior 
observes  that  all  have  finished  eating,  he 
signals  again,  and  the  gowned  company 
rises,  says  grace,  and  leaves  the  room. 


ance  then  is  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  there  are  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  frequently  soup  or  maca- 
roni. Indeed,  except  that  the  monks  eat 
no  meat  save  when  they  are  sick,  they 
are  free  to  partake  of  whatever  their  gar- 
den produces  and  whatever  they  can  buy 
that  is  inexpensive.     At  six  in  the  evening 
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supper  is  served,  the  principal  items  in 
its  bill  of  fare  being  oatmeal  and  a  por- 
tion of  bread  saved  from  the  dinner 
allowance.  On  occasion  a  relish  is  added 
in  the  shape  of  celery,  rhubarb,  or  goose- 
berries from  the  garden,  or  perhaps  some 
preserves  that  the  monks  themselves  have 
put  up.  From  September  14  to  Easter, 
however,  this  evening  collation  is  omitted ; 
but  as  during  this  period  they  retire  to 
rest  at  seven  o'clock,  I  think  the  added 
hour  of  sleep  may  somewhat  alleviate  the 
inner  vacancy. 

Manual  labor  begins  at  half-past  five 
in  the  morning,  when  certain  of  the  monks 
go  to  the  barn  to  feed  the  stock  and  milk 
the  cows.  All  the  brotherhood  are  fond 
of  open-air  exercise,  and  the  teachers  and 
the  father  abbot,  as  well  as  the  others, 
try  to  get  out  for  a  time  each  day,  even  if 


for  no  more  than  a  half-hour,  digging 
stone  from  the  land  that  is  being  re- 
claimed. For  the  field  work  their  skirts 
are  not  wholly  convenient,  and  they 
usually  take  a  reef  in  them,  and  with  pins 
or  strings  fasten  them  up  nearly  to  their 
knees. 

After  the  noonday  meal  the  monks  go 
to  their  cells  to  spend  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  in  praying,  reading,  or  sleeping. 
In  warmer  climates  this  interval  would  be 
taken  for  a  siesta  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  few  of  these  Irish  monks  care  to  sleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Their  cells, 
each  containing  a  narrow  couch,  are  in 
an  upper  story  along  the  sides  of  a  long, 
high  hall.  They  are  simply  little  doorless 
sections  separated  by  slight  partitions. 
There  is  just  standing-room  in  them — no 
chair  or  surplus  furniture;    and   all  are 
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exactly  alike,  the  father  superior's  being 
no  better  than  those  of  the  lesser  members 
of  the  order. 

For  reading,  the  monks  have  a  libra r>' 
of  twenty- two  thousand  volumes  to  draw 
from.  It  is  largely  a  religious  library,  for 
they  buy  none  of  the  current  secular 
books.  They  have,  however,  all  the 
classics  and  standard  histories,  poetry, 
and  novels.  They  even  admit  infidel 
books,  that  they  may  keep  posted  on  the 
wiles  of  Satan,  but  such  books  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key  and  are  read  only  by 
special  permission. 

The  monks  rarely  go  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  estate.  Trading 
transactions  in  neighboring  towns  are 
intrusted  to   their   kind   help,  and   they 


themselves  travel  only  on  ecclesiastical 
business  and  in  obedience  to  orders.  In 
short,  the  monks  of  Mount  Melleray  are 
a  community  of  religious  recluses  who  are 
as  unworldly  as  they  well  can  be.  I 
doubt  if  they  take  any  newspapers  or 
know  anything  about  the  movements  of 
life  outside  their  walls.  But  the  brother 
porter  was  an  exception.  His  connection 
with  the  world  was  kept  up  through  his 
intercourse  with  visitors,  and  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations. 
Just  how  much  the  monastery  helps  its 
inmates  toward  godliness  I  am  uncertain. 
It  is  retired,  away  from  turmoil  and  many 
temptations;  yet  in  what  I  saw  of  the 
monks  it  seemed  to  me  they  still  had  our 
common  human  nature. 
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The  Next  Commonwealth:   Oklahoma 

By  Charles  Moreau  Harger 


ROMANCE  in  pioneering  is  fast  dis- 
appearing from  the  West.  '*  Set- 
tler "  and  "  claim  "  in  a  few  years 
will  be  marked  obsolete — indeed,  they  are 
so  already  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Missouri.  As  ranch  suc- 
ceeded range,  so  farm  and  field  are  taking 
the  place  of  prairie.  Even  in  the  newest 
of  the  pioneer  communities,  the  ''Promised 
Land  "  of  Oklahoma,  such  signs  of  per- 
manent settlement  are  manifest  as  to 
disappoint  the  seeker  after  sensational 
newness.  So  substantial  a  development 
is  shown  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible 
that  eleven  years  ago  not  a  white  man's 
home  existed  on  all  the  stretching  plains 
of  the  Territory,  while  half  of  it  is  but 
seven  years  old  in  settlement.  The  pic- 
turesque features  of  settling  up  a  new 
country,  usually  reaching  over  long  and 
anxious  years,  were  here  crowded  into  a 
day,  and  then,  in  a  sense,  ended.  This 
did  not,  however,  make  Oklahoma  mature, 
and  none  realize  this  more  fully  than  its 
own  people. 

Strikingly  similar  are  all  the  prairie 
States  in  their  physical  aspect.  In  each 
is  the  steady  upward  slope  toward  the 
west,  with  its  accompanying  variation  of 
rainfall ;  in  each  the  large  rivers  flow 
eastward,  by  reason  thereof,  and  settle- 
ment hugs  the  rich  valleys,  while  herds 
and  flocks  graze  on  the  uplands.  In 
some  respects  Oklahoma  offers  an  excep- 
tion. While  it,  too,  has  its  varying  rain- 
fall and  altitude,  its  eastern  portion  pre- 


sents a  more  regular  settlement  than  any 
portion  of  the  West.  Here  as  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  are  whole  counties  with 
a  family  on  every  quarter-section* — and 
only  one.  Eastern  Oklahoma  is  in  the 
longitude  of  central  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
but  because  of  its  lower  latitude  it 
receives  a  somewhat  larger  and  a  far 
better  distributed  rainfall.  Hence  the 
settlers  of  this  new  land,  all  virgin  soil, 
came  into  a  favorable  location,  and  events 
have  proved  how  well  they  improved  their 
opportunity. 

Few  more  beautiful  pictures  can  be 
seen  on  the  plains  than  an  eastern  Okla- 
homa landscape.  The  gently  rolling,  rich, 
loamy  soil,  or  even  the  reddish  tinge  of 
clay,  with  myriads  of  hay  or  straw  stacks, 
the  green  of  the  growing  wheat,  the  thrifty 
farm-houses,  and  the  promising  orchards, 
unite  to  tell  of  agricultural  success.  One 
could  stand  on  a  windmill  tower  in  north- 
ern Oklahoma  last  fall  and  count  a  hun- 
dred wheat-stacks ;  later  the  smoke  of  a 
dozen  threshing-engines  blotted  the  hori- 
zon, and  fourscore  teams  were  turning 
brown  furrows  for  the  new  crop.  It  was 
a  glorious  gift  of  wheat  that  the  farmers 
received — some  twenty-five  million  bush- 
els from  a  million  acres.  To  it  they  added 
a  bountiful  com  product  and  were  satisfied. 

Farther  south  comes  the  cotton  coun- 
try. Alongside  the  wheat  and  corn  fields 
are  other  fields  with  the  low,  bushy  cotton 
plants  which  later   become  spotted  with 

» A  quarter-section  is  160  acres. 
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snowy  bolls.  Here  and  there  are  gins, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  the  streets  of 
the  towns  are  filled  with  wagons  in  which 
the  farmers  have  brought  the  cotton  to 
market.  A  fertile  soil  that  can  produce 
the  staples  of  both  North  and  South  ought 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  most  exacting. 

To  the  west  rainfall  diminishes  and 
the  stock  interests  become  more  promi- 
nent until  the  semi-arid  region  is  reached. 
Here  only  the  best  valleys  are  occupied, 
and  there  is  yet  plenty  of  land  for  entry. 
The  herder  and  the  ranch-house  are 
encountered,  and  the  catdeman  is  king. 
One  reaches  the  Cimarron  after  long  toil- 
ing through  sand  and  bluffs,  only  to  find 
a  wide,  shallow,  lazy,  brackish  stream. 
Off  on  the  prairie  are  sudden  upliftings 
of  rock  and  clay  that  tower  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  with  sheer  sides,  like  stray 
monuments  from  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
Beyond  that,  toward  the  sunset,  is  deso- 
lation— the  coyote-infested  plains  that 
stretch  on  and  on  into  No  Man's  Land 
and  the  Panhandle,  and  so  to  the  cactus 
ranges  of  New  Mexico. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  of  the  West 
emigrate  along  lines  of  longitude.  Were 
this  so,  Oklahoma  ought  to  present  an 
imitation  of  the  States  to  the  north — but 
it  does  not.  Side  by  side  are  the  Kansan 
and  the  Kentuckian ;  the  Texan  touches 
shoulders  with  the  Nebraskan  and  the 
New  Yorker.  It  is  a  very  cosmopolitan 
population,  for  all  portions  of  the  Nation 
were  represented  in  the  throng  that  lined 
up  on  the  border  and  at  the  crack  of  a 
rifle  rushed  pell-mell  after  homes.  But  it 
is  a  country  of  workers.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  rush  were  the  pick  of  the 
lot,  and  they  have  never  ceased  to  strive. 
Why  should  they? — the  prize  is  tempting 
enough.     It  is  bewildering  to  the  visitor. 

"  There's  a  fine  farm,"  you  remark  to 
the  driver,  as  neat  barns,  a  cozy  cottage, 
and  liberal  granaries  meet  your  eye. 

"  Yes,  he's  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country — made  the  run  in  '93.  Used  to 
be  porter  in  a  hotel  at  Wichita,  borrowed 
a  horse  an'  made  the  run.  Raised  four 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  this  year — 
he's  worth  six  thousand  clear." 

Then  another :    '*  Yes,  he  sold  one  of 


college  last  fall.     Owns  the  farm  an'  a 
house  in  town." 

It  is  the  same  story  all  along  the  toad 
Most  of  the  people  came  here  poor — they 
came  because  they  were  poor — and  tli 
farms  and  improvements  represent  tlieir 
profits.  Nearly  everywhere  may  be  aeen 
the  first  cabin  of  the  farmer  moved  badt 
for  a  granary,  while  a  new  house  has  been 
built  for  his  family.  The  trees  tdl  the 
story  of  recent  settlement ;  they  are  small 
yet  Occasionally  there  is  an  element  of 
romance  in  the  story  of  the  incoming. 
The  widow  has  perhaps  made  the  run  for 
the  sake  of  her  children,  and  has  won  them 
a  home  and  a  competence.  A  school- 
mistress has  ventured  to  gain  a  gift  from 
Uncle  Sam  and  held  down  a  claim,  reap- 
ing a  reward  in  a  property  that  will  keep 
her  for  life. 

To  all  these  the  Government  gave  a 
fine  recognition  when  last  winter  it  passed 
the  "  free  homes "  bill,  absolving  thou- 
sands of  settlers  from  paying  the  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  acre  called  for 
by  their  terms  of  settlement.  The  savings 
that  had  been  laid  away  to  make  the  pay- 
ment were  suddenly  a  surplus,  and  the 
effect  has  been  seen  in  additions  to  the 
houses,  new  buggies,  and  trips  to  the  old 
Eastern  home.  It  has  given  the  first  good, 
hearty  breathing-spell  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  families  since  the  opening.  That 
they  appreciated  it  was  shown  when  they 
voted  for  Representative  in  November — 
the  man  who  had  worked  hard  for  the 
measure  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  that 
came  but  little  short  of  unanimity. 

Many  of  the  farmers  along  the  border 
of  the  Indian  Territory  or  of  the  reserva- 
tions that  jut  into  the  Oklahoma  border 
rent  lands  of  the  tribes  and  reap  large 
profits.  Wheat  and  pasture  are  the  com- 
mon uses,  and  out  of  both  fortunes  have 
been  made.  Men  who  make  wheat-raising 
a  business  use  Indian  land  extensively— 
for  each  quarter-section  of  the  white  man's 
land  is  occupied  and  cannot  be  rented. 
Sometimes  there  is  seen  a  tent  beside  a 
well-built  house.  It  is  the  redskin  and  his 
family  living  in  their  flimsy  but  familiar 
home,  while  the  white  tenant  resides  in 
comfort  within  strong  walls.  The  Indian 
would  not  change  places — he  is  satisfied. 


his  two  horses  to  get  a  gun,  an'  left  hi^^^The  Indians  are  not  all  that  way;  many 
wife  an'  two  girls  in  a  wagon  while  he  got  of  them  are  as  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
a   claim.     Sent   the   girls   back    East  to     advantages  of  civilization  as  their  w^hite 
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brothers.  To  be  sure,  some  buy  steel 
ranges  for  hen-coops  and  porcelain  bath- 
tubs for  watering-troughs,  but  they  are 
getting  past  that. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  despite  the 
apparently  full  settlement  of  the  most 
desirable  lands  of  Oklahoma,  immigration 
is  all  the  time  adding  to  the  population. 
In  the  land  offices  are  found  farmers  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  with  a  con- 
siderable contingent  from  the  Northern 
States — p)eople  who  have  grown  weary  of 
battling  against  twenty-below-zero  weather. 
They  want  to  buy  farms,  and  the  agent 
has  plenty  of  land  to  show  them. 

"Where  is  the  man  who  sells  out 
going?"  is  the  question  that  naturally 
arises.  This  brings  to  light  one  of  the 
curious  elements  of  Western  develop- 
ment— one  that  is  worthy  the  attention  of 


a  philosopher,  and  which  has  had  a  wide 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  prairie, 
accounting  for  some  of  the  strange  chap- 
ters in  its  histor}'.  This  is  the  mover — 
the  settler  who  is  never  satisfied,  who 
holds  all  he  possesses  for  sale,  and  who 
sees  something  better  just  beyond.  Thou- 
sands came  to  Oklahoma  because  they 
wanted  to  move  on  ;  they  are  willing  again 
to  move  on,  and  they  will  probably  emulate 
the  Wandering  Jew  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  They  never  become  rich,  and 
their  families  are  the  real  sufferers  from 
their  course.  Those  who  receive  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars — 
the  usual  price  for  a  fairly  well  improved 
claim — seek  cheaper  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Territory,  or  wait  for  another 
"  opening."  The  new  population  is  of 
the  substantial   kind   that  comes  to  stay. 
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This  changing  is  going  on  rapidly,  and 
the  population  figures  are  creeping  well 
upward,  the  new  census  giving  the  Terri- 
tory three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand. The  immigrants  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  better  farms  take  their  way 
westward,  and,  with  stock  as  an  added 
source  of  income,  make  a  start  on  the 
cheaper  lands.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is 
opportunity  for  all  who  come.  Even  the 
money-loaner  who  puts  his  trust  in  farm 
mortgages  reaps  a  good  harvest — seven  to 
nine  per  cent.;  a  rate,  by  the  way,  that  is 
higher  than  the  regular  crop  conditions 
seem  to  justify. 

In  the  past  season,  the  fourth  of  the 
y-  series  of  good  crop  years,  Oklahoma  has 
produced  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
15,000,000  of  oats,  70,000,000  of  com. 
and  140,000  bales  of  cotton.  This,  with 
the  small  fruits  and  the  yield  of  its  stock 
interests,  makes  it  remarkably  prosperous. 
Its  property  is  valued  for  taxes  at  $49,- 
338,000 — a  rather  tidy  substance  to  be 
-  gathered  in  a  decade.  The  cotton  crop 
^  alone  sold  for  over  $6,000,000 ;  the  wheat 
brought  $13,000,000.  Each  year  the 
total  is  larger,  and  each  year  sees  better 
farming;  for  even  in  the  western  section, 
as  in  the  western  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  lesson  of  the  adaptability 
of  soil  and  climate  has  been  learned,  and 
experiments  are  less  numerous.  The 
people  who  have  settled  Oklahoma  have 
put  in  long,  weary  years  experimenting 
with  the  climate,  and  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  rain-clouds.  More  "  expe- 
rience "  was  brought  to  the  conquering 
of  the  soil  of  the  Territory  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  West,  and  the  advance- 
ment made  is  evidence  of  its  value. 

In  the  towns  of  Oklahoma,  more,  per- 
V  haps,  than  in  the  country,  is  seen  evidence 
of  the  Territory's  youth.  The  towns  were 
settled  on  the  run.  They  might  have  for 
their  motto,  "  Cities  made  while  you  wait." 
In  a  day  were  erected  the  first  structures, 
and  in  a  fortnight  the  town-sites  presented 
as  well  developed  a  situation  as  grew  up  in 
other  communities  in  a  dozen  years.  But 
it  was  all  very  temporary  and  ver}'  ram- 
bling The  first  buildings  were  mere 
shacks  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
Like  the  cabins  on  the  claim,  they  pre- 
tended nothing,  but  accomplished  their 
purpose,  which  was  to  hold  down  the  land 


for  later  improvements,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  anything  was  good  enough. 

As  the  Territory  gained  in  years,  these 
first  buildings  gave  way  to  brick  and 
stone  blocks,  pretentious  comer  fronts, 
and  the  habiliments  of  civilization.  Yet 
some  of  the  first  comers  remained,  and 
there  is  yet  presented  in  most  of  the 
smaller  towns  an  incongruous  comparison 
of  the  old  order  of  things  and  the  new. 
There  was,  too,  as  in  the  other  prairie 
communities,  a  tendency  to  overbuild, 
and  the  effect  was  seen  in  empty  build- 
ings fringing  the  busy  section  of  the 
town.  Of  course  decreased  revenues 
formed  a  corrective  of  this  tendency, 
and  the  town  has  waited  for  the  country 
to  catch  up.  This,  generally,  has  been 
accomplished  now,  and  the  building  that 
has  been  resumed  is  in  accordance  with 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  places. 

The  railroad  towns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  located  along  the  two  main  lines — 
Kthe  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^,  and 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific — 
which  traverse  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Territory  from  north  to  south.  They 
have  enjoyed  a  trade  reaching  back  into 
the  country  east  and  west  thirty  to  sixty 
miles,  and  have  thnved  on  the  business 
that  came,  not  alone  from  the  settlers 
directly,  but  from  the  littie  settlements 
that  made  local  distributing  points.  So 
it  often  happens  that  the  business  of  the 
towns  has  been  out  of  proportion  to  their 
size,  and  merchants  located  in  unpainted 
frame  shacks  have  been  piling  up  bank 
accounts  at  a  rate  that  many  a  better- 
housed  dealer  might  well  envy. 

This  condition  is  passing  away.  Cross 
lines  of  railroad  are  being  built  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  can  be  done,  and  along  them 
are  springing  up  new  business  centers, 
each  cutting  off  the  trade  of  some  older 
town.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
other  sections  of  the  West,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  town  and  country  reach  an 
equilibrium  where  further  town-building 
becomes  unprofitable. 

The  rivalry  of  the  towns  has  been  very 
bitter.  It  began  when  the  first  locations 
were  selected,  rival  town  companies  racing 
for  the  favored  spots.  In  one  instance 
where  two  towns  were  located  close  to- 
gether, the  railroad  took  a  hand,  and  by 
refusing  to  stop  its  trains  at  one  of  them 
compelled  a  consolidation.     Many  town- 
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sites  were  deserted  as  the  development 
went  on,  for  Western  people  are  quick  to 
read  the  future,  and  are  not  inclined  to 
continue  a  fight  when  it  affects  their 
pocketbooks.  After  the  towns  were  lo- 
cated came  the  contest  for  the  county  seats. 
To  succeed  meant  permanent  prosperity 
and  advancement,  together  with  a  material 
local  prominence.  Every  effort  is  put 
forth  in  such  struggles. 

"  We  got  every  vote  we  could  in  our 
neighborhood,"  remarked  a  young  enthu- 
siast, describing  a  county  seat  election. 
"  We  got  'em  all  but  two.  We  couldn't 
get  them  for  love  or  money — and,"  he 
added,  naively,  "  we  tried  both." 

In  one  instance  last  summer,  when  an 
election  was  held,  the  successful  town  could 
not  wait  for  the  official  announcement  of 
the  result  of  the  ballots,  but,  on  being 
satisfied  that  it  had  won,  the  citizens 
took  fifty  teams  and  wagons  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  losing  village.  They 
loaded  into  the  wagons  all  the  county 
records,  the  household  goods  of  the  county 
officers,  the  officers  and  their  families,  and 
then,  with  a  brass  band  playing  strains  of 
victory,  took  up  the  journey  homeward. 
The  rejoicing  when  the  caravan  filed  into 
the  new  county  capital  may  be  imagined. 


It  was  a  typical  incident  in  Western  life, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vanquished  community  did  not  of 
their  own  accord  join  the  procession. 

It  is  notable  that  in  their  construction 
of  public  buildings  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory have  looked  to  the  future  and  have 
built  with  wisdom.  The  public-school 
buildings,  the  court-houses,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  imposing 
and  modern  in  their  architecture.  They 
are  fitted  for  the  development  of  decades 
to  come,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  far-seeing 
faith  of  their  projectors.  This  confidence 
of  the  Oklahomans  in  their  coming  great- 
ness is  nowhere  more  strongly  manifested, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  basis 
of  their  trust. 

The  race  for  recognition  as  the  com- 
mercial headquarters  is  between  two  cities 
— Guthrie,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  and 
Oklahoma  City,  fifty  miles  farther  south. 
The  former  enjoys  a  prestige  that  gives 
it  some  advantage,  while  the  latter,  fully 
its  equal  in  population,  lays  claim  to  being 
the  business  center  for  wholesale  houses 
and  is  reaching  out  for  manufactories  of 
various  sorts. 

It  is  not  clear  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory why,  with  its  annual  production  of 
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Norman,  Oklahoma,  June  29,  1889.    Now  it  is  a  city  of  four  thousand  inhabitants. 


140,000  bales  of  high-grade  cotton,  an 
output  steadily  increasing,  it  should  ship 
its  raw  material  to  the  Atlantic  States  for 
manufacture  and  then  ship  the  finished 
product  back  again  for  use.  So  there  is 
an  earnest  effort  to  secure  cotton-factories 
to  stand  beside  the  cotton-seed  oil  mills 
and  so  utilize  all  the  possibilities  contained 
in  this  yield  of  the  fields.  Their  coming 
is  but  a  matter  of  time.  Situated  at  the 
door  of  a  market  that  includes  the  whole 
Middle  West  and  with  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
Southwest  close  at  hand,  the  question  of 
a  supply  of  raw  material  and  of  a  market 
ought  to  be  answered  fully. 

The  little  white  school-house  is  omni- 
present, for  the  settlers  brought  with  them 
a  firm  belief  in  education.  Every  neigh- 
borhood is  provided  for,  and  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges  are  waiting 
for  the  young  men  and  women.  Churches 
in  city  and  hamlet  and  even  in  some 
country  districts  minister  faithfully  to  the 
religious  needs.  Newspapers,  good  ones 
too,  chronicle  with  exultant  eulogy  every 
advance  of  each  community.  It  is  a 
country  of  modern  ways  and  high  ideals. 
The  sun  shines  most  of  the  year,  and  its 
cheer  is  reflected  in  the  hope  and  energy 
of  the  people. 

Two  "  openings  "  have  made  Oklahoma 
what  it  is — the  original  one  in  1889  and 
that  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  1893.     An- 


other that  will  probably  be  more  interest- 
ing than  either  will  occur  next  year — that 
of  the  Kiowa,  Apache,  and  Comanche 
reservations  lying  to  the  south  of  the  land 
first  given  to  settlers.  This  land  extends 
from  the  Washita  River  on  the  north  to  the 
Red  River  on  the  south,  about  one  hundred 
miles,  and  from  the  ninety-eighth  degree 
of  west  longitude  on  the  east  to  the  north 
fork  of  the  Red  River  on  the  west,  com- 
prising approximately  three  million  acres. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  it  is  to  be  opened 
to  settlement  as  soon  as  the  allotments 
ordered  for  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  named 
shall  be  made. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  tribes 
and  the  Government  each  Indian  is  to 
have  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
located  where  he  desires  it,  and  also 
another  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
located  in  a  great  undivided  pasture  to  be 
situated  on  the  southern  border.  In  the 
three  tribes  are  2,900  persons  entitled  to 
allotments,  and  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
with  its  complicated  provisions  as  to  age 
and  intermarriage,  there  will  be  a  total 
of  467,840  acres  to  come  out  of  the 
2,968,983  acres  in  the  reservations.  Then 
there  are  school  and  college  lands,  fort 
reservations,  and  the  grazing  lands  to  be 
reserved,  which  leaves  1,614,000  acres,  or 
about  eleven  thousand  160-acre  quarter- 
sections,  to  be  opened  to  settlement. 
Some  of  this  is  included  in  the  Wichita 
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Mountains — the  far  western  outcropping  of  man  in  the  Territory  is  apparently  plan- 

the  Blue  Ridge  range  which  finds  expres-  ning  to  tr>'  for  a  claim.     There  is  every- 

sion  not  only  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  and  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  this 

Tennessee,  but  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri  lottery  of  Uncle  Sam's, 

and  Arkansas,  before  being  apparent  here.  The  prospect  that  the  opening  would 

In  these  mountains  are  minerals,  hunting  come  next  spring  seems  doomed  to  dis- 

parks,  and  considerable  forest  growths.  appointment.     The  progress  of  the  allot- 

While  the  total  amount  of  land  to  be  ment   and   survey   is  so  slow  that  it  is 

opened  is  practically  as  large  as  the  orig-  probable  that  the  date  will  not  be  earlier 

inal  Oklahoma,  the  reduction  by  reason  than  August  or  September,  1901.     When 

of  the  rough,  untillable  section  reduces  it  it  comes,  there  will  be  a  sight  worth  seeing, 

fully  one-third.  as  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  openings  on  so 

The  reservation  lies,  all  of  it,  west  of  a  extensive  a  scale, 

line  drawn  north  and  south  a  little  east  of  One  fond  dream  animates  the  people 

the  center  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.    Now  who  have   accomplished   so   much   in  a 

there  is  a  pretty  well  accepted  sentiment  single  decade — Statehood.     They  cannot 

in  those  States  that  this  line  is  about  as  understand  why  they  should  be  denied 

far  west  as  successful  agriculture — mean-  entrance  into  the  sisterhood  of  common- 

ing  grain-raising   as   distinguished   from  wealths  when  the  doors  have  been  opened 

stock-raising  or  mixed  farming — can  be  to  so  many  less  fitted  in  the  essentials  of 

carried  on,  one  year  with  another.     But  material  welfare.     The  new  census  shows 

the  rainfall  seems  to  be  better  distributed  that    Oklahoma    now   has   a   population 

and  more  generous  in  the  same  longitude  greater  than  eight  of  the  States  of  the 

as  one  goes  south,  so  that  this  section  Union,  and  only  a  few  thousand  less  than 

has  promise  of  good  crop  returns.     Then  five   others.      Even  should  the  enabling 

it  is  held  by  those  experienced  in  pros-  act  be  passed    at  once   and  immediate 

pectingthesenewlands  that  the  mountains  Statehood    be    secured     for     Oklahoma 

turn  back  and  temper  the  dreaded  "  hot  alone,  it  would,  with  its  present  rate  of 

winds  "  which  make  the  settler's  summer  growth,  have  at  the  time  of  securing  it  a 

anxious,  and  so  allow  the  crops  to  come  greater   population   than   a  dozen  other 

to  fruitage  in  greater  protection  on  the  States,  some  of  which  entered  the  Union 

prairies  north  of  the  range  than  elsewhere  at  the  Nation's  birth.      Here  are  some 

in  the  prairie  region.     The  lands  are  well  comparisons : 

watered  by  small  streams,  and  the  soil  is  Population. 

very  fertile  along  the  valleys — not  notably     Oklahoma 398,245 

so  elsewhere.     In  the  Indian  pastures  will     \^^^^ i^^'^i 

be  480,000  acres  of  land,  for  which  the  ud^:::::::::::::::::.:::::::::  itSl 

tribes  have  been  offered  by  the  cattlemen  Nevada  .................... . .  * . .   .    42,334 

a  rental  of  twenty  cents  an  acre — a  sum     North  Dakota 319,040 

that  will  give  the  Indians  a  good  income.     J^tah V^'^^ 

In  addition  there  will  also  be  the  income  W:!^mrng  .* .' .'  * .' .'  .* .' .' .'  .* .' '. .' .' .'  .* .' .'  * .' .' .' '  .*  .*    92;531 
from  the  lands  taken  in  severalty,  most  of 

which  will  also  be  rented.  On  the  east  of  Oklahoma  is  another  see- 
That  the  people  of  the  West  are  eager  tion  also  desirous  of  becoming  a  State — 
for  the  new  lands  is  evidenced  by  the  the  Indian  Territory.  There  also  are 
fact  that  men  have  been  camped  along  being  held  Statehood  conventions.  Two 
the  line  since  the  spring  of  1900.  They  parties  exist  in  both  Territories ;  one  advo- 
support  themselves  by  working  at  times  eating  separate  Statehood,  the  other  favor- 
and  by  hunting,  meanwhile  getting  ready  ing  a  union  into  one  commonwealth.  The 
for  the  run.  White  canvas-topped  wagons  double  Statehood  idea  is  most  popular  in 
are  drifting  southward  here  and  there  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  is  argued 
Oklahoma  and  the  States  to  the  north,  that  Oklahoma,  with  its  experience  and 
bearing  more  settlers.  Many  of  the  old  organization  in  politics  and  its  public  build- 
Oklahomans  who  are  selling  out  expect  ings,  would  probably  secure  the  capital  as 
to  secure  new  homes  at  the  opening,  well  as  control  the  offices  of  the  new  State, 
believing  that  their  other  experience  will  Oklahoma  naturally  inclines  toward  single 
assist  them  materially.    About  every  other  Statehood,  and  points  to  the  influence  that 
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would  accrue  to  a  powerful  commonwealth 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
would  form.  The  census  gives  the  In- 
dian Territory  a  population  of  391,960, 
so  that  the  single  State  formed  of  both 
would  have  not  only  an  area  of  about 
seventy  thousand  square  miles  (a  territory 
as  large  as  New  York  and  West  Virginia, 
or  as  all  the  New  England  States  with 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  added),  but  a 
population  of  eight  hundred  thousand, 
which  is  exceeded  by  only  twenty-nine  of 
the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union.  So 
strong  a  commonwealth,  with  the  low  taxes 
sure  to  attend  its  management,  would 
attract  capital  and  receive  an  advertise- 
ment that  would  lift  it  rapidly  upward  in 
every  department  of  business  and  social 
development     But  whether  Statehood  be 


single  or  double,  it  must  soon  come,  and 
will  add  to  the  already  substantial  condi- 
tions prevailing. 

Not  often  may  a  land  little  more  than 
a  decade  from  bare  prairie  present  so 
marvelous  a  showing  as  does  Oklahoma. 
Gifted  with  a  fertile  soil,  with  varied 
riches  beneath  the  surface  and  a  favoring 
climate  above  it ;  touching  the  tropics  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  colder  belt  on  the 
other ;  settled  by  people  who  prefer  pluck 
^o  display  and  exalt  industry  above  heroics, 
^ow  can  it  fail  to  fulfill  a  glorious  destiny  1 
That  it  has  a  marvelous  future  its  people 
believe,  and  they  await  in  confidence  the 
coming  years.  They  have  certainly  laid 
good  foundations,  and  richly  deserve  all 
the  prosperity  and  progress  that  can  come 
to  them. 
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THERE  is  in  Florence  a  little  trat- 
toria the  advantages  of  whose 
location  and  the  excellences  of 
whose  cookery  are  guarded  secrets  of  its 
patrons.  The  coziest  seat  is  open  to  the 
afternoon  sun — and  there  is  a  keen  chill 
to  the  shadow  at  this  season — and  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  Bell  Tower.  It 
is  but  a  step  to  a  busy  thoroughfare,  al- 
though a  world  removed  from  the  rush 
and  restlessness  of  the  crowd.  And  the 
coffee  is  very  good. 

I  had  come  there  one  afternoon  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
the  region  where  the  malign  sprite  that 
besets  spendthrifts  spreads  his  most  sub- 
tle lures.  Aieiios,  inlays,  enamels,  carved 
woods,  brass  sanctuary  lamps,  old  tapes- 
tries, brocades,  were  laid  alike  in  vain 
before  me.  I  even  shut  my  heart  to  a 
most  fascinating  old  watch,  with  an  elab- 
orately chased  hunting-case,  a  painted 
dial,  and,  in  the  back,  a  sweet-toned  gong 
whereon  a  manikin  of  silver  struck  the 
hours  with  a  tiny  silver  hammer.  And, 
avoiding  Scylla  in  the  Via  del  Giglio,  I 
fell  into  Charybdis  opposite  to  San  Lo- 
renzo. 

The  trap  for  my  ensnaring  was  a  torn, 
battered,  vellum-bound  manuscript.  The 
title-page  and  a  good  fourth  part  of  the 
text  gone,  the  pages   stained   here   and 


there  as  by  a  wine-pot  carelessly  set  down, 
the  writing  faded  almost  to  vanishing  by 
years — what  book  lover  could  deny  shelter 
to  so  forlorn  a  tome  ?  I  counted  out  the 
few  soldi  that  the  hag  at  the  stall  de- 
manded, tucked  the  volume  under  my 
arm,  and,  shamefaced  for  my  weakness, 
set  off  for  my  caff^  at  such  a  pace  that, 
for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  I  omitted  to 
stop  in  passing  and  gaze  at  the  Gate 
Beautiful  that  glorifies  //  mio  bel  San  Gio- 
vanni, Slinking  into  my  accustomed 
place  like  a  school-boy  caught  in  a  tru- 
ancy, I  read  in  the  volume  leisurely. 

It  was  part  verse,  part  prose.  I  turned 
the  pages  haphazard,  conning  the  lines 
not  without  a  sense  of  dim  reminiscence, 
and  presently  skipped  along  to  the  prose. 
The  crabbed  and  well-nigh  obliterated 
character  puzzled  me  at  first.  With 
neither  title,  punctuation,  nor  division 
into  parts,  the  faint  letters  but  slowly 
spelled  a  sense.  At  length  the  import  of 
the  words  dawned  on  me.  I  caught  my 
breath  and  turned  the  leaf  quickly  as  if 
needful  of  further  proof  of  what  I  had 
just  read.  The  confirming  words  swam 
before  my  eyes.  I  let  the  book  drop  open 
upon  the  table  and  strove  to  collect  my 
dazed  wits.  I  had  found  the  letters  of 
Boccaccio  to  Fiammettal 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  remained  thus 
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stupefied.  An  old  gentleman  came  into 
the  caff}  quietly  and  seated  himself  at 
the  table  with  me.  I  became  aware  of 
his  presence  suddenly,  adding  new  fear  to 
my  first  amazement  I  whipped  the  book 
under  my  coat  and  glared  at  the  intruder 
until  he  looked  up  with  a  polite  smile  and 
asked : 

"  Signor  }  virtuoso  /" 

"  Ah,  no,"  I  answered.  "  *  The  power 
is  weak,  and  great  alone  the  pleasure.' " 

He  nodded  recognition  of  the  quotation 
and  went  on  in  his  low,  well-modulated 
voice : 

"  But  you  read  something  of  interest  ?" 

**  Only  a  fragmentary  manuscript  that  I 
picked  up  near  the  Medicean  Palace,"  I 
said,  with  as  careless  a  tone  as  I  could 
command ;  "  I  have  not  yet  examined  it 
carefully." 

The  old  man  sipped  his  cappuccino  si- 
lently, and  after  a  few  moments  looked  up 
again.  He  must  have  had  an  eye  com- 
pelling as  the  Ancient  Mariner's,  for — 
knowing  that  I  hoped  vainly  for  a  refusal 
— I  felt  obliged  to  ask : 

"  Would  it  interest  you  to  look  at  it  ?" 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shriveled 
binding  his  expression  softened  as  though 
he  looked  on  a  familiar  sight,  and  he  took 
the  book  in  his  lank  hand  and  caressed 
the  pages  with  loving  touch. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  you  will  count 
this  a  fortunate  day.  I  also  have  not 
been  without  good  luck  in  my  time ;  and  if 
you  delight  in  such  things,  I  have  some 
trifles  at  home — tiella  casa — that  I  can  at 
some  time  show  you.  Or  if  you  have 
now  a  little  leisure  .  .  .  ?" 

I  could  not  choose  but  hear,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  out  into  the  broad  Cathedral 
Square. 

Afterward  it  all  seemed  to  me  confused 
as  a  remembered  dream.  I  know  not 
what  streets  we  walked  through.  We 
seemed  to  take  a  roundabout  way.  He 
broke  silence  once  only  that  I  remember — 
in  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata.  There, 
pointing  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  at  the 
deal  bambini  that  grace  the  facade  of  the 
Spedale  degli  Innocenti,  he  said : 

"  I  always  come  by  this  way  to  look  at 
them.     As  I,  they  keep  ever  of  one  age." 

We  came  at  length  into  the  Via  Torta, 
which  preserves  the  curve  of  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  amphitheater.  There  he 
turned  abruptly,  pushing  open  a  door  flush 


with  the  street  paving,  and  led  me  up  long 
flights  of  ill-lighted  stairs.  At  the  top  of 
the  house  he  ushered  me  into  a  room 
spacious  even  for  an  Italian  apartment 
The  long  wall  opposite  the  doorway  was 
covered  with  a  magnificent  tapestry.  The 
other  walls  were  lined  with  book-shelves 
to  half  their  height.  Above  were  pictures, 
framed  drawings  and  autographs,  and  a 
miscellany  of  literary  curios.  The  light 
streamed  straight  through  the  deep- 
embrasured  windows — ^the  sun  was  now 
sunk  so  low — and  fell  on  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  that  plashed  with 
soothing  murmur  on  a  small  rockery. 

*•  It  is  fed  from  a  running  brook  in 
Arden,"  said  my  guide.  And  taking  up 
a  stone  from  the  rockery,  he  continued : 
"  Such  were  the  volumes  of  sermons  the 
good  duke  found  there." 

I  glanced  up  at  the  old  man.  His  hair 
was  grizzled  but  by  no  means  white,  his 
beard  of  patriarchal  length,  and  his  com- 
plexion browned  from  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather.  His  features  were  Oriental 
and  his  expression  one  of  fine  intelli- 
gence. In  his  carriage,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  a  slight  stoop,  but  his  step  was  vigor- 
ous and  swift  His  speech  and  manner 
were  those  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  Feature,  accent,  nor  address 
afforded  a  certain  indication  of  either  race 
or  age. 

"  On  these  shelves,"  he  said,  going 
toward  the  window  wall,  "  are  the  volumes 
I  alluded  to.  These  are  Raphael's  hun- 
dred sonnets ;  this  is  the  essay  of  the 
initial  canti  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
which  the  poet  made  in  Latin  before  he 
trusted  his  genius  to  the  vital  Tuscan. 
And  this,  since  you  speak  English,  may 
interest  you  even  more.  It  is  Pepys's 
romance  *  Love  a  Cheate.'  I  pieced  it 
together  from  the  scraps  he  made  of  the 
manuscript.  It  was  delicate  work,  for,  you 
see,  he  has  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper." 

I  handled  the  volume  with  eagerness, 
trying  to  imagine  how  the  lively  Clerk  of 
the  Acts  persuaded  himself  to  mutilate  it 
that  January  night  when  he  made  all  things 
even  and  clear  in  the  world.  He  read  it 
over  first,  and  found  he  "  liked  it  well,  and 
wondered  a  little  at  myself  at  the  vein  at 
the  time  I  wrote  it,  doubting  I  cannot 
do  so  well  now  if  I  would  try."  Bound 
into  the  volume  were  the  songs  "  Beauty 
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Retire,"  "  It  is  Decreed/'  "  Gaze  not  on 
Swans,"  and  "Great,  Good,  and  Just." 
The  first  two,  my  guide  explained,  were 
probably  early  copies  of  the  originals  in 
the  Pepysian  Library ;  but  the  others,  the 
only  copies  extant. 

'*  All  the  books  on  this  wall,"  said  the 
venerable  collector,  "are  reputed  lost. 
Those  on  the  adjoining  shelves  are  inter- 
esting for  a  different  reason." 

He  put  into  my  hands  another  manu- 
script, written  in  Latin,  in  a  delicate 
seventeenth-century  hand  on  the  finest 
paper.  It  was  entitled :  Utraque  matins 
in  bentdicaido  clericus  inferioribus  neces- 
saria  est 

"  The  thesis  of  Aramis  1"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Even  so,"  answered  the  librarian. 
"  These  are  the  books  not  written  them- 
selves but  written  about  in  other  books. 
Here,  for  example,  are  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  English  divinity.  The  sermons 
of  Parson  Adam  and  those  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Honeyman,  published  at  the 
request  of  his  congregation.  And  that 
sweet  tract,  *  The  Washerwoman  of  Finch- 
ley  Conunon,'  by  Lady  Emily  Sheepshanks, 
sister-in-law  to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  the 
younger.  This  is  a  monograph  on  mo- 
nogamy by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Primrose ;  and 
these,  Ned  Softley's  poems  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Addison,  charming  for  its  veiled 
irony.  Here,  also,  are  the  verses  of 
Reginald  Bunthorne  and  the  lyrics  of 
Archibald  Grosvenor. 

"  Here  are  the  novels  of  David  Copper- 
field,  and  beside  them  *  The  Cantatrice  ' 
and  *The  Man  of  Two  Minds,'  by  Diana 
Warwick.  Of  *  Walter  Lorraine,'  Pen- 
dennis's  first  novel,  I  was  fortunate  to  get 
the  copy  that  belonged  to  his  uncle  the 
Major.  Calf  elegant,  and  the  pages  not 
all  cut,  you  observe.  This  is  *  The  Pil- 
grim's Scrip,'  by  Sir  Austin  Feveral,  a 
presentation  copy  to  Diaper  Sandoe.  The 
brochure  at  your  hand  is  the  famous  paper 
entitled  *  Speculations  on  the  Sources  of 
Hampstead  Ponds,  with  Some  Observa- 
tions on  the  Theory  of  Tittlebats,'  com- 
municated by  the  immortal  Pickwick  at 
an  early  meeting  of  the  club  that  bears 
his  name.  These  are  the  poems  of  Miles 
Coverdale,  and  these  the  collected  works 
of  Miss  Bunion,  *  Heartstrings,'  *  The 
Deadly  Nightshade,'  *  Passion  Flowers,' 
and  *  The  Orphan  of  Gozo,'  cut  up  by 
Mr.  Rigby  in  the  Quarterly  with  his  usual 


kindness.  From  this  work  some  extracts 
have  been  printed,  but  the  volume  itself  is 
still  in  the  manuscript.     It  is : 

BLOSSOMS  OF  THE  SOUL. 

A  Wreath  of  Verse  ;  OriginaL 

By  GIFTED    HOPKINS. 

A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown.— Gr/y. 

I  keep  *  Thoughts  on  the  Universe,'  by 
his  friend  Byles  Gridley,  near  to  it. 

"  These  are  principally  dramatic  works. 
This,  *The  Faithful  Fool,  A  Comedy, 
as  it  was  performed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Servants.  By  a  Person  of  Quality.  Lon- 
don, 1712,'  is  blotted  with  ink,  as  you 
see,  and  has  many  eraures  and  interpola- 
tions, stage  directions  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  author's  autograph.  There  were 
nine  copies  sold,  I  believe,  before  Colonel 
Esmond  had  the  rest  of  the  impression 
burned.  This  prompt  copy  he  took  with 
him  to  Virginia.  And  with  it  is  *  Carpe- 
zan,'  a  tragedy  by  his  American  grandson, 
George  Warrington.  In  the  same  volume 
is  the  drama  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  the  pamphlet  of 
sixty-four  pages  on  the  character  of  the 
Nurse's  deceased  husband  in  *  Romeo  and 
Juliet '  by  Mr.  Curdle,  containing  on  the 
fly-leaf  the  invitation  to  Nicholas  to  read 
Shakespeare  with  him  for  three  hours 
every  morning  before  breakfast 

"  Around  the  comer  are  books  whose 
associations  give  them  an  added  value. 
This  little  gem,  *  On  the  Malleability  of 
Fire,'  is  the  treatise  Dr.  Gulliver  picked 
up  in  the  Academy  of  Lagoda.  And  the 
quarto  yonder  on  the  second  shelf  is 
Shallow's  *  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets.' 
It  cost  me  only  four  shillings,  although  he 
valued  it  at  more  than  forty.  Next  to  the 
right  is  the  *  Book  of  Riddles  '  he  lent  to 
Mistress  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas, 
a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas.  The  col- 
lection of  tales  of  chivalry  below  was 
made  by  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

"  Over  this  book  Mrs.  Battle  sometimes 
unbent  her  mind  after  a  hand  at  whist. 
And  this  book  of  verses  is  said  to  be  so 
excellent  that,  in  addition  to  its  charm,  a 
jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  One 
singing  in  the  Wilderness  were  enough 
to  transform  it  into  Paradise  for  the 
Astronomer-Poet.  Brutus  read  in  this 
book  the  night  before  Philippi.  The  leaf 
is  turned  down  where  he  left  reading. 
And  this  ancient  jest-book  is  that  Polonius 
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gave  his  daughter  to  read,  that  show  of 
such  an  exercise  might  color  her  loneh- 
ness.  It  contains  the  original  version 
of  Squire  Hardcastle's  story,  '  The  Old 
Grouse  in  the  Gunroom.* 

"  The  set  in  uniform  binding  is  Colonel 
Newcomers  traveling  library:  BoswelFs 
Johnson,  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  both  with 
translations,  the  Spectator,  Don  Quixote, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

"  Just  to  your  right — there — the  water- 
stained  volume.  It  is  Prosperous  Book 
of  Magic,  the  only  volume  remaining  of 
the  library  he  thought  dukedom  large 
enough.  The  next  folio,  in  Nostradamus's 
handwriting,  is  the  work  on  necromancy 
that  once  belonged  to  the  learned  Dr. 
Faust;  and  the  third  is  the  Book  of 
Michael  Scott.  The  cover  is  still  stained 
with  the  blood  of  William  of  Deloraine. 

"  The  Gibbon,  in  eight  volumes,  red  and 
gold,  purple  ribbon  in  every  volume  to 
keep  the  place  where  you  left  off,  is  (of 
course)  the  copy  read  aloud  to  Mr.  Boffin 
by  Silas  Wegg. 

"  Here  is  an  odd  work,  inspired  equally 
by  Apollo  and  by  Ceres  :  '  Le  Po^te-Rotis- 
seur.*  'Tis  written  by  one  Ragueneau, 
at  one  time  candle-snuffer  of  Molifere's 
theater.  The  critical  preface  by  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  is  a  masterpiece.  The  adjacent 
volumes  are  the  poems  of  Lucien  de 
Rubempr^. 

"In  this  corner  are  mostly  modem 
works.  *  Sardonyx,'  Josslyn's  clever  tale  ; 
Sherlock  Holmes  on  Tobacco-Ashes,  a 
typical  recent  scientific  monograph,  com- 
pact, concise,  and  comprehensive.  For 
the  contrast,  I  have  put  it  beside  an  old- 
fashioned  bit  of  historical  writing,  *  The 
History  of  the  Punjaub,'  by  Colonel  Sir 
William  Dobbin,  C.B.^ 

"  These  legal  commentaries  are  the 
ones  turned  over  by  Bellario  and  Portia. 
The  bond  that  involved  the  famous  suit 
is  inserted  in  the  first  of  those  volumes. 
For  that  little  book,  which  then  lay  in  his 
chamber  window,  Benedict  sent  a  boy  to 
fetch  it  to  the  orchard.  That  is  a  copy 
of  the  works  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  long  owned  by  the  family  Von  Stol- 
zing,  a  noble  Franconian  house.  The  last 
of  the  race  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where 
he  married  Fraulein   Evchen   Pogner,   a 

«  J'he  collector  has  doubtless  added  by  this  time  T. 
Sandys's  books  "  On  Women  "  and  "  The  Wandering 
Child,"  which  had  not  yet  been  written  when  I  saw  this 
strange  library. 


goldsmith's  daughter  and  a  protegee  of 
Hans  Sachs.  The  file  of  the  '  Gazette  de 
Hollande  '  was  given  me  by  the  Fl)ring 
Dutchman. 

"  Pray  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
pictures.  The  angel  in  the  style  of  Giotto 
was  drawn  by  Dante  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  Beatrice's  death.  I  had  it  from 
the  poet's  last  patron,  Guido  da  Polenta, 
the  uncle  of  Francesca  da  Rimini.  That 
is  her  *  Galleotto '  just  below ;  beside 
Dante's  *  JEneid,* 

"  The  architectural  drawing  is  the 
design  for  the  fagade  of  the  Duomo  here 
in  Florence  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  erected 
during  the/S/i^s  upon  the  arrival  of  Leo  X. 
in  1 5 1 5.  The  other  drawings  have  merely 
a  personal  interest  I  sometimes  sit  as 
model  to  my  friends.  That  sketch  of  me 
is  by  Titian — simply  a  study  for  the  more 
finished  work  opposite. 

"  The  bust  that  so  resembles  Praxiteles's 
Faun  is  by  an  American  who  some  time 
since  lived  at  Rome — Kenyori.  It  is  a 
portrait  of  the  then  Count  of  Monte  Beni. 

"  These  are  principally  modern  English 
paintings.  This,  a  charming  *  Oberon  and 
Titania,'  by  J.  J.  Ridley  ;  it  comes  from 
the  Earl  of  Kew's  collection.  This  is 
Bagot's  *  Moon  Dial,'  and  these,  soldier- 
sketches  by  Heldar.  He  unfortunately 
became  blind,  you  know,  just  as  he  began 
to  do  better  work. 

"  Will  the  light  allow  you  to  examine 
this  autograph  ?  It  is  almost  faded  out, 
and  never  was  more  than  a  scribbled 
memorandum.  If  I  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
window — so.  *  A  man  can  smile  and 
smile  and  be  a  villain.'  Most  interest- 
ing, is  it  not?  It  lay  hidden  in  the 
Danish  archives  for  years,  and  then  passed 
to  the  University  Council  at  Wittenberg, 
where  I  found  it  when  I  studied  there. 

"  This  goblet,  parcel-gilt,  comes  from 
the  Dolphin  chamber  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern  in  Eastcheap.  'Twas  upon  it 
Falstaff  swore  upon  Wednesday  in  Whit- 
sun  week,  when  the  Prince  broke  Sir 
John's  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  sing- 
ing-man of  Windsor,  as  Mistress  Quickly 
was  washing  the  wound,  to  marr}'  her  and 
make  her  my  lady  his  wife.  The  salver, 
by  the  Florentine,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  is 
that  whereon  Rowena's  muffins  were 
served  by  a  kneeling  page,  she  having 
chosen  this  breakfast  cate  since  royal 
Alfred  baked  these  cakes;  at  least  so  it 
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is  chronicled  in  the  continuation  of  her 
veracious  history." 

The  old  man  gently  replaced  the  salver 
and  crossed  the  room  to  the  great  wall. 
Taking  a  corner  of  the  tapestry  in  his 
hand,  he  said : 

"  This  is  woven  after  a  lost  design  of 
Raphael.  The  light  is  quite  insufficient 
to  let  you  see  more  than  the  grace  of  the 
outiine.  It  covers  the  gem  of  my  collec- 
tion." 

And  he  slowly  drew  the  curtain  aside. 

"  This  is  the  Cartoon  of  the  Soldiers 
surprised  while  bathing  by  the  Pisans.  I 
have  searched  for  the  fragments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  I  still  lack  a  few — 
one  here,  to  the  left  below  the  center,  two 
farther  up  and  more  to  the  side,  and  the 
entire  right  lower  corner.  One  of  the 
most  important  I  have  at  last  traced  back 
here  to  Florence,  and  another,  I  believe, 
is  in  possession  of  a  Russian  nobleman. 
I  hope  to  have  them  all  in  time.  You 
see  the  force  of  the  composition.  I  regret 
that  it  is  too  dark  to  observe  the  details." 

He  let  the  tapestry  fall  and  walked 
with  me  towards  the  door.  As  I  turned 
to  bid  him  farewell,  I  noticed  an  old,  worn 
Ovid  in  a  most  sumptuous  binding. 

"  How  comes  this  to  have  so  rich  a 
dress  ?"  I  asked. 

"Have  you  forgotten  Jove  in  the 
thatched  house  ?"  he  replied.  "  Look  at 
the  name  written  in  front." 

It  was  Touchstone's  copy. 

Leaving  him  surrounded  with  his  mar- 
velous treasures,  I  walked  slowly  through 
the  deserted  streets.  I  lingered  in  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  wishful  to  return 
to  inquire  how  he  had  brought  together 


so  valuable  a  collection.  But  the  hour 
was  late.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  night.  As 
I  paused,  the  clouds  broke  and  the  moon 
shone  out  from  behind  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio.  And  the  tower  that,  beginning  in 
mid-air,  springs  from  the  overhanging 
battlement  into  the  heavens,  cast  a  shadow 
pointing  me  homeward.  I  followed  the 
omen. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  from  a 
refreshing  sleep,  I  realized  that  the  old 
bibliomaniac  had  never  once  let  go  of  my 
priceless  Boccaccio.  Nay,  before  my  very 
eyes,  he  had  placed  it  on  his  shelf  between 
Bach's  "  Passion  According  to  St.  John  " 
and  his  recovered  "  Tragedies  of  Eurip- 
ides," with  a  gesture  altogether  so  natural 
that  I  failed  to  observe  what  book  he  put 
there.  I  rushed  with  all  speed  to  the 
Via  Torta,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  house  I  had  entered  the  day  before. 
Room,  fountain,  books,  pictures,  the  veiled 
Cartoon  of  Michelangelo,  the  strange  cus- 
todian— all  had  vanished  1 

I  stood  bewildered  in  the  narrow  street 
until,  at  last,  a  friendly  hand  was  laid  upon 
my  shoulder.  It  was  M ,  the  best- 
informed  antiquary  in  Florence.  He,  if 
any  one,  could  direct  me  in  my  search. 

"  Whereabout  in  this  street  is  that 
wonderful  collection,"  I  cried,  "with  the 
great  Titian  portrait  of  an  old  man  with  a 
long  beard,  clothed  in  furs  and  sitting 
amid  his  books,  holding  a  letter  in  his 
hand  ?" 

"  What  old-wives'  tale  have  you  been 

listening  to  ?"  said  M .    "  That  Titian 

is  a  myth.  At  least,  there  used  to  be  such 
a  portrait,  but  it  is  long  since  lost.  Some 
say  it  now  belongs  to  its  original,  the 
Wandering  Jew." 
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VICTOR  HUGO,  in  his  poem  "  Les 
Enfants,"  prays  that  he  may  never 
see  the  summer  without  its  flowers, 
the  cage  without  birds,  the  hive  without 
bees,  nor  the  house  without  children  ;  and 
he  might  have  added,  among  these  things 
void  of  beauty  without  their  correlatives, 
the  niche  without  the  statue.  In  Amer- 
ican architecture  there  has  been  no  greater 
abuse  of  the  prerogative  of  the  architect 
than  that  of  leaving  undone,  with  the 
owner's  abetment,  things  he  started  out 
to  do.  In  his  plans  he  delights  us  with 
statues  adroitly  dispersed  among  elements 
otherwise  monotonous  ;  but  these  statues 
never  appear  in  the  completed  building, 
though  only  too  frequently  niches  are 
built  in  the  walls,  like  holes  in  a  cheese, 
and  become  permanent  reminders  of  per- 
fection dreamed  of  but  never  attained.  If 
New  Yorkers  had  no  other  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  new  Appel- 
late Court  House,  they  could  at  least  be 
thankful  for  this,  that  every  one  of  the 
twenty-odd  statues  provided  for  in  the 
original  plans  is  actually  in  place,  each 
fitting  perfectly  into  a  scheme  of  adorn- 
ment which  makes  the  facade  of  the  build- 
ing a  unique  example  of  combined  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  ornament. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  build- 
ing was  erected  were  most  favorable; 
there  was  no  competition, for  one  architect, 
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James  Brown  Lord  (whose  work  in  remod- 
eling some  court-rooms  in  the  Constable 
Building  brought  him  such  acclaim  that 
he  was  unhesitatingly  commissioned  to 
draw  the  plans),  had  entire  charge.  A  bill 
for  a  special  appropriation  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  put  through  the 
Legislature,  and  Mr.  Lord  was  left  free  to 
select  some  twenty-five  artists  and  sculptors 
who  were  in  his  estimation  most  competent 
to  execute  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 
To  their  sympathetic  co-operation  with 
him  is  due  that  harmonious  ensemble 
which  was  the  architect's  chief  desire  to 
attain.  This  harmony  is  seen  in  the  court- 
room, where,  on  entering,  the  impression 
received  is  that  this  is  the  work  of  one 
man  ;  later  we  discover  that  six  painters, 
a  glass-worker,  and  wood-carvers  took 
part  in  the  decorations.  In  every  part 
of  the  building  is  seen  this  same  unity ; 
there  are  no  breaks  of  monotonous  blank 
spaces,  though  there  are  perhaps  a  few 
blemishes.  The  capitals  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  columns  and  those  of  the  pi- 
lasters behind  crowd  unnecessarily  on 
one  another,  though,  indeed,  this  might 
be  argued  as  a  purposeful  planning  meant 
to  suggest  largeness  of  form,  so  that 
the  end,  which  is  only  fifty  feet  wide, 
shall  not  look  emaciated  in  compari- 
son with  the  Twenty-fifth  Street  front, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long. 
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Again,  the  balustrades  of  the  railing  on 
the  sidewalk  and  upon  the  attic  are  un- 
classical  and  ugly  in  shape,  smacking  of 
the  turning-lathe  at  every  bulging;  and 
the  Twenty-fifth  Street  entrances  are  some- 
what narrow.  But,  with  these  few  excep- 
tions, the  details,  decorative  and  sculptural, 
are  worked  out  with  a  scholarly  view  to 
their  adding  richness  whenever  possible ; 
the  spirit  of  classical  symmetry  is  stamped 
on  every  space ;  everywhere  follow  harm9- 
niously,  one  after  the  other,  on  capital, 
cornice,  and  ceiling,  richly  molded  bands 
of  eg^  and  dart,  the  fret,  the  meander,  and 
the  acanthus. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Lord's  work  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the 
fact  that  the  designs 
for  his  architectural 
embellishments  were 
connected  with  recog- 
nized basal  architec- 
tural forms,  carried 
out  with  appropriate 
ornament ;  for,  as 
Charles  Lamb  found- 
ed his  design  for  the 
Dewey  Arch  upon 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  so 
Mr.  Lord  chose  a 
regular  Corinthian 
model  for  the  Court- 
House.  The  build- 
ing is  of  New  England 
marble,  and  there  are 
six  Corinthian  col- 
umns and  a  pedi- 
ment on  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  four  columns 
and  four  pilasters  on 
Madison  Avenue,  the 
main  building  being 
comparatively  simple, 
with  an  attic  support- 
ing the  sculptures, 
which  consist  of 
two  main  groups, 
"Peace"  and  "Jus- 
tice," and  a  row  of 
figures  representing 
the  lawgivers  of  dif- 
ferent races. 

If  we  could  strip 
our  city  buildings  of 
their  metal  copings 
and  replace  them 
with      figures      like 
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these,  how  changed  would  the  sky-lines 
become  1  For  in  looking  up  at  these 
imposing  statues  the  sky,  by  contrast, 
seems  to  take  on  the  intense  blue  of  the 
Italian  sky,  and  almost  we  find  Nature  and 
Art  in  sympathy — a  condition  of  things 
rarely  attained  in  a  large  city. 

Mr.  Ruckstuhl,  the  sculptor  of  the 
group  of  "  The  Army  "  on  the  Dewey 
Arch,  was  in  charge  of  the  sculptural 
adjuncts  for  the  Court-House.  The  fig- 
ures of  "  Force  "  and  "  Wisdom  "  which 
flank  the  entrance  were  modeled  by  him. 
They  seem  to  be  overcharged  with 
detail ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  placed  nearer  the  spectator  than  the 
other  statues,  this 
may  not  be  objec- 
tionable. He  makes 
"  Force  "  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  military 
force  of  the  Nation, 
ready  to  answer  the 
call  of  "Wisdom," 
but  slightly  drawing 
his  sword  toward 
himself  to  suggest 
the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  power.  "  We 
must  not  use  force 
till  just  laws  are  de- 
fied "  is  cut  on  the 
plinth.  The  head  of 
"  Force  "  is  a  com- 
positeof  Grant,  Miles, 
and  Admiral  Bunce. 
"  W^isdom  "  points  to 
the  text,  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Book  of 
W^isdom — "Every  law 
not  based  on  wisdom 
is  a  menace  to  the 
State."  Mr.  Ruck- 
stuhl further  explains 
the  motives  of  his 
statues  as  follows : 
"  Wisdom  and  force 
alone  produce  the 
triumph  of  law — the 
prevalence  of  justice, 
the  prevalence  of 
peace,  and  finally 
the  fruits  of  peace. 
Hence  *  W^isdom '  and 
*  Force  *  are  at  the 
foundation  of  the 
Court-House."  From 
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these  two  cx)lumns  the  mind  is  led  up  to 
a  tympanum  containing  an  allegory  of 
the  "  Triumph  of  Law ;"  this  is  crowned 
by  a  group  of  "  Justice."  A  similar  group 
of  "  Peace  "is  placed  on  the  east  end. 

Daniel  Chester  French  is  the  sculptor 
of  this  group  of  "  Justice  ;"  it  is  worthy  to 
be  reckoned  as  equal  to  his  **  Peace  "  on 
the  Dewey  Arch,  the  statue  of  "  Liberty  " 
at  the  World's  Fair,  "  Washington  "  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  "  Death  Staying  the 
Hand  of  the  Sculptor  "  in  Boston.  Justice 
itself  is  not  perhaps  so  nicely  balanced  as 
whe  Columbian  goddess,  for  she  holds  in 
each  hand  a  torch  level  with  her  head, 
making  the  pose  slightly  archaic,  and  her 
face,  looking  down,  has  neither  the  definite 
strength  of  the  "  Liberty  "  nor  the  sweet- 
ness of  "  Peace  "  on  the  Arch.  But  the 
figure  is  truly  monumental,  and  the  per- 
pendicular sides  of  the  plinth  on  which 
she  stands,  together  with  the  upright 
torches,  by  their  vertical  lines  bring  the 
group  very  properly  into  a  unison  with  the 
severe  architectural  forms  of  the  building. 
This  quality,  which  some  of  the  more 
flamboyant  statues  on  the  building  lack, 
is  completed  by  the  two  male  figures  in 
entire  repose  at  her  feet,  one  reading  a 
book  of  law,  the  other  resting  content 
as  it  were  in  his  strength,  and  both  mod- 
eled with  muscular  fullness.  They  form 
the  base  of  a  triangle  of  which  "  Justice's  " 
head  is  the  apex,  and  which,  though  in  no 
way  too  obvious,  is  easily  discernible  by 
the  expert ;  the  whole  composing  a  mass 
that  has  been  tried  and  found  acceptable 
since  the  days  of  perfect  Grecian  art. 
Mr.  French  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  saw  to  the  erection  of  his 
"  Washington,"  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Paris  Exposition.  He  is  busy  at  present 
on  several  commissions,  among  them  six 
figures  for  the  State  Court-House  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  new  doors  for  the 
Congressional  Library. 

Upon  the  attic  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Street 
front  stand  eight  statues ;  several  of  them 
are  by  sculptors  who  have  done  previous 
work  on  the  Dewey  Arch,  "  Mohammed," 
by  Charles  A.  Lopez  (who  made  the 
group  of  "  The  East  Indies,"  north  of  the 
Arch),  being  that  nearest  the  west.  The 
Moslem  prophet  wears  Oriental  robes  and 
holds  a  large  scimitar.  Viewed  from 
every  side,  no  disturbing  masses  mar  the 
repose  of  this  calm  figure.     Following  it 


comes  E  C.  Potter's  "  Zoroaster,"  and  the 
great  occult  is  somewhat  more  animated 
than  the  other  figures.  His  gesticulating 
right  hand  hides  his  face  from  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  spectators,  but  from  the  ex- 
treme east  he  appears  dramatic. 

In  "  Alfred  the  Great,"  J.  S.  Hartley 
(who  modeled  the  figures  of  Commodore 
Perry  on  the  Arch)  has  conceived  the 
father  of  English  education  as  a  stalwart 
Saxon,  bearded,  long-haired,  a  crown  on 
his  head,  a  long  cloak  flowing  from  his 
shoulders,  holding  a  sword  against  his 
breast,  and  a  book,  presumably  of  his 
Anglo-Saxon  translations,  in  his  left  hand. 
This  is  dignified  and  carefully  finished  in 
detail. 

"  Lycurgus,"  by  George  E.  Bissell,  is 
next ;  the  Spartan  seems  to  support  too 
heavy  draperies  in  the  upper  part,  though 
the  lines  of  the  toga  are  good.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  scroll ;  his  left  hand 
grasps  his  toga  as  an  orator  to-day  grasps 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  while  addressing  an 
audience. 

Then,  to  the  right,  east  of  French's 
group,  stands  the  classical  figure,  again 
in  a  toga,  of  "  Solon,"  the  Grecian  father 
of  jurisprudence,  by  Herbert  Adams, 
whose  figure  of  "  Victory  "  from  the  Con- 
gressional Library  was  repeated  at  the  foot 
of  the  masts  north  and  south  of  the  Arch. 

Then  follows  "Louis  IX.,"  by  John 
Donoghue.  Louis  IX.  is  justly  selected 
to  represent  the  Gauls,  as  virtually  the 
founder  of  French  law  ;  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  code  into  France.  Mr. 
Donoghue's  figure  is  perhaps  less  pictur- 
esque than  might  be  expected  in  these 
days  when  the  great  Rodin  is  showing  us 
how  tremendously  powerful  and  monu- 
mental character-sculpture  may  be.  Its 
action  is  more  violent  than  that  of  the 
others ;  the  left  hand  seems  imnecessarily 
extended ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  scroll 
with  conspicuous  volutes,  and  the  drapery 
falls  heavily  from  the  shoulders. 

Augustus  Lukeman  (designer  of  "  Gush- 
ing "  on  the  Dewey  Arch),  in  his  "  Manu," 
has  availed  himself  of  the  modern  note, 
as  the  work  seems  almost  painted  in 
marble,  d  la  Sargent,  and  has  given  us 
a  hooded  figure  like  that  painter's 
"  Hosea  "  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
No  doubt  we  would  invite  criticism  for 
inconsistency  should  we,  just  after  men- 
tioning  Rodin,  say   that   this  statue   is 
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a  trifle  too  modem ;  not  because  Mr. 
Lukeman  has  taken  up  a  modern  note  and 
rung  variations  on  it,  but  because  he  has 
over-emphasized  the  drapery  rather  than 
the  character.  We  hazard  the  guess  that, 
since  few  who  see  the  building  know  who 
Manu  was,  and  since  on  that  account 
strong  abstract  characterization  would 
have  been  as  acceptable  to  them  as  feigned 
portraiture,  Mr.  Lukeman  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  create  a  credible  abstract ; 
perhaps  he  did  indeed  intend,  in  hiding 
the  figure  and  almost  hiding  the  face  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hood,  to  convey  rather 
the  personification  of  mystery,  as  his  law- 
giver is  the  only  one  of  the  ten  who  is 
purely  l^endary.  The  statue  depends 
for  its  effect,  more  than  do  the  other 
figures,  upon  the  time  of  day  that  it  is 
lighted  ;  much  of  the  time  the  face  is  in 
shadow,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  sun, 
striking  the  features,  brings  them  out  in  a 
picturesque  aspect  And  since  the  use  of 
shadow  in  architectural  sculpture  is  some- 
thing of  which  the  possibilities  are  hardly 
known  in  this  country,  Lukeman  has  at 
least  made  a  successful  experiment  therein 
— an  experiment  which  may  serve  as  a  text 
for  other  sculptors  to  work  upon. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
Mr.  Lord  has  more  than  once  in  the  press 
and  in  speeches  emphasized  the  value  of 
an  architect's  being  able  to  select  his 
sculptors,  and  this  building  is  probably 
far  more  successful  for  that  reason  than 
It  would  be  had  these  sculptors  been 
assigned  their  subjects  by  competition, 
yet  it  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved,  in 
this  country,  as  to  whether  a  number  of 
sculptors  can,  without  very  special  effort, 
produce  a  perfectly  harmonized  ensemble. 
The  main  difficulty  is  that  the  point  of 
view  as  to  treatment  frequently  differs  in 
the  minds  of  divers  artists.  Had  Mr. 
Lukeman,  for  example,  designed  all  the 
figures  on  the  attic,  the  figure  of  "  Manu  " 
might  have  been  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  rest,  which  also  might  have  been  sug- 
gestive in  treatment.  But  in  contrast  to 
Mr.  Hartley's  realistic  treatment  of  "Alfred 
the  Great  "  Mr.  Lukeman 's  "  Manu  "  seems 
a  trifle  out  of  key. 

The  hst  figure  is  that  of  "  Justinian," 
by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown.  Pediment  groups 
by  M.  M.  Schwartzott  are  above  the 
windows  of  the  entranceway ;  they  are 
rather  small  in  treatment,  and  represent 


"  Morning,"  "  Noon,"  "  Evening,"  and 
"  Night." 

A  tympanum  group,  "  The  Triumph 
of  Law,"  by  Charles  Niehaus  (who  mod- 
eled the  group  on  the  Dewey  Arch 
entitled  "  The  Return  "),  surmounts  the 
six  columns  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Street 
portico.  It  is  full  of  symbolism;  here 
are  the  tablets  of  the  law,  a  crescent 
moon,  a  ram.  Father  Time  wdth  his  scythe, 
an  owl,  tablets  of  the  law,  etc.,  etc 

At  the  Madison  Avenue  end  of  the  build- 
ing four  caryatides  by  Thomas  Shields 
Clark,  representing  the  four  seasons,  sup- 
port the  cornice.  They  could,  perhaps, 
have  more  severity  of  line  and  thus  be 
more  fully  supporting  elements,  but  they 
have  much  beauty  in  detail  and  proper 
repose. 

Above  them  the  group  "  Peace,"  by 
Carl  Bitter,  surmounts  the  cornice  over 
the  Madison  Avenue  end.  The  goddess's 
arms  are  lifted  and  she  holds  up  an 
olive  branch  supporting  a  cornucopia; 
below  her,  at  her  right,  is  a  seated  woman's 
figure,  almost  nude,  holding  a  fasces ;  but 
this  figure  is  a  trifle  disturbing,  seeming 
almost  about  to  rise,  and  the  imminence 
of  such  action  in  a  cornice  figure  of  course 
arouses  in  the  spectator  a  fear  that  it 
may  fall.  The  arms  of  the  figure  "  Peace  " 
are  bent  at  an  ugly  angle,  and  its  drapery 
is  not  pleasingly  disposed;  the  pose  oi 
the  seated  man  is  alert  and  may  be  seen 
well  from  the  sidewalk,  and,  like  Mr. 
French's  men,  the  figure  is  well  modeled. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bitter 
modeled  the  dramatic  group  of  Uncle 
Sam's  marine  gunners  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  representing  "  The  Combat  "  on  the 
Dewey  Arch,  and  we  are  prone  to  think 
that  Mr.  Bitter  will  in  the  future  distinguish 
himself  as  the  sculptor  of  the  nude  male 
figure. 

To  the  left  (north)  of  this  group  is  the 
figure  of  "  Confucius,"  by  Philip  Martiny 
(author  of  "  The  Call  to  Arms  "  on  the 
Arch).  It  is  perhaps  a  conventional 
Chinaman  rather  than  a  great  conception 
of  the  philosopher,  but  the  hands  are  ex- 
pressive and  the  folds  of  the  embroidered 
robes  are  finely  modeled.  Martiny  is  a 
pupil  of  St.  Gaudens,  and  is  now  at  work 
on  a  monument  to  the  late  Garret  A. 
Hobart,  for  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

To  the  left  is  the  figure  of  "  Moses," 
by  William  Couper  (author  of  the  panel 
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*•  Protection  of  our  Country  "  on  the  Arch), 
a  gentleman  more  debonair  than  Michel- 
angelo's creation,  but  wearing  the  same 
dressing-gown  and  having  an  unmistakable 
Angelo  wrist 

Opposite  the  doorway,  on  entering  the 
building,  we  see  a  narrow  frieze  painted 
in  flat  masses  of  primary  greens,  yellows, 
and  blues  in  the  Pompeian  manner.  It 
is  "  The  Law  of  Nations,"  by  H.  Siddons 
Mowbray,  and  shows  his  high  craftsman- 
ship.    With  peculiar  chronology,  it  begins 


with  "  Mosaic  Law ;"  then  follows  "  Egyi> 
tian,"  "  Greek,"  and  "  Roman,"  "  Law  of 
the  Abstract,"  "  Byzantian,"  "  Norman," 
and  *'  Common  "  law.  Connecting  the  dif- 
ferent periods  is  a  purely  decorative  winged 
female  figure  carrying  part  of  a  scroll 
which  meanders  through  the  successive 
panels.  Perhaps  the  decoration  is  stiff 
and  fiat,  and  the  more  animated  groups 
of  Robert  Reid  (*'  Peace,"  "  Justice,"  and 
"  Prosperity ")  and  of  W.  L.  Metcalf 
('*  Justice "    and    **  The    Punishment    of 
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Discord  ")  seem,  at  a  casual  glance,  more 
interesting,  but  in  reality  they  have  the 
character  of  large  easel  paintings,  while 
Mr.  Mowbray's  painting  is  essentially  a 
mural  decoration.  On  the  southern  wall 
are  two  figures  of  "  Justice  "  and  "  Law  " 
by  C.  Y.  Turner,  well  known  by  his  mural 
decorations  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
Manhattan  Hotels. 

Lighting  the  court-room  we  find  a  round 
dome  of  white  and  amber  glass,  designed, 
with  the  side  windows,  by  Maitland  Arm- 
strong. Three  large  panels  face  the 
judges'  dais,  and  behind  it  is  a  frieze  by 
Kenyon  Cox,  connected  with  these  panels 
by  sixteen  upright  small  frieze  panels  by 
Joseph  Lauber,  typifying  the  attributes  of 
Righteous  Judgment,  Truth,  Perspicuity, 
etc.,  and  two  long  panels  by  George  W. 
Maynard,  representing  the  seals  of  the 
State  and  cit}'  of  New  York.  The  last, 
we  understand,  were  hastily  executed,  this 
artist  not  having  been  called  in  till  the 
last  minute;  they  are,  indeed,  less  decora- 
tive than  Mr,  Maynard's  figures  in  the 
Waldorf  caf^,  but  they  have  color  qual- 
ity suflScient  to  connect  them  satisfactorily 
wirh  the  other  decorations.  Mr.  Lauber's, 
figures  are  in  some  places  pretty  and 
graceful,  if  not  strong  nor  particularly 
mural. 

They  represent  "  The  Attributes  of  the 
Law."  On  the  north  wall,  left,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  frieze  by  Kenyon  Cox,  is  "  Mod- 
eration ;"  then,  in  regular  order  to  the 
right,  follow  "  Veneration,"  "  Perspicuity," 
"  Eloquence,"  "  Reticence,"  "  Research," 
"  Unity,"  and  "  Fortitude."  On  the  south 
wall,  "  Justice,"  "  Truth,"  ''  Philosophy," 
"  Courage,"  "  Patriotism,"  "  Logic," 
"Knowledge,"  and  "Prudence."  Four 
end  panels  represent  the  "  Four  Cardinal 
Virtues ;"  "  Moderation  "  or  "  Temper- 
ance "  holding  up  the  restraining  bridle 
and  curb-bit  as  a  symbol ;  "  Fortitude,"  a 
young  man,  one  arm  resting  upon  the 
hilt  of  a  sword  entwined  with  oak,  the 
other  resting  on  two  volumes,  the  upper- 
most being  inscribed  "  Lex  Suprema,"  the 
lower  "  Lex  Civitatis,"  signifying  readi- 
ness to  defend  the  Supreme  Law  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  Laws  of  the  Lo- 
cality. "Justice"  is  represented  by  a 
female  figure  upholding,  instead  of  the 
traditional  scales,  a  tablet  with  the 
inscription  "  Diligite  Justitiam  qui  Judi- 
catis  Erram  "  (Pay  diligent  love  to  Jus- 


tice, ye  who  adjudicate  the  affairs  of  this 
earth).  "  Prudence  "  is  in  an  attitude  of 
admonition,  holding  in  one  hand  a  com- 
pass as  a  symbol  of  exactness  and  meas- 
ure. "Truth"  is  represented  in  the 
traditional  way,  holding  up  the  mirror  lo 
nature.  "  Philosophy "  is  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced years,  a  scroll  across  his  knee, 
contemplating  a  skull  held  in  one  hand, 
while  in  the  other  he  holds  a  sprig  of 
apple-blossom,  the  flower  which  precedes 
the  fruit;  the  ideaBei||^^^^epr^eot 
Philosophy  as  conc^^^^^^^Hk  entire 
question  of  existence^^^^^^^B^  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  pralHH^^|Ai^ 
"  Philosophy,"  which  was  meai^^^^^H 
brace  all  its  subdivisions  as  framCT^H 
Aristotle.  "  Courage  "  is  the  young  ^l| 
vid,  with  stone  and  sling ;  "  Patriotism," 
a  boy  holding  the  shield  and  sword  of  his 
protector ;  "  Knowledge,"  a  female  figure 
bearing  the  lighted  torch  and  a  tablet 
with  the  inscription  "  Fax  Mentis  Incen- 
dium  Gloriae  "  (The  torch  of  the  mind  is 
the  flame  of  glory).  "  Veneration  of  the 
Law  "  is  a  young  Roman  bearing  the  tab- 
let "  Lex  "  and  firmly  grasping  a  sword 
in  its  defense ;  "  Perspicuity,"  a  female 
figure  upholding  and  gazing  through  a 
transparent  sphere ;  "  Eloquence,"  in  the 
act  of  pleading,  document  in  hand; 
"  Reticence  "  in  a  firm  posture  drawing  a 
veil  across  his  mouth ;  "  Research  "  is  a 
female  figure  studying  several  tomes; 
"  Unity,"  a  youth  holding  two  swords  to- 
gether by  the  blades,  the  blades  mt 
crossed — also  supporting  a  bundle  of 
staves. 

"  Statute  Law,"  "  Plenty  Rewarding 
Industry,"  and  "  Peace  and  Commerce  " 
are  by  Kenyon  Cox.  His  firm  draughts- 
manship, the  graceful  lines  in  the  drapery, 
a  thoughtfully  wrought  out  composition 
with  striking  symbolism,  indicate  a  master 
workman.  When  he  introduces  a  laurel 
wreath,  a  cornucopia,  an  hour-glass,  a 
fasces,  a  plumet,  caduceus,  oak-branch, 
and  an  oar,  he  paints  these  symbols  with- 
out going  to  that  extreme  of  flatness  which 
suggests  the  oilcloth  pattern,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  that  realism  which  belongs 
to  the  easel  picture. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield  shows  his  famit 
idLTity  with  the  Renaissance  detail  in  his 
large  panel — the  right-hand  one  of  the 
three  facing  the  judges'  dais.  No  famil- 
iar modernity  of  type  is  discordant  with 
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its  poetic  conception.  The  central  figure, 
"  Justice,"  white-robed,  of  the  Mary  An- 
derson typCy  with  rich  chestnut  hair,  deep- 
set  eyes,  clear-cut  nose  and  mouth,  square 
jaw,  and  slender  throat,  drawing  her 
sword  from  the  scabbard,  stands  as 
though   pronouncing  judgment.     A  sup- 


JOSEPH   LAUBER 

pliant  woman  clad  in  green  (**  Appeal  ") 
kneels,  her  back  to  the  spectators,  bef o  e 
Justice.  Lawyers,  bewigged  and  gowned 
(one  Alexander-Hamilton-like  in  aspect), 
stand  on  either  side  of  her,  while  two 
floating  figures  in  diaphanous  drapery  of 
groen  and  rose  color  are  crowning  her. 
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The  lawyers  wear  black  gowns,  which  the  ('*  Common  Law")  brocade,  which  is  richly 
red  seals,  pendent  from  the  record  books  figured.  Two  nude  children  in  the  fore- 
they  hold,  relieve.  With  these  simple  ground  hold  escutcheons  entwined  with 
colors  in  the  main  figures  of  the  group,  streamers  bearing  the  legend  "  Uphold 
the  artist  uses  color  lavishly  in  the  green  the  right,  prevent  the  wrong." 
toga  of  the  Roman,  the  bishop's  (**  Canon-  The  left-hand  panel  is  E.  H.  Simmons's 
ical  Law")  purple  robe  and  crooked  staff,  "  Justice  of  the  Law" — "Justice,"  erect 
and    in    the    long-haired    Anglo-Saxon's     and    alert,    with     her    arms    about    the 

shoulders  of  "Peace"  and  "Plenty." 

"  Plenty  "  holds  fruit,  and  to  her  right 
are  a  workman  and  his  wife  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  at  her  feet  is  a 
young  child  playing  with  a  rabbit 
(the  animal  with  its  pink  eyes  par- 
ticularly well  painted)  and  a  fox.  A 
spray  of  lilies  lies  at  the  feet  of 
"  Peace,"  whose  gaze  is  riveted  on 
a  male  figure  typical  of  "  Discord," 
held  back  by  "  Fear."  Two  boys  in 
the  foreground  support  a  shield  and 
a  fasces ;  wingless  cherubs,  holding 
books  of  law,  and  one  holding  a  pair 
of  scales  as  well,  and  encircled  with 
ribbons  which  give  them  a  buoyant 
effect,  hover  over  "  Justice."  The 
fully  patterned  draperies  of  "  Peace  " 
and  "  Plenty  "  have  given  Mr.  Sim- 
mons a  chance  to  display  some  brill- 
iant brush  work ;  this  panel  is  per- 
haps technically  the  best  painting  in 
the  room.  Its  russet-tinctured  tones 
are  in  perfect  tune  with  the  parti- 
colored marble  of  the  walls,  and 
there  is  that  uncertainty  about  the 
pattern  that  asserts  itself  and  then  is 
lost  in  a  modeling  shadow,  which 
belongs  to  the  best  kind  of  easel 
picture,  and  yet  realism  of  texture  of 
the  stuff  is  not  carried  so  far  that  the 
canvas  ceases  to  be  mural.  In  the 
faces  there  is  much  thought  dis- 
played ;  the  expression  of  "  Peace  " 
is  one  of  calm  reliance,  and  the  gen- 
eral pose  of  her  head  is  quite  monu- 
mental. It  is  a  head  that  might  be 
selected  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and 
published  as  a  fragment  The  head 
of  "  Justice  "  is  well  poised,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  suggestive 
of  the  Zaza  role,  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  modern. 

"  Justice  "  stands,  as  in  the  panels, 

in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Walker's  central 

panel,  but    instead    of   the    floating 

figures  above  we  see  the  inscription 
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Standing  put  forth  her  voice  ?  By  me 
princes  rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the 
judges  of  the  earth."  *•  Justice  "  has  her 
mouth  slightly  open,  as  if  uttering  the 
words  of  the  text.  To  indicate  that  love 
is  concomitant  with  "  Justice,"  a  figure  of 
Eros  steps  before  her  with  his  hand  ex- 
tended in  charming  concord  with  hers. 
On  the  right  of  an  old  man,  two  youths 
and  two  women  look  hopefully  toward 
**  Justice ;"  but  on  the  left  a  seated  figure 
droops  his  head  in  despondency  while  a 
pinioned  figure  touches  him  with  a  message 


of  hope.  The  pink,  white,  and  lilac  dra- 
peries are  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
other  panels,  and  there  is  just  the  slightest 
feeling  that  they  are  unnecessarily  simple. 
If  they  were  used  in  a  small  easel  picture, 
they  would  be  quite  adequate,  but  in  their 
large  canvas  we  think  that  they  would 
bear  more  amplification.  Howbeit,  in  itself 
the  color  is  charming,  and  the  face  of 
"  Justice  "  and  the  figure  of  "  Eros  "  alone 
warrant  the  canvas's  existence. 

The  judges'  dais  is  of  dark  carved  oak. 
The  ceilings  of  both  the  court- room  and 
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the  fentrance  hall,  heavy  in  gold,  applied 
on  an  under-painting  of  red,  promising  to 
retain  their  brilliancy  for  generations  to 
come,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
dark  saffron  siena  marble,  with  which 
all  the  walls  are  veneered. 

The  decorators  have  been  'mindful  of 
the  warm  tints  in  the  side  walls.  Mr.  Cox 
has  been  lavish  of  yellow  and  Mr.  Reid 


design  ia.  portico  with  four  Ionic  pillars; 
and  the  lecturer's  comment  was  that  so 
often  the  difference  between  a  beautiful 
building  and  an  ugly  one  is  just  the  differ- 
ence between  a  few  Ionic  pillars  or  none 
at  all — a  truism  which  students  of  munici- 
pal architecture  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind.  We  must  remember  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  not  very  different  from  many 
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has  introduced  in  the  draperies  of  "  Peace  " 
and  "  Plenty  "  a  mottled  pattern  of  purple 
and  ochre. 

A  speaker  at  the  Architectural  League 
once  said  that  a  rival  asserted  that  another 
architect  had  obtained  the  commission  to 
build  a  certain  prominent  building  solely 
because  of  his  having  introduced  into  his 


a  Grecian  temple  save  for  its  figures  in 
its  pediment  and  metopes ;  that  the  Erech- 
theum  would  be  nothing  save  for  its  cary- 
atides. And  Mr.  Lord  is  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  his  good  taste  in  building,  as 
it  were,  a  frame  for  some  fine  pictures  and 
a  pedestal  for  not  a  few  imposing  pieces 
of  sculpture. 
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QUEEN  VICTORI A  is  the  first  con- 
stitutional sovereign  who  ever  sat 
on  the  English  throne.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  the  sovereigns 
of  England  have  been  supposed  to  hold 
power  by  the  will  and  the  choice  of  their 
I>eople  and  not  by  divine  right.  None  the 
less,  however,  did  all  the  Hanoverian 
monarchs,  down  to  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  strenuously  and  stubbornly  per^ 
sist  in  ruling,  or  trying  to  rule,  their  people 
on  the  principle  of  divine  right,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  Oriental  Commanders  of 
the  Faithful,  or  Legitimist  Bourbon  Kings. 
William  Pitt  the  younger,  who  was  as  much 
in  advance  of  his  age  as  Fox  or  Burke  on 
questions  of  religious  freedom,  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  give  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  again  worry  his  royal  master 
George  the  Third  with  any  talk  about  the 
political  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics', because  George  had  already  made 
up  his  great  mind  against  any  project  of 
that  sort,  and  it  would  put  him  out  of 
temper  and  might  bring  on  another  attack 
of  madness  if  his  Minister  were  to  approach 
him  with  any  such  proposals.  Even  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Fourth  nothing 
but  the  serious  danger  of  a  popular  revo- 
lution, in  which  some  of  the  great  nobles 
at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement  might 
have  been  compelled  to  take  part  with  the 
people  against  the  sovereign,  could  have 
prevailed  on  William  to  give  up  his  objec- 
tion to  the  formation  of  a  really  represent- 
ative Parliament. 

King  William  had  no  children  to  suc- 
ceed him  on  the  throne,  and  the  young 
Princess  Victoria,  his  niece,  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  mother  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  she  was  destined  to  be 
Queen  of  England.  The  young  Princess 
received  a  thoroughly  sound  domestic 
education.  She  lived  under  the  close  and 
loving  guardianship  of  her  mother,  and 
saw  but  little  of  the  Court  society  of  those 
days — a  society,  indeed,  which  was  hardly 
suited  to  develop  the  purer  and  nobler 
qualities  of  a  girl.  When  the  Princess 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  she  was  still 
only  a  girl  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 


years  of  age,  and  she  at  once  won  the 
praise  and  the  admiration  of  the  experi- 
enced statesmen  surrounding  her  by  the 
quiet  dignity  and  composure  of  her  de- 
meanor. She  seems  to  have  set  herself 
to  work  at  once  at  the  study  of  all  that 
belongs  to  the  business  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign ;  and  a  constitutional  sovereign 
she  has  been  from  first  to  last.  Queen 
Victoria's  own  journals  and  published  let- 
ters give  us  a  very  full  account  of  her 
earlier  days  as  a  Queen,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother,  and  such  books  as  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Late  Prince  Con- 
sort "  enable  us  to  have  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  feelings,  her  judgments, 
and  her  convictions  on  many  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  state  policy  sub- 
mitted for  her  decision. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  been  a  thoroughly  constitutional  sov- 
ereign, I  do  not  mean  to  convey,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  idea  that  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  simply  the  figurehead  of 
tiie  State,  and  allowed  the  ship  to  be  offi- 
cered and  steered  by  her  Ministers.  It 
would  be  a  complete  misconception  of  her 
purposes  and  her  career  to  believe  that 
she  resigned  herself  to  a  merely  nominal 
sovereignty,  and  did  exactly  what  her 
Ministers  told  her,  without  forming  or  try- 
ing to  exercise  any  judgment  of  her  own. 
Queen  Victoria  signs  no  State  document 
which  she  has  not  carefully  studied  and 
completely  understood,  and  which  she  does 
not  regard  as  entitled  to  her  approval. 
She  takes  nothing  for  granted,  and  never 
affixes  her  name  to  any  State  paper  on  the 
mere  assurance  of  her  Ministers  that  they 
have  studied  the  subject  and  are  in  a 
position  to  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do. 
She  has  to  be  convinced  that  the  course 
recommended  to  her  is  the  right  course  for 
her  to  pursue,  before  she  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  her  authority. 
She  has  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  subjects  belonging  to  home  and  for- 
eign policy,  and  she  is  never  weary  of 
seeking  new  sources  of  information.  She 
discusses  every  subject  with  her  Ministers, 
and  I  have  heard  many  a  Radical  states- 
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man,  whom  nobody  could  suspect  of  any 
tendency  to  courtier-like  servility,  declare 
that  he  was  quite  surprised  when  he  first 
became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  find 
what  an  intimate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  the  Queen  had  of  all  public 
questions,  home  and  foreign,  and  what  a 
careful  investigation  she  gave  to  every 
subject  submitted  for  her  judgment.  If 
the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  are  now  at  last 
clearly  defined  in  England,  and  defined  in 
the  constitutional  sense,  that  great  achieve- 
ment of  England's  later  history  has  been 
in  large  measure  the  work  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  control  of  public  affairs  in 
England  is,  of  course,  ultimately  in  the 
hands  of  Parliament  The  days  are,  hap- 
pilyt  gone  by  when  a  monarch  like  George 
the  Third  could  govern  in  absolute  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  his  wisest  Ministers 
and  in  total  disregard  of  the  wishes  of 
successive  Parliaments.  Practically  the 
House  of  Commons  is  now  the  ultimate 
authority,  for  it  is  quite  understood  that 
although  the  House  of  Lords  may  obstruct 
for  a  time  the  passing  of  some  useful  meas- 
ure, it  has  to  give  in  before  very  long  and 
allow  the  representative  chamber  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people. 

Queen  Victoria,  however,  thoroughly 
understands  that  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Sovereign  to  insist  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  object  and  the 
nature  of  every  measure  which  her  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  introduce;  to  give 
it  her  full  consideration  ;  to  discuss  all 
its  points  and  bearings  with  her  Minis- 
ters ;  and  to  take  care  that  no  such  meas- 
ure shall  be  introduced  without  her  advice 
and  her  approval.  A  Government  always 
represents  one  of  the  great  political  parties 
in  the  State.  That  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  what  we  understand  as  representa- 
tive and  constitutional  government.  The 
will  of  the  electoral  majority,  for  the  time, 
is  necessarily  represented  by  the  states- 
men whom  that  majority  has  sent  into 
office.  But,  then,  the  Queen  of  England 
understands  that  the  Sovereign  represents 
the  interests  of  her  whole  subject  popula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  the  Sovereign's  duty  to 
see  that  no  measure  shall  be  introduced 
by  a  triumphant  majority  until  it  has  had 
the  careful  consideration  and  mature 
judgment  of  the  head  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  well  laid  down  by  Macaulay  that 
the  essence  of  statesmanship  is  compro- 


mise, and  Queen  Victoria  evidently  be- 
lieves that  the  duty  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  is  to  see  that,  in  any  particular 
instance,  the  principle  of  compromise  be 
not  disregarded,  or  carried  too  far.  On 
such  questions  nothing  could  be  more 
important  and  more  useful  than  the  advice 
of  one  whose  position  makes  her  impartial, 
who  has  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose,  even 
for  the  moment,  by  the  rise  or  the  fall 
of  a  Ministry,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
study  always  the  general  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  writ- 
ten constitution  of  England,  and  we  have 
no  Supreme  Court  in  these  countries  to 
revise  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  if  they 
should  prove  injurious  to  claims  and 
interests  recognized  and  set  up  by  law. 
We  have  to  take  the  constitution,  there- 
fore, as  it  develops  itself  from  age  to  age ; 
and  it  may  be  regarded  now  as  a  settled 
constitutional  principle  that  the  sovereign 
must  accept  the  Ministry  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  population.  It 
would  be  impossible,  now,  for  an  English 
monarch  to  retain  as  a  Government  a  set 
of  statesmen  who  could  not  command  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
some  of  the  Georges  were  accustomed  to 
do.  From  the  earliest  years  of  her  reign 
Queen  Victoria  exercised  a  will  and  a 
judgment  of  her  own.  The  once  famous 
dispute  on  the  question  whether  a  new 
Prime  Minister  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  appointments  of 
the  Royal  household,  and  in  especial  the 
appointment  of  the  Queen's  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber,  threatened  at  one  time  to 
become  rather  an  important  controversy, 
and  was  settled  at  last  by  means  of  a 
compromise  which  the  Prince  Consort 
suggested.  The  great  Prime  Minister  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  not  generally  believed  to 
have  played  a  very  judicious  part  in  this 
discussion,  and  the  popular  voice  approved 
the  spirit  which  the  young  Queen  had 
shown  in  maintaining  her  right  to  nomi- 
nate for  herself  of  her  own  choice  the 
Court  Ladies  who  were  to  be  in  attendance 
on  her.  Some  more  recent  differences  of 
opinion  between  Queen  Victoria  and  cer- 
tain of  her  Ministers  have  also  become 
matters  of  history ;  and  the  publication  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  life  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
has  given  to  the  world  many  interesting 
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letters  which  throw  a  light  on  important 
chapters  of  political  and  personal  history. 
In  1851  England  was  thrown  into  wild 
commotion  by  the  news  that  the  Pope 
had  created  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  England 
with  titles  taken  from  the  actual  places 
where  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  to 
be  exercised.  Readers  who  belong  to 
the  present  generation,  and  more  espe- 
cially American  readers,  must  find  it  hard 
now  to  understand  what  all  the  excitement 
was  about  There  was  nothing  new  in 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  appointed  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  his  own  faith  to  take 
charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  Cath- 
olics in  England.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  Pope  conferring  on  these  prelates 
titles  taken  from  the  dioceses  in  which 
they  resided.  Up  to  that  time  Catholic 
prelates  in  England  exercised  their  func- 
tions according  as  they  were  directed  to 
do  by  the  Vatican,  but  they  were  always 
called  by  titles  taken  from  some  foreign 
region  over  which  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land had  no  jurisdiction.  The  Bishop  of 
South wark,  let  us  say,  called  himself  the 
Bishop  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  most 
zealous  Protestant  did  not  feel  the  least 
alarm.  Now,  however,  the  Catholic  Bish- 
op of  Southwark  was  to  be  called  Bishop 
of  Southwark  and  not  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  thereupon  all  the  Protestant  fanati- 
cism of  the  country  rose  in  tumultuous 
agitation,  and  declared  that  this  Papal 
aggression  must  be  resented  and  repelled 
if  England  was  not  to  become  a  vassal 
State  of  the  Pope.  The  Government  of 
the  day  felt  that  something  must  be  done 
to  pacify  the  popular  excitement,  and 
accordingly  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 
was  introduced  and  carried  through  Par- 
liament, decreeing  heavy  penalties  to  any 
Catholic  prelate  who  dared  to  declare 
himself  Prelate  of  any  part  of  England. 
He  might  set  up  in  England  as  Prelate, 
he  might  perform  all  the  functions  of  Prel- 
ate, he  might  rule  and  discipline  his  flock 
as  Prelate  in  any  way  he  pleased,  but  the 
moment  he  called  himself  Prelate  of 
Westminster  or  of  Southwark  or  of  Liver- 
pool, he  became  an  offender  against  the 
law,  and  was  liable  to  condign  punish- 
ment. An  odd  part  of  the  history  was 
that  in  Ireland,  where,  if  anywhere,  Prot- 
estantism might  have  seemed  to  be  in 
danger,  the  Catholic  prelates  were  allowed 


to  take  titles  from  the  places  in  which 
they  lived  and  exercised  their  spiritual 
functions,  and  no  one  ever  thought  ol 
interfering  with  them. 

The  Queen  did  all  she  could  to  dis- 
suade her  Ministers  from  encouraging  the 
popular  clamor  in  England,  and  from 
introducing  legislation  which  was  merely 
intended  to*  appease  it  at  the  moment 
Her  letters,  since  published,  in  which  she 
deplores  the  wild  outcry  raised  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  and 
speaks  of  the  regard  and  affection  she 
felt  for  many  of  her  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, and  the  loyalty  and  love  which  they, 
always  showed  for  her,  are  models  of 
good  feeling  and  good  taste.  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, shared  the  Queen's  views 
personally,  and  in  some  of  his  letters 
merely  excused  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  6n  the  ground  that  something  had  to 
be  done  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  that  the  Government 
merely  wanted  to  carry  some  measure 
which  should  do  as  little  harm  as  possible. 

The  measure  was  carried,  as  I  have 
said,  and  the  public  excitement  soon  died 
away.  Other  subjects  of  more  practical 
interest  came  up,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  was  soon  utterly  forgotten. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  put  it  into 
force,  and  the  Catholic  prelates  went  on 
making  use  of  the  titles  which  the  Pope 
had  given  to  them,  without  the  slightest 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  Many  years  after, 
during  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  adminis- 
trations, the  act  was  quietly  repealed  with- 
out an  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  any  one  that  it  should  be  retained  on 
the  statute-book. 

Not  long  after  the  passing  of  this  absurd 
measure  the  Queen  had  frequent  reason  to 
complain  of  the  arbitrary  course  taken  by 
one  of  her  Ministers — no  less  a  person 
than  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Government  of  which  Lord  John  Russeil 
was  the  head,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
perfectly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  knew  more  about  foreign  affairs,  and 
was  better  able  to  judge  of  England's  in- 
terest in  them,  than  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  indeed  all  the  other 
members  of  the  legislative  Houses  put 
together.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  direct- 
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ing  the  movements  of  England's  foreign 
Embassies  and  Legations  by  despatches 
of  his  own,  which  he  sent  off  without  con- 
sulting the  Prime  Minister.  When  Lord 
Palmerston  acted  without  consulting  the 
Prime  Minister,  he  also  acted  without 
consulting  the  Queen,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  course  taken  by  him 
required,  for  its  completion,  the  inter- 
change of  State  agreements,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  England  needing  for 
its  validity  the  signature  of  the  Queen.  It 
happened,  therefore,  now  and  then  that 
Queen  Victoria  found  herself  suddenly 
called  upon  to  affix  her  signature  to  a 
paper  embodying  a  policy  absolutely  new 
to  her  and  about  which  she  had  never 
been  consulted.  The  Queen  made  up 
her  mind,  at  the  very  outset,  that  she  was 
not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
she  remonstrated  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  in  his  turn  remonstrated  with  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  whole  correspondence 
is  not  only  most  interesting  but  is  also 
highly  amusing.  Lord  Palmerston  is  told 
again  and  again  by  Lord  John  Russell 
that  her  Majesty  wishes  to  be  informed 
of  every  step  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government  in  foreign  affairs  before  Eng- 
land is  committed  to  any  policy  in  the 
matter,  and  that  she  objects  to  having  any 
document  brought  to  her  for  signature 
about  which  she  has  not  already  been 
fully  consulted.  Lord  Palmerston  always 
replied  by  expressing  his  genial  contrition 
for  having  seemed  to  fail  in  his  duty,  and 
his  determination  not  to  commit  any  such 
error  in  the  future. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  one  of  the  most 
good-humored,  self-satisfied,  and  jaunty  of 
mortals,  and  he  had  in  him,  even  to  the 
very  close  of  his  long  life,  a  curious  blend- 
ing of  the  statesman  and  the  school-boy. 
He  took  his  rebukes  and  made  his  prom- 
ises, and  complacently  went  his  own  way 
just  as  before.  It  was  hard  to  get  at  him, 
because  even  when  he  did  not  commit  his 
sovereign  and  himself  to  some  definite 
policy  by  a  written  document,  he  was 
always  indulging  in  communications, 
spoken  or  written,  with  British  and  for- 
eign diplomatists  which  had  the  effect  of 
committing  the  Queen's  Government  to 
some  course  of  policy  absolutely  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  Queen  or  her  Government. 
At  last,  however.  Lord  Palmerston  carried 
his  love  of  independent  action  rather  too 


far.  When  Louis  Napoleon  accomplished 
his  "  Coup  d'fitat "  and  converted  himself, 
by  the  support  of  the  army,  into  the  abso- 
lute dictator  of  France,  the  news  of  this 
audacious  stroke  of  policy  was  received 
in  England  with  almost  universal  reproba- 
tion. Queen  Victoria  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell were  particularly  anxious  that  England 
should  not  be  committed,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  any  semblance  of  approval  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  action  ;  they  held  that 
while  France,  of  course,  must  be  left  to 
manage  her  domestic  affairs  in  her  own 
way,  the  neutrality  of  England  should  not 
be  a  neutrality  friendly  to  the  military 
usurpation.  But  when  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell directed  that  a  despatch  to  this  effect 
should  be  sent  to  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  he  received  in  return  the  astound- 
ing information  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  conveyed  to  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  London  his  entire  approval  of 
the  course  taken  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  Queen.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  previously  endeavored  to 
justify  the  occasional  precipitancy  of  his 
action  by  arguing  that  there  was  some- 
times a  crisis  when  there  was  no  time  for 
deliberate  consultation,  and  the  Queen 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  remind  him  that, 
whatever  other  sovereigns  might  have 
done,  she  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  Foreign  Secretary  long  wait- 
ing for  her  judgment  on  any  subject  sub- 
mitted to  her. 

In  this  most  recent  case,  however,  no 
excuse  of  the  kind,  even  supposing  that 
any  such  excuse  applied,  could  possibly 
be  found  for  Lord  Palmerston's  communi- 
cating to  the  French  Ambassador  a  state- 
ment absolutely  opposed  to  the  opinions 
held  by  the  Sovereign,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  the  great  majority  of  the  English 
people.  The  Queen  exerted  her  authority 
once  for  all.  She  directed  Lord  John 
Russell  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston informing  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  act  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
dismissed  from  his  office ;  and  that  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  instance  during  the 
present  reign  of  a  leading  Minister  having 
been  removed  from  his  position  by  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  Sovereign. 

Lord  Palmerston  of  course  soon  recov- 
ered his  ground.  He  was  far  too  able 
and  popular  a  man  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
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front  rank  by  any  estrangement  which 
might  come  between  him  and  the  monarch, 
and  he  was  very  soon  in  a  position  to  take 
an  important  part  in  a  Parliamentary  strug- 
gle which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  Government.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  the  national  conscience  of 
England  thoroughly  approved  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Queen. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  had  his  warnings. 
He  had  been  cautioned  over  and  over 
again  that  his  habit  of  settling  England's 
foreign  policy  without  consulting  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Sovereign's  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  absolutely  intolerable  in  a  consti- 
tutional country,  and  there  was  really  no 
choice  left  to  the  Queen  but  to  dismiss 
Lord  Palmerston  or  allow  him  to  set  him- 
self up  as  the  dictator  of  England's  foreign 
policy.  This  little  chapter  of  history  is 
of  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
illustrates  very  aptly  the  place  and  the 
functions  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  Queen  Victoria  could 
not  refuse  to  accept  the  Ministers  practi- 
cally chosen  for  her  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  She  could  not  even 
refuse  to  accept  a  line  of  policy  pressed 
upon  her  by  such  Ministers,  after  due  and 
careful  consideration.  But,  all  the  same, 
the  Sovereign  has  distinct  duties  to  per- 
form, and  one  of  these  duties  is  to  take 
care,  if  such  an  emergency  should  arise, 
that  a  Minister  of  State  shall  not  commit 
the  country  to  a  course  of  action  entirely 
his  own  and  unwarranted  by  the  approval 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Queen  Victoria,  as  I  have  said,  cannot 
really  choose  her  own  Ministers,  and  has 
to  accept  those  whom  the  majority  have 
marked  out  for  the  purpose  ;  but  she  has 
always  believed  it  her  right  and  her  duty 
to  be  satisfied,  according  to  her  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  that  the  advice  they 
offer  to  her  is  sound  before  she  gives  it 
the  sanction  of  her  authority.  When  the 
story  of  her  life  comes  to  be  fully  written, 
it  will  probably  be  made  clear  that  there 
were  certain  occasions  when  the  Queen 
allowed  her  own  judgment  to  be  overruled 
by  the  arguments  of  Ministers  in  whom 
she  had  great  confidence,  and  that,  in 
some  of  these  instances  at  least,  the  judg- 
ment of  events  proved  the  Queen  to  have 
been  in  the  right  and  the  Ministers  in  the 
wrong.     It  is  well  understood  now  that 


the  Queen  was  never  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  policy  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war. 
The  whole  project  of  the  war  was  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  first  instance,  an  enterprise  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  new  Emperor  believed  that 
some  brilliant  political  movement  was 
necessary  to  dazzle  the  population  of 
France  and  to  recall  the  memories  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  It  was  his  especial  desire 
to  form  an  alliance  with  England,  because 
such  an  alliance  could  not  fail  to  give  an 
appearance  of  stability  and  of  dignity  to 
his  new  Empire.  The  supposed  ambition 
of  Russia  to  become  the  master  of  Turk- 
ish territory  seemed  to  supply  a  most  use- 
ful opportunity  for  arousing  the  suspicions 
and  the  hostility  of  the  English  people. 
Louis  Napoleon,  therefore,  contrived  to 
win  over  the  English  Government  to  his 
views  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  the 
result  was  the  alliance  against  Russia. 
The  Queen  and  her  husband  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  little  inclination  for  the 
alliance,  and  no  great  faith  in  the  benefi- 
cent effects  to  come  from  a  campaign 
against  Russia.  Some  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Queen's  Ministers  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  war,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  policy  of  Russia  had  for 
some  time  been  of  a  nature  to  give  seem- 
ing justification  for  the  belief  that  the 
crisis  would  have  to  come,  sooner  or  later, 
unless  Russia  were  to  be  allowed  to  obtain 
possession  of  Constantinople.  England 
soon  caught  the  contagion  of  the  war  spirit, 
and  it  became  evident  that  no  Government 
could  possibly  hold  office  which  did  not 
adopt  the  popular  policy.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Queen  could  not  undertake 
to  maintain  her  own  personal  judgment 
against  the  advice  of  the  statesmen  whom 
the  Parliamentary  majority  had  sent  her 
for  her  guidance,  and  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign  she  must  have  felt  herself  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  counsel  thus  pressed 
upon  her. 

It  has  since  come  to  be  well  known  that 
the  doubts  which  the  Queen  entertained 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  war  policy  have 
been  amply  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  Queen's  opinion  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  spread  of  Russia's  influ- 
ence, whatever  its  object  might  be,  was 
not  likely  to  be  materially  counteracted 
by  an  alliance  of  England  and  France  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
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in  Europe.  The  result  of  such  a  campaign, 
seeing  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  to 
the  bitter  end  and  to  another  occupation 
of  Moscow,  may  have  seemed  more  likely 
to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  Russia  in  the 
estimate  of  the  civilized  world,  by  spread- 
ing abroad  the  belief  that  England,  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey  together  in  arms 
against  her  would  find  it  no  easy  work  to 
bring  her  to  submission.  The  result,  as 
all  the  world  knows  now,  was  exactly 
what  the  Sovereign  is  believed  to  have 
foreseen.  What  the  world  saw  was  that 
England,  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  arms  against 
Russia  alone,  and  that,  although  Russia 
was  defeated  in  all  great  battles  on  the 
field,  she  was  able  to  keep  the  allied  forces 
at  bay  during  a  campaign  of  nearly  two 
years,  and  that  it  was  practically  only  a 
drawn  game  at  the  end.  Moreover,  the 
world  saw  that,  after  the  terms  of  peace 
had  been  settled  at  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
and  when  England  and  France  were  both 
engaged  in  other  troubles,  Russia  coolly 
tore  up  some  of  the  treaties  which  she 
found  it  inconvenient  to  observe  any 
longer,  and  neither  England  nor  France 
stirred  a  hand  to  enforce  their  observance. 
There  was  another  occasion,  too,  when 
the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  was  not  in 
accordance  with  that  of  her  leading  Min- 
isters. The  Queen  and  her  husband  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  exaspera- 
tion and  insult  which  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Palmerston  towards  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War 
in  the  American  Republic.  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  question  of  any  defi- 
nite course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
English  Government  which  the  Queen 
could  have  refused  to  sanction  by  her  as- 
sent Lord  Palmerston  did  not  invite  her 
Majesty  to  give  her  approval  to  any  policy 
which  could  have  driven  the  United 
States  into  war  against  England,  nor  did 
he  even  propose  to  take  the  course  which 
some  of  his  colleagues  would  have  taken 
if  left  to  their  own  way — the  course  of 
joining  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confedera- 
tion as  an  independent  State.  But  the 
Queen  was  strongly  of  opinion  that,  even 
though  the  principles  of  international  law 
might  have  required  the  maintenance  of  a 
strict  neutrality,  yet  the  attitude  of  the 
English  Crovemment  towards  the  Northern 


States  ought  to  be  one  of  friendship  and 
of  sympathy.  When  the  dispute  arose 
about  the  Trent  affair,  the  Queen  and  her 
husband  exercised  all  their  influence  to 
the  end  that  the  controversy  on  England's 
side  should  be  kept  free  from  all  appear- 
ance of  passion  and  vindictiveness.  We 
now  know  from  published  letters  that  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort  was  exerted  constantly  and,  con- 
sistently for  the  maintenance  of  a  neu- 
trality which  would  have  shown  a  sympa- 
thetic feeling  with  the  Northern  States  in 
their  time  of  trial  and  would  have  put  no 
needless  difficulties  in  their  way.  Un- 
happily, the  troubles  here  were,  at  least  in 
some  instances,  not  easily  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  advice  or  any  decision  com- 
ing even  from  the  Sovereign.  In  the 
case  of  the  Southern  cruisers,  all  manner 
of  difficulties,  local,  legal,  and  physical, 
were  put  in  the  way  of  England's  main- 
taining a  strict  neutrality.  The  Queen 
could  not  peremptorily  insist  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  must  make  up  their 
minds  within  a  definite  time  on  some  legal 
question  submitted  to  them  ;  and  while 
the  law  officers  were  studying  the  authori- 
ties and  making  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  arming  and  manning  of  the  Southern 
cruisers  in  English  ports,  the  cruisers,  fully 
armed  and  manned,  got  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish ports  and  put  to  sea  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  destroying  the  floating  commerce 
of  America.  The  Queen  and  her  hus- 
band quite  understood  the  feeling  of  irri- 
tation which  events  such  as  these  were 
likely  to  arouse  in  the  Federal  States,  and 
when  the  Trent  controversy  arose  they 
were  anxious  that  allowance  should  be 
made  for  those  feelings,  and  that,  while 
the  strict  principles  of  international  law 
must  be  enforced,  there  should  be  no  bluster 
and  no  insult  in  the  terms  of  England's 
demand.  The  Prince  Consort  died  while 
the  controversy  was  still  at  its  height,  and 
Dr.  Draper,  the  American  historian,  has 
paid  a  high  and  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  services  which  the  Prince  had  ren- 
dered up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  to  the 
cause  of  international  amity — the  cause  of 
peace  and  good  will  between  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  those 
who  truly  represented  the  great  American 
Republic. 

One  of  the  most  recent  important  acts 
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of  the  Queen's  reign  was  the  visit  which 
she  paid  to  Ireland  a  short  time  ago.  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
idea  of  paying  such  a  visit  at  such  a  time 
was  entirely  Queen  Victoria's  own,  and 
that  it  was  not  suggested  by  any  of  her 
Ministers.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  Ministers  when  the  Queen 
first  made  it  known  to  them.  Queen 
Victoria,  however,  had  formed  the  project 
deliberately,  and  she  held  to  it.  Some 
alarm  was  expressed  in  England,  at  the 
time,  with  regard  to  the  reception  which 
the  population  of  Ireland,  outside  the 
official  classes,  might  be  disposed  to  give 
just  then  to  a  visit  from  the  Sovereign. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Irish  people  gen- 
erally went  with  the  two  South  African 
Republics  in  the  resolute  resistance  which 
they  offered  to  the  policy  of  conquest 
started  by  the  Conservative  Government 
At  such  a  crisis  it  was  feared  that  popular 
passion  might  run  so  high  in  Ireland  as 
to  overflow  the  bounds  of  decorum  here 
and  there,  and  that  her  Majesty's  appear- 
ance in  some  of  the  most  populous  parts 
of  Dublin  might  be  greeted  with  hostile 
demonstrations.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  The  Queen,  wherever  she 
showed  herself,  was  received  with  perfect 
respect,  even  where  no  exuberance  of 
loyalty  made  itself  manifest  in  tumultuous 
expressions  of  welcome.  Those  who 
knew  Ireland  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that 
no  unbecoming  demonstrations  would 
greet  the  aged  Sovereign  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  But  it  was  natural  enough 
that  those  who  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  sentiment  of  chivalry  which  lives  in 
the  breast  of  every  Irish  peasant  should 
have  feared  that  the  Queen  was  commit- 
ting an  act  of  rashness  when  she  thus 
intrusted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  Irish 
people.  All  the  possible  or  conceivable 
dangers  were  pointed  out  to  the  Queen 
and  impressed  upon  her,  but  no  such 
representations  could  induce  her  to  aban- 
don her  purpose,  and  her  visit  to  Ireland 
was,  even  from  the  courtier's  point  of 
view,  a  decided  success.  Then  there  was 
a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in  England, 
and  for  a  while  the  shamrock  became  the 
most  popular  emblem  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination 
to  overrate  the  practical  results  of  the 
Royal  visit.     The   Irish  people,  without 


exception,  thoroughly  understood  that  the 
Queen  had  a  kindly  purpose,  and  only  a 
kindly  purpose,  in  her  visit  to  Ireland, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
their  intentions  than  to  greet  her  with  any 
demonstrations  of  hostile  sentiment,  or 
even  to  make  her  feel  that  her  presence 
was  not  welcome  among  them.  The 
large  number  of  Englishmen,  however, 
who  believed  for  a  time  that  the  national 
aspirations  of  Ireland  could  be  charmed 
away  by  a  Royal  visit  must  have  known 
little  about  the  strength  of  that  national 
aspiration  which  the  Irish  people  have 
been  cherishing  and  expressing  at  all 
times  of  their  history.  The  demand  for 
Home  Rule  will  go  on  just  the  same  after 
the  Queen's  late  visit  as  it  was  going  on 
before.  The  results  of  the  late  general 
election  in  Ireland  have  made  this  mani- 
fest by  figures  of  arithmetic.  None  the 
less  I  think  every  Irishman  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  Queen  for  the  kindly  im- 
pulse which  dictated  her  visit  to  his  coun- 
try, and  all  the  more  when  it  became 
clearly  known  that  the  act  was  one  of  her 
own  inspiration  altogether,  and  was  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  much  solemn  advice 
to  the  contrary. 

I  only  allude  to  this  little  episode  in 
recent  history  because  it  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  has  over 
and  over  again  shown  a  distinct  judgment 
and  will  of  her  own,  and  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  her  sole  duty  as  a 
Sovereign  was  to  do  just  what  her  Minis- 
ters told  her  and  nothing  else.  I  have 
heard  many  anecdotes  told  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Queen  has  contrived, 
by  a  single  pointed  remark  or  question,  to 
throw  a  disturbing  doubt  on  the  wisdom 
of  some  minor  act  or  policy  suggested  for 
her  approval.  One  anecdote  of  the  kind 
which  I  heard  not  long  since  had  relation 
to  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  certain 
rising  public  man  to  a  very  high  post  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Queen, 
it  is  said,  listened  to  the  suggestion  at  first 
with  a  wondering  and  even  a  puzzled 
smile,  and  at  last  was  unable  to  control  a 
genuine  outbreak  of  laughter. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  say  what  may  have 
ultimately  come  of.  the  proposition,  but  I 
can  fearlessly  affirm  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  her  Majesty's .  subjects  in  this 
country  would  have  shared  her  mirth  at 
the  time  could  they  have  known  of  the 
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proposal  which  gave  occasion  for  it. 
Everybody  in  England  knows  what  a 
wholesome  influence  Queen  Victoria 
always  exercised  over  the  life  and  the 
ways  of  society  before  she  devoted  herself 
to  an  existence  of  almost  entire  seclusion. 
The  influence  she  exercised  was  thor- . 
oughly  healthy  and  genial,  and  had  nothing 
austere  or  puritanical  in  it.  She  was  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  theater  and  the 
opera,  a  lover  of  music  and  painting  and 
art  of  every  kind,  and  many  a  young 
painter,  sculptor,  or  author  found  his  first 
efforts  encouraged  by  a  message  of  ap- 
proval from  Queen  Victoria.  But  the 
very  fact  that  she  was  known  to  be  a  lover 
of  fine  music  and  good  acting  and  clever 
books  only  made  the  effect  of  her  influ- 
ence all  the  more  healthful  and  all  the 
more  powerful  when  she  refused  to  en- 
courage performances  or  works  of  art  or 
social  habits  which  might  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  public  taste  or  the  pub- 
lic morals.  Much  might  be  said  of  the 
Queen's  influence  in  that  way  over  the 
social  life  of  her  people  while  she  yet 
mingled  in  society,  but  my  object  in  this 
article  has  been  to  deal  rather  with  the 
influence  which  she  has  exercised  over 
politics — an  influence  which  she  has  not 
ceased  to  exercise  up  to  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that,  when  I  speak  of  politics  in  this 
instance,  I  am  not  speaking  of  party 
politics,  and  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
Queen  has  ever  allowed  her  name  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  controversies  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Radicals  and  Conser\'- 
atives. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Queen 
had  a  personal  liking  for  this  Prime  Min- 
ister and  a  personal  disinclination  for  the 
manners  of  that  other  Prime  Minister. 
One  statesman  was  said,  by  gossiping 
report,  to  have  been  rather  too  argument- 
ative and  dogmatic  for  the  Queen,  and 
another  to  be  too  subservient  and  anxious 
to  please.  A  certain  Liberal  Minister 
was  believed  to  have  won  favorable  notice 
from  her  Majesty  when  he  first  received 
oflSce  because  he  could  speak  German 
perfectly  well,  and  a  rising  Conservative 


statesman  was  described  as  having  made 
himself  welcome  to  her  by  his  easy  and 
luminous  exposition  of  complex  and  diflfi- 
cult  subjects.  But  I,  at  least,  never  heard 
it  suggested  that  the  Queen  liked  or  dis- 
liked any  statesman  because  he  was  a 
Liberal  or  because  he  was  a  Tory.  So  far 
as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  learn,  she  has 
accepted  in  the  best  faith  every  Ministry 
recommended  to  her  by  the  existing 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  only  made  it  her  task  to  assist  her 
Ministers  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country 
during  their  time  of  office.  I  have  never 
heard  it  alleged,  even  by  the  most  extreme 
Radical,  that  the  personal  influence  of 
Queen  Victoria  has  been  used  unfairly  in 
the  business  of  government,  or  that  any 
effort  has  been  made  by  her  to  exclude  a 
rising  public  man  from  her  councils  on 
the  ground  that  his  political  opinions  were 
too  democratic  to  suit  her  ideas  of  states- 
manship. We  have  seen  all  sorts  of 
monarchs  in  Europe,  even  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation.  We  have 
seen  sovereigns  who  wanted  to  arrange 
the  whole  work  of  government  "out  of 
their  own  heads,"  as  the  children  say,  and 
we  have  seen  monarchs  who  cared  little 
how  cr  by  whom  the  political  business  of 
the  State  was  carried  on  so  long  as  their 
Ministers  left  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life  after  their  own  fashion  and  did  not 
trouble  them  about  wearisome  legislation. 
Queen  Victoria  has  never  neglected  her 
duties  as  head  of  the  State,  and  she  has 
never  tried  to  make  her  sovereign  will 
prevail  over  the  authority  represented  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  convinced 
republican  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
object  to  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  like 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  rule  of  a  sovereign.  No  one  who 
understands  and  accepts  the  theory  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  can  deny  to 
Queen  Victoria  the  merit  of  having, 
throughout  her  long  reign,  given  to  the 
world  the  best  living  illustration  it  has  yet 
had  of  the  part  which  the  sovereign  ought 
to  play  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  and 
a  free  country. 
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Jerry  McAuley's   Prayer-Meeting 

By  George  Kennan 


ON  Sunday  afternoon  of  last  week 
(November  25),  in  the  old  mission- 
house  on  Water  Street,  in  the 
lower  part  of  New  York  City,  several 
hundred  persons  assembled  to  commemo- 
rate, by  means  of  appropriate  services, 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Jerry  McAuley's  prayer-meeting. 
As  I  read  in  the  "  Sun  "  to-day  a  report 
of  the  proceedings,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering whether,  among  the  people  who 
thus  met  to  do  honor  to  Jerry  and  his 
work,  there  were  any  of  the  men  and 
women  who  help>ed  him  to  carry  on  that 
work  in  the  early  days,  and  who  bade  me 
welcome  when,  attracted  by  curiosity,  I 
strolled  into  that  mission-house  for  the 
first  time,  one  close,  warm  evening  in  the 
summer  of  1876.  Does  "Happy  Char- 
lie "  still  meet  incomers  at  the  door  with 
a  face  aglow  with  friendliness,  helpfulness, 
and  love,  as  he  once  met  me,  or  has  he 
given  place  to  other  and  later  converts  ? 
Is  the  work  carried  on  now  with  the  sim- 
pleness,  the  earnestness,  and  the  absolute 
sincerity  that  characterized  it  then,  or 
have  the  methods  of  the  workers  become 
ceremonious,  formal,  and  stiffly  ecclesias- 
tical, as  such  "methods  are  apt  to  become 
when  no  longer  inspired  by  an  earnest, 
straightforward,  and  deeply  sincere  human 
soul  ?  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Water  Street  mission  since  Jerry 
McAuley's  death;  but  I  still  vividly 
remember  the  impression  that  it  made 
upon  me  when  he  conducted  it,  and  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that,  regarded  merely  as  a 
psychological  and  spiritual  phenomenon, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
to  be  seen  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  New 
York  or  in  any  other  city. 

As  few,  if  any,  of  the  workers  in  that 
mission  previous  to  1876  had  the  desire, 
the  ability,  or  perhaps  the  time  to  write 
a  history  of  its  work  or  a  description  of 
its  working  methods,  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  better  known, 
for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  lesson  that  it  teaches,  I  purpose  to 
write,  from  notes  made  at  the  time  and 
from  recollection,  a  brief  sketch  of  it  as 
it  appeared  to  me  in  1876,  and  as  I  saw 
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it  at  short  intervals  thereafter  until  I  1^ 
New  York  in  the  fall  of  1878. 

My  point  of  view  at  that  time,  in  relig- 
ious matters,  was  the  viewpoint  of  a 
doubter,  if  not  a  confirmed  skeptic ;  and 
I  was  attracted  to  the  Water  Street  mis- 
sion, not  by  interest  in  religious  or  philan- 
thropic work  per  se,  but  by  simple  curi- 
osity. I  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show 
that  I  was  not  then  in  a  state,  mentally 
or  emotionally,  to  be  carried  off  my  feet 
by  a  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  I  went  to  the  Water  Street 
mission,  just  as  I  went  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Liberal  Club  in  the  old  hall  on  Astor 
Place,  in  the  capacity  of  an  interested 
but  wholly  dispassionate  observer  of  human 
life. 

My  first  visit  to  the  mission  was  made 
at  the  invitation  of  an  artist  friend  named 
Metcalf,  who  came  to  my  room  in  the 
University  Building,  one  warm  evening  in 
the  summer  of  1876,  and  said:  "George, 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to-night  to 
Jerry  McAuley's  prayer-meeting." 

"  Prayer-meeting  1"  I  repeated  in  sur- 
prise; "  I  don't  go  to  prayer-meetings." 

"I  know  you  don't,"  he  replied; 
"neither  do  I,  as  a  rule;  but  this  isn't  a 
common  prayer-meeting — it's  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley's." 

As  I  had  never  heard  of  Jerry 
McAuley,  the  fact  that  it  was  his  prayer- 
meeting  meant  nothing  to  me  whatever; 
but,  knowing  that  Metcalf  visited  a  lot  of 
queer  places,  and  occasionally  discovered 
people  or  things  that  were  worth  seeing, 
I  asked,  with  languid  interest :  "  Who  is 
Jerry  McAuley,  and  how  did  he  come  to 
have  a  prayer-meeting  ?" 

"  He's  a  thief  and  river-pirate,"  said 
Metcalf,  cheerfully,  as  if  this  fact  were  a 
sufficient  recommendation.  "Two  or 
three  years  ago,  after  he  got  out  of  Sing 
Sing,  he  was  converted,  and  since  then 
he's  been  running  a  prayer-meeting." 

"  I  don't  feel  much  interest  in  prayer- 
meetings,"  I  said,  "  and  still  less  in  river- 
pirates  and  thieves ;  but  if  you  say  it's 
worth  while,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go. 
Where  is  the  prayer-meeting  ?" 

"  Over  in  Water  Street,  next  door  to 
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Kit  Burns's  rat-pit,"  Metcalf  replied,  coolly. 

"  That's  a  nice,  cheerful  place  to  go  at 
night  1"  I  remarked. 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
place,"  he  said.  "It's  safe  enough — 
women  go.  Take  off  your  watch-chain 
and  put  on  an  old  suit  of  clothes,  and 
nobody'll  pay  any  attention  to  you." 

"  All  right  1"  I  replied,  "  I'll  go ;  but  I 
give  you  due  notice  that  I  don't  take  any 
stock  in  the  cheap  claptrap  of  your  revival 
meetings.  They  work  up  a  lot  of  excite- 
ment,     but       it 


doesn't  last,  and 
what's  the  use  of 
it  ?  Character 
isn't  made  or 
changed  in  that 
way." 

"  Isn't  it  I"  he 
remarked,  dryly. 
"  Perhaps  Jerry'll 
give  you  some 
new  points  on 
character  -  chang- 
ing. Anyhow,  if 
you  can  stand 
one  of  his  prayer- 
meetings,  you  can 
stand  anything." 

Fifteen  min- 
utes later  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the 
place.  It  was  not 
yet  entirely  dark, 
but  the  Bowery, 
into  which  we 
turned  at  Hous- 
ton Street,  was 
already  brilliant- 
ly lighted  and 
crowded        with 

people.   The  con-  •"='*«'^  *'^*^^^^ 

cert-halls    were    all    in    full    blast;    the 
"Volks"    and    "Atlantic"  beer-gardens 


filthiest  slums  on  the  East  Side.  The 
narrow  sidewalks  were  swarming  with 
dirty,  half-clad  children ;  long  rows  of 
carts  and  wagons  were  backed  up  against 
the  curbstones  for  the  night ;  knots  of 
evil-looking  men,  with  inflamed  faces, 
stood  here  and  there  at  the  entrances  to 
the  high,  dirty  tenement-houses,  poisoning 
the  air  with  rum-saturated  tobacco-smoke ; 
slatternly  women,  with  disheveled  hair 
and  dresses  open  at  the  breast,  leaned 
out  of  the  curtainless  windows,  screaming 
impatient  com- 
mands and  angry 
threats  at  the 
noisy  children  be- 
low; and  now  and 
then  a  drunken 
man,  with  a  black 
pipe  in  his  mouth, 
reeled  along  the 
narrow  pave- 
ment, or  a  cour- 
tesan, in  tawdry 
finery,  brushed 
up  against  us  and 
leered  significant- 
ly in  our  faces. 
Here  and  there, 
in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  were 
great  sink-holes 
filled  with  black., 
slimy  mud,  which 
exhaled  a  faint, 
sickly,  corpse-like 
odor ;  dirty  boxes 
and  barrels,  full  of 
ashes,  egg-shells, 
melon-rinds,  and 
decaying  garb- 
age of  all  sorts, 
blocked    up    the 


were  rapidly  filling  up  with  pleasure- 
seekers  ;  and  here  and  there,  on  the  street 
corners,  might  be  heard  the  peculiar, 
mournful  summer  cry  of  "  Ho-o-ot 
co-o-orn  I" 

At  James  Street  we  left  the  Bowery  and 
crossed  over  into  Baxter  Street,  which 
runs  through  a  densely  populated  and 
very  low  part  of  the  city.  Great  changes 
have  doubtless  taken  place  in  that  region 
since  1876;  but  at  the  time  when  I  first 
made  its  acquaintance  it  was  one  of  the 


uneven  sidewalks ;  and  occasionally  we 
passed  a  drin king-saloon,  with  green 
screens  before  the  door,  out  of  which  came 
a  sickening  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke, 
spittle-saturated  sawdust,  and  sour  beer. 
Everywhere  were  dirt,  degradation,  misery, 
and  sin. 

As  we  approached  the  East  River,  it 
grew  worse  rather  than  better ;  and  when 
we  turned  into  Water  Street,  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  pier  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  we  found  ourselves  in  what  was 
then,  perhaps,  the  lowest  haunt  of  vice 
on  Manhattan  Island — a  foul,  neglected 
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slum  made  up  of  low  tenements,  "  sailors' 
homes,"  rum-shops,  gambling-hells,  panel- 
houses,  and  dance  cellars  of  the  worst 
possible  description.  Everything  was 
"  wide  open  ;"  there  was  an  ever-increas- 
ing din  of  cries,  oaths,  and  laughter, 
mingled  with  the  discordant  notes  of 
drums,  horns,  violins,  and  frantically 
turned  hurdygurdies ;  and  when  we  passed 
Roosevelt  Street  and  approached  the  scene 
of  Jerry  McAuley's  labors,  we  seemed  to 
be  entering  a  perfect  pandemonium. 

I  could  not  understand,  at  first,  why 
this  particular  slum  should  be  so  much 
worse  than  other  slums  in  point  of  noise, 
tumult,  and  disorder.  We  saw  two  fights — 
or  sham  fights — in  as  many  minutes ;  and 
the  scraping,  tooting,  and  banging  of 
musical  instruments,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mission,  were  at  times 
almost  deafening.  I  subsequently  learned 
from  Metcalf  that  a  concerted  and  organ- 
ized effort  was  being  made,  by  the  rum- 
sellers  and  dance-house  keepers  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  break  up  Jerry  McAuley's 
prayer-meeting  by  overwhelming  it  with 
noise,  and  frightening  decent  people  away 
from  it.  But  the  effort,  thus  far,  had 
evidently  failed ;  because  just  after  pass- 
ing Roosevelt  Street  we  heard  distinctly, 
above  the  blare  of  horns  and  boom  of 
drums,  the  familiar  strains  of  the  Moody 
and  San  key  hymn — "  What  a  Friend  We 
Have  in  Jesus  1" 

Strange  enough  seemed  the  contrast 
between  the  plaintive  appeal  of  the  sacred 
melody  and  the  vicious  snarl  of  the  stri- 
dent hurdygurdies — between  the  words  of 
the  Christian  hymn  and  the  foul  language 
of  the  street-walkers  around  us.  "  Til  bat 
ye  in  the  snoot  ef  ye  call  me  *  Bob '  1 " 
shrieked  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  from  the 
doorway  of  a  dimly  lighted  saloon,  and 
then,  with  a  fierce  outburst  of  personal 
abuse  and  profanity,  she  rushed  across 
the  narrow  street  in  pursuit  of  another 
girl  as  dirty  and  ragged  as  herself.  But 
high  above  the  oaths  and  cries,  the  char- 
ivari of  the  discordant  instruments,  the 
shuffling  of  feet  in  the  sailors'  dance- 
houses,  and  the  varied  noises  of  the 
crowded  slum,  we  could  faintly  hear  twenty 
or  thirty  blended  voices  in  Jerry  McAuley's 
prayer-meeting,  singing  in  unison  the 
familiar  words: 

Have  we  trials  and  temptations? 
Is  there  trouble  anywhere  ? 


We  should  never  be  discouraged : 
Take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer. 

Near  the  intersection  of  Water  Street 
with  some  street  or  lane  whose  name  I 
cannot  now  remember,  we  entered  a  door 
which  opened  directly  from  the  sidewalk, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room,  or 
small  hall,  which  would  hold  perhaps  two 
hundred  people.  It  was  plainly  furnished 
with  wooden  benches,  a  reading-desk,  and 
a  small  cabinet  organ;  its  walls  bore  a 
few  illuminated  Bible  verses,  on  cards  or 
in  simple  frames ;  and  it  looked,  generally, 
like  the  Sunday-school  room  in  a  country 
church. 

Just  inside  the  door,  Metcalf,  who  was 
evidently  well  known  to  everybody,  intro- 
duced me  to  a  blue-eyed,  light-haired 
young  man — apparently  a  German — whom 
he  called  "  Happy  Charlie."  What  his 
real  name  was  I  never  knew,  although  I 
met  him  there  afterward  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  He  was  one  of  Jerry's  first 
converts,  and  "  Happy  Charlie  "  was  the 
name  by  which  he  seemed  to  be  generally 
known.  He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  man  of  much  education  or  culture  ;  but 
in  his  face,  when  at  rest,  there  was  a 
peculiar  expression  of  contentment  and 
serenity,  as  if  he  had  found  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding,  and  was  happy 
because  he  couldn't  help  it  I  did  not 
then  know  what  shrewd,  practical  good 
sense  he  had,  nor  what  depths  of  affec- 
tionate sympathy  and  fraternal  helpfulness 
there  were  in  his  warm-hearted,  thor- 
oughly sincere  nature ;  but  I  liked  his 
face  and  I  liked  his  manner  ;  and  when 
Metcalf  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  Jerry's 
chief  assistants  and  co-workers,  I  felt  more 
hopeful  of  the  prayer-meeting. 

A  moment  later,  while  still  standing 
at  the  door,  I  was  introduced  to  Jerry 
McAuley  himself — a  tall,  rather  slender 
man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a 
pale,  smoothly  shaven  face,  a  slightly  re- 
treating forehead,  eyes  of  uncertain  color 
set  a  little  too  near  together,  a  fairly  good 
chin,  and  a  longish,  somewhat  pointed 
nose.  His  personality  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  at  all  prepossessing ;  and  although 
I  am  conscious  that  the  above  description 
is  neither  complete  nor  accurate,  it  fairly 
represents  my  first  impression.  The  only 
things  about  him  that  I  liked  were  his 
kindly,  steady  eyes  and  his  straightfor- 
ward, simple  manner. 
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After  a  moment's  conversation, "  Happy 
Charlie "  showed  us  to  seats  at  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  while  another  Moody  and 
Sankey  hymn  was  being  sung  I  looked 
over  the  audience.  I  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  recruited  from  the  slum.  Only 
four  of  the  men  present  had  the  appear- 
ance of  gentlemen,  and  two  of  these  were 
helping  Jerry  in  his  work.  Scattered  here 
and  there  about  the  room  were  a  few  men 
and  women  whose  bright  faces  and  clean 
apparel  indicated  recent  conversion  and 
recovered  self-respect ;  but  even  they  were 
denizens  of  the  slum,  and  had  recently 
come  up  out  of  the  gutters.  The  rest  of 
the  audience  was  composed,  apparently, 
of  sailors,  stevedores,  coal-heavers,  poor 
mechanics,  drunkards,  loafers,  tramps, 
street-walking  prostitutes,  and  plain,  simple 
"  bums."  A  more  hopeless  and  unprom- 
ising representation  of  the  "submerged 
tenth  "  I  had  never  seen. 

At  the  end  of  the  hymn,  one  of  the 
four  well-dressed  gentlemen^a  man  who 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  Wall  Street 
banker — read  a  chapter  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  and  made  a  short  prayer. 
Jerry  McAuley  then  took  charge  of  the 
meeting,  and  talked  to  that  audience,  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  very  much  as  one  man 
would  talk  to  another  on  a  serious  matter 
of  business,  in  an  office  or  a  bank.  His 
language  was  simple  and  not  always  gram- 
matical ;  his  figures  of  speech  were  homely 
and  drawn  from  every-day  experience ; 
his  manner  was  quiet,  but  animated  enough 
to  engage  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
most  indifferent  listener ;  and  he  was  in 
dead  earnest. 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  this  prayer- 
meeting  ?"  he  asked  that  crowd  of  crimi- 
nals and  outcasts.  "  Is  it  to  thank  God 
because  you're  happy?  No  1  You  come  here 
because  you're  wretched  and  miserable. 
You  know  you're  living  in  the  gutter,  and 
you  know  it's  your  own  fault.  God  didn't 
put  you  in  the  gutter — ^you  went  there  of 
your  own  accord.  You  gave  yourselves 
up  to  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  you've 
got  his  wages.  How  do  you  like  'em  ? 
Is  he  a  good  paymaster  ?  Are  you  satis- 
fied ?  Of  course  you're  not  1  I  know, 
because  I've  tried  the  devil's  service 
myself.  I've  been  a  thief — I've  been  in 
jail — I've  played  checkers  with  my  nose 
on  a  prison  grating,  just  as  some  of  you 
bave#     I've  been  as  low  down  as  any  man 


or  woman  in  this  room.  I  crawled  up 
out  of  the  gutter  at  last,  with  God's  help, 
and  now  I  want  to  get  you  out.  You  feel 
that  you're  sinners.  You  feel,  deep  down 
in  your  hearts,  that  you're  low,  miserable, 
and  degraded ;  and  I  tell  you  that  you'll 
never  feel  any  better,  or  be  any  better, 
until  you  stop  sinning  and  come  to  Christ 
Now,  if  there  is  any  one  of  you  who  has 
manliness  enough  left  to  say  to  me,  to  this 
company,  and  to  Almighty  God,  that  he's 
going  to  try  to  stop  sinning  and  live  a  new 
life,  let  him  get  up  and  say  so." 

Before  the  last  words  were  fairly  out  of 
the  speaker's  mouth,  two  or  three  men 
were  on  their  feet ;  and  then  began  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  thrilling 
"  experience  meetings  "  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  I  had 
forgotten  who  I  was,  how  I  came  there, 
what  I  thought  about  religion,  and  what 
had  been  my  attitude  toward  prayer-meet- 
ings. I  forgot  all  my  skepticism ;  surren- 
dered my  judgment ;  and  finally  lost  all 
consciousness  of  myself  in  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  proceedings.  I  had  brought 
along  a  note-book  and  pencil,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  material  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  revival  meeting  in  a  Water  Street 
slum  ;  but  I  forgot  all  about  that,  and  was 
surprised,  an  hour  later,  to  find  my  note- 
book lying  on  the  floor  at  my  feet 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley's prayer-meeting  to  people  who 
never  saw  it,  or  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  extraordinary  influence  that  it  had 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The 
proceedings,  so  far  as  outward  form  is 
concerned,  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  proceedings  in  other  religious  meetings 
of  the  kind;  that  is,  there  were  prayers, 
exhortations,  and  brief  statements  of  per- 
sonal experience.  But  the  essence  of  the 
matter  was  not  in  the  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings— it  was  in  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
them.  ,  Every  man  who  took  part  in  that 
prayer-meeting  was  stirred  with  emotion 
to  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  he 
spoke,  not  only  with  frankness,  but  with 
the  fiercest,  most  impassioned  sincerity. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  human 
souls  naked  ;  and  if  there  be  anything 
more  interesting,  on  this  round  globe  of 
ours,  than  the  self- revelation  of  a  human 
being  who  has  forgotten  all  conventionali- 
ties, abandoned  all  pretenses,  and  lost 
all  self-consciousness  in  a  fiery,  passionate 
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impulse  to  do  right  and  speak  the  truth, 
I  have  yet  to  discovet"  it. 

Thirty  or  forty  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  criminals  or  reclaimed  criminals, 
rose,  one  after  another  in  quick  succession, 
and  either  described  what  that  prayer- 
meeting  had  done  for  them,  or  asked,  in 
voices  shaken  with  sobs,  for  the  s)rmpathy, 
the  help,  and  the  prayers  of  those  who  stood 
a  little  nearer  than  they  to  God.  Only 
one  minute  was  allowed  to  each  speaker  ; 
but  in  that  one  minute  many  a  wretched 
outcast  managed  to  set  forth,  with  the 
most  graphic  realism,  the  tragedy  of  a 
whole  life.  It  was  extraordinary  to  see 
how  much  a  man  could  get  into  two  hun- 
dred words  when  he  let  everything  go 
except  the  most  significant,  telling,  and 
vital  facts. 

"  If  you'll  only  look  at  me,"  said  an 
elderly  man  with  disheveled  iron-gray 
hair  and  a  refined  but  worn  and  dissipated 
face,  "  if  you'll  only  look  at  me,  you'll  see 
all  that  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.  I  have  lain  out  all 
night  in  the  gutter.  I  have  spent  for 
drink  all  I  had  in  the  world.  My  wife 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  I  have  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  God 
help  me  1" 

His  voice  choked  with  sobs,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stopped ;  but,  recovering  con- 
trol of  himself,  he  said :  "  A  week  ago  last 
Tuesday  night  I  came  to  one  of  these 
meetings — and  since  that  night  not  a  drop 
of  liquor  has  passed  my  lips.  Only  God 
and  myself  know  what  I've  suffered  1" 

Here  he  broke  out  into  passionate  weep- 
ing, like  a  great  child,  and  in  an  entreat- 
ing voice,  broken  by  gasping  sobs,  ex- 
claimed, "  Help  me  1  Pray  for  me !  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  hold  out.  I  suffer  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned  without  liquor.  I 
will  try  to  be  strong — if  God  will  only  help 
me— if— if—  " 

He  could  say  no  more  for  sobbing ;  al- 
though he  still  stood  there,  with*an  ex- 
pression of  terrible  struggle  and  agonized 
entreaty  on  his  face. 

In  an  instant  "  Happy  Charlie "  was 
beside  him,  with  one  arm  around  him,  and 
Jerry  McAuley,  rising  at  the  desk,  said 
quietly :  "  God  wih  help — and  7£/<f  will  help. 
Let  us  first  ask  the  pity  and  the  help  of 
God."  Then,  in  a  few  simple  words,  he 
prayed  the  Heavenly  Father  to  strengthen 
and  support  this  weak,  tortured  man  in  the 


fight  that  he  was  making  for  freedom,  for 
manhood,  and  for  righteousness.  T];iat 
was  all  of  the  prayer ;  but  it  was  enough. 
The  confirmed  drunkard,  still  sobbing, 
sank  into  his  seat,  with  "  Happy  Charlie's  " 
arm  around  him  ;  another  man  rose ;  the 
curtain  went  up  on  another  human  trag- 
edy ;  and  with  wet  eyes  I  listened  to  the 
cry  for  help  of  another  drowning  soul.  It 
was  pitiful,  it  was  painful,  at  times  it  was 
almost  unbearable ;  but  it  was  interesting 
and  absorbing  beyond  anything  that  I  had 
ever  heard  or  witnessed. 

Maeterlinck,  in  his  "  Wisdom  and  Des- 
tiny," says :  "  There  is  not  an  existence 
about  us  but  at  first  seems  colorless  and 
dreary.  What  can  our  souls  have  in 
common  with  that  of  an  elderly  spinster, 
a  slow-witted  plowman,  or  a  miser,  who 
worships  his  gold  ?  Can  any  connection 
exist  between  such  as  these  and  a  deep- 
rooted  feeling,  a  boundless  love  for  human- 
ity, an  interest  that  time  cannot  stale  ?  But 
let  a  Balzac  step  forward  and  stand  in  the 
midst  of  them,  with  his  eyes  and  ears  on 
the  watch,  and  the  emotion  that  lived  and 
died  in  an  old-fashioned  country  parlor 
shall  as  mightily  stir  our  hearts,  shall  as 
unerringly  find  its  way  to  the  deepest 
sources  of  existence,  as  the  majestic  pas- 
sion that  ruled  the  life  of  a  king  and  shed 
its  triumphant  luster  from  the  dazzling 
height  of  a  throne." 

Before  I  went  to  Jerry  McAuley's  prayer- 
meeting,  I  might  have  asked,  almost  in 
Maeterlinck's  words,  "  What  can  my  soul 
possibly  have  in  common  with  the  soul  of 
an  East  River  thief,  of  a  confirmed  and 
degraded  inebriate,  or  of  an  abandoned 
woman  from  the  slums  ?"  And  yet  the 
emotions  that  lived  and  died  in  that  Water 
Street  mission  more  mightily  stir  my 
heart,  even  now,  than  any  royal  tragedy 
ever  represented  on  the  stage  or  recorded 
in  the  history  of  humankind. 

About  half-past  nine  Jerry  McAuley 
closed  the  meeting  with  a  few  affectionate 
words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
for  those  who  were  beginning  a  "  new 
life  ;"  and  then,  standing  in  our  places,  we 
all  sang  together : 

He  leadeth  me !  O  blessed  thought! 

O  thought  with  heavenly  comfort  fraught! 

Whatever  1  do,  where'er  I  be. 

Still  'tis  God's  hand  that  leaaeth  me. 

Stopping  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  the 
"  confirmed  drunkard  "  with  tJie  iron-gray 
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hair — ^just  to  show  him  that  he  had 
touched  my  heart  and  awakened  my  sym- 
pathy— I  followed  Metcalf  out  of  the  room. 
As  we  stepped  into  the  street,  I  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  charivari  of 
drums,  horns,  and  hurdygurdies.  I  sup- 
pose it  had  been  in  progress  throughout 
the  meeting ;  but  I  could  not  remember 
having  noticed  it.  When  we  turned  into 
a  quieter  street,  I  said  to  Metcalf :  "  You 
have  apparently  been  there  a  good  many 
times;  why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  it 
before  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  thought- 
fully. "  I  wasn't  quite  sure,  at  first,  that 
you'd  be  interested  in  it." 

"Interested  in  itl"  I  echoed,  indig- 
nantly. "  Who  wouldn't  be  interested  in 
it  ?  It's  the  most  interesting  thing  I  ever 
saw.  A  man  doesn't  have  to  be  a  hide- 
bound theologian  to  appreciate  such  a 
prayer- meeting  as  that.  The  mere  reve- 
lation of  human  character  would  interest 
me,  even  if  I  didn't  believe  anything  from 
the  roof  up." 

Metcalf  laughed  and  said :  "  If  you  like 
it,  you'll  have  plenty  of  chances  to  see  it. 
It's  open  every  night." 

"  All  right,"  I  replied.  "  I  do  like  it  and 
I  will  see  it.  Do  you  want  to  go  there 
again  to-morrow  night  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind,"  he  said.  "  I  generally 
go  two  or  three  times  a  week,  anyway." 

We  went  the  next  night,  the  third  night, 
and  many  other  nights.  In  fact,  during 
the  remainder  of  that  summer  I  was  more 
often  to  be  found  at  Jerry  McAuley's 
prayer-meeting  than  anywhere  else.  Apart 
from  the  moral  uplifting  that  it  always 
gave  me,  I  became  so  interested  in  cer- 
tain individuals,  and  in  certain  particular 
cases  of  sin,  suffering,  and  repentance, 
that  I  couldn't  stay  away.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  happened  to  the  "  confirmed 
drunkard "  with  the  iron-gray  hair — 
whether  he  fought  his  way  up  to  self- 
respecting  manhood,  or  went  back  into 
the  gutter.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
became  of  half  a  do2en  other  men  and 
women,  whose  inner  lives  I  had  seen  laid 
bare,  and  whose  personalities  had  become 
profoundly  interesting  to  me.  At  a  single 
meeting  I  got  only  one  act  in  the  drama 
of  a  particular  life,  while  half  a  dozen 
meetings  would  often  give  me  the  whole 
scenario,  or  enable  me  at  least  to  foresee 
the  denouement. 


But  Jerry  McAuley's  prayer- meeting 
was  something  better  and  higher  than  a 
mere  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  human 
emotion  and  human  character.  It  had  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  dramatic  interest, 
and  was  a  moral  training-school  for  the 
spectator  as  well  as  for  the  participants. 
To  my  great  surprise,  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  linked  to  those  Water  Street  outcasts 
by  a  hundred  unsuspected  ties.  Out- 
wardly, and  at  a  cursory  glance,  they 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  average 
representatives  of  a  debased  and  degraded 
social  class  with  whose  appearance  I  had 
long  been  perfectly  familiar ;  but  psycho- 
logically they  were  to  me  unturned  leaves 
in  the  great  book  of  human  life ;  and  on 
some  of  those  leaves  I  found  recorded 
my  own  thoughts,  my  own  experiences, 
and  my  own  deepest  emotions. 

Of  course,  to  such  a  prayer-meeting,  in 
such  a  place,  there  came  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. Some,  even  of  the  denizens  of  the 
slums,  were  men  and  women  of  education 
who  expressed  themselves  fluently  in  forci- 
ble and  idiomatic  English.  Others  were 
illiterate  waifs  and  strays  of  half  a  dozen 
different  nationalities,  whose  attempts  to 
describe  spiritual  experience  in  a  language 
which  they  had  only  half  learned,  or  to 
express  religious  emotions  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Water  Street,  would  have  been 
irresistibly  ludicrous  if  they  had  not  been 
so  tragically  pathetic.  When  an  old  Ger- 
man woman,  with  desperate  earnestness, 
told  us  in  queer  broken  English  how  she 
had  kicked  her  kitchen  stove  because  it 
wouldn't  bake,  and  then  thrown  a  lighted 
kerosene  lamp  at  her  husband  because  he 
laughed  at  her,  or  when  a  Water  Street 
"  tough,"  whose  face  was  wet  with  tears 
and  convulsed  with  emotion,  tried  to  de- 
scribe in  graphic  but  inappropriate  slang 
the  awakening  of  his  dormant  moral 
nature,  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  felt  more 
like  laughing  or  crying.  Many  of  the 
auditors  and  spectators  did  both ;  but  in 
the  laughter  as  well  as  in  the  tears  there 
were  comprehension,  sympathy,  boundless 
pity,  and  infinite  love. 

I  hope  I  have  not  failed  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  keynote  of  Jerry  McAuley's 
prayer-meeting  was  sincerity — not  ordi- 
nary sincerity,  not  a  mere  formal  corre- 
spondence of  the  statement  with  the  fact, 
but  an  impassioned  outpouring  of  the 
whole  soul   in  speech,  without   conceal- 
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ment,  evasion,  reserve,  self-consciousness, 
or  pretense.  Unless  a  man  was  ready 
and  eager  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  had 
no  business  to  get  on  his  feet  there.  And 
even  the  truth  was  not  enough — it  must 
be  truth  white-hot  from  a  flaming  heart 
Unless  you  understand  and  realize  this, 
you  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
that  prayer-meeting.  The  proceedings 
were  never  outwardly  demonstrative,  and 
there  was  never  any  attempt  to  "  work 
up "  the  feelings  of  the  unr^enerate  by 
revival  methods.  If  a  man  said  what  he 
meant,  and  meant  with  all  his  soul  every 
word  that  he  said,  the  more  quietly  he  be- 
haved the  better ;  but  he  must  feel  deeply, 
and  he  must  express  his  feeling  honestly. 

One  evening,  about  a  fortnight  after  my 
first  visit  to  the  Water  Street  mission,  two 
decently  dressed  young  men,  who  came 
together  and  sat  together,  but  who  were 
strangers  to  both  Metcalf  and  me,  rose, 
one  after  the  other,  and  spoke.  There 
was  nothing  to  which  I  could  fairly  take 
exception  in  what  they  said,  and,  judged 
by  the  conventional,  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ard, it  might  have  been  regarded  as  both 
pertinent  and  pious.  But  in  that  atmos- 
phere it  did  not  ring  true ;  and,  turning 
to  Metcalf,  I  whispered :  **  That's  the  first 
insincere  note  IVe  ever  heard  in  this 
prayer-meeting." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute  1"  he  replied.  "  Wait 
till  you  hear  what  Jerry  says  to  them." 

When  the  second  of  the  young  men 
finished  narrating  his  religious  experience 
by  declaring,  in  a  sanctimonious  way,  that 
he  knew  he  was  "  washed  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,"  Jerry  rose  at  his 
little  desk  and  said  quietly :  "  If  you  want 
to  get  religion  and  follow  Christ,  feel 
honestly  and  speak  the  truth.  God  hates 
shams." 

At  once  everybody  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely,  as  if  the  rebuke  had  cleared 
the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere ;  and 
Metcalf,  leaning  toward  me,  whispered : 
"  What  did  I  tell  you  I  I  knew  Jerry'd 
spot  'em." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  he  spotted  'em  all 
right ;  but  what  a  bombshell  that  admoni- 
tion would  be  in  some  church  prayer- 
meetings  that  we  know  of  1  It  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  exercises." 

"  It  won't  stop  'em  here,"  Metcalf  re- 
plied, confidently,  **  but  it'll  discourage  the 


make-believes.  I  tell  you,  nothing  goes  in 
this  prayer-meeting  unless  it's  straight." 
And  nothing  did. 

It  was  this  life-and-death  sincerity  that 
made  the  prayer-meeting  what  it  was,  and 
gave  it  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  A  well-remembered 
Russian  friend  of  mine  once  wrote  a 
pathetic  little  story  which  he  called  "  Two 
Kinds  of  Truth."  The  title  may  seem  to 
embody  a  self-evident  paradox ;  but,  in 
the  field  of  religious  emotion  at  least, 
there  really  were  for  me,  at  that  time,  two 
kinds  of  truth — ordinar>',  every-day  truth, 
and  Jerr>'-McAuley-prayer-meeting  truth. 
The  Water  Street  mission  was  the  one 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  where  I 
felt  that  my  feet  were  on  the  solid  rock  of 
absolute  verity  and  fact. 

And  I  was  not  the  only  educated,  culti- 
vated man  who  so  felt.  More  than  one 
prosperous,  self-respecting,  self-satisfied 
Christian  gentleman  from  uptown,  moved 
by  rumor  and  attracted  by  curiosity, 
strolled  casually  into  that  prayer-meeting, 
watched  and  listened  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  went  out  of  it 
with  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  winter  of 
1876-7,  as  I  sat  in  the  mission  room, 
watching  the  people  assemble,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  good-looking, 
rather  portly,  fashionably  dressed  gentle- 
man, about  forty-five  years  of  age — evi- 
dently a  stranger  to  the  place — who  came 
in  with  an  air  of  some  embarrassment,  as 
if  ashamed  to  find  himself  in  such  com- 
pany, looked  about  for  a  moment,  appar- 
ently in  expectation  of  being  shown  to  a 
reserved  seat,  and  finally  took  a  chair, 
apart  from  the  audience,  near  the  little 
cabinet  organ.  In  the  language  of  Water 
Street,  I  "  sized  him  up,"  and  mentally 
classified  him  as  a  gentleman,  a  church 
member,  a  good  husband  and  father,  and 
a  most  worthy  and  estimable  cittzen.  He 
belonged,  I  thought,  to  that  class  of  com- 
placent Christians  who  do  business  hon- 
estly, attend  church  regularly,  pay  their 
pew-rent  promptly,  go  to  prayer-meeting 
occasionally,  contribute  to  foreign  mis- 
sions liberally,  and  think  they  have  done 
their  duty  fairly  well  to  God  and  man. 

The  meeting  happened  to  be  an  unusu- 
ally interesting  and  absorbing  one,  and 
when  the  outcasts  and  drunkards  began 
to  speak  I  forgot  all  about  this  visitor 
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from  uptown,  and  never  even  looked  his 
way.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  there  was  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  proceedings ;  every- 
body seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something ; 
and  when  I  turned  toward  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley's desk,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
portly,  fashionably  dressed  gentleman  on 
his  feet.  His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen, 
and,  although  he  had  a  handkerchief  in 
his  hand,  he  had  forgotten  to  use  it,  and 
his  face  was  streaming  with  tears.  He 
evidently  intended  to  speak;  but  he 
seemed  wholly  unable  to  get  control  of 
himself,  and  for  half  a  minute  he  stood 
there,  with  quivering  lips  and  tear-wet 
face,  a  most  striking  and  pathetic  figure. 
But  at  last  the  words  came. 

With  the  directness  and  simplicity  of 
the  Water  Street  method,  he  said  :  "  My 
name  is  Richard  Roe.     I  am  a  deacon  in 

the    Rev.  Dr.  John  Doe's  church  on 

Ninth  Street  I  came  down  to  this  meet- 
ing out  of  curiosity,  and  because  this 
afternoon  I  had  nothing  else  in  particular 
to  do.  Now,  I  want  to  confess,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God  and  this  com- 
pany, that  I  am  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite. 
I  have  pretended  to  be  a  Christian — per- 
haps sometimes  I  thought  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian— but  now  I  see  that  the  truth  was 
not  in  me.  I  have  had  my  lesson,  and  I 
am  going  back  to  my  church.  With  God's 
help,  I  will  say  to  them  what  I  have  just 
said  to  you.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
have  courage  enough  and  strength  enough 
to  show  to  them  there  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  that  I  have  learned  from  you 
here.  So  help  me  God,  I  will  henceforth 
live  the  real  Christian  life  if  I  can  1" 

That,  as  nearly  as  I  could  afterward 
remember  it,  was  the  whole  of  his  speech. 
Jerry  McAuley  made  no  comment,  but 
simply  asked  all  present  to  join  him  in 
praying  God  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  purpose  of  "  this  our  brother,"  and 
to  keep  him  always  a  Christian  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

The  meeting  was  then  dismissed  ;  the 
deacon  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Doe's  church 
went  back  to  his  place  of  duty,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  Whether  he  made 
confession  to  his  church  or  not,  I  never 
heard ;  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  Water 
Street  mission  he  learned  the  difference 
between  profession  and  practice — between 
mere  assent  to  a  Christian  doctrine  and 
sincere  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ. 


In  point  of  doctrine,  Jerry  McAuley's 
prayer-meeting  always  seemed  to  me  or- 
thodox but  liberal.  It  did  not  bribe  sin- 
ners with  promises  of  heaven,  nor  frighten 
them  with  threats  of  hell ;  but  it  taught 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  love  as  a  redeem- 
ing, uplifting,  and  ever-acting  force,  and 
it  insisted  strenuously  on  personal  effort 
in  the  culture  of  self,  and  personal  sacri- 
fice in  the  service  of  others,  as  the  only 
acceptable  proofs  of  a  saving  faith. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  revival  the- 
ology— or  perhaps  I  should  say  hymn- 
book  theology — which  would  make  it 
appear  that 

God  laid  our  sins  on  Jesus ; 

He  washed  away  our  stains. 
The  act  is  past  that  freed  us, 

And  naught  to  do  remains. 

This  was  not  the  theology  of  the  Water 
Street  mission  when  I  knew  it.  The 
Gospel  preached  there  was  a  Gospel  of 
works,  and  not  of  mere  passive  faith  in 
the  adequacy  of  a  superhuman  atonement. 
The  drunkard  or  thief  who  got  on  his  feet 
in  that  mission  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  a  follower  of  Christ  knew  very 
well  that,  instead  of  having  "naught  to  do," 
he  had  ti^erything  to  do.  It  was  only  the 
sham  convert  who  felt  sure  that  he  was 
"  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  " 
— and  he  had  his  rebuke.  The  sincere 
penitent  was  well  aware  that  the  new  life 
would  be  a  life  of  constant  struggle  for 
his  own  salvation,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  Expressed  in  the 
language  of  Water  Street,  the  doctrinal 
theology  of  Jerry  McAuley's  prayer-meet- 
ing was :  "  Jesus  died  to  give  you  a  show ; 
but  He  didn't  expect  you  to  lie  down  on 
Him  and  let  Him  carry  you.  If  you  want 
to  follow  Him,  get  onto  His  cross,  and 
suffer,  your  own  self,  for  some  poor  chap 
that's  worse  than  you."  And  many  of 
them  did  "  get  onto  His  cross."  It  was 
touching,  as  well  as  inspiriting,  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which  new  converts  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  practical  work 
of  the  mission,  and  the  unwavering  per- 
sistence with  which  they  would  follow  it 
up — regardless  of  time,  money,  comfort, 
and  personal  convenience.  One  man  for 
a  whole  year  had  been  coming  down  to 
that  prayer-meeting  from  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth  Street;  another  was  coming 
there  every  night  from  Staten  Island ;  and 
many  more  were  devoting  every  hour  that 
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they  could  steal  from  sleep  and  labor  to 
the  Water  Street  mission  and  its  work. 

One  of  Jerry  McAuley's  specialties  was 
the  saving  of  inebriates ;  and  he  had  a 
small  corps  of  reformed  drunkards — 
"  Happy  Charlie  "  was  one  of  them — who 
gave  themselves  up,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  that  un- 
fortunate class.  When  a  man  like  the 
"  confirmed  drunkard  "  with  the  iron-gray 
hair,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  rose 
in  the  Water  Street  mission,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  try  to  live  a  new  life,  he 
didn't  have  to  live  it  alone.  Some  of 
Jerry  McAuley's  young  men  were  always 
at  hand  to  cheer  and  strengthen  him  in 
his  hours  of  depression  and  temptation, 
and  they  watched  him,  by  turns,  until  he 
had  conquered  his  appetite  and  was  qual- 
ified to  become  a  rescuer  himself.  And 
not  only  that;  they  often  fed  him  and 
clothed  him  as  well. 

Of  course  the  drunkards  who  came  to 
the  Water  Street  mission  were  not  all 
rescued;  neither  were  all  of  the  sinners 
and  criminals  converted.  So  far  as  a  year's 
observation  enabled  me  to  judge,  the  men 
and  women  who  reformed  in  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley's  prayer-meeting  were  all  men  and 
women  who  had  had  good  mothers,  or 
who,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  had  been 
subjected  to  good  influences.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  hereditary  criminal 
— any  man  from  such  a  family  as  that  of 
the  Jukes — who  had  been  conceived  in 
sin  and  nurtured  in  vice,  ever  got  on  his 
feet  in  the  Water  Street  mission  and  asked 
for  prayers.  Such  men  doubtless  straggled 
in  there  occasionally,  to  see  what  it  was 
like;  but  they  were  not  the  men  who 
became  converts. 

Hawthorne  says  that  "  the  earthliest 
human  soul  has  an  infinite  spiritual  ca- 


pacity, and  may  contain  the  better  world 
within  its  depths.'* 

This  is  doubtless  true ;  but  if  the  earth 
of  the  human  soul  contain  no  seeds,  the 
better  world  will  never  come  out  of  its 
depths,  either  in  the  flower  of  religious 
emotion  or  in  the  fruit  of  a  Christian  life. 
If  you  cut  away  a  dense  forest  of  old 
trees,  blossoming  plants  never  before  seen 
there  will  spring  into  life  and  cast  their 
perfume  on  the  air ;  but  the  seeds  of  these 
plants  were  in  the  ground  before  the  trees 
were  removed.  If  there  had  been  no 
seeds  in  the  soil,  neither  deforestation 
nor  culture  would  have  produced  the 
flower}'  second  growth.  The  moral  na- 
tures of  the  Water  Street  outcasts  had 
been  shadowed  and  choked  by  the  dense, 
rank  growths  of  sin  and  vice;  but  deep 
down  in  their  hearts  were  the  dormant 
seeds  of  a  better  life,  in  the  shape  of  a 
good  inheritance,  the  memory  of  a  Chris- 
tian mother,  or  the  unobliterated  impres- 
sions of  an  innocent  and  happy  boyhood. 
In  the  Jukes  criminal  there  was  nothing 
to  which  a  moral  appeal  could  be  made; 
but  in  the  average  Water  Street  outcast 
there  were  early  associations  that  might 
be  re-established,  and  good  impulses  that 
might  again  be  brought  into  play.  The 
Jukes  criminal  was  a  Newgate-calendar 
in  the  original  manuscript;  while  the 
Water  Street  penitent  was  a  recovered 
palimpsest.  And,  as  in  a  codex  palimp- 
sestus  the  verses  of  an  old  Greek  love 
poet  were  often  revived  under  the  darker 
handwriting  of  a  mediaeval  monkish 
chronicle,  so  in  Jerry  McAuley's  prayer- 
meeting  the  hopes,  beliefs,  and  aspirations 
once  inscribed  on  the  "  sweet-scented 
manuscript  of  Youth  "  were  brought  out 
faintly  from  under  the  later  and  blacker 
record  of  temptation,  passion,  and  crime. 


The   Way 

By  George  Lynde  Richardson 


The  pathway  to  the  Land  of  Life 
Passes  the  threshold  of  my  door. 
It  turns  down  yonder  narrow  street 
Hedged  by  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
It  winds  beside  the  house  of  woe, 
Under  lit  panes  where  watchers  wait. 
Who  strives  too  swiftly  on  that  road 
Reaches  the  end  too  late. 


But  he  who  pauses,  turning  back 
For  deed  of  love,  for  word  of  cheer, 
Faithful,  unhasting,  unafraid. 
Nor  wondering  if  the  end  be  near — 
Lo  1  where  the  shadow  blackest  falls, 
While  yet  he  seems  midmost  the  strife, 
Enters  through  the  uplifted  gates 
Into  the  Land  of  Life. 
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By  Booker  T.  Washington 


Chapter  XIV. — The  Atlanta  Expo- 
sition Address 

THE  Atlanta  Exposition,  at  which 
I  had  been  asked  to  make  an 
address   as   a  representative  of 
the    Negro   race,  as   stated    in   the   last 
chapter,  was  opened  with  a  short  address 
from    Governor    Bullock.      After    other 
interesting  exercises,  including  an  invoca- 
^      -'^^I?    ^^^™    Bishop    Nelson,  of    Georgia, 
>^a^^edicatory  ode  by  Albert  Howell,  Jr., 
aififaddresses   by  the  President  of  the 
^  Exposition  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson, 
the    President  of    the    Woman's    Bioard, 
Governor  Bullock  introduced  me  with  the 
words :  "  We  have  with  us  to-day  a  rep- 
resentative of  negro  enterprise  and  negro 
civilization." 

When  I  arose  to  speak,  there  was  con- 
siderable cheering,  especially  from  the 
colored  people.  As  I  remember  it  now, 
the  thing  that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind 
was  the  desire  to  say  something  that 
would  cement  the  friendship  of  the  races 
and  bring  about  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween them.  So  far  as  my  outward  sur- 
roundings were  concerned,  the  only  thing 
that  I  recall  distinctly  now  is  that  when 
I  got  up  I  saw  thousands  of  eyes  looking 
intently  into  my  face.  The  following  is 
the  address  which  I  delivered : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Citizens: 
One-third  of  the  population  of  the  South 
is  of  the  Negro  race.  No  enterprise  seek- 
ing the  material,  civil,  or  moral  welfare 
of  this  section  can  disregard  this  element 
of  our  population  and  reach  the  highest 
success.  I  but  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Directors,  the  sentiment  of  the 
masses  of  my  race  when  I  say  that  in  no 
way  have  the  value  and  manhood  of  the 
American  negro  been  more  fittingly  and 
generously  recognized  than  by  the  man- 
agers of  .this  magnificent  Exposition  at 
every  stage  of  its  progress.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition that  will  do  more  to  cement  the 
friendship  of  the  two  races  than  any  occur- 
rence since  the  dawn  of  our  freedom. 

« Copynght.  1901,  by  Booker  T.  Washington. 


Not  only  this,  but  the  opportunity  here 
afforded  will  awaken  among  us  a  new  era 
of  industrial  progress.  Ignorant  and  in- 
experienced, it  is  not  strange  that  in  the 
first  years  of  our  new  life  we  began  at  the 
top  instead  of  at  the  bottom ;  that  a  seat 
in  Congress  or  the  State  Legislature  was 
more  sought  than  real  estate  or  industrial 
skill;  that  the  political  convention  or 
stump  speaking  had  more  attractions  than 
starting  a  dairy  farm  or  truck  garden. 

A  ship  lost  at  sea  for  many  days 
suddenly  sighted  a  friendly  vessel.  From 
the  mast  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  was 
seen  a  signal :  "  Water,  water ;  we  die  of 
thirst!"  The  answer  from  the  friendly 
vessel  at  once  came  back :  "  Cast  down 
your  bucket  where  you  are."  A  second 
time  the  signal,  "  Water,  water ;  send  us 
water  1"  ran  up  from  the  distressed  vessel, 
and  was  answered :  "  Cast  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are."  And  a  third  and 
fourth  signal  for  water  was  answered: 
"  Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are." 
The  captain  of  the  distressed  vessel,  at 
last  heeding  the  injunction,  cast  down  his 
bucket,  and  it  came  up  full  of  fresh,  spark- 
ling water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River.  To  those  of  my  race  who  depend 
on  bettering  their  condition  in  a  foreign 
land  or  who  underestimate  the  importance 
of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Southern  white  man,  who  is  their  next- 
door  neighbor,  I  would  say :  "  Cast  down 
your  bucket  where  you  are  " — cast  it  down 
in  making  friends  in  every  manly  way  of 
the  people  of  all  races  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded. 

Cast  it  down  in  agriculture,  mechanics, 
in  commerce,  in  domestic  service,  and  in 
the  professions.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever 
other  sins  the  South  may  be  called  to  bear, 
when  it  comes  to  business,  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  in  the  South  that  the  negro 
is  given  a  man's  chance  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  in  nothing  is  this  Exposi- 
tion more  eloquent  than  in  emphasizing 
this  chance.  Our  greatest  danger  is  that 
in  the  great  leap  from  slavery  to  freedom 
we  may  overlook  the  fact  that  the  masses 
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of  us  are  to  live  by  the  productions  of  our 
hands,  and  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to 
dignify  and  glorify  common  labor  and  put 
brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occu- 
pations of  life ;  shall  prosper  in  proportion 
as  we  learn  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
superficial  and  the  substantial,  the  orna- 
mental gewgaws  of  life  and  the  useful. 
No  race  can  prosper  till  it  learns  that 
there  is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling  a  field 
as  in  writing  a  poem.  It  is  at  the  bottom 
of  life  we  must  begin,  and  not  at  the  top. 
Nor  should  we  permit  our  grievances  to 
overshadow  our  opportunities. 

To  those  of  the  white  race  who  look  to 
the  incoming  of  those  of  foreign  birth  and 
strange  tongue  and  habits  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  were  I  permitted  I 
would  repeat  what  I  say  to  my  own  race, 
"  Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are." 
Cast  it  down  among  the  eight  millions  of 
negroes  whose  habits  you  know,  whose 
fidelity  and  love  you  have  tested  in  days 
when  to  have  proved  treacherous  meant 
the  ruin  of  your  firesides.  Cast  down 
your  bucket  among  these  people  who 
have,  without  strikes  and  labor  wars, 
tilled  your  fields,  cleared  your  forests, 
builded  your  railroads  and  cities,  and 
brought  forth  treasures  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  helped  make  possible 
this  magnificent  representation  of  the 
progress  of  the  South.  Casting  down 
your  bucket  among  my  people,  helping 
and  encouraging  them  as  you  are  doing 
on  these  grounds,  and  to  education  of 
head,  hand,  and  heart,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  buy  your  surplus  land,  make 
blossom  the  waste  places  in  your  fields, 
and  run  your  factories.  While  doing 
this,  you  can  be  sure  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  that  you  and  your  families  will 
be  surrounded  by  the  most  patient,  faith- 
ful, law-abiding,  and  un resentful  people 
that  the  world  has  seen.  As  we  have 
proved  our  loyalty  to  you  in  the  past,  in 
nursing  your  children,  watching  by  the 
sick-bed  of  your  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
often  following  them  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes  to  their  graves,  so  in  the  future,  in 
our  humble  way.  we  shall  stand  by  you 
with  a  devotion  that  no  foreigner  can 
approach,  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  if 
need  be,  in  defense  of  yours,  interlacing 
our  industrial,  commercial,  civil,  and 
religious   life  with  yours   in   a  way  that 


that  shall  make  the  interests  of  both 
races  one.  In  all  things  that  are  purely 
social  we  can  be  as  separate  as  the  fin- 
gers, yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things 
essential  to  mutual  progress. 

There  is  no  defense  or  security  for  any  i 
of  us  except  in  the  highest  intelligence  J 
and  development  of  all.  If  anywhere 
there  are  efforts  tending  to  curtail  the 
fullest  growth  of  the  negro,  let  these 
efforts  be  turned  into  stimulating,  encour- 
aging, and  making  him  the  most  useful 
and  intelligent  citizen.  Effort  or  means 
so  invested  will  pay  a  thousand  per  cent 
interest  These  efforts  will  be  twice 
blessed — "blessing  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes." 

There  is  no  escape  through  law  of  man 
or  God  from  the  inevitable : 

The  laws  of  changeless  justice  bind 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And  dose  as  sin  and  suffering  joined 

We  march  to  fate  abreast 

Nearly  sixteen  millions  of  hands  wiU 
aid  you  in  pulling  the  load  upwards,  or 
they  will  pull  against  you  the  load  down- 
wards. We  shall  constitute  one-third  and 
more  of  the  ignorance  and  crime  of  the 
South,  or  one-third  its  intelligence  and 
progress;  we  shall  contribute  one-third 
to  the  business  and  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  South,  or  we  shall  prove  a  veritable 
body  of  death,  stagnating,  depressing,  re- 
tarding every  effort  to  advance  the  body 
politic. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Exposition,  as  we 
present  to  you  our  humble  effort  at  an 
exhibition  of  our  progress,  you  must  not 
expect  overmuch.  Starting  thirty  years 
ago  with  ownership  here  and  there  in  a 
few  quilts  and  pumpkins  and  chickens 
(gathered  from  miscellaneous  sources), 
remember  the  path  that  has  led  from 
these  to  the  inventions  and  production  of 
agricultural  implements,  buggies,  steam- 
engines,  newspapers,  books,  statuary, 
carving,  paintings,  the  management  of 
drug-stores  and  banks,  has  not  been  trod- 
den without  contact  with  thorns  and 
thistles.  While  we  take  pride  in  what  we 
exhibit  as  a  result  of  our  independent 
efforts,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  our  part  in  this  exhibition  would  fall 
far  short  of  your  expectations  but  for  the 
constant  help  that  has  come  to  our  educa- 
tional life,  not  only  from  the  Southern 
States,  but  especially  from  Northern  phi- 
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lanthropists,  who  have  made  their  gifts  a 
constant  stream  of  blessing  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  wisest  among  my  race  understand 
that  the  agitation  of  questions  of  social 
equality  is  the  extremest  folly,  and  that 
progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges that  will  come  to  us  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  severe  and  constant  struggle  rather 
Y  than  of  artificial  forcing.  No  race  that 
*  kas  anything  to  contribute  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  is  long  in  any  degree  ostra- 
cized. It  is  important  and  right  that  all 
privileges  of  the  law  be  ours,  but  it  is 
vastly  more  important  that  we  be  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  these  privileges.  The 
opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar  in  a  factory 
just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  dollar  in  an  opera- 
house. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  that  noth- 
ing in  thirty  years  has  given  us  more  hope 
and  encouragement,  and  drawn  us  so  near 
to  you  of  the  white  race,  as  this  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  Exposition;  and 
here  bending,  as  it  were>  over  the  altar 
that  represents  the  results  of  the  struggles 
of  your  race  and  mine,  both  starting  prac- 
tically empty-handed  three  decades  ago,  I 
pledge  that  in  your  effort  to  work  out  the 
great  and  intricate  problem  which  God 
has  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  South,  you 
shall  have  at  all  times  the  patient,  sym- 
pathetic help  of  my  race  ;  only  let  this  be 
constantly  in  mind,  that,  while  from  repre- 
sentations in  these  buildings  of  the  prod- 
uct of  field,  of  forest,  of  mine,  of  factory, 
letters,  and  art,  much  good  will  come,  yet 
far  above  and  beyond  material  benefits 
will  be  that  higher  good,  that,  let  us  pray 
God,  will  come,  in  a  blotting  out  of  sec- 
tional differences  and  racial  animosities 
and  suspicions,  in  a  determination  to 
administer  absolute  justice,  in  a  willing 
obedience  among  all  classes  to  the  man- 
dates of  law.  This,  this,  coupled  with  our 
material  prosperity,  will  bring  into  our 
beloved  South  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth. 

The  first  thing  that  I  remember,  after  I 
had  finished  speaking,  was  that  Governor 
Bullock  rushed  across  the  platform  and 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  that  others  did 
the  same.  I  received  so  many  and  such 
hearty  congratulations  that  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  of  the  building.     I  did  not 


appreciate  to  any  degree,  however,  the 
impression  which  my  address  seemed  to 
have  made,  until  the  next  morning,  when 
I  went  into  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
As  soon  as  I  was  recognized,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  pointed  out  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  men  who  wished 
to  shake  hands  with  me.  This  was  kept 
up  on  every  street  on  which  I  went,  to 
an  extent  which  embarrassed  me  so  much 
that  I  went  back  to  my  boardiij||^lace. 
The  next  morning  I  returned  to  'f  Sskegee. 
At  the  station  in  Atlanta,  and  at  almost 
all  of  the  stations  at  which  the  train 
stopped  between  that  city  and  Tuskegee, 
I  found  a  crowd  of  people  anxious  to 
shake  hands  with  me. 

The  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  pubHshed  the  address  in  full,  and 
for  months  afterwards  there  were  compli- 
mentary editorial  references  to  it.  Mr. 
Clark  Howell,  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
"  Constitution,"  telegraphed  to  a  New  York 
paper,  among  other  words,  the  following : 
"I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
Professor  Booker  T.  Washington's  address 
yesterday  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
speeches,  both  as  to  character  and  as  to 
the  warmth  of  its  reception,  ever  delivered 
to  a  Southern  audience.  The  address  was 
a  revelation.  The  whole  speech  is  a  plat- 
form upon  which  blacks  and  whites  can 
stand  with  full  justice  to  each  other." 

The  Boston  "  Transcript "  said  editori- 
ally :  "  The  speech  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  this 
week,  seems  to  have  dwarfed  all  the  other 
proceedings  and  the  Exposition  itself. 
The  sensation  that  it  has  caused  in  the 
press  has  never  been  equaled." 

I  very  soon  began  receiving  all  kinds  of 
propositions  from  lecture  bureaus,  and 
editors  of  magazines  and  papers,  to  take 
the  lecture  platform,  and  to  write  articles. 
One  lecture  bureau  offered  me  $50,000,  or 
$200  a  night  and  expenses,  if  I  would 
place  my  services  at  its  disposal  for  a  given 
period.  To  all  these  communications  I 
replied  that  my  life-work  was  at  Tuskegee ; 
and  that  whenever  I  spoke  it  must  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  Tuskegee  school  and 
my  race,  and  that  I  would  enter  into  no 
arrangements  that  seemed  to  place  a  mere 
commercial  value  upon  my  services. 

Some  days  after  its  delivery  I  sent  a 
copy  of  my  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleve- 
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land.    I  received  from  him  the  following 
autograph  reply : 

Gray  Gables,  Buzzard^s  Bay,  Mass., 
October  6,  1895. 

Booker  71  Washington^  Esq, : 

My  Dear  Sir — I  thank  yo\x  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  your  address  delivered  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition. 

I  thank  vou  with  much  enthusiasm  for  mak- 
ing the  address.  I  have  read  it  with  intense 
interest,  and  I  think  the  Exposition  would  be 
fully  justified  if  it  did  not  do  more  than  furnish 
the  opportunity  for  its  delivery.  Your  words 
cannot  fail  to  delight  and  encourage  all  who 
wish  well  for  your  race ;  and  if  our  colored 
fellow-citizens  do  not  from  your  utterances 
gather  new  hope  and  form  new  determinations 
to  gain  every  valuable  advantage  offered  them 
by  their  citizenship,  it  will  be  strange  indeed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Later  I  met  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  the  first 
time,  when,  as  President,  he  visited  the 
Atlanta  Exposition.  At  the  request  of 
myself  and  others  he  consented  to  spend 
an  hour  in  the  Negro  Building,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  negro  exhibit 
and  of  giving  the  colored  people  in  at- 
tendance an  opportunity  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  As  soon  as  I  met  Mr.  Cleve- 
land I  became  impressed  with  his  sim- 
plicity, greatness,  and  rugged  honesty.  I 
have  met  him  many  times  since  then, 
both  at  public  functions  and  at  his  private 
residence  in  Princeton,  and  the  more  I 
see  of  him  the  more  I  admire  him.  When 
he  visited  the  Negro  Building  in  Atlanta 
he  seemed  to  give  himself  up  wholly,  for 
that  hour,  to  the  colored  people.  He 
seemed  to  be  as  careful  to  shake  hands 
with  some  old  colored  "  auntie "  clad 
partially  in  rags,  and  to  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  as  if  he  were  greet- 
ing some  millionaire.  Many  of  the  col- 
ored people  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  get  him  to  write  his  name  in  a 
book  or  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He  was  as 
careful  and  patient  in  doing  this  as  if  he 
were  putting  his  signature  to  some  great 
state  document. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  only  shown  his 
friendship  for  me  in  many  personal  ways, 
but  has  always  consented  to  do  anything 
I  have  asked  of  him  for  our  school.  This 
he  has  done,  whether  it  was  to  make  a 
personal  donation  or  to  use  his  influence 
in  securing  the  donations  of  others. 
Judging  from  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  is  conscious  of  possessing  any  color 


prejudice.  He  is  too  great  for  that  In 
my  contact  with  people  I  find  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  only  the  little,  narrow  people 
who  live  for  themselves,  who  never  read 
good  books,  who  do  not  travel,  who  never 
open  up  their  souls  in  a  way  to  permit 
them  to  come  into  contact  with  other 
souls — with  the  great  outside  world.  No 
man  whose  vision  is  bounded  by  color 
can  come  into  contact  with  what  is  high- 
est and  best  in  the  world.  In  meeting 
men,  in  many  places,  I  have  found  that 
the  happiest  people  are  those  who  do  the 
most  for  others ;  the  most  miserable  are 
those  who  do  the  least  I  have  also  found 
that  few  things,  if  any,  are  capable  of 
making  one  so  blind  and  narrow  as  race 
prejudice.  I  often  say  to  our  students, 
in  the  course  of  my  talks  to  them  on  Sun- 
day evenings  in  the  chapel,  that  the  longer 
I  live  and  the  more  experience  I  have  of 
the  world,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that, 
after  all,  the  one  thing  that  is  most  worth 
living  for — and  dying  for,  if  need  be — is 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  one  else 
more  happy  and  more  useful. 

The  colored  people  and  the  colored 
newspapers  at  first  seemed  to  be  greatly 
pleased  with  the  character  of  my  Atlanta 
address,  as  well  as  with  its  reception.  But 
after  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  b^;an 
to  die  away,  and  the  colored  people  began 
reading  the  speech  in  cold  type,  some  of 
them  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
hypnotized.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  I 
had  been  too  liberal  in  my  remarks 
toward  the  Southern  whites,  and  that  I 
had  not  spoken  out  strongly  enough  for 
what  they  termed  the  "  rights  ".  of  the  race. 
For  a  while  there  was  a  reaction,  so  far  as 
a  certain  element  of  my  own  race  was 
concerned,  but  later  these  reactionary  ones 
seem  to  have  been  won  over  to  my  way 
of  believing  and  acting. 

While  speaking  of  changes  in  public 
sentiment,  I  recall  that  about  ten  years 
after  the  school  at  Tuskegee  was  estab- 
lished, I  had  an  experience  that  I  shall 
never  forget.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  then 
the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  and  also 
editor  of  The  Outlook  (then  The  Christian 
Union),  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  for  his 
paper  giving  my  opinion  of  the  exact 
condition,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  col- 
ored ministers  in  the  South,  as  based  upon 
my  observations.  I  wrote  the  letter,  giv- 
ing the  exact  facts  as  I  conceived  them  to 
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be.  The  picture  painted  was  a  rather 
black  one — or,  since  I  am  black,  shall  I 
say  "  white  "  ?  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
with  a  race  but  a  few  years  out  of  slavery. 

What  I  said  soon  reached  every  negro 
minister  in  the  country,  I  think,  and  the 
letters  of  condemnation  which  I  received 
from  them  were  not  few.  I  think  that  for 
a  year  after  the  publication  of  this  article 
every  association  and  every  conference  or 
religious  body  of  any  kind,  of  my  race,  that 
met,  did  not  fail  before  adjourning  to  pass 
a  resolution  condemning  me,  or  calling 
upon  me  to  retract  or  modify  what  I  had 
said.  Many  of  these  organizations  went 
so  far  in  their  resolutions  as  to  advise 
parents  to  cease  sending  their  children  to 
Tuskegee.  One  association  even  ap- 
pointed a  "  missionary  "  whose  duty  it 
was  to  warn  the  people  against  sending 
their  children  to  Tuskegee.  This  mission- 
ary had  a  son  in  the  school,  and  I  noticed 
that,  whatever  the  "missionary"  might 
have  said  or  done  with  regard  to  others, 
he  was  careful  not  to  take  his  son  away 
from  the  institution.  Many  of  the  colored 
papers,  especially  those  that  were  the 
organs  of  religious  bodies,  joined  in  the 
general  chorus  of  condemnation  or  de- 
mands for  retraction. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  excite- 
ment, and  through  all  the  criticism,  I  did 
not  utter  a  word  of  explanation  or  retrac- 
tion. I  knew  that  I  was  right,  and  that 
time  and  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
people  would  vindicate  me.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  bishops  and  other  church 
leaders  began  to  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  of  the  ministry, 
and  they  found  out  that  I  was  right.  In 
fact,  the  oldest  and  most  influential  bishop 
•in  one  branch  of  the  Methodist  Church 
said  that  my  words  were  far  too  mild. 
Very  soon  public  sentiment  began  making 
itself  felt,  in  demanding  a  purifying  of  the 
ministry.  While  this  is  not  yet  complete 
by  any  means,  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
egotism,  and  I  have  been  told  by  many  of 
our  most  influential  ministers,  that  my 
words  had  much  to  do  with  starting  a 
demand  for  the  placing  of  a  higher  type  of 
men  in  the  pulpit.  I  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  many  who  once  condemned 
me  thank  me  heartily  for  my  frank  words. 

The  change  of  the  attitude  of  the  negro 
ministry,  so  far  as  regards  myself,  is  so 
complete  that  at  the  present  time  I  have 


no  warmer  friends  among  any  class  than  I 
have  among  the  clergymen.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  character  and  life  of  the  negro 
ministers  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  race.  My 
experience  with  them  convinces  me  that 
the  thing  to  do,  when  one  feels  sure  that 
he  has  said  or  done  the  right  thing,  and  is 
condemned,  is  to  stand  still  and  keep 
quiet.     If  he  is  right,  time  will  show  it 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  which 
was  going  on  concerning  my  Atlanta 
speech,  I  received  the  letter  which  I  give 
below,  from  Dr.  Oilman,  the  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  had  been 
made  chairman  of  the  juc^es  of  award  in 
connection  with  the  Atlanta  Exposition : 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore, 
Tresident^  Office,  September  30, 1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Washington  :  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  you  to  be  one  of  the  Judges  of  Award 
in  the  Department  of  Education  at  Atlanta  ? 
If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  jrour  name  upon 
the  list.  A  line  by  telegraph  will  be  welcomed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

D.  C  G'lLMAN. 

I  think  I  was  even  more  surprised  to 
receive  this  invitation  than  I  had  been  to 
receive  the  invitation  to  speak  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition.  It  was  to  be 
a  part  of  my  duty,  as  one  of  the  jurors, 
to  pass  not  only  upon  the  exhibits  of  the 
colored  schools,  but  also  upon  those  of  the 
white  schools.  I  accepted  the  position, 
and  spent  a  month  in  Atlanta  in  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  which  it  entailed.  The 
board  of  jurors  was  a  large  one,  consisting 
in  all  of  sixty  members.  It  was  about 
equally  divided  between  Southern  white 
people  and  Northern  white  people. 
Among  them  were  college  presidents, 
leading  scientists  and  men  of  letters,  and 
specialists  in  many  subjects.  When  the 
group  of  jurors  to  which  I  was  assigned 
met  for  organization,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  moved 
that  I  be  made  secretary  of  that  division, 
and  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Nearly  half  of  our  division  were  Southern 
people.  In  performing  my  duties  in  the ' 
inspection  of  the  exhibits  of  white  schools 
I  was  in  every  case  treated  with  respect, 
and  at  the  close  of  our  labors  I  parted 
from  my  associates  with  regret. 

I  am  often  asked  to  express  myself 
more  freely  than  I  do  upon  the  political 
condition  and  the  political  future  of  my 
race.     These  recollections  of  my  experi- 
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ence  in  Atlanta  givt  me  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  briefly.  My  own  belief  is,  al- 
though I  have  never  before  said  so  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  negro  in  the  South  will  be  accorded 
all  the  political  rights  which  his  ability, 
character,  and  material  possessions  entitle 
him  to.  I  think,  though,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity freely  to  exercise  such  political 
rights  will  not  come  in  any  large  degree 
through  outside  or  artificial  forcing,  but 
will  be  accorded  to  the  negro  by  the 
Southern  white  people  themselves,  and 
that  they  will  protect  him  in  the  exercise 
of  those  rights.  Just  as  soon  as  the  South 
gets  over  the  old  feeling  that  it  is  being 
forced  by  "  foreigners  "  or  "  aliens  "  to  do 
something  which  it  does  not  want  to  do,  I 
believe  that  the  change  in  the  direction 
that  I  have  indicated  is  going  to  begin. 
In  fact,  there  are  indications  that  it  is 
already  beginning  in  a  slight  degree. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Sup- 
pose that  some  months  before  the  opening 
of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  there  had  been 
a  general  demand  from  the  press  and 
public  platform  outside  the  South  that  a 
negro  be  given  a  place  on  the  opening 
programme,  and  that  a  negro  be  placed 
upon  the  board  of  j  urors  of  award.  Would 
any  such  recognition  of  the  race  have  taken 
place  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Atlanta 
officials  went  as  far  as  they  did  because 
they  felt  it  to  be  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  to  reward  what  they  considered 
merit  in  the  Negro  race.  Say  what  we 
will,  there  is  something  in  human  nature 
which  we  cannot  blot  out,  which  makes 
one  man,  in  the  end,  recognize  and  reward 
merit  in  another,  regardless  of  color  or  race. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  negro — 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  race  is  already 
doing — to  deport  himself  modestly  in 
regard  to  political  claims,  depending  upon 
the  slow  but  sure  influences  that  proceed 
from  the  possession  of  property,  intelli- 
gence, and  high  character  for  the  full 
recognition  of  his  political  rights.  I  think 
that  the  according  of  the  full  exercise  of 
political  rights  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
natural,  slow  growth,  not  an  over-night, 
gourd-vine  .affair.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  negro  should  cease  voting,  for  a  man 
cannot  learn  the  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment by  ceasing  to  vote,  any  more  than  a 
boy  can  learn  to  swim  by  keeping  out  of 
the  water;  but  I  do  believe  that  in  his 


voting  he  should  more  and  more  be  influ- 
enced by  those  of  intelligence  and  char- 
acter who  are  his  next-door  neighbors. 

I  know  colored  men  who,  through  the 
encouragement,  help,  and  advice  of  South- 
em  white  people,  have  accumulated  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  would  never  think  of 
going  to  those  same  persons  for  advice 
concerning  the  casting  of  their  ballots. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unwise  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  should  cease.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  negro  should 
truckle,  or  not  vote  from  principle,  for  the 
instant  he  ceases  to  vote  from  principle 
he  loses  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Southern  white  man  even. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  should 
make  a  law  that  permits  an  ignorant  and 
poverty-stricken  white  man  to  vote,  and 
prevents  a  black  man  in  the  same  con- 
dition from  voting.  Such  a  law  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  it  will  react,  as  all 
unjust  laws  do,  in  time;  for  the  effect 
of  such  a  law  is  to  encourage  the  negro 
to  secure  education  and  property,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  -encourages  the  white 
man  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. I  believe  that  in  time,  through 
the  operation  of  intelligence  and  friendly 
race  relations,  all  cheating  at  the  ballot- 
box  in  the  South  will  cease.  It  will 
become  apparent  that  the  white  man  who 
begins  by  cheating  a  negro  out  of  his 
ballot  soon  learns  to  cheat  a  white  man 
out  of  his,  and  that  the  man  who  does 
this  ends  his  career  of  dishonesty  by  the 
theft  of  property  or  by  some  equally  seri- 
ous crime.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  South  will  encourage  all 
of  its  citizens  to  vote.  It  will  see  that  it 
pays  better,  from  every  standpoint,  to 
have  healthy,  vigorous  life  than  to  have 
that  political  stagnation  which  always 
results  when  one-half  of  the  population 
has  no  share  and  no  interest  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

/    As  a  rule,  I  believe  in  universal,  free 

I  suffrage,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  South 

'  we  are  confronted  with  peculiar  conditions 

.  that  justify  the  protection  of  the  ballot  in 

I  many  of  the  States,  for  a  while  at  least,  either 

;by  an  educational  test  or  a  property  test, 

or  by  both  combined ;  but  whatever  tests 

are  required,  they  should  be  made  to  apply 

with  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  races. 

[to  be  continued] 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price, 

commentary  upon  the  four  Gospels  arranged 
as  in  Stevens  and  Burton's  "  Harmony." 

Critical  Historical  Essays.  By  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay.  (The  Temple  ClassicsJ  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  4x6 
in.    50c  each. 


Ad  Astra.    By  Charles  Whitworth  Wynne. 

John  Lane,  New  York.  6%x8H  in. 
A  very  handsomely  printed  group  of  poems 
which  seem  to  have  found  favor  m  England, 
since  this  is  the  third  reprint.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  account  for  their  popularity. 
They  are  dignified,  correct,  academic,  and 
thoughtful,  but  the  poetic  quality  is  not  in 
them.  They  lack  spontaneity,  freshness,  the 
singing  note. 

Balzac's  Cinq  Scenes  de  la  Com^die  Humaine. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    41/4X6^  in.    208  pages. 

Barbara.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  414x71/4  in.  J44  pages. 

Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs  as  Sung  by  the 
Hampton  Students.  Arranged  by  Thomas  P.  Fen- 
ner,  Frederic  G.  Rathbon.  and  Miss  Bessie  Cleave- 
land.  (Third  Edition.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,    6x9V4iii.    166  pages.    ^U5. 

Carmina  Subseciva:  Songs  from  Near  and 
Far.  ByO.A.  Hills,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H.Revell 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  63  pages.  50c. 
These  lyrics  are,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  by- 
product of  a  busy  life.  Many  of  them  are 
devotional ;  many  the  wayside  songs  of  a 
traveler.  Beside  general  aptness  in  versifica- 
tion, some  of  them,  as  the  "  Smoking  Prophet" 
and  the  "  Mulberry  Tree,"  evince  poetic 
genius. 

Considerations  on  Painting:   Lectures  Given 

in  the  Year  x8m  at  the  Metropolitan  Muteuon  of 

New  York.    By  John  La  Farge.    The  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York.    5^X7%  in.    2^  pages.    $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  suggestive 

books  on  the  subject  of  painting  which  has 

yet  come  from  the  hand  of  an  American ;  a 

book  of  great  usefulness  to  the  practitioners 

of  every  art,  b^  reason  of  its  insight  into  the 

nature,  the  spuit,  and  the  methods  of  art. 

Constructive   Studies   in  the   Life   of  Christ. 

By  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews. 

Revised  Edition.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago.  6x9  in.  302  pages.  %\, 
This  seems  to  us  far  superior  to  any  scheme 
of  Biblical  study  that  we  have  seen.  It  is 
speciallv  designed  for  students  in  academies 
and  colleges,  and  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Sunday-school.  In  using  it  according  to  the 
directions  the  student  is  aided  to  do  construct- 
ive work  for  himself  ujjon  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  thoroughly  historical  study  of  that  life 
which  it  conducts  leads  strongly  but  unob- 
trusively to  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
toward  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  Christ. 
One  of  its  best  features  is  its  frequent  demand 
for  modem  applications  of  Chrisfs  principles. 
In  its  critical  treatment  of  difficult  sections, 
like  the  discourse  of  Tesus  concerning  the 
•*  end  of  the  world,"  and  the  narrative  of  his 
resurrection,  it  is  highly  commendable.  In 
general^  the  book  serves  as  a  compendious 


Four  Great  Venetians:  An  Account  of  the 
Lives  and  Works  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, and  II  Veronese.  By  Frank  Preston  Steams. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    376  pages.    $2. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

From  Slavery  to  Freedom.  By  Charles  H. 
Davies.  Published  by  the  Author,  Aurora,  lU. 
5%x8%in.    525  pages.    %l, 

Giorgione.  By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated.  (The  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.    145  pages.    $1.75. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Golden  Treasury  of  the  Bible  (The).  By  S.  C. 
Edwin  S.  Gorham,  New  York.  5x7Hin.  349  pages. 
This  is  a  collection  of  the  compiler's  favorite 
passages  of  the  Bible,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  in  all,  of  which  twelve  only  are  from  the 
books  antecedent  to  the  Psalms.  It  is  a  sort 
of  little  Bible,  the  selections  for  which  show 
good  judgment,  and  are  published  in  style 
suitable  for  a  gift-book. 

Gwynett  of  Thomhaugh.  By  Frederick  W. 
Hayes,  A.R.A.  Illustrated.  The  F.  M.  Lupton 
PubUshing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  442  pages. 
<U5. 
A  sequel  to  "  A  Kent  Squire,"  and,  like  that 
book,  ingeniously  conceived  in  the  manner  of 
the  elder  Dumas,  but  not  written  with  much 
literary  fineness.  The  subject  is  found  in  the 
intrigue  and  plotting  which  followed  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  while  the  English  hero  again 
becomes  involved  in  thrilling  personal  adven- 
tures. The  author  has  made  an  unusually 
close  study  of  French  political  and  court  his- 
tory in  the  period  treated.  Altogether,  this 
romance  is  unusual  in  the  variety  and  rapidity 
of  its  action,  and  even  extraordinary  in  its  in- 
vention, although  crude  in  literary  qualitv  and 
with  scenes  that  are  horrible  or  sensual.  There 
are  many  illustrations  by  the  author,  who  is  an 
Associate  of  the  English  Royal  Academy. 

Historical  Development  of  Modem  Europe, 
18x5-2897.    By  Charles  M.  Andrews.    (Student's  Edi- 
tion.)   1  vols,  in  one.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    6x8%  in.    467  pages.    »2.75. 
A  Student's  edition,  presenting  in   a  single 
cover  at  a  moderate  price  the  two  volumes 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  review  with 
such. marked  favor.    We  know  of  no  other 
history  which  presents  so  philosophic  a  sur- 
vey of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  the  polit- 
ical development  of  Europe  during  the  past 
century. 

Human  Hair  (The) :  Its  Care  and  Preservation. 

By  J.  K.  Stitson,  M.Sc.    The  Maple  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.    4*4x7  in.    234  pages.  .^ 
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Ideal  Messages.  For  Eyes  that  Weep.  By 
Samuel  G.  Smith.  (25c)  Unto  Him.  By  John 
H.  Vincent.  (25c)  Beyond  the  Mnrehes.  By 
Ralph  Connor.  (25c)  For  Hearts  that  Hope. 
By  James  G.  K.  McClure.  (25c)  The  Fleming  H. 
ReveUCo.,NewYork.    4Hx7  in. 

A  ^oup  of  very  tastefully  printed  little  books, 
which  contain  a  distinct  message  of  consola- 
tion or  of  inspiration  briefly  and  effectively 
expressed. 

Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Certitude.  By  Fred- 
erick Storrs  Turner.  B.A.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New 
York.  5»^x9in.  464  pages.  ^2.25. 
This  work  might  have  been  entitled  **  The 
Way  Out  of  Agnosticism,"  had  not  that  title 
been  previously  adopted  by  another  writer. 
As  a  record  of  the  course  actually  pursued  by 
a  sincere  inquirer,  it  has  a  special  Interest  for 
those  whom  he  has  parted  from.  In  a  cau- 
tious and  leisurely  way  the  writer  traverses 
the  whole  field,  and  it  requires  some  sympathy 
with  his  purpose,  and  some  patience  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  settled  the  problem  for 
himself,  to  keep  pace  with  him  throughout 
His  conclusion,  that  we  may  assert,  as  a  matter 
of  knowledge,  "that  the  Reality  is,  and  that 
it  is  trustworthy,"  gives  him  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion, from  which  one  may  infer  previous 
doubts  of  a  most  depressing  kind.  Meager 
as  his  conclusion  may  appear,  it  evidently 
assumes  a  large  significance  for  him,  which 
he  does  not  go  on  to  define.  He  has.  at  any 
rate,  worked  clear  of  the  prime  fallacy  of 
agnosticism,  that  knowledge  results  from  mere 
intellection.  Real  knowledge  he  finds  not  in 
science,  psychology,  or  philosophy,  but  in  the 
domain  of  teleology,  in  the  pursuit  of  ends,  in 
that  region  of  experience  where  feeling  and 
volition  are  engaged  with  their  chosen  ideals. 

Last  Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (The). 

By    Elizabeth    Wormeley    Latimer.     Illustrated. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.     5*4x8*4  in.    545 

pages.  >2.50. 
This  admirably  supplements  Mrs.  Latimer's 
Nineteenth  Century  Series,  the  six  volumes  in 
which  deal  with  the  great  countries  separately. 
The  author  has  a  rare  faculty  for  picking  out 
the  picturesque  and  significant  in  current  his- 
tory and  suppressing  the  cyclopaedic  and  un- 
important. One  finds  here  such  subjects  as 
the  Dreyfus  Case,  the  Queen's  Jubflee,  the 
Cretan  troubles,  the  Boer  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  many  other  topics  ti'eated 
.in  a  colloquial  way  with  extracts,  incidents, 
and  illustrative  comment.  The  score  or  more 
of  portraits  are  almost  uniformly  good  and  well 
printed. 

Laws  of  Scientific  Hand  Reading  (The).  By 
William  G.  Benham.  Illustrated.  The  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  635  pages.  ^3. 
An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "art"  of  palmis- 
try, with  some  eight  hundred  illustrations, 
mostly  from  life.  One  may  admit  that  indica- 
tions of  age,  disposition,  employment,  and 
character  may  be  found  in  the  hand  without 
accepting  the  purely  arbitrary  rules  of  indica- 
tion laid  down  by  this  or  any  professor  of 
cheiromancy.  It  would  need  more  than  six 
hundred  pages  to  convince  most  people  that 
because  some  palmistry-savant  or  more  likely 
gypsy  in  some  unknown  past  has  named  a 
particular  **  mount "  after  Apollo,  therefore 


those  who  have  this  m6tmt  strongly  developed 
will  be  beautiful.  In  large  part  the  "  science," 
glibly  as  its  "  prof es.«H>rs  "  may  talk,  is  made 
up  from  just  such  silly  assumptions,  and  if 
appeal  is  made  to  common  sense  and  reason, 
solemn  assurance  is  given  that,  reason  or  no 
reason,  experience  shows  that  the  **  law  **  is 
true.  Thus,  Mr.  Benham,  after  asserting  that 
the  **  line  of  Life  "  shows  the  probable  termi- 
nation of  life,  and  often  by  what  disease  or 
agency,  adds :  **  If  you  ask,  *  IVAy  does  the 
line  of  Life  show  these  things?'  we  must  an- 
swer, *  We  do  not  know,  unless  our  hypotfaesb 
that  the  lines  are  the  life-map  of  the  subject 
be  correct.' "  Truly  a  sapient  answer !  And  it 
further  appears  that  if  the  break  in  the  line 
which  indicates  death  is  not  found  after  death 
in  the  Life  line,  it  may  be  looked  for  on  the 
Heart  line,  the  Head  line,  the  Merciuy  line, 
or  elsewhere.  With  this  choice  it  must  be 
easy  to  prove  anything  after  the  event.  Prac- 
tically, we  imagine  that  most  palmistry  expo- 
nents are  first  of  all  shrewd  physiognomists: 
next  to  that  volubility  of  language  seems,  it 
we  may  judge  from  this  book,  more  necessary 
than  Closeness  of  logical  reasoning. 

Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Aichi- 

tecu.    By  Giorgio  Vasari.    (The  Temple  Vasaru) 

The  MacmiUan  Co..  New  York.    Vols.  VI.,  VIL, 

and  VIII.   4x6  in.  lOceach. 

The  publication  of  Volumes  VI.,  VII.,  and 

VIII.  completes  the  new  edition  of  Vasari, 

which  has  been  added  to  the  Temple  Classics, 

and  presents  this  standard  work  in  the  most 

convenient    form.    The   concluding   volume 

contains  a  general  index  for  the  whole  work. 

Murillo :  A  Collection  of  Pictures  with  Intro- 
duction and  Interpretation.  By  Estelle  M.  HnrlL 
(The  Riverside  Art  Series.)  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.  5x8V4  in.  96  pages.  75c 
The  **  Riverside  Art  Series"  might  well  have 
been  called  the  **  Indispensable  Art  Series." 
It  is  indispensable  to  art  students  of  all  ages. 
Let  no  one  carelessly  overlook  the  series 
because  it  b  primarily  designed  for  children 
and  young  people.  The  latest  volume  to 
api>ear  proves  anew  the  value  of  this  contri- 
bution to  knowledge  of  the  great  painters. 
There  are  reprcxluctions  of  many  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  artist  treated.  The  text  consists 
of  an  intrcxluction  and  an  interpretation,  with 
the  addition  of  some  tables  of  chronology  and 
pronimciation.  The  intrcxluction  seems  writ- 
ten for  the  general  reader ;  the  interpretation 
of  the  various  pictures  is  apparently  intended 
for  younger  students.  Murillo  is  as  inter- 
esting a  character  as  any  yet  consider^  in 
the  series,  since  he  was  at  once  thoroughly 
individual  and  yet  entirely  typical  of  his 
nationality.  In  his  own  high  way  he  was  a 
realist  but  he  was  also  a  national  incorpora- 
tion ot  Spanish  delight  in  sensuousness,  color, 
emotion.  Fortunately,  he  had  balance  enough 
never  to  permit  his  sensuousness  to  degrade 
itself  into  sensuality.  If  he  had  been  allowed 
to  pursue  his  own  bent,  he  would  probably 
have  become  a  painter  otfenre  subjects  only, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Fihppo  Lippi  in  Italy, 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
domain  of  religious  art.  Once  in  that  do- 
main^ however,  he  did  what  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  never  could  do,  for  Murillo  had  piety 
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a*plenty.  He  was  what  Tertullian  called 
''naturally  a  Christian,"  and  his  faith  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  developing  an  idealizing 
power  which  finally  produced  such  immortal 
canvases  as  the  "  St  Anthony  "  (Berlin)  and 
the  "  Immaculate  Conception  "  (Paris).  The 
author  cleverly  compares  Murillo  to  his  mighty 
contemporaries,  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez. 
Regardmg  Murillo  and  Rembrandt,  she  points 
oat  the  intense  humanity  of  both  men.  As 
Justi  says,  ^  both  recognized  that  Biblical  his- 
tory and  the  lives  of  the  Saints  could  best  be 
narrated  in  the  dialect  of  the  people."  We 
are  reminded,  however,  that  while  Rembrandt 
occasionally  exaggerated  homeliness  into  g^o- 
tesqueness,  so  Murillo  sometimes  carried 
sweetness  to  the  verge  of  insipidity ;  he  cer- 
tainly lacked  the  virile  force  that  distinguished 
his  compatriot,  Velasquez.  Most  travelers  do 
not  go  to  Spain,  and  therefore  the  volume's 
chief  value  lies  in  its  interpretation  of  Murillo*s 
pictures  in  Madrid.  Of  all  his  works,  these 
best  represent  his  genius. 

New  Tesument  Qreek  Syllabus.  By  A.  T. 
Robertson.  Charles  T.  Dearing,  LouisTiUe,  Ky. 
4^X6^111.   99pages.   50c. 

North  Americans  of  Yesterday  (The).  By 
Frederick  S.  Dellenbausrh.  lUustrated.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  487  pages.  $i, ' 
This  comparative  study  of  North  American 
Indian  life  and  customs  is  written  on  the 
theory  that  the  races  are  of  ethnic  unit^.  The 
volume  is  based  on  Lowell  Institute  lectures, 
but  they  have  been  greatly  expanded,  and  the 
whole  is  copiously  and  really  beautifully  illus- 
trated. We  reserve  the  work  for  fuller  notice 
after  the  thorough  examination  it  clearly 
calls  for. 

Old  Friends  at  Cambridge  and  Elsewhere.  By 
J.  WilUs  Clark,  M.A.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New 
York.   5X7%  in.   399  pages.    |1.75. 

A  volume  of  very  pleasandy  written  recollec- 
tions of  a  number  of  men  prominently  identi- 
fied with  Cambridge  University,  among  them 
William  Whewell,  Connop  lliiriwall.  Lord 
Houghton,  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  Dr. 
Thompson,  Richard  Owen.  The  chapters  are 
biographical,  and  they  are  also  personal  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  The  volume  as  a 
whole  b  one  of  those  foot-notes  to  contempo- 
rary history  which  are  full  not  only  of  interest 
but  of  enlightenment 

Our  Village :  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  Bj  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  (The  Temple 
Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x6  uu 
J60pages.    50c 

A  charming  edition  of  a  charming  book. 

Pathfinder  (The}  and  The  Prairie.    By  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Illustrated.  The  7" 
York.   4%X7%in.    ^1.25  each. 


Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 


Co.,1 


An  excellent  edition,  illustrated  b^  Brock. 
We  wonder  if  boys  of  to-day  enioy  these 
Leatherstocking  tales  as  their  fathers  did. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  they  do. 
Certainly  the  stories  are  immensely  superior 
to  many  of  the  popular  boys'  books  of  our 
time. 

Poems.    Bv  Alexander  Blair  Thaw.     John 
Lane,  New  York.   5x7Hin.    115  paries. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Random  Fancies.  By  James  B.  Townsend. 
Cooke  &  Fry,  New  York.   4^x6  in.   78  pages. 

A  little  volume  of  verse,  written  largely  for 
recreation,  and  published  in  part  in  a  number 
of  newspapers.  They  are  quite  worthy  of 
being  presented  in  a  collected  form,  for  the 
verses  disclose  a  natural  gift  for  versification. 
Thev  are  full  of  felicitous  touches ;  the  hand 
rarefy  bears  too  heavily  on  the  thought  or  the 
fancy,  but  the  poetic  impression  is  permitted 
to  express  itself  gracefully  and  naturally. 
Many  of  these  litue  verses,  once  read,  are 
likely  to  remain  in  the  memory. 

Rockspur  Rivals  (The).  By  Gilbert  Patten. 
Illustrated.  Street  &  Smith,  New  York.  5x7^  in. 
Xi  pages.    $i. 

Romance  of  the  Rose  (The).  By  W.  Lorris 
and  J.  ClopineL  Englished  by  F.  S.  Ellis.  Vol  III. 
(The  Temple  Classics.)  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New 
York.   4x6  in.   260  pages.   50c 

Sainte-Catherine  (La).  By  Andr^  Theuriet 
William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.   5x6y4in.   65  pages. 

/5c 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.  CompUedby  J.  Dewey.  Frances  L.Duseii- 
berry,  Chicago.   4V^x6ln.   93  pages.   50c 

Sintram  and  his  Companions  and  Aslauga's 
Knight.  By  La  Motte  Fouqu^.  Illustrated.  (The 
Temple  Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4x6  in.    218  pages.    50c 

A  very  pretty  edition,  with  a  frontispiece  in 
colors  and  with  other  illustrations,  of  tnis  well- 
known  children's  classic. 

Stonr  of  Assisi  (The).  By  Lina  Du£F  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4V4X7 
in.    372  pages.    ^130. 

Those  who  put  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the 
niche  where  he  properly  belongs^  those  who 
love  their  Dante,  those  ,vho  have  been  moved 
by  the  cathedral-builders,  or  by  Donatello  and 
the  Robbias,  by  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico,  to 
hark  back  to  a  great  epoch — all  these  ought  to 
put  another  book  of  value  on  the  shelf  contain- 
ing volumes  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages.  If 
any  town  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as 
typical  of  that  period,  Assisi  has  such  a  right 
It  has  been  described  by  a  Taine,  a  Symonds, 
a  Sabatier,  but  no  one  has  given  to  us  what 
we  welcome  in  this  latest  edition  to  the  series 
on  •*  Mediaeval  Cities" — a  series  as  delightful 
as  it  is  profitable. 

Through  Stress  and  Storm.  By  Gregory 
Brooke.  The  Abbey  Press,  New  York.  5x8  ia 
240  pages.    ^1. 

Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  (A) :  In  the  English 
Tongue.  Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W. 
Rolleston.  The  Macmil&n  Co.,  New  York.  PAxS 
in.    576  pages.    ^1.75. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  anthologies 
which  has  appeared  for  a  lon^  time  past.  It 
deals  with  a  body  of  verse  which  is  essentially 
poetic  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form ;  which  has 
color,  warmth,  sentiment,  and  a  touch  of  pas- 
sion—-qualities  in  which  our  own  minor  verse 
is  often  conspicuously  lacking.  The  fervor  of 
the  Celtic  nature,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Cel- 
tic imagination,  and  the  note  of  pathos  in  the 
Celtic  character  give  its  poetic  expression 
many  elemental  equalities  and  natural  charm. 
The  volume  is  mteresting  also  because   it 
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brings  clearly  before  the  student,  and  in  a 
very  convenient  form,  the  best  examples  of 
the  modern  Celtic  writing.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  new  school  of  Celtic  writers, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  very  extrava- 
gant; but  the  movement  has  had  associated 
with  it  a  number  of  men  of  genuine  poetic 
sensibili^  and  poetic  eift,  and  their  work  is 
presentea  in  this  anthoTogjy  in  a  very  compact 
form.  Finally,  the  collection  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  naving  been  made  by  one  of  the 
most  competent  students  of  poetry  of  our 
time.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  introduction 
stamps  the  boolc  with  distinction;  the  fact 
that  he  has  supervised  the  selection,  and  that 
it  appears  with  the  authority  of  his  admirable 


taste  and  his  long  editorial  experience,  sepa- 
rates it  at  once  from  most  books  of  its  kind. 
The  volume  is  well  printed,  compact  in  form, 
and  ought  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  all  those 
who  care  for  modem  verse.  The  introduction 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  contempt^-ary 
literary  studies. 

Who*8  Who,  xgoi.     Fifty-third  Year  of  Issue. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7H   in.    L234 

pages.  $17  S. 
To  a  newspaper  office  this  reference-book  and 
its  companion,  "Who's  Who  in  America,*' 
have  become  really  indispensable.  The  title 
is  a  little  flippant  but  the  book,  in  substance, 
is  a  wonderfully  full  and  accurate  compilation 
of  personal  information. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  ts  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer'' s  name  and  address.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Where  can  I  obtain  a  book  describing  the 
ditferent  religions  of  the  world  ?  What  I  want  is  a 
reliable  work,  in  condensed  form,  to  tuie  as  a  text- 
book for  a  pastor's  Bible  class.  1  wish  to  put  a  copy 
in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  my  class,  therefore 
as  condensed  a  work  as  will  cover  the  ground  is 
desired— one  that  will  describe  the  beliefs,  ntes,  cere- 
monies, etc.,  of  the  different  reUgions,  or  at  least  of 
the  principal  reUgions  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  both  heathen  and  the  higher,  up  to  our  Christian 
beliefs.  C.  F.  H. 

Menzies's  "  History  of  Religion  "  (Scribners,  New  York, 

$1.50)  answers  very  well  to  your  demand.     A  much 

briefer  work,  dealing  with  general  principles  rather  than 

particular  facts,  is  Professor  Everett's  "  Religions  Before 

Christianity"  (20 cents  paper,  25  cents  cloth ;  Unitarian 

Sunday-School  Society,  Boston). 

1 .  Kindly  inform  me  of  a  good  popular  work  on 

the  Book  of  Joshua,  giving  publisher  and  price.    2. 

Also  of  a  good  work  on  The  rentateuch,  wntten  in  a 

popular  style.    3.  The  best  recent  work  on  Oriental 

research— something  in  the  line  of  Professor  Hil- 

precht's  late  discoveries.  F.  E.  W. 

1  and  2.  The  best  thing  of  this  sort  is  the  first  volume  of 
Stanley's  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church"  (Scribners,  New  York,  %2).  3.  Price's  "The 
Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament"  (The  Christian 
Culture  Press,  Chicago,  $1.50)  and  Rogers's  "  History 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  "  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York, 
two  volumes,  $5)  embody  the  latest  results  of  research. 
For  another  such  book  as  Hilprecht's  we  have  still  to 
wait.* 


1.  What  is  the  Yiddish  language?  That  is, 
is  it  a  mixture  of  several  languafjes.  or  is  it  modern 
Hebrew,  or  something  different  still  f  2.  Is  it  under- 
stood by  all  Jews?  3.  Are  any  periodicals  published 
in  this  language  in  New  York  City  to-day? 

E.  J.  G. 
1.  The  Yiddish  (a  term  derived  from  the  Gennin/udiscA, 
i^„  Jewish),  also  called  Jargon,  b  a  mixture  of  Hebrew 
and  several  European  tongues.  2.  No.  3.  The  "  Jewish 
Daily  News,"  or  the  "  Tageblatt,"  published  at  185  East 
Broadway,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  the  Yiddish 
publications.  "The  Tiqveth  Israel,"  a  twenty-page 
monthly,  is  published  at  80  Second  Street. 

Can  you  recommend  a  book  on  theology  and 
church  history  suitable  for  a  text-book  for  a  pastor's 
class  in  trainmg  for  church  membership  ? 

A.  V.  B. 
In  the  Scotch  series  of  Guild  and  Bible-Class  Text-books, 
about  25  cents  each,  is  a  volume  on  "  Landmarks  of 
Church  History,"  and  one  on  "Outlines  of  Christian 


Doctrine  Based  on  the  Apostles'  Creed."  They  can 
probably  be  obtained  through  Charles  Scribner's  Sons^ 
New  York. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  one  of  this 

month's  magazines :  "  St.  Paul,  great  as  he  was,  ami 

entitled  to  our  reverence  as  one  inspired,  was  not 

infalhble.    His  own  writings  convict  him  of  errcH-. 

His  claim  oi  inspiration  tor  some  of  bis  utteranoes 

has  been  disproved  by  time."    If  the  above  is  true, 

please  state  m  what  mstance  or  instances.    I  know 

m  some  cases  he  merely  gives  his  personal  opinion, 

and  in  others  he  says  he  thinks  ne  has  the  Holy 

Spirit's  corroboration.  But  where  he  expressly  claims 

inspiration  I  know  ot  no  error.  W.  G.  H. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  we  beUeve,  that  St  Paul  was 

mistaken  in  his  expectation  of  a  visible  return  of  Christ 

during  his  lifetime,  as  expressed  in  the  earhest  of  hb 

letters,  1  Thessalonians  iv.,  15, 17,  where  he  claims  divine 

authority  for  it. 

We  see  your  comment  on  the  "Armenian 
Bible  " — who  publishes  it  ?  Also,  can  you  direct  mt 
to  the  pubUshers  of  Kostlin's  "  Life  of  Luther  "  ? 

LN.L. 

1.  American    Bible   Society,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

2.  Kostlin's  "  Life  of  Luther  "  does  not  appear  to  be  pub- 
lished here  according  to  the  catalogues,  but  in  England, 
where  Longmans  publish  a  twelve^shilling  and  Cassell  a 
one-shilling  abridgment. 

Can  you  please  refer  me  to  books  giving  a 
history  of  Trades-Unions,  but  more  particularly 
treating  of  their  moral  aspect  ?  H.  £.  M. 

"  History  of  Trades-Unions  "  and  "  Industrial  Democra- 
cy," by  Sydney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (Longmans,  Green  h 
Co.,  New  York),  and  "The  Labor  Movement  in 
America,"  by  R.  T.  Ely  (T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Co..  New 
York). 

Which  do  you  regard  as  the  four  best  books, 

English  or  American— most  orthodox,  most  reliab^ 

most    substantial— on  poUtical    economy?    Please 

name  in  the  order  they  should  be  read.        J.  O.  A. 

Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  John  Stuart  MilPs 

"  Political  Economy,"  Francis  A.  Walker's  **  PoUtical 

Economy."    It  is  difficult  to  add  a  fourth  to  this  lut 

Who  is  the  author  of  "  Whom  the  gods  wish 

to  destroy  they  first  make  mad"  ?  J.  L.  L. 

The  proverb  is  of  unknown  origin.  In  its  Latin  form  it 
is,  "  Quem  Jupiter  vult  perdere  dementat  prios." 

The  title  of  the  poem  of  which  **  N.  B."  is  m 
search  (December  29)  is  "  The  Use  of  Sig^t,"  wri^ 
ten  by  Jane  Taylor.  C.  L.  S. 
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BOOK    PUBLICATION 
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MotrcK  First  by 
Doxibledoty*  Page  6^  Co. 

To  stimulate  interest  we  make 
the  following  half-price  offer  for 

ADVANCE  ORDER  SENT  NOW 


IN  FORCEFUL  ARTICLES 
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UP   PROM   SLAVERY.    By  Booker  T.  Washinstoo. 

Fully  revised  since  serial  publication.    Sent,  postpaid,  price,  $1.50  net 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK.    Edited  by  Walter  H.  Page. 

The  new  illustrated  magazine,  $3.00  ayear.  A  six  months*  subscription,  $1.50 

$3.00 


BOTH   FOR. 

Just    Half    Price 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  is  a  new  kind  of  magazine.     It  contains  the  literature  of  positive 
achievement,  not  the  threshing  over  of  old  straw.    Its  articles  are  about  practical  subjects,  living 
men,  and  what  they  do ;  our  own  country,  its  progress  and  its  place  among  the  nations.     It  is 
cheerful,  suggestive,  and  patriotic.     It  is  a  magazine  for  people  who  do  tilings;  and  it  takes 
American  achievement  at  its  flood  and  reports  and  interprets  it.    There  is  not  a  vague  or  general 
article  in  it. 

The  editorial  summary  of  the  month  contains  definite  statements  of  what  has  happened,  explanation 
of  the  world's  activity,  plainly  written,  with  great  facts  put  in  their  proper  proportion. 

The  pictures,  too,  are  essential,  not  "made-up"  nor.  fanciful.    They  are  beautiful  and  they  are 
beautifully  printed,  but  every  one  of  them  helps  to  tell  the  story.  m 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  is  printed  in  large  plain  type  on  very  handsome  paper;  is  sewed  like  a 
book ;  and  has  a  large  page,  handsomely  printed. 


*  I  think  *  The  World's  Work '  remarkable." 

'  It  is  the  kind  of  majfazine  which  must  appeal  to  every  person  who  reads  and  thinks  and  works.' 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 
GILBERT  PARKER. 


*  Your  idea  will  commend  itself  to  thinking  men 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  be  able  to  cover  such  a  field. 


I  congratulate  you  on  the  appearance  ot  the  ma^razine." 

PAUL  MORTON,  2d  Vice-Pres.  Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  me." 

FREDERIC  EMORY,  Dcpt.  of  State,  Washinstoo. 


*'  It  should  be  of  the  Greatest  value  to  manufacturers,  particularly  those  seekinsr  an  extension  of  their  trade  m  the  world*<  mirkets." 

THOS.  A.   EDDY.  Vice-Pres.  Flint  Eddy  ana  American  Trading  Co. 
"  I  did  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  field  for  another  monthly  publication,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  tliat  there  is  ^"ch  a  field,  and  you  are 
tiUmff  It  admirablv.    It  is  just  the  publication  tor  a  busy  man  who  is  interested  in  the  world's  progress  and  especiallv  in  the  development  of 


our  own  country. 


CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  Sute  Supt.  Public  msiruction,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ORDER     BLANK 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.50  In  payment  for  a  copy  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  **Up  Prom  Slavery,"  price 
$1.50  net,  and  six  monthtf*  subscription  to  *'Tlie  World's  Work."  $1.50  for  6  months,  both  for  $1.50.  Send 
magazine  at  once  and  mall  book  when  ready  to 
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The  Queen's  Funeral 


All  accounts  of  the 
solemn  pageant  in 
London  on  Saturday  agree  that  in  the 
vast  crowds  which  lined  the  streets, 
massed  in  the  open  places,  and  filled  all 
near-by  points  of  observation,  there  was 
evident  something  more  than  conventional 
and  formal  expression  of  grief.  It  is  not 
sentimentalism  or  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  other  English  monarch  has  ever  held  so 
firm  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people  as  Queen  Victoria.  Sorrow  was 
shown  in  demeanor  and  words  as  well  as  in 
the  universal  assumption  of  mourning  garb. 
On  Friday  the  coffin  of  the  Queen  was 
borne  from  Osborne  House  to  the  royal 
yacht  Alberta,  followed  on  foot  by  the 
King,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  eight 
English,  German,  and  Danish  princes, 
Queen  Alexandra  and  nine  English  and 
German  princesses,  while  behind  them 
walked  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
holds, servants,  and  tenants ;  all  the  on- 
lookers seemed  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
the  royal  mourners  following  on  foot  "  as 
at  a  simple  village  funeral."  From  Cowes 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Portsmouth  there 
lay  in  long  lines  thirty  British  war-ships, 
five  from  Germany,  one  from  France,  one 
from  Portugal,  and  one  from  Japan — none 
from  Russia,  perhaps  unavoidably,  and 
none  from  the  United  States,  this  certainly 
unavoidably  and  to  the  sincere  regret  of 
all  Americans.  The  booming  of  the  min- 
ute guns  from  the  fleet  made  a  solemn 
funeral  salvo  as  the  royal  cortege  passed. 
In  the  procession  through  London  on 
Saturday  the  military  element  was  most 
prominent,  as  the  Queen's  own  written 
directions  provided  for  a  military  as 
distinguished  from  a  state  ceremony. 
Twenty-five  thousand  troops  were  used  in 
guarding  the  route,  and  no  serious  acci- 
dent marred  the  occasion,  although  some 
despatches  state  that    several    hundred 


people  were  more  or  less  slightly  injured 
owing  to  the  enormous  pressure,  and 
received  assistance,  while  many  hundreds 
were  unable  to  gain  their  view-points, 
although  in  many  cases  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  pounds  had  been  paid  for 
windows.  The  soldiers  in  line  repre- 
sented all  branches  of  the  service,  the 
four  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  as  far 
as  possible  the  colonies.  The  gun-carriage 
bearing  the  Queen's  body  was  drawn  in 
London  by  her  famous  eight  cream-col- 
ored horses,  but  at  Windsor  the  horses 
provided  were  restive  and  the  naval 
detachment — "  the  Queen's  handy  men," 
they  have  been  called — drew  the  carriage. 
The  King,  superbly  mounted,  followed 
close  after  the  catafalque,  and  behind  him 
came  the  German  Emperor,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and 
Greece,  the  Crown  Princes  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  In  all  there  were  in  line 
forty  sovereigns,  heirs  to  thrones,  or 
princes,  while  Queen  Alexandra  and  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  families  filled  six  car- 
riages. At  Windsor  the  ceremonies  of 
Saturday  were  brief  but  impressive.  In 
St.  George's  Chapel  the  funeral  service 
was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  the  Dean  of  Windsor.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  assisted. 
A  touch  of  mediaevalism  was  lent  by 
the  Garter  King-at-Arms,  who  proclaimed 
the  dead  sovereign's  styles  and  titles 
and  declared  her  reign  closed.  On  the 
same  day  memorial  services  were  held 
in  many  churches  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities,  and  in  those  of 
all  the  British  possessions.  On  Monday 
the  private  interment  took  place  at  the 
Frogmore  mausoleum  in  Windsor  Park, 
after  final  services  attended  by  members 
of  the  royal  family  at  the  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  the  body  of  the  Queen  now 
reposes  beside  that  of  the  Prince  Consort 
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In    the  proclamation  at 
OveHo,d^.p^„u..  p,etonaofEdwardVII.'s 

accession,  a  phrase  was 
used  which  has  excited  universal  atten- 
tion. Instead  of  being  announced  as 
"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of 
India,  .  .  .  andof  the  annexed  territory  of 
the  Transvaal,"  the  King  was  proclaimed 
as  "  Supreme  Lord  of  and  over  the  Trans- 
vaal." This  phrase  may  have  come  from 
the  King  himself ;  it  sounds  like  an  exam- 
ple of  his  well-known  tact.  At  all  events, 
it  defines  the  British  claim  to  suzerainty 
without  pressing  the  annexation  policy. 
One  of  the  cleverest  English  critics  says : 
"  More  than  any  other,  such  a  step  is 
likely  to  lead  to  pacification,  because  it 
recognizes  the  entire  morale  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, keeping  it  as  a  separate  constituent 
of  the  Empire,  and  placing  its  laws,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  religion  under  the 
supreme  separate  rule  and  protection  of 
the  King."  Pro-Boer  papers  everywhere 
have  commented  approvingly  upon  the 
title,  since  it  leaves  the  way  open  for  a 
settlement  enabling  the  Boers  to  enjoy 
autonomy  as  a  vassal  State.  On  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  the  title  is  regarded  as 
showing  a  wish  to  compromise  with  the 
former  Republics  on  the  basis  of  home 
rule,  as  in  the  German  Empire.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Parliament  has  not 
yet  enacted  into  law  any  measure  of  re- 
construction. Its  legislation  may  possibly 
be  influenced  by  the  reviving  of  war. 
On  Monday  of  this  week  Lord  Kitchener 
reported  a  British  victory  at  Middlebui-g 
and  the  Boer  capture  of  Modderfontein  in 
the  Transvaal.  Unconfirmed  despatches 
announce  that  the  Boers  in  Cape  Colony 
have  reached  a  point  on  the  coast,  and  that 
General  De  Wet  has  entered  the  Colony, 
marching  southward  from  Dewetsdorp  in 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Unfortunately 
for  that  soldier's  reputation,  he  is  said  to 
have  put  a  second  peace  envoy  to  death. 
This  report  has  excited  great  indignation 
in  Great  Britain. 


China  and  Qermany 


At  last  Germans  at 
home  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  their  troops  have,  in  common 
with  the  less  civilized  Russians,  been 
leaders  in  the  recent  atrocities  in  China. 
The  Cologne  "  Volks-Zeitung  "  says  ;  "  We 


hope  that  these  awful  conditions  will  soon 
cease.  The  depravity  and  bestiality  also 
among  our  troops  is  enormously  on  the 
increase.  Large  numbers  of  soldiers  are 
sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries for  rape,  murder,  and  burglary. 
Our  losses  are  certainly  greater  that  way 
than  by  death."  A  striking  confirmation 
of  this  is  at  hand  in  Mr.  Millard's  article 
on  "  Punishment  and  Revenge  in  China  " 
in  the  current  "  Scribner's."  He  shows 
that  the  Germans  always  wanted  an  enemy 
in  the  Far  East  for  their  own  interests,  and 
were  eager  to  believe  that  one  existed. 
The  Paoting  expedition  was  hailed  by 
them  with  special  enthusiasm.  The 
United  States  declined  to  participate  in 
any  more  offensive  operations ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Millard  quotes  General  Chaffee,  who  is 
not  given  to  braggadocio,  as  stating  that 
he  would  undertake  to  march  from  the 
Great  Wall  to  Canton  with  but  a  single 
troop  of  cavalry.  However,  an  exx>edi- 
tion  to  Paoting  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  and  British. 
The  city  was  occupied  and  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  to  be  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  a  different  nationality.  The 
British  commander  issued  stringent  orders 
against  looting,  and  his  men  therefore 
paid  for  most  of  the  provisions  they  con- 
sumed ;  but  "  the  Germans,  with  exquisite 
irony,  paid  in  due  bills  on  the  Chinese 
Government ;  the  French  and  Italians 
simply  appropriated."  On  the  following 
day  the  shops  were  closed  except  in 
the  British  quarter.  In  the  others  not 
only  were  carts  laden  with  loot  seen 
everywhere,  but  "  now  aud  then  a  pierc- 
ing scream  broke  from  the  muffling  depths 
of  a  cluster  of  houses  and  spent  its  echoes 
in  the  empty  streets  •  .  .  sounds  with 
their  sinister  meaning."  Last  week  a 
German  column  of  four  companies  widi 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  started  to 
scour  the  northwestern  district  of  the 
province  of  Chili. 


Not  "  Fit  to  Print ' 


Last  week  we  called 
attention  to  an  extraor- 
dinary sentence  in  an  editorial  of  the  New 
York  "  Times  "  saying  that  "  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  are  understood  to  be 
the  most  implacable  demanders  of  Chi- 
nese blood,"  and  also  are  "  active  in  the 
looting  of  Chinese  property."     The  New 
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York  "  Times  "  publishes  a  reply  from  a 
correspondent  denouncing  both  charges 
as  utterly  false,  and  saying  that  "  the  only 
basb  of  the  first  is  that  the  missionaries 
have  demanded  the  death  penalty  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Boxer  movement  for  politic 
reasons,  and  the  only  basis  of  the  second 
is  that  the  missionaries  took  food  and 
clothing  from  the  deserted  houses  after 
the  siege  to  clothe  and  feed  the  native 
converts  who  were  utterly  destitute."  We 
have  not  seen  that  the  "  Times  "  has  pub- 
lished any  retraction  of  this  charge,  nor 
indicated  any  evidence  whatever  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge.  The  only  evidence 
which  we  imagine  can  be  cited  is  the 
statement  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  that  "  some 
missionaries  took  a  leading  part  in  spoil- 
ing the  Egyptians."  Such  a  statement, 
unaccompanied  by  specifications,  is  no 
basis  for  the  wholesale  accusation  of  the 
New  York  "  Times."  To  accuse  reputa- 
ble gentlemen — ^to  say  nothing  of  Chris- 
tian ministers — with  the  guilt  of  robbery 
and  murder  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
"  Times  "  owes  it  to  its  own  reputation  to 
do  one  of  three  things :  adduce  the  evi- 
dence in  substantiation  of  its  charges, 
retract  the  charge,  or  take  off  from  its 
front  page  the  legend,  "All  the  news  that's 
fit  to  print"  Unsubstantiated  slanders 
against  honorable  gentlemen  are  not 
"  news,"  and  certainly  such  slanders  are 
not  "  fit  to  print" 


Chief  JttsHce  Marshall 


The  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  to 
the  great  place  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
■  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  fell 
upon  Monday  of  this  week,  and  was 
appropriately  commemorated  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Few  events  have 
better  deserved  commemoration,  for  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  Nation ;  one  of  that  group  of  five — 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Marshall, 
and  Hamilton — ^who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  men,  gave  shape,  direction,  and 
permanent  form  to  American  political 
institutions.  Of  that  group,  four  were 
Virginians ;  for  Virginia  was  at  the  time 
the  mother  of  statesmen  and  jurists.  But 
the  men  who  contributed  to  the  first 
generation  of  American  statesmen  dif- 
fered very  widely  in  their  conceptions  of 


the  form  which  our  Government  should 
take.  Jefferson  represented,  as  much  as 
any  one  of  the  group,  democracy  in  its 
more  radical  form ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
like  Washington  and  Hamilton,  repre- 
sented democracy  with  checks  and  counter- 
balances, in  order  to  give  it  security  and 
steadiness.  For  more  than  thirty-four 
years  Chief  Justice  Marshall  put  the  mark 
of  his  interpretation  on  the  Constitution 
which  had  been  framed,  as  all  great 
documents  are  framed  in  the  end,  by  the 
harmonizing  of  diverse  opinions.  He 
had  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of  setting 
his  stamp  permanently  on  American 
National  life  ;  and  at  the  very  hour  when 
another  great  Virginian,  Jefferson,  was 
intent  upon  keeping  National  life  within 
the  smallest  possible  compass  and  expand- 
ing State  life  to  its  largest  possible  dimen- 
sions. Chief  Justice  Marshall  stood  for  the 
National  idea.  From  1 80 1  to  1 834  the  Con- 
stitution was  interpreted  from  the  National 
point  of  view  by  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
Nation  and  in  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional idea.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  declared 
that  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
were  "  working  underground  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  federated  fabric," 
he  struck  the  keynote  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  interpretation.  The  Consti- 
tution, in  the  view  of  this  great  jurist,  was 
not  the  basis  of  a  "  confederated  fabric," 
but  of  a  highly  organized  Nation.  For 
this  reason  Justice  Marshall  holds  a  great 
place,  not  only  in  the  legal  history  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  record  of  its  states- 
manship. He  gave  the  Supreme  Court 
an  influence  and  a  place  as  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Government  which 
it  has  never  lost ;  and  he  bequeathed  to 
the  country  the  tradition  of  a  great  judge 
who  not  only  knew  the  law,  but  had 
the  insight  of  a  jurist  of  the  highest  order 
as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  a  master  of 
cases. 

The  Subsidy  Bill  and  the 
'^*'*^"S^™^*'   possibilities  of  an  extra 

session  were  the  matters 
of  absorbing  interest  in  Congress  last 
week.  At  one  time  the  advocates  of  the 
Subsidy  Bill  seemed  confident  that  its 
Democratic  opponents  would  permit  the 
measure  to  be  brought  to  a  vote,  and  it  is 
certain  that  several  Democratic  leaders 
favored  this  course.    A  party  caucus  was 
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proposed  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
opposition,  but  it  was  found  that  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached.  As  Senator  Jones, 
of  Arkansas,  stated  the  situation,  it  was 
found  that  some  of  his  party  associates 
favored  the  Subsidy  Bill,  that  others 
opposed  it  but  wished  the  Republicans  to 
injure  themselves  by  passing  an  unpopular 
measure,  and  that  still  a  third  group 
believed  in  fighting  the  obnoxious  meas- 
ure with  all  the  strength  they  possessed. 
This  third  group  was  particularly  strong 
among  the  Populists  and  Silver  Republi- 
cans, some  of  whom  were  ready  to  make 
speeches  of  indefinite  length  to  prevent 
the  bill  from  passing  at  the  present  session, 
and  thus  postpone  its  consideration  until 
the  near  approach  of  Congressional  elec- 
tions should  thin  the  ranks  of  the  subsidy 
supporters.  This  last  wing  seems  now 
to  be  in  control  of  the  situation — its 
power  being  greatly  strengthened,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "  Sun,"  by  the  fact  that  nine  or 
ten  Republican  Senators  from  the  Middle 
West  are  at  heart  opposed  to  the  subsidy 
and  ready  to  give  indirect  aid  to  its  oppo- 
nents. The  number  of  Congressmen  of 
either  party  who  desire  an  extra  session 
seems  to  be  extremely  small,  and  the  pres- 
ent prospects  are  that  when  Congress 
adjourns  on  March  3  it  will  not  reassemble 
until  December. 


The  Cut>an  Constitution 


The    Constitutional 


Convention  in  Cuba 
is  now  considering,  section  by  section 
and  clause  by  clause,  the  draft  of  a  Con- 
stitution recently  laid  before  it  by  the 
committee  which  has  had  its  preparation 
in  charge.  That  this  draft  as  submitted 
by  the  committee  was  not  complete  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  include 
a  definite  statement  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  suffrage.  Last  week,  however, 
the  Convention,  after  a  spirited  debate, 
adopted  a  clause  providing  for  universal 
suffrage ;  doubtless  there  are  age  and  sex 
limitations,  but  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  Convention's  action  do  not  mention 
them.  The  opponcuts  of  universal  suf- 
frage argued  that  it  would  admit  too  many 
naturalized  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners 
and  thus  endanger  Cuban  liberty,  while 
its  advocates,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  universal  suffrage  was  imperative  if 
alien  domination  was  to  be  avoided.     A 


debate  also  took  place  on  the  clause  dealing 
with  the  method  of  impeaching  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  The  result  was  that 
the  Senate  is  given  power  to  suspend  the 
President  temporarily,  when  he  is  charged 
with  crimes  or  usurpation  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  upon  conviction, 
to  dismiss  him  from  oflSce.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Convention  will  adopt  the  draft 
of  the  Constitution,  with  a  few  important 
and  necessary  additions,  but  without  many 
serious  changes,  and  that  it  will  then  be 
taken  up  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
either  at  the  special  session  of  the  new 
Congress  which  may  be  called  in  March, 
or  at  its  regular  session  in  the  fall. 


The  draft  now  being  acted 

'^'ll^SUoll"  "P*"-  by  the  Convention 
declares  very  positively 
that  "  the  people  of  Cuba  shall  constitute 
a  sovereign  State  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,"  and  so  far  the  Con- 
vention has  shown  no  disposition  to  in- 
clude in  the  Constitution  any  del^;ation 
of  sovereign  powers,  either  as  regards 
foreign  affairs  or  fiscal  matters,  to  the 
United  States.  The  six  provinces  of 
Cuba  are  to  be  retained  substantially  as 
they  are  now  geographically,  and  are  to 
be  called  Departments.  Liberal  provis- 
ions are  included  as  to  the  admission 
to  Cuban  citizenship  of  Spaniards  resid- 
ing in  Cuba,  of  children  of  foreign  parents 
born  in  Cuba,  and  generally  of  foreigners 
who  desire  naturalization.  Cuban  citizens 
are  to  have  equal  rights  under  the  law, 
and  are  to  be  free  from  arrest  and  impris- 
onment except  as  prescribed  by  law ;  the 
holding  of  prisoners  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  without  judicial  authority  is 
forbidden.  The  Convention  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  the  article  on  civil  rights 
providing  that  any  law  made  to  infringe 
on  the  rights  outlined  in  the  third  section 
should  be  inoperative,  and  also  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  fact  of  the  enu- 
meration in  the  Constitution  of  the  guaran- 
teed rights  did  not  exclude  citizens  from 
other  rights  implied  by  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  The  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  public  meeting,  and  of  relig- 
ious worship  is  guaranteed,  and  Church 
and  State  are  to  be  separate.  The  sus- 
pension of  civil  law  can  be  only  by  a 
decree  of  Congress,  or,  if  Congress  is  not 
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in  session,  of  the  President.  Congress  is 
to  consist  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(one  for  each  25,000  inhabitants ;  only 
citizens  of  eight  years,  and  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  are  eligible,  and  the  term 
of  office  is  four  years),  and  of  the  Senate 
(six  members  from  each  of  the  six  Depart- 
ments are  to  be  elected  for  six  years  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  municipalities, 
and  one-third  go  out  of  office  every  two 
years).  Minority  representation  in  a 
limited  degree  is  provided  for.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  are  to  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  four 
years.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  are  to 
hold  office  i)ermanently.  The  respective 
powers  and  duties  of  the  executive  and 
l^slative  branches  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  those  existing  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  in  many  other 
points  our  Constitution  has  been  followed 
by  the  framers  of  the  draft  under  consid- 
eration. The  relations  between  the  De- 
partments and  the  general  government 
will  undoubtedly  require  further  discus- 
sion, and  the  draft  is  likely  to  be  changed 
in  this  respect  As  it  stands,  the  Depart- 
ments, formerly  provinces,  have  each  a 
departmental  Governor  and  an  Assembly 
elected  for  three  years,  and  have  some  of 
the  powers  of  our  States,  although  the 
general  government  is  not  in  a  proper  or 
complete  sense  a  federation  of  States. 
Municipal  government  is  to  be  by  "  ayun- 
tamientos  " — that  is,  a  body  of  Councilmen 
and  Mayor  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
town.  The  towns  are  to  have  a  reason- 
able degree  of  <'home  rule."  Provision  is 
made  for  raising  taxes  and  loans,  and 
Congress  is  expressly  given  authority  over 
tel^japhs  and  railways.  The  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  amended  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  legislative  bodies, 
indorsed  by  a  Constitutional  Assembly  to 
be  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  draft 
of  the  Constitution  includes  no  response 
to  Governor  Wood's  request  that  the 
Convention  state  what  in  its  opinion 
should  be  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  As  such  an  ex- 
pression would  be  valid  only  as  a  basis 
for  a  treaty  between  two  index)endent 
powers,  it  would  seem  clear  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  separate  document  from  the 
Constitution. 


R-triction  of  Suffrage  ^he  proposal  for  a 
restriction  of  the  suf- 
frage in  Maryland,  unlike  the  proposals  in 
some  of  the  other  Southern  States,  makes 
no  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  discrim- 
inate against  negroes.  It  is  aimed  wholly 
against  illiterates,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  men  of  both  races.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  self-executing.  Any 
law  which  requires  the  voter  to  read  and 
have  his  capacity  to  read  passed  upon  by 
the  judges  of  the  election  is  liable  to 
favoritism  in  its  execution ;  and  when  it 
is  further  provided  that  the  reader  must 
understand  and  interpret  the  Constitution 
which  he  reads,  it  is  not  only  liable  to  but 
almost  certainly  subject  to  favoritism, 
since  the  Democratic  judges  will  be  very 
Hkely  to  think  a  Republican  interpreta- 
tion unintelligent,  and  Republican  judges 
a  Democratic  interpretation  unintelligent. 
The  Democratic  Governor  in  Maryland 
proposes  simply  a  new  ballot  which  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  party  emblems  above 
party  tickets,  and  which  will  require  the 
tickets  to  be  printed  in  such  a  way  that 
only  those  who  can  read  their  ballots 
will  be  able  with  any  certainty  to  vote  for 
the  men  they  desire.  Such  a  law  as  this 
put  in  operation  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  would  not  only  secure  the  State 
against  illiterate  voting,  but  would  com- 
pel voters  who  can  read  and  write  to 
exercise  intelligent  discrimination  in  their 
vote,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  more  or 
less  with  the  character  and  personality  of 
those  for  whom  they  cast  their  votes.  It 
is  reported  that  this  measure  will  practi- 
cally disfranchise  over  thirty  thousand 
negroes  and  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
whites ;  and  as  the  illiterate  whites  in  the 
border  States  are  largely  Republican,  and 
as  the  n^^oes  are  nearly  all  Republicans, 
it  is  believed  that  this  ballot  law  will  make 
it  easy  for  the  Democrats  to  carry  Mary- 
land and  re-elect  Mr.  Gorman  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  true  remedy  for  this, 
however,  is  not  in  allowing  ignorant  and 
incompetent  men  to  vote  because  they 
are  Republicans,  but  in  so  educating  them 
that  they  shall  become  intelligent  and 
competent  An  unexpected  obstacle,  how- 
ever, to  the  success  of  this  plan  has 
presented  itself  in  the  opposition  of  the 
Democratic  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  Mayor 
Hayes  has  taken  the  position  that  to 
deprive  any  set  of  men,  white  or  black,  of 
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their  Constitutional  right  is  a  bad  step 
backward.  He  admits  the  danger  of 
bribery  in  connection  with  the  poor  and 
illiterate  voters,  but  he  urges  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  class,  nevertheless,  constitutes 
an  effective  check  upon  many  of  the  most 
unfortunate  tendencies  of  the  times.  •  It  is 
wrong,  he  says,  to  put  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  any  class,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  suffrage  lessens  the  safeguards  that 
legislation  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  For  these  reasons  he  will 
fight  against  his  party  on  the  disfranchise- 
ment proposal.  We  are  not  able  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  judgment  of  this 
ballot  law.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it 
puts  the  suffrage  into  the  hands  of  any 
class.  It  puts  it  into  the  hands  only  of 
those  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  know 
what  they  are  voting  for,  and  interest 
enough  in  public  affairs  to  find  out  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  those  for  whom 
they  vote.  This  cannot  be  called  a  class, 
since  any  one  with  reasonable  political 
ambition  can  easily  enter  the  number  by 
acquiring  the  necessary  intelligence  and 
exercising  the  necessary  interest.  The 
bill  seems  to  us  admirable.  If  there  are 
any  objections  to  it,  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  briefly  stated  in  our  columns 
by  the  objectors. 


The  N.W  Kaa.o  Cr«..de     A     «>^espondent 

gives  in  another 
column  of  this  number  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Nation's  saloon-smashing  crusade  in  Kan- 
sas. Her  crusade  has  since  been  taken  up 
by  a  Mrs.  Sheriff  and  carried  on  in  a  simi- 
lar method  in  other  towns.  The  incident 
fully  justifies  the  conclusion  which  our 
correspondent  draws  from  it,  that  prohibi- 
tion does  not  prohibit.  But  it  justifies  a 
still  more  serious  conclusion,  namely,  that 
prohibition  promotes  lawlessness.  The 
law  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor.  But  this 
law  is  openly  disregarded,  apparently  in 
the  smaller  towns  as  well  as  in  the  great 
cities.  Then  a  couple  of  women  set  them- 
selves to  open  and  lawless  violence  to  stop 
what  the  law  has  failed  to  stop.  L3nich 
law  is  set  in  operation  to  enforce  an  un- 
enforced law,  and  this  lynch  law  is  exe- 
cuted by  women.  We  call  this  violence 
lawless,  because  the  defenses  set  up  for 
it  could  not  and  would  not  stand  in  any 
court  of  justice.     The   defense    is   thus 


expressed  by  Mrs.  Nation's  sister  in  a 
published  interview : 

She  [Mrs.  Nation]  takes  the  position  that, 
whisky-selling  being  oudawed  in  Kansas,  the 
tools  of  the  trade  are  the  paraphernalia  of 
outlawry,  too,  an4  that  any  person  has  the 
right  to  destroy  them  wherever  they  are  found 
in  Kansas. 

It  is  probable  that  the  destruction  by  vio- 
lence of  liquor  unlawfully  held  for  sale 
would  not  constitute  a  crime;  it  would 
be  regarded  as  the  destruction  of  burglars' 
tools  or  gamblers'  implements  when  found 
in  use  in  violation  of  law.  But  it  is  not  a 
crime  to  possess  mirrors  and  furniture  and 
plate-glass  windows,  and  to  destroy  them 
by  violence  is  a  lawless  act,  and  is  not 
made  a  lawful  act  because  they  are  used 
as  adjuncts  to  an  unlawful  trafliic.  It 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  it 
it  would  be  lawful  for  any  private  citizen 
to  break  into'  a  house  which  was  inhabited 
by  burglars  and  destroy  the  mirrors  and 
the  furniture  because  there  were  burglars' 
tools  secreted  in  the  cellar  which  he 
could  not  get  at;  nor  even  to  enter  a 
gambler's  house  and  destroy  his  furniture 
because  somewhere  on  the  premises  he 
had  gambling  implements  which  he  had 
skillfully  concealed.  The  net  result  of 
prohibition  in  Kansas  appears  to  be  a 
lawless  liquor  traffic,  and  lynch  law  exe- 
cuted by  lawless  women,  instead  of  a 
liquor  traflic  regulated  by  a  law  which 
can  be  and  is  enforced  by  law  officers. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  prophecy  of  our 
correspondent  that  the  early  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  law  and  the  substitution  of 
some  more  rational  and  practical  system 
in  its  place  are  certainties. 


i>.^—  «<«k*...«  The  city  of  Cincinnati  has 
long  borne  a  deserved  repu- 
tation because  of  its  great  service  to  tlie 
whole  country  in  the  advancement  of  one 
particular  form  of  art — that  of  music.  To 
further  this  cause,  several  decades  ago,  a 
splfsndid  hall  was  erected,  which  has 
already,  by  reason  of  the  superb  classi- 
cal concerts  and  festivals  held  there,  be- 
come in  some  degree  a  historical  building. 
A  second  great  concert-hall  was  recently 
erected  for  the  use  of  tlie  North  American 
Saengerbund.  Last  month  it  was  an- 
nounced that  on  February  IS,  in  this 
Saengerfest  Hall,  a  prize-fight  would  take 
place.     Public  opinion  was  aroused  every- 
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where,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Cincinnati 
that  the  influence  of  righteous  men  was 
sufficient  at  least  to  check  the  proposed 
exhibition.  As  in  many  another  instance 
during  the  last  few  years  where  moral 
questions  have  been  involved,  public 
opinion  showed  itself  here  quickly  effect- 
ive ;  it  was  doubly  so  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  announced  event  with 
politics.  Ohio  is  a  close  State  in  elec- 
tions. The  entire  government  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  Republican,  and,  if  the  fight 
were  permitted,  the  blame  would  be  cast 
not  only  upon  the  government  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  upon  the  Republican  party  of 
Ohio.  The  situation  is  made  more  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  at  the  State 
election  next  autumn  a  Governor  and  full 
State  ticket  are  to  be  chosen,  and  a  Legis- 
lature which  will  elect  a  successor  to  Sen- 
ator Foraker.  The  influence  of  the  pro- 
posed fight,  however,  would  be  one  obtain- 
ing far  outside  mere  political  party  lines. 
The  whole  State  of  Ohio  would  inevitably 
be  affected  by  the  looseness  of  a  law  which 
allowed  any  Mayor  to  license  brutality 
under  the  flimsy  excuse  that  it  was  an 
"athletic  event."  With  characteristic 
energy,  the  Cincinnati  papers  have  been 
making  canvasses  of  leading  citizens  for 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  some  of  these 
opinions  favored  the  fight.  We  quote  a 
few :  "  The  contest  is  simply  a  high- 
class  exhibition  of  physical  force  and 
scientific  skill.  With  five-ounce  gloves  it 
is  a  much  less  brutal  affair  than  I  have 
often  seen  at  a  football  game."  "  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  fight,  both  as  a  business 
proposition  and  personally.  It  will  bring 
money  to  the  town."  "  I  think  the  fight 
a  splendid  idea,  as  it  will  advertise  the 
city."  So  Tammany's  encouragement  of 
vice  advertises  New  York  City.  The 
best  lawyers  of  the  State  have  now  sent 
a  protest  to  the  Mayor  pointing  out  that 
for  more  than  thirty  years  prize-fighting 
has  been  denounced  by  the  laws  of  Ohio, 
and  that  a  fight  under  the  subterfuge  of 
giving  a  boxing  contest  is  an  unwarranted 
evasion,  since  the  statutes  make  it  a  sepa- 
rate offense  to  "engage  in  any  public 
sparring  or  boxing  exhibition."  Follow- 
ing this  an  injunction  was  brought  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  the  Cincinnati  court  to 
prevent  the  fight  If  the  lower  court  of 
Hamilton  County  should  refuse  to  grant 


a  permanent  injunction,  the  State  will 
immediately  carry  the  case  to  the  Circuit 
Courtj  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  time  to  save  the  State 
from  the  disgrace  of  the  violation  of  its 
dignity  and  peace. 

The  first  official 
The  8t«.ford^Univer.ity'.   statement  from  any 

one  authorized  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Stanford  University 
which  we  have  seen  comes  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Branner,  acting  President  We  find  it  in 
a  California  paper,  and  print  it  in  full.  It 
is  as  follows : 

It  would  appear  from  many  of  the  state- 
ments heard  and  seen  of  late  that  the  position 
of  this  University  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
privileges,  and  opinions  of  members  of  its 
faculty  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any 
other  institudon  in  this  country.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  every  one  connected  with  or  mter- 
ested  in  the  institution  is  entided  to  know  what 
principles  govern  its  management.  Permit  me 
to  clear  away  the  fog  that  seems  to  have 
gathered  round  the  subject,  and  to  so  state  the 
University's  pwosition  that  I  trust  there  can  be 
no  possible  misunderstanding  it. 

The  question  at  issue  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Howard  is  simply  this :  Are  the  pro- 
fessors in  this  institution  at  liberty  to  arraign 
the  university  management  in  the  presence 
of  their  classes  f 

If  such  a  liberty  is  looked  upon  as  academic 
freedom,  then  I  beg  to  say  that  such  freedom 
(if  that  is  the  word)  is  not  and  will  not  be  tol- 
erated in  this  institution  so  long  as  it  is  under 
its  present  mana|:ement 

There  is  nothmg  new  about  this  position : 
it  is  no  new  policy  ;  but  it  has  been  assumed 
from  the  outset  that  every  one  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  university  existence  under  any 
other  conditions. 

There  are  here,  as  there  are  elsewhere, 
proper  channels  through  which  all  disagree- 
ments can  be  adjustea  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  official  courtesy  and  propriety. 
When  affairs  which  concern  the  faculty  or  the 
students,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  require  or  seem  to 
require  modification  of  any  kind,  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  President  to  hear  and 
consider  every  complaint  and  every  suggestion, 
and  every  one  acquainted  with  him  knows 
that  no  man  is  more  accessible  than  President 
Jordan.  J.  C.  Branner, 

Acting  President. 
Stanford  University,  January  17, 1901. 

Coupled  with  this  comes  an  unofficial 
statement  from  Dr.  Jordan  that  he  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Howard,  and  that  Mrs.  Stanford  knew 
nothing  of  the  dismissal  until  he  cabled 
the  information  to  her.  Neither  Dr.  Bran- 
ner's  nor  Dr.  Jordan's  statement  appears 
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to  us  to  clear  up  the  situation.  Neither 
statement  throws  any  light  whatever  upon 
the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross,  but  a  report 
is  published  from  a  committee  of  the 
alumni  intimating  that  his  dismissal  was 
due  to  his  authorship  of  a  pamphlet  in 
1896  in  favor  of  free  silver,  and  because 
of  subsequent  reports  which  reached  Mrs. 
Stanford  respecting  other  matters.  These 
reports,  however,  seem  never  to  have  been 
officially  investigated,  but  they  confirmed 
her  opinion  of  Dr.  Ross's  unfitness  for 
his  position. 


An  Inadequate  Defense 


We  shall  not  under- 


take to  sit  as  a  court 
of  review  in  either  of  these  cases ;  what 
we  condemn  is  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University  which  constitutes 
Mrs.  Stanford  in  the  one  case  and  Presi- 
dent Jordan  in  the  other  a  court  of  last 
resort.  Apparently  Stanford  University 
is  conducted  upon  a  purely  autocratic 
basis.  It  appears  tb  be  in  the  power 
of  Mrs.  Stanford  to  cable  orders  for 
the  dismissal  of  a  professor,  and,  we 
judge  from  the  unoflScial  statements  of 
Dr.  Jordan,  equally  in  the  power  of  the 
President  to  require  such  dismissal. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  insti- 
tution of  similar  standing  which  is  so 
organized  as  to  give  any  such  autocratic 
power  either  to  the  President  or  to  a  single 
Trustee.  It  appears  to  us,  and  we  think 
it  will  appear  to  the  American  public  gen- 
erally, that  no  such  autocratic  power 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  any  one  individual 
in  a  great  universitjc  If  a  controversy 
arises  between  the  President  and  a 
professor,  the  matter* is  in  most  colleges 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
constitute  an  impartial  tribunal,  and 
who  are  at  least  supposed  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  university,  rather  than 
those  of  any  one  individual,  at  heart.  No 
university  is  worthy  of  confidence,  in  our 
judgment,  the  administration  of  which 
depends  upon  the  whim  either  of  a  woman 
in  whom  are  concentrated  the  powers  of 
a  board  of  trustees  and  who  acts  in  lieu 
of  such  board,  or  of  a  president  in  whom 
are  concentrated  the  powers  both  of 
faculty  and  of  board  of  trustees,  and  who 
can  of  his  own  motion  dismiss  a  profes- 
sor at  any  time  without  trial,  complaint, 
inquiry,  or  investigation  by  any  independ- 
ent body  acting  with  authority  for  the 


organization.  Neither  Dr.  Branner's  state- 
ment nor  Dr.  Jordan's  relieves  Stanford 
University  from  the  popular  odium  which 
has  been  aroused  against  it  by  the  auto- 
cratic proceedings  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ross 
and  Dr.  Howard, 


Dr.  Eliot's  Report 


President  Eliot's  annual 
report,   like    all   reports 
from  the  same  quarter,  is  an  extremely 
interesting  document  Considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  the  very  successful  experi- 
ment of  bringing  the  thirteen   hundred 
Cuban  teachers  to  Cambridge  last  summer. 
Of  these.  President  Eliot  tells  us,  a  fair 
proportion  learned  a  great  deal  of  English, 
and  got  new  conceptions  of  science  and 
history  teaching;  many  w^ere  too  old  to 
learn  a  new  language  or  to  acquire  much 
intellectual  training  of  any  sort,  but  all 
gained   an   acquaintance  with  American 
ways  of  living  and  with  American  institu- 
tions of  many  kinds  which  was  of  the 
highest  value.     The  American   colleges, 
the  report  assures  us,  are  gradually  learn- 
ing how  to  conduct  amateur  sports  in  a 
reputable  manner.     Harvard  University 
has  now  found  its  way  to  a  satisfactory 
constitution  for  a  committee  to  r^ulate 
athletics,  and  the  work  of  this  committee 
has  found  acceptance,  not  only  among  the 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Har\'ard, 
but   in  other   institutions.     There  is  an 
encouraging  increase  in  the   number  of 
courses  offered  by  Harvard  University  in 
arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  history, 
landscape  architecture,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy.    The  required  study  of  English  in 
the  upper  college  classes  has  been  gradu- 
ally abolished,  ample  provision  being  made 
in  the  elective  courses.     This  action  has 
been  taken  because  a  large  part  of  the 
formal  training  in  the  writing  of  English 
is  now  furnished  by  the  secondary  schools. 
The  report   presents   the  results  of  the 
very  interesting  inquiry  made   by  Dean 
Briggs,  of  the  University,  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  elective  system  since  1884, 
when  Freshman  studies  were  first  made 
elective.     Dr.  Eliot  declares  that  the  sta- 
tistics gathered  prove  that  many  of  the 
strongest  students  of  the  college  abandon 
the  classics  and  mathematics  for  studies 
which  seem  to   them  more   immediately 
serviceable   in  the  active  pursuits  upon 
which  they  will  enter  after  leaving  college. 
As  a  body,  the  studente  use  the  elective 
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system  with  intelligence.  There  is  no 
extreme  specialization,  and  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  judicious  choice  of  correlated 
subjects : 

The  general  conclusion  is  [says  President 
Eliot]  that  the  boy  of  eighteen  who  has  had 
a  ^ood  training  up  to  that  age  will  ordi- 
narily use  the  elective  system  wisely,  and  that 
the  boy  who  has  had  an  imperfect  or  poor 
training  up  to  eighteen  years  is  more  likely  to 
accomplish  something  worth  while  under  an 
elective  system  than  any  other. 

President  Eliot  notes  that  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  is  now  as  large 
as  Harvard  College  was  when  he  first 
became  a  part  of  its  faculty : 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  take  de- 
grees in  this  school  become  teachers  in  uni- 
versities or  secondary  schools ;  and  each  one 
of  these  men  becomes  a  center  of  knowl- 
edge and  influence  in  the  place  where  he 
establishes  himself.  As  a  rule,  they  are  more 
than  specialists — they  are  men  of  general  cul- 
tivation besides  being  specialists.  In  the  main, 
this  is  a  school  for  the  humanities — that  is. 
for  the  languages  and  literatures,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  for  the  historical,  political,  and 
philosophical  sciences. 


Changes  at  Yale 


An  excellent  choice  has 
been  made  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity of  a  successor  to  Professor  Fisher 
in  the  chair  of  classical  history  in  the  Di- 
vinity School.    Professor  Williston  Walker 
has  held    the    Professorship   of   Church 
History    at    the     Hartford    Theological 
School    for  many  years,  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  History  of  Congregatipnalism 
in  the  United  States."     It  is  understood 
that  this  selection  was  thoroughly  approved 
by  Professor  Fisher,  who,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  resigned  last  fall  after  long 
and  distinguished  service.     Another  an- 
nouncement from  New  Haven  has  created 
decided  interest  in  educational  circles :  it 
is  a  rearrangement   of    the    curriculum 
which  extends  the  principle  of    elective 
courses  so  that  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  course  the  students  have  a  much 
wider  range  of  possible    studies.     With 
this  advance  in  the  organization  of   the 
elective  system,  it  has  also  been  determined 
to  allow  a  student  to  receive  the  ordinary 
diploma  after  a  three  years'  course,  pro- 
vided that  those  three  years  have  covered 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  courses  and 
the  student  gives  evidence  of  a  thorough 
understanding    of    the   studies   pursued. 
'Hie  course  is  so  arranged  that  in  most 
cases  unusual  preparation  before  entering 


college  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  much 
vacation  study.  A  similar  system  has 
existed  for  some  time  at  Harvard,  where 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  student  to  receive 
a  diploma  after  three  years,  if  he  gives 
ample  evidence  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  a  satisfactory  number  of  courses. 


1^  -  ,  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Charles  Stel- 
""^  WoXmeV'*  ^le,  of  the  Menard  Street 
Mission,  St.  Louis,  once 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in 
the  shops  of  the  Hoe  Printing-Press  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  and  then  labored 
three  years  as  a  worker  and  unionist. 
Afterwards  he  entered  the  Moody  Insti- 
tute at  Chicago  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
with  the  particular  purpose  of  working 
among  day-laborers.  Mr.  Stelzle  is  well 
justifying  his  peculiar  ability  for  such 
work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  he  sent  out  two  hundred  copies  of  a 
circular-letter  to  labor  leaders.  He  asked 
each  to  answer  the  questions  :  "  What  is 
the  chief  fault  that  workingmen  find  with 
the  Church?"  "How  do  they  regard 
Jesus  Christ  ?"  "  What,  in  your  opinion, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  life 
of  the  average  workingman  ?"  "  What, 
in  your  opinion,  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion or  activities  of  the  Church  ?"  Mr. 
Stelzle  has  now  received  replies  from 
half  of  the  letters  sent  out.  With  only 
one  exception,  he  says,  his  correspondents 
have  attacked  the  Church.  Nearly  every 
labor  leader  replies  that  the  Church  is  not 
for  the  poor  man  ;  that  he  is  not  made 
welcome  within  its  walls ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  rich  man's  club.  They  write  that 
many  who  go  to  church  on  Sundays  are 
employers  "  who  squeeze  their  men  six 
days  in  the  week."  Almost  all  intimate 
that  the  Church  is  organized  hypocrisy. 
Judged  by  their  letters  to  MrTStelzle, 
workingmen  differ  widely  in  regard  to  a 
substitute  for  the  Church.  Some  declare 
flatly  that  it  has  come  to  be  the  saloon  ; 
others  name  the  home  or  an  outing  ;  while 
there  are  many  votes  for  the  labor  union 
and  the  lodge,  and  for  Socialist  meeting- 
places. 

w    o^  1 «       A  0-.-1-11 In  Socialism  espe- 

Mr.  Stelsle  and  Socialism       ...  .    \ 

CI  ally  many  of  the 
labor  leaders  seem  to  have  found  a  com- 
forting and  inspiring  faitlu     With  not  a 
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few  Socialists  there  is  reverence  professed 
for  Christ,  though  the  replies  range  in 
their  estimate  of  him  from  humanitarian- 
ism  to  theophany;  indeed,  all  the  replies 
distinguish  between  the  Church  and  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  Most  replies,  however, 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  religion  taught 
by  the  Apostles  is  not  to  be  found  to-day 
in  any  religious  institution,  and  that,  when 
so  inclined,  workingmen  would  rather 
read  their  Bibles  by  themselves.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  Mr.  Stelzle's  correspondents  that 
the  Church  should  discuss  sociological 
topics  and  such  questions  as  would 
interest  every  one.  Workingmen  in  gen- 
eral, and  day-laborers  in  particular,  are 
complaining  that  the  sermons  in  most 
churches  are  not  adapted  to  popular  audi- 
ences. If  labor  troubles  are  treated  at 
all,  they  are  handled  from  one  standpoint 
only.  The  result  of  all  these  replies  will 
be  to  confirm  Mr.  Stelzle  in  his  purpose, 
reached  before  he  sent  out  any  letters, 
namely,  to  preach  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  Workingman  and  the  Church.  He 
will  divide  his  theme  into  four  heads, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  as  many  lec- 
tures. "  Why  some  Workingmen  do  not 
attend  Church  "  will  be  the  first,  follow- 
ing which  will  be,  "  The  Workingman's 
Substitute  for  the  Church,"  "  The  Working- 
man  and  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "The  Mission 
of  the  Church."  From  his  eight  years' 
experience  as  a  machinist,  Mr.  Stelzle  had 
expected  to  find  that  his  former  fellow- 
laborers  had  drifted  far  from  the  faith  of 
th2  churches,  but  he  writes  to  The  Outlook 
that  even  he  is  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  them  so  outspoken  in  their  protests. 


^  „.   .  .    It  IS  mterestmg  to  note 

Protestant  Work  ia   -i_  r       i»    • 

the  PhUippinM  the  progress  of  religious 
work  among  the  Fili- 
pinos by  Protestants.  At  Manila  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
established  comfortable  quarters,  and  has 
instituted  a  series  of  evangelistic  services 
which  have  been  of  benefit  among  our 
soldiers.  The  United  States  Array  chap- 
lains come  into  close  contact  with  the  men ; 
this  is  true  especially  of  hospital  work; 
but,  from  all  accounts,  the  chaplains  in  our 
army  are  too  few  in  number.  The  Brother- 
hood of  St  Andrew  and  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  have  shown  marked 


energy  in  establishingmeetings,  and  regular 
church  services  are  held  by  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  Methodists.  The  wotk 
of  the  last  named  was  started  by  four 
Methodist  army  chaplains,  who,  however, 
attempted  nothing  denominational  At 
the  close  of  1898  Mr.  Krautch  arrived  at 
Manila,  and  the  following  March  came 
Bishop  Thobum,  of  India.  This  prelate 
and  Mr.  Krautch  rented  the  Teatro  Filipino 
and  Bishop  Thobum  began  services  there ; 
they  were  the  first  distinctly  Methodist 
services  held  in  Manila.  Their  beneficial 
effect  has  been  noted  far  and  wide.  "  El 
Comercio,"  one  of  the  Manila  newspapers, 
announced  the  first  service,  but  in  the 
next  issue  a  letter  was  printed  from  the 
head  of  the  Jesuits  taking  the  editor  to 
task  for  noticing  any  Protestant  endeavors. 
This  acted  as  an  excellent  advertisement 
among  the  Filipinos,  and  led  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Spanish  services.  In  August, 
1899,  Nicholas  Zamora,  a  native  Filipino 
(whose  work  has  already  been  noted  in 
The  Outlook),  began  to  preach,  and  has 
preached  ever  since,  being  ordained  to  the 
ministry  about  a  year  ago.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  Methodists  secured  a  building 
in  which  they  established  a  Soldiers' 
Institute.  This  endeavor  has  been  of 
great  good,  whether  one  considers  its 
physical  benefit  from  baths  and  gymnasi- 
um, or  its  mental  benefit  from  the  reading- 
rooms,  to  which  many  magazines  and 
newspapers  were  donated,  or  the  religious 
stimulus  from  the  meetings,  at  which  there 
has  been  a  large  and  regular  attendance 
from  the  Volunteer  regiments.  It  was  at 
this  Institute  that  steps  were  taken  for  the 
first  celebration  of  Memorial  Day  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  between  three  and 
four  thousand  people  attended  the  subse- 
quent services  at  Battery  Knoll  Cemetery. 
The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was 
also  held  in  the  Soldiers'  Institute.  Last 
August  Bishop  Wame  reached  Manila  to 
take  episcopal  charge  of  the  islands.  An 
American  writes  that  he  found  at  Malibai, 
three  miles  from  Manila,  sixty  women  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  present  at  a 
Protestant  meeting  which  was  being  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church. 


Dr.  Barrows  oo  China 


Last  week,  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  a  four 
days'  Tieedng  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  ^of  the  founding  in 
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that  city  of  the  first  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  Every  Protestant  church  in  the 
city  was  used  by  the  Convention,  but  the 
principal  gathering  was  that  on  Sunday 
afternoon  of  this  week  in  the  Portland 
City  Hall.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark.  The  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Clark,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoyt,  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  by  Presi- 
dent John  Henry  Barrows,  of  Oberlin 
College.  In  an  address  on  Sunday  even- 
ing Dr.  Barrows  gave  some  interesting 
opinions  regarding  China,  opinions  which 
have  great  weight  coming  from  such  a 
traveler  and  careful  observer  of  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  believes 
that  out  of  the  present  agitation  and  con- 
fusion in  China  one  fact  will  soon  become 
clear — ^that  the  chief  causes  of  the  upris- 
ing of  deluded  Chinese  patriots  against 
foreigners  are  not  the  missionaries  nor 
their  teachings,  but  the  cruel  selfishness, 
the  deliberate  and  despotic  robbery,  and 
the  diabolic  greed  of  which  the  so-called 
Christian  Powers  have  been  guilty.  In 
proving  his  point  President  Barrows 
showed  that  Great  Britain  forced  the  dead- 
ly opium  traflQc  upon  China.  Regarding 
the  question  of  protecting  the  missionaries, 
the  speaker  said  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  treason  to  civilization.  "  Repa- 
ration must  be  made  for  the  burning  of 
Christian  property  and  for  the  destruction 
of  Christian  lives."  Then  **  there  will  be 
both  in  China  and  America  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  unselfishness  and  brave 
devotion  of  those  .  •  .  who  have  taken 
up  the  greatest  task  which  ever  called 
forth  the  energies  of  Christian  disciples 
since  the  Church  began  her  aggressive 
work  in  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome." 


For  Industrial  Betterment  P^.   Jf"^^  ^""^ 

Social  Service  has 
added  a  new  line  to  its  work.  A  weekly 
report  on  industrial  betterment  is  for- 
warded to  its  commercial  members.  The 
first  of  these  contains,  with  an  account  of 
the  annual  award  of  prizes  to  the  employees 
of  the  Briarcliff  Farms,  near  Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson,  a  report  of  the  Farms' 
business  methods  in  agriculture,  commu- 
nal home  for  unmarried  employees,  recla- 
mation of  waste  land,  etc.,  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  animating  all  branches  of 


the  work  and  contributing  to  its  success. 
In  the  commercial  membership  of  the 
League,  the  fee  for  which  is  $25  per  year, 
some  very  large  concerns  are  included, 
as  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company.  The 
conviction  seems  to  be  spreading  among 
employers  that  there  is  a  pecuniary  as  well 
as  a  moral  interest  in  providing  something 
beyond  mere  wages  for  the  mass  of  their 
partners  in  production. 


Our  Duty  to   Cuba 

In  April,  1 898,  in  connection  with  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  Congress 
passed  the  following  resolution  respecting 
Cuba: 

That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sover- 
eigoty,  lurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island, 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished, 
to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the 
island  to  its  people. 

It  may  have  been  a  mistake,  and  in  our 
judgment  it  was  a  mistake,  for  Congress 
to  declare  what  the  Nation  would  do  in 
the  future.  It  is  rarely  wise  for  a  nation 
to  pledge  itself  to  a  future  course  of  action 
when  the  wisdom  of  that  action  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  conditions  which 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  and  Congress  in  April, 
1898,  could  not  foresee  what  would  be 
the  conditions  of  Cuba  in  February,  1901. 
If  every  community  has  a  right  to  inde- 
pendence, the  declaration  of  Congress  was 
wise ;  but,  in  our  judgment,  every  com- 
munity has  not  a  right  to  independence. 
Independence  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  When  Turkey  used  its  inde- 
pendence to  plunder  and  rob  the  Arme- 
nians, it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  European  Powers  to  interfere  with  its 
independence  for  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key's subjects.  Whether  Cuba  ought  to  * 
be  independent  or  not  depends  upon  her 
ability  to  conserve  justice  and  liberty 
within  her  island. 

But,  whether  this  pledge  of  the  United 
States  was  a  mistake  or  not,  the  pledge 
cannot  now  be  withdrawn  or  modified. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  if  this  pledge 
had  not  been  made,  the  Cubans  might 
not  have  co-operated  with  us,  that  Euro- 
pean Powers  might  have  interfered,  that 
Spain  might  not  have  surrendered  Cuba 
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to  us.  Having  made  a  pledge  on  which 
other  Powers  may  well  have  based  their 
action,  we  have  no  right  now  to  act  as 
though  it  had  not  been  made.  If  a  na- 
tion can  make  a  promise  in  one  year,  and 
three  years  later  act  as  though  the  promise 
had  not  been  made,  there  is  an  end  to 
trust  and  confidence  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  Cuba 
to  its  people  as  soon  as  the  island  is  paci- 
fied. On  this  condition  and  on  this  alone 
is  our  promise  based.  The  fulfillment  of 
this  pledge,  therefore,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  merits  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  It  does  not 
depend  upon  the  satisfactoriness  of  that 
Constitution  to  us,  nor  upon  the  satisfac- 
toriness of  the  relations  which  the  new 
Cuban  government  proposes  to  make  with 
us,  still  less  upon  our  conviction  that  the 
Cubans  will  make  good  use  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Congress  might  have  reserved 
to  the  Nation  the  right  to  determine  upon 
what  conditions  it  would  withdraw  when 
the  war  was  ended.  It  might  have  re- 
served to  the  Nation  the  right  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  whether  Cuba  would 
make  good  use  of  her  independence  in 
maintaining  justice  and  liberty  for  her 
people.  But  this  it  did  not  do.  On  the 
contrary,  it  promised  Cuba  independence 
irrespective  of  her  capacity  for  it  and  of 
the  use  she  would  probably  make  of  it ; 
and  this  promise  the  Nation  is,  by  every 
consideration  of  National  honor,  bound  to 
fulfill.  If  Cuba  shall  make  bad  use  of  its 
independence,  if  it  shall  so  use  its  inde- 
pendence as  to  injure  the  United  States, 
or  even  so  use  its  independence  as  to  work 
gross  practical  injustice  within  its  own 
boundaries,  America  may  have  a  right  to 
interfere ;  but  it  has  not  now  any  right  to 
interfere  simply  because  it  apprehends 
such  results  from  independence. 

In  our  judgment,  the  President  has  a 
right  to  act  of  his  own  motion  upon  this 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  in  April, 
1898  ;  that  is,  the  President  has  a  right 
to  withdraw,  perhaps  it  is  even  his  duty 
to  withdraw,  American  forces  from  the 
island  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that  any 
kind  of  government  is  set  up  within  the 
island  which  is  able  and  willing  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  Congress  ought  not  to  throw 
this  responsibility  upon  the  President 
As  Congress  has  resolved  that  the  gov- 


ernment and  control  of  the  island  shall 
be  left  to  its  people  upon  the  pacification 
of  the  island,  Congress  ought  to  deter- 
mine when  that  pacification  is  complete. 
It  has  a  right  to  satisfy  itself  that  there  is 
a  (U  facto  government  set  up  in  Cuba.  It 
has  a  right  to  satisfy  itself  that  this  defado 
government  is  able  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  is  all  that  it  has  a  right  to  demand. 
In  our  judgment,  Congress  ought  either 
to  be  called  together  in  special  session,  if 
that  be  necessary,  to  determine  whether 
Cuba  has  such  a  de  facto  government,  or 
it  ought  to  pass  a  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  withdraw 
all  United  States  forces  from  the  island  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that  Cuba  has  sudi 
a  dc  facto  government.  If  Congress  does 
not  do  this,  then  the  President  ought  to 
withdraw  the  United  States  forces  of  his 
own  motion  from  the  soil  of  an  island 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  already  decided  is  foreign  ter- 
ritory, and  upon  which  our  troops  are 
regaining  only  to  keep  the  peace,  and  only 
until  a  de  facto  government  exists  which 
is  able  and  willing  to  keep  the  peace. 


The  Subsidy  BilPs  Worst 
Feature 

The  Outlook  has  already  stated  its 
reasons  for  opposing  all  measures  to  tax 
the  public  for  the  enrichment  of  a  particu- 
lar class,  and  also  its  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  best  way  to  restore  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  its  old  supremacy  in 
the  carrying  trade  is  to  restore  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  the  privilege  of  buying  ships 
in  the  cheapest  market  Were  the  pend- 
ing subsidy  bill,  therefore,  as  good  as  a 
subsidy  bill  can  be,  we  would  condenm  it  as 
economically  wasteful,  politically  unjust, 
and  morally  promotive  of  legislative  cor- 
ruption. The  pending  bill,  however,  is  in 
fact  almost  as  bad  as  a  subsidy  bill  can 
be,  and  its  detailed  provisions  bring  out 
in  high  relief  the  wastefulness,  the  injus- 
tice and  jobbery,  inseparable  from  legisla- 
tive grants  to  private  interests. 

Briefly  stated,  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  are  as  follows  : 

The  bill  donates  nine  million  dollars  a 
year  for  twenty  years  to  ships  owned 
either  by  American  firms  or  by  corporations 
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in  which  Americans  hold  more  than  half  ships  now  owned  by  American  companies, 
the  stock.  The  subsidy  cannot  be  paid  to  or  now  under  construction  for  them  in 
any  ship  hereafter  built  abroad  unless  its  American  or  foreign  yards, 
owners  agree  to  build  a  ship  of  equal  In  the  third  place,  the  number  of  these 
capacity  in  American  yards.  The  subsidy  companies  is  extremely  limited.  A  half- 
granted  to  any  particular  vessel  is  in  gen-  dozen  of  them  will  receive  nearly  all  of 
eral  proportion  to  its  carrying  capacity,  the  subsidy.  We  have  hesitated  to  make 
its  speed,  and  the  number  of  return  trips  or  even  report  statements  upon  this  point, 
it  makes  each  year;  but  if  the  ship  is  for-  because  the  bewildering  character  of  the 
eign  built,  and  not  already  registered  as  provisions  of  the  bill  made  it  difficult  to 
an  American  ship,  it  receives  but  half  the  know  just  what  the  public  is  asked  to  do. 
usual  subsidy.  The  exact  amount  that  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the 
will  be  paid  to  each  ship  can  only  be  esti-  substantial  fairness  of  the  statement  made 
mated,  but  the  estimates  of  the  Commis-  by  President  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern 
sioners  are  thought  never  to  overstate  the  Railroad,  that  as  the  bill  was  first  drawn 
amount  a  particular  ship  may  receive,  about  $7,500,000  out  of  the  $9,000,000 
We  condemn  the  measure  for  the  follow-  offered  would  go  to  the  International 
ing  reasons :  Navigation  Company — or  what  is  known 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  now  been  as  the  American  Line.  The  bill  has  since 
repeatedly  shown  upon  the  floor  of  Con-  been  amended,  and  its  largesses  have 
gress,  the  drafting  of  the  bill  is  the  been  more  widely  distributed.  But  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five,  of  general  character  of  the  measure  has  not 
whom  only  one-fifth  are  members  of  Con-  been  changed,  and  the  estimates  recently 
gress,  and  of  whom  nearly  every  member  put  forward  by  the  New  York  Reform 
seems  to  be  directly  interested  in  ship-  Club  seem  to  be  conservative,  since  most 
owning  and  ship-building  companies.  The  of  them  are  taken  from  the  reports  issued 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  Mr.  C.  A.  by  the  Commissioners  of  Navigation  in 
Griscom,  the  President  of  the  Interna-  championship  of  the  pending  bill.  They 
tional  Navigation  Company.  Senator  cover  only  the  subsidies  to  fast  vessels 
Frye  has  apologized  for  the  composition  already  flying  our  flag,  to  vessels  already 
of  the  committee  by  saying  that  it  was  owned  by  Americans  but  flying  foreign 
necessary  to  have  "  experts  "  to  draft  its  flags,  and  to  vessels  already  under  con- 
complicated  provisions,  but  he  apparently  struction ;  but  these  subsidies  are  not  only 
forgot  the  necessity  of  experts  to  represent  typical,  but  cover  more  than  half  the  whole 
the  interests  which  pay  for  these  subsidies,  amount  offered.  The  important  figures 
as  well  as  the  interests  which  are  to  receive  are  as  follows : 
them.  (1)  International  Navigation  Co. . . . ^,332,000 

In  the  second  place,  as  was  shown  by  (2)  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steam- 
Representative  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts,     ,,,  ^h»p  Co q?c*2^ 

.      u-       , .      jj    "^     1     ^         1    ^u  (3)  Atlantic  Transport  Co 845,000 

m  his  short   address  last  week,  the  pro-     (4^  pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 590;000 

posed  subsidies  can  be  awarded  only  to  

about  one-eighth  of  the  shipping  employed  Total |J4,393,000 

in  our  foreign  carrying  trade  before  the  All  other  companies  and  firms  (17)..  1,288,000 

..nine-million-dollar   limit  is  reached.     In  In  other  words,  four  companies  receive 

other  words,  even  the  extravagant  offer  of  about    four-fifths    of    all    the    subsidies 

nine  million  dollars  a  year  in  subsidies  will  granted.     The  present  subsidy,  therefore, 

not  materially  increase  the  percentage  of  is  not  a  subsidy  granted  on  equal  terms 

foreign  shipments  now  carried  in  American  to  all  who  will  engage  in  the  shipping  in- 

bottoms.     To-day  nine  per  cent  of  our  dustry.     The  great  bulk  of  it   is  directly 

foreign  shipments  is  thus  carried ;  where-  distributed  among  a  few  great  companies 

as  a  generation    ago,    when   Americans  in  proportion  to  the  ships  they  now  own, 

could  buy  the  cheapest  ships  in  the  world,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  will  be  dis- 

seventy-five  per  cent,  was  carried  under  tributed  among  the  same  companies   in 

our  flag.     The  present  bill  precludes  the  proportion  to  the  new  ships  they  immedi- 

hope  of  restoring  the  American  merchant  ately  engage  to  build, 

marine  to  its  former  position.    The  offered  It  appears  to  us  that  the  Ship  Subsidy 

subsidies  are  in  the  main  granted  to  the  Bill  is    the  most  open  and  undisguised 
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attempt  to  take  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  pockets  of  all  the  people  and  put  the 
money  into  the  pockets  of  a  very  few  of 
the  people  that  has  been  made  in  Congress 
for  many  a  year. 

The     Abolition     of    the 
Canteen 

By  the  passage  of  the  Army  Bill  the 
army  canteen  has  been  abolished,  but  the 
interest  in  the  question,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  has  not  been  abolished.  We  print 
elsewhere  some  letters  on  the  question 
from  various  correspondents  attacking  the 
caoteen,  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Kennan 
defending  it,  and  a  series  of  questions 
answered  by  an  army  ofl&cer  neither  attack- 
ing nor  defending,  but  giving  the  plain 
facts.  To  all  these  we  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

We  have  re-read  the  statement  of  our 
position  on  the  abolition  of  the  canteen 
which  appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  the 
19th  of  January,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
the  letters  of  protest  appearing  on  another 
page  demand  any  modification  of  our 
views,  or  even  any  restatement  of  them. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  with  a 
desire  to  reassure  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents who  apparently  do  not  quite  under- 
stand our  point  of  view,  we  shall  go  over 
the  ground  once  more  very  briefly. 

(1)  All  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages 
is  either  absolutely  wrong  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  else  some  drinking  is  right 
at  some  time.  There  is  too  great  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  the 
use  of  liquor  to  warrant  the  Government, 
in  our  opinion,  from  asserting  by  law  that 
all  drinking  is  always  a  crime  against 
society,  and  therefore  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  force  of  law. 

(2)  We  see  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  enlisted  private  soldier  should  be  for- 
bidden to  drink  by  the  Government,  while 
his  officers,  whether  they  are  lieutenants, 
captains,  majors,  colonels,  or  generals,  are 
permitted  to  drink.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  thing  that  the  Government  now 
attempts  to  prohibit  is  drunkenness.  Offi- 
cers are  permitted  to  drink  in  their  clubs 
and  in  their  homes,  and  the  enlisted  pri- 
vate, even  if  he  is  forbidden  to  drink  on 
the  Government  post,  can  take  whatever 


he  likes,  and  generally  as  much  as  he 
likes,  outside  the  gates  of  the  post 

(3)  Our  correspondent  who  compares 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the 
private  soldier  with  that  of  our  best  rail- 
ways towards  their  employees  has  hit 
upon  a  telling  but  not  altogether  accurate 
analogy.  We  should  very  much  prefer  to 
travel  on  the  Empire  State  Express  run 
by  an  engineer  who  is  a  total  abstainer,  or 
at  least  an  enforced  total  abstainer  while  on 
duty.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  railroad  employee  can  resign  at  any 
moment  when  he  feels  that  his  personal 
rights  are  infringed  upon  by  the  corporation 
which  employs  him.  The  enlisted  private 
cannot  resign  when  the  life  becomes  irk- 
some. He  can,  it  is  true,  refuse  to  enlist, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  army  officers,  is 
what  many  of  the  better  class  of  men  will 
do. 

(4)  The  private  soldier  sees  no  reason, 
nor  should  he  see  any  reason,  why  he  may 
not  drink  beer  and  wine  if  his  officers 
drink  beer  and  wine.  If  he  desires  beer, 
and  cannot  get  it  on  the  Government  post 
under  the  restrictions  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  impose  as  to  the  sale 
of  food  or  tobacco  or  clothing,  he  will  go 
outside  of  the  post  and  dr;nk  without  any 
restriction  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  just  exactly  what  he  does  do,  and 
about  the  gates  of  every  Government  post 
and  garrison  are  clustered  a  nest  of  low 
and  vicious  groggeries,  whose  proprietors 
use  all  sorts  of  wiles  and  temptations  to 
get  the  monthly  pay  of  enlisted  men  in 
exchange  for  liquors  of  a  vile  quality. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  view  of  the  •con- 
ditions which  we  have  thus  tried  to  state, 
we  are  opposed  to  the  anti-canteen  move- 
ment, not  because  we  are  in  favor  of  sell- 
ing beer  to  the  soldiers,  but  because  we 
desire  to  see  the  sale  of  liquor  restricted 
and  regulated.  Whatever  agitation,  wise 
or  unwise,  just  or  unjust,  may  be  made  by 
the  sincere  advocates  of  temperance,  it  still 
remains  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  private 
soldier  believes  that  he  has  a  right  to 
drink,  and  that  in  much,  if  not  most,  of  his 
drinking  he  is  «atisfying  an  innate  social 
instinct — the  instinct  for  companionship 
with  otlier  men  in  gathering-places  where 
conversation  and  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  may  be  enjoyed.  This  is  an 
instinct  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social, 
literary,  and  even  religious   clubs.    We 
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think  that  some  sort  of  social  center  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  each  camp  and  garri- 
son. Such  a  meeting-place  the  post  can- 
teen has  provided,  and  we  do  not  see  that 
the  agitation  against  the  canteen  has  so 
far  resulted  in  any  substitute  being  offered. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and 
until  the  War  Department,  or  those  who 
believe  in  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of 
beer,  energetically  propose  some  attract- 
ive and  practical  form  of  social  club  for 
the  enlisted  men,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  canteen  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. We  think  that  the  prohibitionists, 
sincere  and  laudable  as  their  antagonism 
to  the  drink  evil  is,  have  been  singularly 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  saloon  fur- 
nishes a  social  center  to  thousands  of 
men.  In  our  opinion,  what  is  needed, 
not  only  in  military  garrisons,  but  in  every 
municipality  and  village  community  as 
well,  is  not  only  the  abolition  of  the 
saloon  evil,  but  the  substitution  of  some 
sort  of  social  meeting-ground  to  take  its 
place. 

Church    and    State   in 
France 

In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  we 
may  distinguish  between  priests  and 
monks.  As  a  class  the  former  are  believed 
to  be  at  present  better  representatives  of 
intelligence,  morality,  and  progress  than 
their  predecessors  have  been  in  any  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  moAks  are  largely 
mere  teactionaries.  In  France  they  doubly 
offend  the  Republic.  Not  only  do  they 
encourage  the  political  as  well  as  the  relig- 
ious domination  of  the  Vatican,  but  they 
have  accummulated  vast  wealth  which 
does  not  pay  its  portion  of  taxation.  Half 
a  century  ago  they  possessed  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property;  to-day  their 
holdings  are  estimated  at  ostensibly  twenty 
times  that  sum,  while  it  would  be  in- 
creased were  there  included  in  the  esti- 
mate property  nominally  h^ld  in  trust  or 
otherwise  concealed. 

In  1801  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  agreed 
upon  a  Concordat  or  compact  under  which 
tl^  Government  pays  several  million 
doUars  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
bishops  and  other  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  France.  The  provisions  of  the  Con- 
cordati  declares  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 


the  French  Prime  Minister,  while  applying 
to  bishops  and  priests,  do  not  apply  to 
monastic  orders,  since  these  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  The  defenders  of  the 
monks,  however,  claim  that  the  Concordat 
was  intended  to  include  them  as  well  as 
the  clergy. 

The  Pope,  affirms  the  French  Premier, 
"  has  rights  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Roman 
Catholics,  but  the  State  also  has  rights, 
written  in  the  Concordat,  which  it  will 
insist  shall  be  respected."  Chief  among 
these  rights  is  that  of  governmental  con- 
trol. As  all  legalized  associations  (espe- 
cially those  including  foreign  members,  or 
having  their  headquarters  outside  of  the 
Republic)  owe  their  existence  in  France 
to  governmental  decree,  religious  asso- 
ciations, says  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  fall 
properly  within  this  category.  This  prin- 
ciple of  government  control  applies 
especially  to  those  orders  which,  like  the 
Assumption  ists,  have  been  proved  to  be 
centers  of  political  intrigue. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  vpresent  time  only ;  it  has 
been  characteristic  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try where  the  Roman  Catholic  orders 
have  prevailed.  In  France  three  decades 
ago  a  movement  to  check  them  was  started 
by  Gambetta,  and  continued  by  Jules 
Ferry.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  civil 
power  has  removed  the  tokens  of  Vatican 
supremacy  from  public  monuments;  has 
taken  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  the 
Government  hospitals ;  has  secularized 
the  national  schools.  Church  schools, 
however,  are  still  carried  on  with  much 
success  by  three-quarters  of  the  three 
thousand  religious  houses  in  France,  the 
inmates  of  these  houses  finding  the  other 
half  of  their  work  in  deeds  of  charity  and 
n>ercy.  While  the  labors  of  man^  monks 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  above  endeav- 
ors, other  monks  are  engaged  in  a  propa- 
ganda having  as  its  end  to  excite  anti- 
Jewish  and  anti-republican  feeling.  With 
characteristic  courage,  the  present  French 
Premier  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  menace  both  to  society  and  to  poli- 
-tics,  and  for  this  purpose  has  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  French  Parliament  by  which 
the  acquisition  of  property  by  all  religious 
congregations,  whether  monastic  orders  or 
not,  will  be  limited,  and  the  orders  them- 
selves controlled  by  the  Government 

Last  week  the  debate  on  the  4>ill  came 
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to  an  end.  When  the  discussion  was 
opened  a  month  ago,  of  the  ex-Prime 
Ministers  of  France  three  opposed  the 
measure  and  two  sided  with  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  who 
died  two  weeks  since,  had  fought  the  bill 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Royalist  by  instinct 
though  a  Republican  by  necessity.  The 
opposition  of  MM.  M^line  and  Ribot 
seemed  more  statesmanlike.  In  a  speech 
recently  the  latter  defended  the  Concordat, 
saying  that  it  was  a  guarantee  of  religious 
peace;  he  accused  the  Government  of 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  teaching 
and  of  preventing  the  appeasement  of  the 
country.  While  he  favored  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civil  power,  he  reused  to 
follow  the  Government  in  a  campaign 
against  Roman  Catholicism.  His  speech 
was  regarded  as  a  clever  bid  for  the  next 
premiership.  The  week's  debate,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  notable  in  bringing  face 
to  face  the  two  finest  orators  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Count  Albert  de 
Mun  and  the  Premier  himself.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  lively  interest  so  easily 
awakened  in  France,  the  two  were  on 
opposite  sides.  Count  Albert  reproached 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  for  his  previous 
denunciations  of  the  wealth  of  the  relig- 
ious orders  as  an  economic  peril,  as  in- 
tended to  revive  the  ancient  dread  of 
religious  serfdom,  and  insisted  that  the 
steps  proposed  by  the  Government  were 
inconsistent  with  republican  equality, 
especially  as  regards  freedom  of  con- 
science an<J^  property  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  Premier  replied  that  the  bill 
would  test  the  question  whether  civil 
power  or  religious  power  was  to  have 
supremacy.  He  denied  that  the  rights  of 
the  Church  were  threatened,  declared  that 
by  the  bill  the  Government  desired  to 
assure  the  normal  development  of  all  the 
country's  institutions,  and  affirmed,  never- 
theless, that,  unless  the  freedom  of  the 
monks  were  curtailed,  the  freedom  of  the 
citizens  of  France  would  be  at  an  end. 
By  an  emphatic  majority  vote  the  Cham- 
ber directed  that  the  speech  be  posted 
throughout  the  country.  Thus,  in  the 
two  votes  taken  during  the  debate,  the 
Ministry  has  triumphed  each  time.  Its 
friends,  therefore,  declare  that  the  control 
of  education,  the  unwarranted  accumula- 
tion of  wealth;  and  the  subversive  j)oliti- 


cal  influence  of  the  monastic  orders  have 
now  reached  their  limit  In  the  words  of 
that  austere  Radical  and  ex-Premier,  M. 
Brisson,  the  orders  are  really  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  laws.  In  the  words  of 
another  ex-Premier,  M.  Bourgeois — ^who 
also  sympathizes  with  the  proposed  re- 
form— every  association  of  men  must,  at 
all  costs,  be  prevented  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  consciences  of  individuals. 

Behind  the.  present  measure  lies  an  issue 
clearly  recognized  by  both  sides — ^the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  Sooner  or 
later  this  separation  will  come.  We  are 
living  in  the  twentieth,  not  the  tenth,  cen- 
tury. The  most  significant  step  towards 
this  end  yet  taken  in  France  we  believe  to 
be  the  debate  of  the  past  few  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  its  triumphant  conclusion  for  the 
separatists.  It  is  but  a  first  step,  how- 
ever. At  present  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
wishes  to  enact  only  such  a  measure  as 
would  give  to  the  Government  control  of 
all  associations,  religious  or  otherwise.  In 
common  with  the  far-sighted  and  courage- 
ous Ministry  which  now  holds  power  at 
Paris,  The  Outlook  also  believes  that  an 
absolute  divorce  of  Church  and  State  is 
the  one  way  to  prevent  certain  Roman 
Catholic  communities  in  such  a  country 
as  France  from  becoming  centers  of  polit- 
ical propaganda.  And  we  suggest  to  our 
readers,  and  to  those  especially  who  have 
present  direction  of  our  political  affairs, 
that  this  debate  indicates  clearly  the  peril 
which  would  confront  the  Philippine 
islands  if  the  control  which  the  friars  have 
contrived  to  exert  in  that  archipelago 
through  their  immense  landed  estates  is 
allowed  to  be  legalized,  established,  and 
confirmed  under  our  authority.  We  sug- 
gest also  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
that  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  their 
own  Church  in  the  Philippines  has  no 
greater  enemy  than  the  industrial  and 
political  dominance  of  these  Orders.  If 
the  plan  of  the  Taft  Commission  could  be 
carried  out — the  lands  purchased  of  the 
friars  and  made  public  lands,  and  their  eco- 
nomic supremacy  ended — and  especially 
if  this  could  be  done  with  the  co-operation 
of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  the  pres- 
ent prejudices  against  the  Church  gro^uig 
out  of  the  popular  hostility  to  these  Oixlirs 
would  be  at  once  and  forever  brought  to 
an  end. 
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The  Canteen  from  an  Army  Point  of  View 

By  George  Kennan 

At  the  request  of  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  Mr.  Kennan  has  made  a  special  investigation 
of  the  canteen  question  among  army  officers  and  others  in  Washington  who  have  had  personal 
knowledge  about  the  working  of  the  sjrstem.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  wUl  find  this  study 
of  more  practical  value  than  any  theorizing.  Several  letters  from  correspondents  who  take  a 
different  view  are  printed  elsewhere,  and  an  editorial  on  the  topic  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 


IN  connection  with  certain  other  work 
that  I  have  been  doing  in  Washington, 
I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  a  number  of 
high  army  officers  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  tie  canteen  in  the  repression  of 
drunkenness  among  enlisted  men.  As 
this  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  treated 
in  your  columns  from  the  professional 
point  of  view — that  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  army  officers  who  are  directly  interested 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  soldier  not  only  as 
a  man  but  as  part  of  a  fighting  machine — 
I  venture  to  send  you  the  substance  of  an 
interview  which  I  have  recently  had  with 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
who  has  served  as  post  commander  in 
various-  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
trusted  man  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Lawton  in  the  Philippines, 

In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  from 
me,  this  officer  said : 

"  The  first  opportunity  that  I  had  to 
observe  the  practical  working  of  the  post 
exchange  in  its  present  form  was  at  Fort 
Porter,  N.  Y.  This  post  was  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  it  contained  one 
of  the  best-disciplined  garrisons  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  service.  Before  we 
had  a  canteen  in  which  the  men  could 
meet,  talk,  smoke,  and  drink  beer  when 
off  duty,  the  low  saloons  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  post  were  places  of  resort 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  were 
an  almost  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
disorder.  After  every  pay-day,  the  men — 
or  many  of  them — would  go  to  these 
saloons,  drink  cheap,  bad  whisky,  get 
drunk,  and  finally  bring  up  in  the  guard- 
house, where  they  would  be  held  for  trial 
by  court  martial. 

"  When  the  post  exchange  was  made  a 
club  for  the  enlisted  men,  and  they  could 
meet  there  for  social  enjoyment,  and  talk 
with  one  another  over  a  glass  of  beer, 
there  was  a  remarkable  change  for  the 


better.  The  saloons  lost  nearly  all  of 
their  garrison  patrons,  and  in  the  first 
four  months  after  the  opening  of  the  can- 
teen not  a  single  soldier  in  that  post  was 
arrested  or  tried  for  drunkenness.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  men's  money  was 
increased  more  than  twenty  per  cent.; 
there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
in  their  health,  appearance,  and  discipline, 
and  the  greatest  improvement  became 
manifest  everywhere. 

"  At  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  where  I  was 
afterward  stationed,  the  opening  of  the 
canteen  was  followed  by  exactly  the  same 
results. 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  canteen 
is  furnished  by  my  experience  at  Fort 
Clark,  Texas.  This  post  is  near  the  little 
town  of  Brackettsville,  which  has  been 
known  for  years  as  one  of  the  '  toughest ' 
places  of  its  size  in  all  the  West  Before 
the  canteen  was  established,  and  was  made 
a  comfortable  and  attractive  place  for  the 
enlisted  men,  the  scenes  in  and  about  the 
post  on  pay-days  were  simply  disgraceful. 
The  soldiers  would  go  to  the  town,  drink 
vile  liquor,  get  raving  drunk,  visit  gam- 
bling-places and  houses  of  ill  fame,  lose 
all  their  money,  and  finally  be  arrested 
by  the  civil  authorities.  In  some  cases 
*  knock-out  drops '  would  be  given  to 
them  in  the  low  groggeries  to  which  they 
resorted,  and  after  they  had  been  robbed 
they  would  be  brought  back  to  the  post 
insensible,  on  boards  or  shutters.  There 
were  fights,  stabbing  affrays,  suicides,  and 
tragedies  of  all  sorts. 

"  With  the  opening  of  the  canteen  all 
this  was  changed.  Many  of  the  saloons 
were  forced  out  of  business,  and  the  prof- 
its of  those  that  remained  were  greatly 
decreased.  Some  of  the  saloon-keepers 
came  to  me  and  urged  me  to  put  a  higher 
price  on  beer  in  the  post  exchange,  and 
to  stop  selling  sherry,  which  the  older 
men,  who  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
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strong  drink,  had  begun  to  buy  in  the 
canteen,  instead  of  going  to  the  saloons 
after  whisky.  They  drank  the  sherry  in 
moderation ;  it  satisfied  their  craving,  and 
they  didn't  get  drunk. 

"  In  connection  with  our  canteen  at 
Fort  Clark  we  had,  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, a  room  which  was  used  as  a  restau- 
rant for  the  officers ;  another  room  for 
the  married  soldiers ;  and  a  large  general- 
merchandise  store,  where  the  men  could 
buy  what  they  wanted  at  first-cost  price, 
or  order  anything  that  was  to  be  had  in 
the  United  States.  With  the  profits  of 
the  canteen,  which  were  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  sale  of  beer,  we  estab- 
lished a  soldiers'  library,  subscribed  for 
periodicals,  improved  the  gymnasium, 
provided  the  requisites  for  baseball  and 
football,  and  bought  garden  seeds  so 
that  the  men  could  raise  vegetables. 
From  the  canteen  fund,  moreover,  there 
was  set  apart  a  dollar  a  month  per  man — 
or  about  sixty-five  dollars  a  month  for  the 
average  company — which  was  used  to 
buy  luxuries,  such  as  butter,  milk,  fruit, 
etc.,  for  the  men's  table.  Now  and  then 
we  would  entertain  them  with  music, 
which  was  also  paid  for  out  of  the  can- 
teen fund.  In  short,  the  canteen  was 
run  as  a  club  for  the  enlisted  men  ;  and 
we  made  it  a  home  for  them  as  far  as 
possible.  A  civilian  does  not  get  drunk, 
as  a  rule,  in  his  own  home.  Neither  does 
a  soldier  get  drunk  in  his  own  canteen. 
He  finds  there  the  social  enjoyment  and 
some  of  the  home  comforts  of  which  the 
service  necessarily  deprives  him,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them  he  becomes  better, 
happier,  and  more  contented. 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  canteen 
offers  to  a  young  lad,  just  released  from 
the  influences  of  home,  no  greater  temp- 
tation or  stronger  allurement  to  drink 
than  that  presented  by  the  saloon  in  the 
very  village  from  which  he  comes.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  men  at  every  army 
post  are  total  abstainers,  and  I  have  not 
found,  in  my  experience,  that  a  young 
recruit  who  refuses  to  drink  is  laughed  at 
or  ridiculed  by  his  comrades.  The  whole 
influence  of  the  canteen  is  restraining  and 
repressive.  It  makes  the  men  sober  and 
self-respecting,  and  it  is,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words,  a  temperance  agency  of  the 
highest  value.  My  deliberate  judgment 
is  that  the  anti-canteen  amendment  was 


the  most  mistaken  and  disastrous  piece 
of  legislation  ever  put  into  an  army  bill.  . 
In  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance  I 
do  not  know  an  officer  or  a  soldier  who 
does  not  regard  the  abolition  of  the  \ 
canteen  with  disapproval  and  profound 
regret." 

I  need  not  comment  on  the  above 
statement  further  than  to  say  that  it  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
all  the  army  oflBcers  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned, from  the  Adjutant-General  down. 
^  Said  one  of  these  officers  to  me :  "  Who 
has  the  most  vital  interest  in  the  health 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  common  soldier? 
Is  it  the  women  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  who  see  him  only 
now  and  then  on  dress  parade  ?  Or  is  it 
the  officer  who  lives  with  him,  and  who 
leads  and  directs  him  on  the  firing-line  ? 
If  the  men  lose  their  nerve  and  their  fight- 
ing efficiency  as  a  result  of  intemperate 
habits,  who  suffers  for  it  when  they  go 
into  action — in  Cuba  or  in  the  Philippines? 
Is  it  the  prohibitionists  ?  Not  much  I  It 
is  the  officer  who  leads  them.  His  repu- 
tation, his  career,  his  very  life,  may  depend 
upon  their  nerve,  their  coolness,  and  their 
physical  condition.  What  reason  has  he, 
then,  to  support  the  canteen,  if  the  canteen 
be  the  demoralizing,  intoxication-promot- 
ing agency  that  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  women  say  it  is? 
And  why  should  not  the  opinion  of  such 
an  officer  with  regard  to  the  canteen  be 
taken  in  preference  to  the  opinion  of  a 
few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  women 
who  never  saw  a  blow  struck  in  anger  or 
a  shot  fired  in  action  ?  My  soldier,  to  me, 
is  not  only  a  man,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
care  for,  but  he's  a  fighting  machine,  upon 
whose  efficiency  depends  everything  that 
I  seek  and  everything  that  I  most  value 
in  my  professional  career.  If,  therefore, 
I  support  the  canteen,  it  is  because  I  have 
found,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  it 
prevents  drunkenness,  promotes  temper- 
ance, and  makes  my  soldiers  more  trust- 
worthy, more  capable,  and  more  eflficicnt 
as  fighting  men."  "^ 

As  an  inexperienced  civilian,  I  do  not 
venture  to^^xpress  an  opinion  as  to  the 
strength  ana  cogency  of  this  argument; 
but  if  I  were  an  army  officer  engaged  in 
active  service  in  the  Philippines,  I  think 
I  should  regard  it  as  conclusive. 

That  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  offi- 
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cers  in  our  regular  army  do  support  the 
canteen  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  At 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  Senate,  in  December 
last,  the  War  Department  submitted  a 
statement  showing  that  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  canteen  were  all  of  the  gen- 
erals now  in  the  service  except  two  ;  all 
of  the  ten  colonels  of  cavalry ;  all  of  the 
seven  colonels  of  artillery;  all  of  the  forty- 
nine  colonels  of  infantry  except  one  ;  and 
five  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  commanding  officers  of 
companies,  batteries,  and  troops.  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
canteen,  the  anti-canteen  amendment  was 
adopted  in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  two  or  three  to  one  (in  the  Senate 
34  to  15,  and  in  the  House  159  to  Si). 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression  here  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  in  spite 
of  the  army,  was  due  mainly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dodging 
of  the  canteen  question  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  appears  from  the  significant  fact 
that  thirty-seven  Senators  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  Representatives  did  not  vote. 
Conversation  with  Senators  who  did  vote 
for  the  anti-canteen  amendment  discloses 
another  interesting  fact,  which  is  that  a 
majority  of  such  Senators  voted  directly 
against  their  own  personal  convictions, 
in  obedience  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  people.  Every  one  of 
them  had  been  getting  two  to  three  hun- 
dred letters  a  day  from  persons  urged 
to  write  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  allowed  personal  judgment  and  con- 
viction to  be  overborne. 

The  War  Department  is  now  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  urging  it  (the  Depart- 
ment) to  take  such  measures  and  provide 
such  requisites  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  post  exchange  an 
attractive  place  of  resort  for  enlisted  men. 
The  Department  has  replied  that  it  has 
no  funds  available  for  this  purpose ;  but 
that  it  will  take  great  pleasure  in  comply- 
ing with  the  request  as  soon  as  Congress 
shall  make  ,an  appropriation  with  which 
butter,  milk,  fruit,  books,  periodicals, 
gamesi  and  other  things  for  the  use  of  the 


enlisted  men  of  the  army  may  be  pur- 
chased. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  of  this 
subject  I  have  happened  to  come  across 
a  little  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  entitled 
"Testimony  of  Military  Officers  against 
the  Army  Canteen."  It  bears  neither 
signature  nor  date,  and  nobody  seems  to 
have  cared  to  assume  direct  responsibility 
for  it;  but  it  has  apparently  been  circu- 
lated, within  the  past  two  months,  as  an 
anti-canteen  document,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
or  their  friends.  It  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  letter  from  Adjutant-General 
Corbin  written  in  1 892,  and  an  undated 
statement  from  Surgeon-General  Stern- 
berg, both  condemning  the  canteen.  These 
communications,  if  fairly  representative 
of  the  views  of  the  officers  quoted,  would 
be  valuable  testimony;  but  it  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  War  Department 
that  General  Corbin  changed  his  mind 
with  regard  to  the  canteen  when  the  latter 
assumed  its  present  form  as  an  enlisted 
man's  club,  and  that  he  is  now,  and  has 
for  some  time  been,  one  of  its  strongest 
supporters.  General  Sternberg  also  was 
forced  by  the  logic  of  facts  and  events  to 
revise  his  opinion,  and  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1900,  he  officially  reported  to  the 
Adjutant-General  as  follows : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it "  (the  canteen) 
"  seems  to  have  accomplished  very  desira- 
ble results  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  in  the  army,  and  the  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  leave 
their  stations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
spirituous  liquors." 

General  Corbin,  after  he  became  a  sup- 
porter of  the  canteen,  reported  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee that  the  canteen  had  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  decreased  deser- 
tion, lessened  the  number  of  trials  by 
court  martial,  prevented  the  men  from 
going  outside  after  strong  intoxicants,  and 
thus  decreased  drunkenness.  It  had  also 
reduced  the  cases  of  delirium  tremens  by 
3 1  per  cent ;  the  cases  of  insanity  from 
intoxicants  by  31.7  per  cent;  and  the 
cases  of  hospital  treatment  for  alcoholism 
from  64  per  1,000  to  30  per  1,000.  He 
then  adds :  **  In  the  face  of  all  the  testi- 
mony to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
canteen  as  an  aid  to  morality,  health,  and 
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discipHne,  the  army  views  with  dismay  any 
action  of  Congress  looking  to  its  abolition." 
Now,  if^he  compilers  of  the  pamphlet 
to  wKicTi  I  have  above  referred  were 
aware  of  this  change  of  view  on  the  part 
of  Adjutant-General  Corbin  and  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg,  and  if  they  consciously 
ignored  it  in  the  preparation  of  their 
campaign  document  in  order  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Adjutant-General  and 


Surgeon-General  are  still  opposed  to  the 
canteen,  they  were  apparently  guilty  of 
what  is  known  in  the  legal  profession  as 
"sharp  practice."  In  view  of  this  and 
other  similar  considerations,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  has 
not  been  sanctioned  by  any  reputable 
organization,  but  is  the  hasty  work  of  a  few 
badly  informed  people  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  printed. 


Some   Canteen   Questions  Answered 

[At  our  request  Mr.  Kennan,  during  his  investigation  of  the  canteen  question,  presented  the 
foflowine  questions  to  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  regular  army  who  is  peculiarly  well 
in formea  concerning  the  operations  of  the  canteen.  His  answers  are  a  plain  but  illuminating 
statement  of  fact.— The  Editors.] 


Question  i.  What  are  the  regulations 
concerning  drinking  among  enlisted  pri- 
vates ?  Can  they  have  beer  or  liquors  at 
their  meals  ?  Can  they  have  them  in  the 
barracks  ? 

Ans,  Enlisted  men  can  get  beer  and 
light  wines  in  the  canteen,  but  not  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  post  The 
commanding  officer  has  power  to  permit 
the  drinking  of  beer  and  light  wines  at 
meals  or  in  barracks  ;  but,  in  practice,  this 
has  never  been  allowed. 

Ques.  2,  Under  the  present  law  is  liquor 
sold  at  all  forts  and  government  posts  and 
camps  ?  Is  anything  besides  beer  sold  at 
such  posts  and  camps  ? 

Ans,  Beer  and  light  wines  may  be  sold 
at  all  forts  and  government  posts  and 
camps,  but  liquor — that  is,  "  hard  "  liquor 
— is  not  sold  at  such  posts  except  in  offi- 
cers' clubs. 

Ques.  J.  Are  there  any  regulations  con- 
cerning alcoholic  drinks  which  apply  to 
commissioned  officers,  beyond  regulations 
concerning  drunkenness  ? 

Ans.  No.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
increasing  tendency  to  discourage  the  use 
of  intoxicants  by  commissioned  officers. 
Officers,  and  especially  young,  recently 
appointed  men,  are  advised  not  to  drink 
anything  at  all.  Statistics  show  that  there 
is  far  less  drinking  among  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army  than  among  profes- 
sional men  generally  in  civil  life.  The 
feeling  and  tendency,  of  late  years,  have 
been  wholly  against  it. 

Ques.  4,  Will  the  abolition  of  the  sale 
ti  beer  and  light  wines  to  enlisted  men 
result  in  the  abolition  of  the  post  exchange, 


or  can  a  social  club  or  meeting-place  be 
carried  on  without  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

Arts,  This  is  a  question  that  cannot 
yet  be  answered.  All  of  the  officers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  are  of  opinion  that 
without  the  revenue  now  derived  from  the 
sale  of  beer  and  light  wines  the  post 
exchange  cannot  exist.  All  other  com- 
modities heretofore  furnished  by  the  post 
exchange  have  been  sold  at  cost,  so  that 
there  has  been  no  revenue  from  that 
source.  The  profits  of  the  canteen,  which 
have  been  used  to  make  the  place  com- 
fortable and  attractive  to  the  soldiers, 
have  come  wholly  from  the  sale  of  beer 
and  light  wines.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  post  exchange  can  be  maintained  as  a 
soldiers*  club  after  this  source  of  revenue 
shall  have  been  cut  off. 

Ques.  J.  Does  the  Government  propose 
to  conduct  such  clubs  or  meeting-places, 
with  opportunities  for  reading  and  smok- 
ing and  conversation  ? 

Ans,  No;  the  Government  does  not 
propose  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  post 
commander,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  clubs  conducted  under  such  condi- 
tions would  be  impracticable.  They  would 
not  be  patronized. 

Ques.  6.  If  not,  would  it  permit  private 
assistance  to  introduce  the  social  club 
life?  Can  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  introduce  a  branch  into  any 
fort,  post,  or  camp,  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  commanding  officer  ? 

Ans.  It  would  depend  upon  the  post 
commander  and  the  desire  of  the  garri- 
son«  There  are  no  regulations  to  prevent 
it 
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France  and   England 

By  Jean  C.  Bracq 


HE  working  of  the  journalistic 
agencies  that  mold  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  has  created 
the  conviction  that  France  is  the  prime 
disturber  of  Anglo-French  harmony.  The 
Associated  Press  contributes  no  little  to 
this  by  its  fragmentary  and  sensational 
reports  from  France,  and  by  its  policy 
of  presenting  spicy,  stirring  reading-matter 
rather  than  objective  facts.  Its  cablegrams, 
interpreted  by  incompetent  journalists, 
have  still  further  misled  the  American 
public.  Add  to  this  the  reading  of  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  with  their  underlying 
currents  of  unfriendliness  to  France,  and 
the  opinion  is  inevitably  formed  that  her 
citizens  can  neither  understand  their  neigh- 
bors across  the  Channel  nor  leave  them 
alone — that  the  French  have  displayed 
considerable  arrogance  towards  England, 
and  that  the  present  condition  of  peace  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  calm  and  forbearance  of 
the  British.  Such  an  opinion,  though  held 
by  well-informed  men,  is  not  supported  by 
facts. 

There  are  those  who  even  now  repeat 
the  old  platitudes  of  the  traditional  antag- 
onism between  France  and  England,  refer- 
ring to  William  of  Normandy,  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  "Hundred  Years'  War,"  and 
wars  of  more  recent  times  ;  but  they  forget 
that  there  is  also  a  historical  Anglo- 
French  sympathy  that  intelligent  readers 
cannot  overlook.  If  France  had  long  con- 
tentions with  England,  she  was  also  the 
first  country  to  understand  her,  and  to 
make  her  appreciated  and  admired  by 
other  countries.  "The  literature  of 
France,"  says  Macaulay,  "  has  been  to 
ours  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses,  the  ex- 
positor of  great  truths  which  would  else 
have  perished  for  want  of  a  voice  to  utter 
^  m  with  distinctness.  .  .  .  The  great 
discoveries  in  physics,  in  metaphysics,  in 
political  science,  are  ours.  But  scarcely 
foreign  nation  except  France  has 
received  them  from  us  by  direct  communi- 
cation. Isolated  by  our  situation,  isolated 
by  our  manners,  we  found  truth,  but  we 
did  not  impaift  it.  France  has  been  the 
interpreter  between  Englamd  and  man- 
kind."   The  first  and  the  best  early  studies 


of  the  English  Constitution  were  the  work 
of  two  Frenchmen — De  Solme  and  Mon- 
tesquieu. Voltaire  pointed  out  the  superi- 
ority of  England  in  the  matter  of  institu- 
tions. The  French  thinkers  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  used  super- 
latives only  in  their  references  to  the  ideal 
side  of  England ;  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
as  well  as  Chateaubriand,  was  most 
friendly.  The  historian  Augustin  Thierry 
seems  all  sympathy  for  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  their  struggles  against  the  Nonnan 
French.  Guizot  praises  the  British  con- 
stantly in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his 
utterances  as  ambassador  and  his  speeches 
as  Prime  Minister.  Taine's  partiality  for 
England  may  be  seen  by  his  "  Notes  on 
England"  as  compared  with  a  similar 
book  on  Paris.  All  the  important  literary 
and  scientific  and  philosophical  works  of 
England  and  Scotland  have  been  trans- 
lated, read,  and  admired.  Walter  Scott 
excited  a  real  enthusiasm,  and  his  works 
have  left  deep  traces  upon  art  and  litera- 
ture. A  long  list  could  be  given  of  French- 
men of  distinction  who  have  dealt  in  an 
able  and  sympathetic  way  with  various 
phases  of  English  life  and  genius.  Mon- 
t^gut,  Jusserand,  Filon,  Max-Leclere, 
Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  Pierre  de 
Courbetin  are  men  ever  ready  to  speak  of 
"  our  great  English  neighbors."  Bourget 
admires  even  the  British  Sunday.  Boutmy 
has  analyzed,  in  a  similar  spirit,  the  polit- 
ical evolution  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Francis  de  Pressensd  has 
given  signally  impartial  sketches  of  her 
foreign  relations.  Demolins  is  a  most  per- 
fect, though  ultra,  Anglomaniac.  Several 
Frenchmen  of  eminence  have  shown  ex- 
cessive admiration  for  British  colonies, 
while  following  a  policy  of  systematic  dis- 
paragement of  the  colonial  adventures  of 
France.  Where  are  the  English  writers 
who,  like  Chailley-Bert  and  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  have  been  fair  with  the  colonies 
of  both  nations  ?  In  their  company  we 
might  place  the  French  Egyptologist,  Mas- 
pero,  who,  in  his  letter  to  "  Le  Temps," 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  rapid  trans- 
formation of  Egypt  by  English  enterprise. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Del- 
ate 
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cassd,  has  rebuked  French  jingoes  and 
Anglophobians  for  their  attitude  towards 
England.  When  has  the  representative 
of  the  Foreign  Office  spoken  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Gallophobians  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

The  French  have  proven  themselves 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  England's  con- 
tributions to  huQian  welfare,  and  to  the 
admirable  qualities  of  Englishmen.  The 
superb  self-control  of  the  British  nation 
during  the  most  trying  days  of  a  war  that 
is  considered  unjust  by  almost  every  one 
on  the  Continent  has  been  recognized  by 
the  French,  no  less  than  the  self-consecra- 
tion of  those  who  ministered  to  the  sick 
and  the  wounded.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  during  many  years  there 
was  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two 
countries,  and,  later  on,  an  alliance  whereby 
the  soldiers  of  both  nations  stood  side  by 
side  upon  the  same  battlefields.  Within 
the  memory  of  the  writer  many  French- 
men were  accustomed  to  speak  of  "  our 
noble  allies,''  and  to  use  epithets  implying 
limitless  confidence  in  the  English.  If 
the  two  nations  have  often  disagreed,  they 
have  also  concurred  in  the  realization  of 
vital  international  measures.  It  is  very 
much  to  their  credit  that  they  have  solved 
difficulties  that  appeared  staggering  at 
first,  such  as  that  of  Madagascar  in  1890, 
that  of  Siam  and  the  whole  Indo-Chinese 
question  in  1896,  that  of  the  Bend  of  the 
Niger  in  1898,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Nile 
and  the  Upper  Ubanghi  in  1899.  If  these 
agreements  were  attacked  by  the  jingoes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  they  were 
approved  by  the  moderates  of  both  nations. 
There  is  a  large  life  common  to  both. 
Their  scientists  have  had  the  same  inter- 
ests, and  their  artists  have  fraternized  not 
a  little.  Philanthropists  have  shown  that 
there  are  causes  that  have  no  frontiers. 

France  and  England  represent  every- 
where the  advancing  march  of  civilization. 
Notwithstanding  their  temporary  falter- 
ings  and  frequent  errors,  both  countries 
have  caused  their  best  life  to  radiate  as 
blessings  unspeakable  to  the  world.  Ex- 
panding by  a  sort  of  national  necessity, 
they  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  world 
through  their  colonies.  Economists  will 
admire  the  work  of  England  more,  but  the 
rigid  moralists  will  prefer  the  French 
method  as  less  harsh  and  more  humane ; 
but  in  the  colonial  expansion  of  both,  the 


philosophical  student  of  history  will  see 
the  conquest  of  the  world  to  order,  justice, 
and  security.  The  expansion  of  the  one 
country  should  be  viewed  by  the  other  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit ;  for,  taking  merely  an 
economic  view  of  it,  their  industries  and 
their  commerce  are  so  unlike  that  they  are 
out-and-out  competitors  in  few  domains 
only.  Their  spheres  and  kinds  of  activi- 
ties are  so  dissimilar  that  competition  is 
quite  limited.  This  is  not  true  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  They  are 
great  competitors  in  the  iron,  steel,  ma- 
chinery, coal,  cotton,  and  woolen  trades. 
Their  tremendous  economic  interests, 
running  along  identical  lines — interests 
the  conflict  of  which  will  ever  be  a  per- 
manent danger  to  both  of  these  English- 
speaking  countries — are  statistical  forces 
which  make  for  competitive  unfriendliness. 
If  these  forces  are  at  work  between  France 
and  England,  it  is  in  only  a  small  degree. 
There  are  those  who  ascribe  Anglo-French 
disagreements  to  difference  of  race ;  but 
history  is  there  to  show  that  nations  of 
the  same  blood  with  similar  aptitudes  are 
the  fiercest  competitors.  Two  nations  of 
the  same  origin  will  antagonize  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  the  identity  of  their 
national  skill  and  industries.  Further- 
more, these  persons  seem  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  latest  results  of  historical 
and  scientific  investigation  intensify  the 
evidence  that  the  English  and  French  are 
ethnographically  similar,  and  that  their 
common  blood  is  Celto-Germanic;  only  in 
the  case  of  these  two  countries  there  has 
been  a  national,  a  commercial,  and  an 
industrial  differentiation  which  tends  to 
lessen  the  competitive  spirit  between  the 
two  peoples. 

The  great  mass  of  Frenchmen  do  not 
love  England,  but  they  have  for  her  feel- 
ings of  respect,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  her.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  rest  upon  sentimental 
grounds,  nor  upon  fear  of  England  as  an 
enemy.  England  is  France's  best  cus-  j 
tomer.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  her  exports 
are  used  under  the  British  flag.  Then 
the  masses  in  France  have  a  wholesome  w 
aversion  for  war.  The  recent  glorification 
of  the  army  was  generally  a  homage  to 
those  whom  they  considered  the  custo- 
dians of  the  French  nation.  Nothing  but 
irredeemable  madness  could  justify  a 
policy  towards  England  of  aggression  and 
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provocation,  and  nothing  during  recent 
years  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  or  of 
the  Government  has  ever  justified  British 
journalistic  statements  of  danger  from 
France.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
corresponding  class  of  Englishmen  do  not 
love  Frenchmen,  but  that  they  admire  the 
power  with  which  France  has  risen  after 
repeated  disasters,  her  sudden  manifesta- 
tions— not  always  so  sudden  as  the  British 
think — of  unexpected  energies,  the  charm 
of  her  literature  and  of  her  social  life,  as 
well  as  the  splendor  of  her  art  They 
like  to  reside,  at  least  for  a  time,  upon 
French  soil,  and  would  deplore  hostile 
relations  with  that  country. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  French- 
men who  hate  England  ;  but  this  might  be 
said  of  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  to 
some  extent  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  a  large  class  of 
Englishmen   and    British  colonists  who 
have,  at  times,  manifested  their  hatred  for 
France.     An  Englishman,  Mr.   Thomas 
Barclay,  writing   in   the   "Fortnightly," 
states  regretfully  that  "  English  feeling 
against  France  is  very  strong,  apparently 
stronger  than  the  feeling  in  France  against 
England."     It  is  true   that  the   French 
have  not  spared  their  criticisms  of  the 
South  African  war,  but  they  have  not 
been  more  severe  than  many  American 
journalists,  less  so  than  some  among  the 
German  and  the  Dutch.     Even  assuming. 
that  these  criticisms  were  excessive,  they 
did  not  approach  the  scathing  impeach- 
ment of  the  French  at  the  time  of  the  Drey 
f  us  trial.   Were  the  cartoons  of  "  Le  Rire," 
condemned  in  France  as  much  as  in  Eng- 
land, more  insulting  than  one  of  "  Punch  " 
at  the  time  of  the   Fashoda  incident  ? 
During    the   recent   visit    of    President 
Kruger  the  Government  of  France  was 
as  correct  in  its  attitude  as  it  had  been 
during  the  war.     Can  England  object  to 
a  popular  manifestation  of  sympathy  for 
the  heroic  old  man  ?    Has  she  not  wel- 
comed to  her  shores  men  much  disliked 
by  friendly  powers  ?  Has  she  not  honored 
and  feasted  the  Orleans  exiles,  patriots 
like  Kossuth   and  Garibaldi,  and  even 
Jefferson  Davis  ?    If  France  has  her  in- 
considerate and  undignified  Mercier  and 
De  Mahy,  England  has  her  Sir  Ellis  Ash- 
mead   Bartlett,   Lord  Curzon,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who   are    their  peers.     No 
Frenchman  has  ever  been  guilty,  in  his 


utterances  concerning  England,  of  the 
injustice  and  the  harshness  manifested 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  towards  France,  and 
no  French  diplomat  has  so  forgotten  him- 
self— or  so  brutally  obeyed  orders — as 
did  Sir  Edmund  Monson  when,  in  Paris 
itself,  and,  contrary  to  all  international 
precedent,  he  menaced  the  French  people. 
In  presence  of  such  facts,  can  one  reason- 
ably hold  that  the  French  are  the  prime 
disturbers  of  Anglo-French  harmony  ? 

French  journalism  may  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  militant  in  dealing  with  Eng- 
lish matters,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  French  press  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  things.  The  journalists 
pride  themselves  upon  a  certain  disdain 
for  the  men  who  govern  them,  and,  such 
being  the  case,  one  must  not  be  astonished 
if  they  attack  England  with  some  show  of 
violence.  Their  sallies  are,  as  a  whole, 
witty  and  superficial — more  foolish  than 
wicked.  They  may  cause  to  smart,  they 
may  ridicule  English  peculiarities,  at  most 
they  may  sometimes  attack  English  hypoc- 
risy, but  they  seldom  touch  the  character 
of  Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  class  of  English  journalists  accuse 
the  French  at  once  of  incapacity,  of  hys- 
teria, and  of  immorality.  A  writer  in  the 
'*  Spectator  "  ascribes  the  great  interest 
of  Frenchmen  in  English  literature  to 
symptoms  of  prevailing  distrust  of  their 
own  productions,  and  to  snobbism.  The 
same  paper,  commenting  upon  the  enthusi- 
asm called  forth  by  the  visit  of  Kruger 
to  France,  ascribes  it  to  the  discontent  of 
the  French  with  their  own  Republic,  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  not  being  in  the 
stream  of  contemporary  events,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  great  enterprise 
on  their  hands.  The  "  Saturday  Review  " 
reaches  the  climax  of  its  amenities  upon 
the  French  address  to  Kruger  by  saying 
that  the  average  Frenchman  is  a  "  pero- 
rating animal."  English  papers  attempt, 
periodically,  to  create  a  war  scare.  They 
do  not  hesitate,  and  without  the  least  evi- 
dence, to  speak  as  if  the  French  were  on 
the  eve  of  invading  England.  One  of 
their  assertions  is  that  of  the  aggressive 
spirit,  the  "  rudely  predatory  instinct,"  of 
the  French,  robbing  the  British  of  their 
own  everywhere,  as  if  the  latter  did  not 
now  hold  what  was  once  the  great  colonial 
empire  of  France  both  in  Canada  and 
India.     Their  favorite  theme  is  "  France 
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upon  a  volcano,"  and  the  French  R^nib- 
lic  in  its  last  days.  Let  one  compare  the 
great  dailies,  so  creditable  to  both  coun- 
tries, the  "Times"  with  "Le  Temps," 
or  the  weeklies  and  kindred  publications 
like  the  "  Spectator  "  and  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  with  the  weekly  edition  of  "  Les 
Debats,"  the  great  English  reviews  with 
the  French,  and  the  impartial  observer 
will  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
English  publications  the  expressions  of 
hatred  and  belligerent  threats  have  a 
much  larger  place  than  in  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  Even  on  the 
side  of  her  journalism  France  is  not  the 
sole  disturber  of  harmonious  Anglo-French 
relations. 

One  permanent  cause  of  disturbance 
between  the  two  countries  is  the  view  that 
Englishmen  take  of  French  expansion. 
Many  there  are  among  them  who  seem  to 
resent  the  attempt  of  the  French  to  do, 
even  in  a  legitimate  way,  what  England 
has  so  well  done.  These  critics  have  en- 
deavored, notwithstanding  the  success  of 
France  in  Indo-China,  in  Algeria,  and  in 
Tunis,  to  convince  the  world  of  her  colo- 
nial incapacity.  Again  and  again  un- 
friendly acts  have  been  committed.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  black  African  Calig- 
ula, Samory,  was  able  to  perpetrate  his 
cruelties  and  resist  the  French  by  means 
of  arms  bought  from  the  British  of  Sierra 
L,eone,  and  that  official  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  favored  that  most  cruel 
African  in  his  opposition  to  France  and 
his  crimes  against  civilization.  Did  not 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  signally  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  France  upon  the  Niger 
River,  and  did  not  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany act  like  mediaeval  barons,  disregard- 
ing the  freedom  of  this  watercourse 
guaranteed  by  the  Conference  of  Berlin  ? 
Were  not  the  British  provocations  of  the 
French  sufficiently  numerous  ?  The  two 
countries  had  controversies  about  the 
Upper  Mekong.  It  was  agreed  that  neither 
France  nor  England  should  enter  the  con- 
tested territory  until  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment was  reached.  Without  any  notifi- 
cation or  challenge,  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  sent  troops  to  occupy  Muong- 
Sing,  in  the  territory  sub  judke.  This 
obvious  violation  of  pledges  was  recognized 
by  England,  and,  after  considerable  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn.    Then  came  the  Fashoda  crisis. 


Even  admitting  that  France  was  in  the 
wrong — a  hypothesis  which  we  are  not 
ready  to  accept — what  may  we  think  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Britons  ?  At  once  a  de- 
fiant threat  was  heard  all  over  their  em- 
pire. Their  Government  assumed  a  tone 
at  variance  with  the  courteous  relations  of 
the  two  countries  maintained  for  many 
years.  Instead  of  meeting  this  difficult 
as  the  French  had  faced  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Muong-Sing,  a  virtual  ultimatum 
was  sent.  France  asked  for  a  friendly 
settlement  by  way  of  diplomacy,  and  when 
this  was  refused  she  offered  to  have  the 
matter  referred  to  arbitration,  but  she  was 
met  wuth  another  refusal.  She  was  wise 
enough  to  abandon  her  claims  before  what 
the  most  enlightened  Continentals  consid- 
ered a  challenge  of  war.  Shortly  after 
this  were  made  Lord  Salisbury's  remon- 
strances in  reference  to  Madagascar,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  were  untimely.  The  un- 
seemly threats  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson 
before  the  English  Board  of  Trade  of 
Paris  followed  soon  after.  In  this  rapid 
statement  of  provoking  acts  we  must  men- 
tion the  Maskat  incident  A  Frendi  agent 
having  secured  the  lease  of  a  coaling 
station  near  Maskat,  in  Oman,  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  Lord  Curzon,  ordered  a  naval 
demonstration  with  three  men-of-war  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  arrange- 
ment This  was  done  by  virtue  of  some 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  Oman.  It  was 
soon  learned  that  England  and  France,  in 
1862,  had  signed  a  treaty  whereby  they 
agreed  not  to  acquire  any  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, but,  notwithstanding,  England  pen- 
sioned the  Sultan,  established  a  coaling 
station  of  her  own,  and  was  completing 
the  violation  of  her  pledges  by  a  naval 
demonstration.  This  act  of  Lord  Curzon 
has  shown  once  more  that  Great  Britain, 
at  times,  feels  lightly  the  binding  charac- 
ter of  her  international  engagements.  In 
presence  of  the  foregoing  facts,  can  one 
reasonably  accuse  the  French  of  being 
the  sole  disturbers  of  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions ? 

Among  the  controverted  questions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  that  of  Egypt 
The  French  grievances  in  reference  to 
that  country  are  not  so  groundless  and 
unreasonable  as  the  British  assert  Both 
nations  established  a  condominium  over 
Egypt.  France  had  then  more  claims 
than  England.    Her  services  were  considr 
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ered  far  more  important.  She  had  sup- 
ported Egypt  in  her  endeavors  to  break 
her  bonds  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  Her 
scholars  had  opened  to  the  Egyptians 
their  own  history.  Champollion,  deci- 
phering the  Rosetta  Stone,  reconstructed 
the  old  hieroglyphic  language  of  the 
people,  and  since  that  time  the^world  has 
looked  to  De  Roug^,  Mariette,'  and  Mas- 
pero  as  the  historic  interpreters  of  Egyp- 
tian life.  It  was  no  small  contribution  to 
the  patrimony  of  a  people  to  find  the  miss- 
ing link  between  its  present  and  its  won- 
derful past.  Fxenchmen  undertook  the 
education  of  the  country,  trained  its  law- 
yers, and  introduced  reforms  in  its  meth- 
ods of  judicature.  French  engineers  and 
artisans  did  their  utmost  to  bring  to  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs  the  useful  arts  of 
civilization.  French  missionaries  and 
laymen  established  schools,  French  finan- 
ciers took  up  the  national  debt  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000,000  ;  De  Lesseps,  with 
French  capital  mostly,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  unremitting  opposition  of  England, 
dug  the  Suez  Canal — a  work  in  itself 
more  important  for  the  Egyptians  and  for 
civilization  than  what  the  British  have 
done  since  their  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try. George  Ebers,  the  great  Egyptolo- 
gist, has  said :  "  If  European  civilization 
has  prevailed  among  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  more 
vitally  than  in  any  country  of  the  Orient, 
the  French  have  the  credit  of  it."  Up  to 
1882  France  and  England  were  united 
upon  a  common  basis  of  common  inter- 
ests. When  the  British  invited  the  French 
to  join  them  against  Arabi,  the  French 
declined,  but  in  all  equity  would  any  fair- 
minded  man  say  that  they  thereby  sur- 
rendered or  forfeited  their  rights  ?  Two 
partners  may  differ,  and  one  may  try  an  . 
independent  venture,  but  that  does  not 
entail  the  loss  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  The  British  Government  again 
and  again  promised  to  leave  Egypt, 
pledged  the  honor  of  their  country  that 
the  occupation  was  only  temporary,  but 
now  it  is  evident  that  the  country  has 
taken  for  its  motto  the  celebrated  words 
of  McMahon,  "/*>'  suis,  fy  reste!^  Obvi- 
ously, France  has  been  ousted  from  defi- 
nite rights,  her  work  in  Eg3rpt  ignored  or 
misrepresented.  When,  by  measures  more 
or  less  judicious,  she  attempted  to  induce 
the  British  to  keep  their  word,  Mr.  Cham- 


berlain accused  her  of  carrying  on  "a 
pin-prick  policy."  Was  it  France  in  this 
case  that  disturbed  the  Anglo-French 
relations  ? 

An  old  bone  of  contention  between  the 
two  countries  is  the  Newfoundland  ques- 
tion. By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
France  continued  to  enjoy  fishing  rights 
upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  known 
now  as  the  French  Shore.  These  rights 
are  peculiar,  not  because  France  made 
them  so,  but  because  of  the  policy  long 
pursued  by  England  in  that  island,  which 
was  not  to  allow  any  one  to  settle  there. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
houses  were  still  frequently  torn  down  by 
the  authorities  because  of  the  British  pol- 
icy to  compel  fishermen  to  return  to  Eng- 
land every  year,  and  to  make  Newfound- 
land a  nursery  of  seamen.  As  soon  as 
England  abandoned  this  scheme  her  sub- 
jects settled  in  the  island,  and  soon  after 
attempted  to  invade  the  fishing-grounds 
where  France  had  exclusive  privileges. 
About  the  thirties  they  began  to  challenge 
these  exclusive  rights,  but  they  only  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  share  them.  Now,  for 
some  years,  in  different  ways,  they  have 
endeavored  to  expel  the  French  from 
their  historic  privileges.  The  two  Gov- 
ernments tried  earnestly  to  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements.  Commission  after 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  settle  the  difl&culties,  in 
vain.  The  French  claim — and  with  good 
reason — that  their  rights  are  exclusive, 
that  they  may  take  any  creature  living  in 
water,  and  that  the  British  have  no  war- 
rant for  erecting  buildings  upon  the  French 
Shore.  A  fair  study  of  the  facts  will 
convince  the  impartial  inquirer  that  French 
claims  have  a  sound  historical  foundation; 
but  present  circumstances  will  also  con- 
vince him  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
imperatively  demands  revision.  At  one 
time  France  and  England  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration,  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland  asserted  that  it 
would  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
tribunal  already  appointed.  Such  a  court 
only  can  give  a  fair  and  authoritative 
opinion  upon  the  points  at  issue.  Then 
the  two  Governments  may  easily  reach  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  French 
rights,  the  more  readily  because,  a  few 
years  ago,  Newfoundlanders  asked  $120,- 
000  a  year  from  the  United  States  for 
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privileges  far  inferior  to  those  possessed 
by  France.  With  this  as  a  basis,  Great 
Britain  may  reach  practical  conclusions  as 
to  their  value.  France  would  not  reject 
a  good  offer. 

There  are  still  minor  difficulties  which 
are  frequent  sources  of  ranting  among  the 
extreme  men  of  both  countries.  Those 
of  Madagascar  are  purely  fiscal,  and  they 
maybe  easily* settled  with  good  will  on 
both  sides.  The  Tunis  problem  has  been 
solved  in  its  most  difficult  aspect,  its 
economic  one.  The  arming  of  the  harbor 
and  coast  of  Bizerta  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  serious  controversy.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  ultimate  fate  of  Morocco  may 
soon  come  up  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. If  the  British  people  and  their 
Government  return  to  their  former  moder- 
ation, all  these  lesser  problems  will  grad- 
ually receive  a  most  satisfactory  solution. 
The  Anglophobians  of  France  must  cease 
their  taunts  and  follies  if  this  end  is  to  be 
reached.  Both  nations  have  displayed 
singular  activity  in  securing  new  terri- 
tories, sometimes  employing  agents  and 
methods  unworthy  of  them,  not  infre- 
quently making  most  unreasonable  claims. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which  both 


endeavored  to  be  sharp  and  clever  rather 
than  just ;  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  facts  to  represent  the  French  as  dis- 
turbers of  Great  Britain.  In  all  their 
conferences  and  arrangements  with  that 
Power  they  have  shown  a  reasonable  and 
conciliatory  spirit.  They  have  borne 
calmly  some  British  provocations  with 
repressed  indignation  and  a  deep  sense 
of  their  injustice.  In  most  cases  they 
have  invoked  that  higher  principle  of 
international  judicature  now  growing  in 
popularity  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
arbitration.  The  highest  intelligence  of 
the  world  is  rapidly  coming  to  consider 
the  claims  of  a  country  ready  to  refer 
differences  to  arbitral  competence  as,  de 
facto,  carrying  with  those  claims  a  pre- 
sumption of  justice.  The  international 
conscience  will  more  and  more  recognize 
that,  if  at  times  France  has  erred  in  the 
statements  of  facts,  she  has  been  unfalter- 
ing in  her  readiness  to  accept  the  highest 
and  most  reasonable  methods  of  peaceful 
setdements,  and,  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
Brazil,  has  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration — a  decision  unfavor- 
able to  French  claims — with  calm  and 
dignity. 


Up  from  Slavery:  An  Autobiography' 


By  Booker  T.  Washington 


Chapter  XV. — The  Secret  of  Suc- 
cess in  Public  Speaking 

AS  to  how  my  address  at  Atlanta 
was  received  by  the  audience  in 
the  Exposition  building,  I  think 
I  prefer  to  let  Mr.  James  Creelman,  the 
noted  war  correspondent,  tell.  Mr.  Creel- 
man  was  present,  and  telegraphed  the 
following  account  to  the  New  York 
"World:" 

Atlanta,  September  18.— While  President 
Cleveland  was  waiting  at  Gray  Gables,  to-day, 
to  send  the  electric  spark  that  started  the 
machinery  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  a  negjo 
Moses  stood  before  a  great  audience  of  white 
people  and  delivered  an  oration  that  marks  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  South ;  and  a 
body  of  negro  troops  marched  in  a  procession 
with  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Georgia  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  whole  city  is  thrilling  to-ni^ht  with 
a  realization  of  the  extraordinary  significance 
of  these  two  unprecedented  events.    Nothing 
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has  happened  since  Henry  Grady's  immortal 
speech  before  the  New  England  Society  in 
New  York  that  indicates  so  profoundly  the 
spirit  of  the  New  South,  except,  perhaps,  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition  itself. 

When  Professor  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Principal  of  an  industrial  school  for  colored 
people  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  stood  on  the 
platform  of  the  Auditorium,  with  the  sun 
shining  over  the  heads  of  his  auditors  into  bis 
eyes,  and  with  his  whole  face  lit  up  with  the 
fire  of  prophecy,  Clark  Howell,  the  successor 
of  Henry  Grady,  said  to  me:  "That  man^s 
speech  is  the  beginning  of  a  moral  revolution 
in  America." 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a  negro  has  made  a 
speech  in  the  South  on  any  important  occasion 
oefore  an  audience  composed  of  white  men 
and  women.  It  electrified  the  audience,  and 
the  response  was  as  if  it  had  come  from  the 
throat  of  a  whirlwind. 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  hardly  taken  hear  seat 
when  all  eyes  were  turned  on  a  tall,  tawny 
negro  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  platform. 
It  was  Professor  Booker  T.  Washington. 
President  of  the  Tuskegee  (Alabams^  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  who  must  rank  from 
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this  time  forth  as  the  foremost  man  of  his  race 
in  America.  Gilmore's  Band  pi ajred  the  "  S  tar- 
Spangled  Banner/*  and  the  audience  cheered. 
Tne  tune  changed  to  "  Dixie,"  and  the  audi- 
ence roared  with  shrill  "hi-yi's."  Again  the 
music  changed,  this  time  to  '*  Yankee  Doodle,'* 
and  the  clamor  lessened. 

All  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  thousands  pres- 
ent looked  straight  at  the  negro  orator.  A 
strangle  thing  was  to  happen.  A  black  man 
was  to  s]^ak  for  his  people,  with  none  to  in- 
terrupt him.  As  Professor  Washington  strode 
to  the  edge  of  the  stage,  the  low,  descending 
sun  shot  fiery  rays  through  the  windows  into 
his  face.  A  great  shout  fijeeted  him.  He 
turned  his  head  to  avoid  the  blinding  light, 
and  moved  about  the  platform  for  refief. 
Then  he  turned  his  wonderful  countenance  to 
the  sun  without  a  blink  of  the  eyelids,  and 
bej^an  to  talk. 

There  was  a  remarkable  figure  ;  tall,  bony, 
straight  as  a  Sioux  chief,  high  forehead, 
straight  nose,  heavy  jaws,  and  strong,  deter- 
mined mouth,  with  big  white  teeth,  piercing 
eyes,  and  a  commanding  manner.  The  sinews 
stood  out  on  his  bronzed  neck,  and  his  mus- 
cular right  arm  swung  high  in  the  air,  with  a 
lead-pencil  grasped  in  the  clinched  brown  fist. 
His  big  feet  were  planted  squarely,  with  the 
heels  together  and  the  toes  turned  out.  His 
voice  rang  out  clear  and  true,  and  he  paused 
impressively  as  he  made  each  point.  Within 
ten  minutes  the  multitude  was  m  an  uproar  of 
enthusiasm — ^handkerchiefs  were  waved,  canes 
were  flourished,  hats  were  tossed  in  the  air. 
The  fairest  women  of  Georgia  stood  up  and 
cheered.  1 1  was  as  if  the  orator  had  bewitched 
them. 

And  when  he  held  his  dusky  hand  high 
above  his  head,  with  the  fingers  stretched 
wide  apart,  and  said  to  the  white  people  of 
the  South  on  behalf  of  his  race,  "  In  all  things 
that  are  purely  social  we  can  be  as  separate 
as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things 
essential  to  mutual  progress,"  the  great  wave 
of  sound  dashed  itself  against  the  walls,  and 
tiie  whole  audience  was  on  its  feet  in  a  delirium 
of  applause,  and  I  thought  at  that  moment  of 
the  night  when  Henry  Grady  stood  among 
the  culling  wreaths  of  tobacco-smoke  in  Del- 
monico's  banquet-hall  and  said,  '*  I  am  a 
Cavalier  among  Roundheads." 

I  have  heard  the  great  orators  of  many 
countries,  but  not  even  Gladstone  himself 
coald  have  pleaded  a  cause  with  more  con- 
summate power  than  did  this  angular  negro, 
standing  m  a  nimbus  of  sunshine,  surrounded 
by  the  men  who  once  fought  to  keep  his  race 
in  bondage.  The  roar  might  swell  ever  so 
high,  but  the  expression  of  his  earnest  face 
never  changed. 

A  ragged,  ebony  giant,  squatted  on  the  floor 
in  one  oi  the  aisles,  watched  the  orator  with 
burning  eyes  and  tremulous  face  until  the  su- 
preme burst  of  applause  came,  and  then  the 
tears  ran  down  his  face.  Most  of  the  negroes 
in  the  audience  were  crying,  perhaps  without 
knowing  just  why. 

At  the  dose  of  the  speech  Governor  Bullock 
rushed  across  the  stage  and  seized  the  ora- 
tor's hand.    Another  Siout  greeted  this  dem- 


onstration, and  for  a  few  minutes  the  two  men 
stood  facing  each  other,  hand  in  hand. 

So  far  as  I  could  spare  the  time  from 
the  immediate  work  at  Tuskegee,  after  my 
Atlanta  address,  I  accepted  some  of  the 
invitations  to  speak  in  public  which  came 
to  me,  especially  those  that  would  take  me 
into  territory  where  I  thought  it  would 
pay  to  plead  the  cause  of  my  race ;  but  I 
always  did  this  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  be  free  to  talk  about  my  life- 
work  and  the  needs  of  my  people.  I  also 
had  it  understood  that  I  was  not  to  speak 
in  the  capacity  of  a  professional  lecturer, 
or  for  mere  commercial  gain. 

In  my  efforts  on  the  public  platform  I 
never  have  been  able  to  understand  why 
people  come  to  hear  me  speak.  This 
question  I  never  can  rid  myself  of.  Time 
and  time  again,  as  I  have  stood  in  the 
street  in  front  of  a  building  and  have  seen 
men  and  women  passing  in  large  numbers 
into  the  audience-room  where  I  was  to 
speak,  I  have  felt  ashamed  that  I  should 
be  the  cause  of  people  wasting — ^as  it 
seemed  to  me — a  valuable  hour  of  time. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress before  a  literary  society  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  An  hour  before  the  time  set 
for  me  to  speak,  a  fierce  snow-storm 
began,  and  continued  for  several  hours. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  would  be 
no  audience,  and  that  I  should  not  have 
to  speak,  but,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  went 
to  tiie  church,  and  found  it  packed  with 
people.  The  surprise  gave  me  a  shock 
that  I  did  not  recover  from  during  the 
whole  evening. 

People  often  ask  me  if  I  feel  nervous 
before  speaking,  or  else  they  suggest  that, 
since  I  speak  so  often,  they  suppose  that 
I  get  used  to  it  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion I  have  to  say  that  I  always  suffer 
intensely  from  nervousness  before  speak- 
ing. More  than  once,  just  before  I  was 
to  make  an  important  address,  this  nerv- 
ous strain  has  been  so  great  that  I  have 
resolved  never  again  to  speak  in  public. 
I  not  only  feel  nervous  before  speaking, 
but  after  I  have  finished  I  usually  feel  a 
sense  of  regret,  because  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  had  left  out  of  my  address  the  main 
thing  and  the  best  thing  that  I  had  meant 
to  say. 

There  is  a  great  compensation,  though, 
for  this  preliminary  nervous  suffering, 
which  comes  to  me  after  I  have  been  speak- 
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ing  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  have  come 
to  feel  that  I  have  really  mastered  my 
audience,  and  that  we  have  gained  full 
and  complete  sympathy  with  one  another. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  rarely  such  a 
combination  of  mental  and  physical  delight 
in  any  effort  as  that  which  comes  to  a 
public  speaker  when  he  feels  that  he  has 
a  great  audience  completely  within  his 
control.  There  is  a  thread  of  sympathy 
and  oneness  that  connects  a  public 
speaker  with  his  audience,  that  is  just  as 
strong  as  though  it  were  something  tangi- 
ble and  visible.  If  in  an  audience  of  a 
thousand  people  there  is  one  person  who 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  my  viev»rs,  or  is 
inclined  to  be  doubtful,  cold,  or  critical,  I 
can  pick  him  out.  When  I  have  found 
him  I  usually  go  straight  at  him,  and  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  watch  the  process 
of  his  thawing  out.  I  find  that  the  most 
effective  medicine  for  such  individuals  is 
administered  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
although  I  never  tell  an  anecdote  simply 
for  the  sake  of  telling  one.  That  kind  of 
thing,  I  think,  is  empty  and  hollow,  and 
an  audience  soon  finds  it  out. 

I  believe  that  one  always  does  himself 
and  his  audience  an  injustice  when  he 
speaks  merely  for  the  sake  of  speaking. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  should  speak 
unless,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  he  feels 
convinced  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver. 
When  one  feels,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
feet  to  the  top  of  his  head,  that  he  has 
something  to  say  that  is  going  to  help 
some  individual  or  some  cause,  then  let 
him  say  it ;  and  in  delivering  his  message 
I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  the  arti- 
ficial rules  of  elocution  can,  under  such 
circumstances,  help  him  very  much.  Al- 
though there  are  certain  things,  such  as 
pauses,  breathing,  and  pitch  of  voice,  that 
are  very  important,  none  of  these  can  take 
the  place  of  soul  in  an  address.  When  I 
have  an  address  to  deliver,  I  like  to  forget 
all  about  the  rules  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  English  language,  and  all  about  rhet- 
oric and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  like  to 
make  the  audience  forget  all  about  these 
things,  too. 

Nothing  tends  to  throw  me  off  my 
balance  so  quickly,  when  I  am  speaking, 
as  to  have  some  one  leave  the  room.  To 
prevent  this,  I  make  up  my  mind,  as  a 
rule,  that  I  will  try  to  make  my  address 
so  interesting,  will  try  to  state  so  many 


interesting  facts  one  after  another,  that 
no  one  can  leave.  The  average  audience, 
I  have  come  to  believe,  wants  facts  rather 
than  generalities  or  sermonizing.  Most 
people,  I  think,  are  able  to  draw  proper 
conclusions  if  they  are  given  the  facts  in 
an  interesting  form  on  which  to  base  them. 

As  to  the  kind  of  audience  that  I  like 
best  to  talk  to,  I  would  put  at  the  top  of 
the  list  an  organization  of  strong,  wide- 
awake business  men,  such,  for  example, 
as  is  found  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Buffalo.  I  have  found  no  other 
audience  so  quick  to  see  a  point,  and  so 
responsive.  Within  the  last  few  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before 
most  of  the  leading  organizations  of  this 
kind  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  best  time  to  get  hold  of  an 
organization  of  business  men  is  after  a 
good  dinner,  although  I  think  that  one  of 
the  worst  instruments  of  torture  that  was 
ever  invented  is  the  custom  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  a  speaker  to  sit  through 
a  fourteen-course  dinner,  every  minute  of 
the  time  feeling  sure  that  his  speech  is 
going  to  prove  a  dismal  failure  and  dis- 
appointment. 

I  rarely  take  part  in  one  of  these  long 
dinners  that  I  do  not  wish  that  I  could  put 
myself  back  in  the  little  cabin  where  I 
was  a  slave  boy,  and  again  go  through 
the  experience  there — one  that  I  shall 
never  forget — of  getting  molasses  to  eat 
once  a  week  from  the  "  big  house."  Our 
usual  diet  on  the  plantation  was  com 
bread  and  pork,  but  on  Sunday  morning 
my  mother  was  permitted  to  bring  down 
a  little  molasses  from  the  "  big  house  " 
for  her  three  children,  and  when  it  was 
received  how  I  did  wish  that  every  day 
was  Sunday  1  I  would  get  my  tin  plate 
and  hold  it  up  for  the  sweet  morsel,  but  I 
would  always  shut  my  eyes  while  the 
molasses  was  being  poured  out  into  the 
plate,  with  the  hope  that  when  I  opened 
them  I  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  I  had  got.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  would  tip  the  plate  in  one  direction 
and  another,  so  as  to  make  the  molasses 
spread  all  over  it,  in  the  full  belief  that 
there  would  be  more  of  it  and  that  it 
would  last  longer  if  spread  out  in  this 
way.  So  strong  are  my  childish  im- 
pressions of  those  Sunday  morning  feasts 
that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  foi^  any 
one  to  convince  me  that  there   is  not 
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more  molasses  on  a  plate  when  it  is 
spread  all  over  the  plate  than  when  it 
occupies  a  little  corner — if  there  is  a  comer 
in  a  plate.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never 
believed  in  "  cornering  "  syrup.  My  share 
of  the  syrup  was  usually  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  and  those  two  spoonfuls  of 
molasses  were  much  more  enjoyable  to 
me  than  is  a  fourteen-course  dinner  after 
which  I  am  to  speak. 

Next  to  a  company  of  business  men,  I 
prefer  to  speak  to  an  audience  of  South- 
em  people,  of  either  race,  together  or 
taken  separately.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
responsiveness  are  a  constant  delight 
The  *•  amens  "  and  "  dat's  de  trufe  "  that 
come  spontaneously  from  the  colored  indi- 
viduals are  calculated  to  spur  any  speaker 
on  to  his  best  efforts.  I  think  that  next  in 
order  of  preference  I  would  place  a  college 
audience.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver addresses  at  many  of  our  leading  col- 
leges, including  Harvard,  Yale,  Williams, 
Amherst,  Fisk  University,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wellesley,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Trinity  College  in  North 
Carolina,  and  many  others. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  me  to  note  the  number  of  people  who 
have  come  to  shake  hands  with  me  after 
an  address,  who  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  they  have  ever  called  a  negro 
"  Mister." 

When  speaking  directly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  I  usually 
arrange,  some  time  in  advance,  a  series 
of  meetings  in  important  centers.  This 
takes  me  before  churches,  Sunday-schools,^ 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  and  men's 
and  women's  clubs.  When  doing  this  I 
sometimes  speak  before  as  many  as  four 
organizations  in  a  single  day. 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  general  agent  of 
the  fund,  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  expenses  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton and  myself  while  holding  a  series  of 
meetings  among  the  colored  people  in  the 
large  centers  of  negro  population,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities  of  the  ex-slave- 
holding  States.  Each  year  during  the 
last  three  years  we  have  devoted  some 
weeks  to  this  work.  The  plan  that  we 
have  followed  has  been  for  me  to  speak 
in-  the  morning  to  the  ministers,  teachers, 


and  professional  men.  In  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  Washington  would  speak  to  the 
women  alone,  and  in  the  evening  I  spoke 
to  a  large  mass-meeting.  In  almost  every 
case  the  meetings  have  been  attended  not 
only  by  the  colored  people  in  large  num- 
bers, but  by  the  white  people.  In  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  for  example,  there 
was  present  at  the  mass-meeting  an  audi- 
ence of  not  less  than  three  thousand 
persons,  and  I  was  informed  that  eight 
hundred  of  these  were  white.  I  have 
done  no  work  that  I  really  enjoyed  more 
than  this,  or  that  I  think  has  accom- 
plished more  good. 

These  meetings  have  given  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington and  myself  an  opportunity  to  get 
first-hand,  accurate  information  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  race,  by  seeing  the 
people  in  their  homes,  their  churches, 
their  Sunday-schools,  and  their  places  of 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  prisons  and  dens 
of  crime.  These  meetings  also  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  races.  I  never  feel  so 
hopeful  about  the  race  as  I  do  after  being 
engaged  in  a  series  of  these  meetings.  I 
know  that  on  such  occasions  there  is  much 
that  comes  to  the  surface  that  is  super- 
ficial and  deceptive,  but  I  have  had 
experience  enough  not  to  be  deceived  by 
mere  signs  and  fleeting  enthusiasms.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
things  and  get  facts,  in  a  cold,  business- 
like manner. 

I  have  seen  tlie  statement  made  lately, 
by  one  who  claims  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  that,  taking  the  whole  negro 
race  into  account,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
negro  women  are  not  virtuous.  There 
never  was  a  baser  falsehood  uttered  con- 
cerning a  race,  or  a  statement  made  that 
was  less  capable  of  being  proved  by 
actual  facts. 

No  one  can  come  into  contact  with  the 
race  for  twenty  years,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  heart  of  the  South,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  race  is  constantly  making 
slow  but  sure  progress  materially,  educa- 
tionally, and  morally.  One  might  take 
ug^the  life  of  the  worst  element  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  and  prove  almost 
anything  he  wanted  to  prove  concerning 
the  white  man,  but  all  will  agree  that  this 
is  not  a  fair  test 

Early  in  the  year  1897  I  received  a 
letter  inviting  me  to  deliver  an  address  at; 
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the  dedication  of  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
monument  in  Boston.  I  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  I 
am  sure,  to  explain  who  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  was,  and  what  he  did.  The  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  stands  near  the  head 
of  Boston  Common,  facing  the  State 
House.  It  is  counted  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  art  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  country. 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  dedi- 
cation were  held  in  Music  Hall,  in  Boston, 
and  the  great  hall  was  packed  from  top  to 
bottom  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
audiences  that  ever  assembled  in  the  city. 
Among  those  present  there  were  more  per- 
sons representing  the  famous  old  anti- 
slavery  element  than  it  is  likely  will  ever 
be  brought  together  in  the  country  again. 
The  late  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  then  Gov- 
arnor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  presiding 
officer,  and  on  the  platform  with  him  were 
many  other  officials  and  hundreds  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  A  report  of  the  meeting 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  **  Tran- 
script "  will  describe  it  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  do : 

The  core  and  kernel  of  yesterday's  great 
noon  meeting  id  honor  of  the  BroUierhood  of 
Man,  in  Music  Hall,  was  the  superb  address 
of  the  negro  President  of  Tuskegee.  "  Booker 
T.  Washington  received  his  Harvard  A.M. 
last  June,  the  first  of  his  race,"  said  Governor 
Wolcott,  **  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  oldest  university  in  the  land,  and  this  for 
the  wise  leadership  of  his  people."  When  Mr. 
Washington  rose  m  the  flag-filled,  enthusiasm- 
warmed,  patriotic,  and  glowing  atmosphere  of 
Music  Hall,  people  felt  keenly  that  here  was 
the  civic  justification  of  the  old  abolition  spirit 
of  Massachusetts ;  in  his  person  the  proof  of 
her  ancient  and  indomitable  faith ;  in  his 
strong  thought  and  rich  oratory,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  old  war  days  of  suffering  and 
strife.  The  scene  was  full  of  historic  beauty 
and  |deep  significance.  "  Cold  "  Boston  was 
alive  with  the  fire  that  is  always  hot  in  her 
heart  for  righteousness  and  truth.  Rows  and 
rows  of  people  who  are  seldom  seen  at  any 
public  function,  whole  families  of  those  who 
are  certain  to  be  out  of  town  on  a  holiday, 
crowded  the  place  to  overflowing.  The  city 
was  at  her  birthright  f6te  in  the  persons  of 
hundreds  of  her  best  citizens,  men  and  women 
whose  names  and  lives  stand  for  the  virtues 
that  make  for  honorable  civic  pride. 

Battle-music  had  filled  the  air.  Ovation  after 
ovation,  applause  warm  and  prolonged,  had 
greeted  the  officers  and  friends  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  the  sculptor  St.  Gaudens,  the  Memo- 
rial Committee,  the  Governor  and  his  stafiF, 
and  the  negro  soldiers  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  as  they  came  upon  the  platform 
or  entered  the  hall.    Colonel  Henry  Lee,  of 


Governor  Andrew's  old  staff,  had  made  a 
noble,  simi>]e  presentation  speech  for  the  com- 
mittee, paying  tribute  to  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes, 
in  whose  stead  he  served.  Governor  Wolcott 
had  made  his  short,  memorable  speech,  say- 
ing :  **  Fort  Wagner  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  a  race,  and  called  it  into  manhood.** 
Mayor  Quincy  had  received  the  monument 
for  the  city  of  Boston.  The  story  of  Colonel 
Shaw  and  bis  black  regiment  had  been  told 
in  gallant  words,  and  then,  after  the  singing  of 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
Of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 

Booker  Washington  arose.  It  was,  of  course, 
just  the,  moment  for  him.  The  multitude, 
shaken  out  of  its  usual  symphony-concert 
calm,  quivered  with  an  excitement  that  was 
not  suppressed.  A  dozen  times  it  had  spnmg 
to  its  feet  to  cheer  and  wave  and  hurrah,  as 
one  person.  When  this  man  of  culture  and 
voice  and  power,  as  well  as  a  dark  skin,  began, 
and  uttered  the  names  of  Steams  and  of  An- 
drew, feeling  began  to  mount.  You  could  see 
tears  glisten  in  the  eyes  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. When  the  orator  turned  to  the  colored 
soldiers  on  the  platfonn,  to  the  color-bearer 
of  Fort  Wagner,  who  smilingly  bore  still  the 
flag  he  never  lowered  even  when  wounded, 
and  said,  ^*  To  you,  to  the  scarred  and  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  Fifty-fourdi,  who,  with 
empty  sleeve  and  wanting  leg,  have  honored 
this  occasion  with  your  presence,  to  you,  your 
commander  is  not  dead.  Though  Boston 
erected  no  monument  and  history  recorded 
no  story,  in  you  and  in  the  loyal  race  which 
you  represent,  Robert  Goula  Shaw  would 
nave  a  monument  which  time  could  not  wear 
away,''  then  came  the  climax  of  the  emotion 
of  the  day  and  the  hour.  It  was  Roger  Wol- 
cott, as  well  as  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  individual  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple's sympathy  as  well  as  the  chief  magistrate, 
who  had  sprung  first  to  his  feet  and  cried, 
"  Three  cheers  to  Booker  T.  Washington  T 

Among  those  on  the  platform  was  Ser- 
geant William  H.  Carney,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  the  brave  colored  officer  who  was 
the  color-bearer  at  Fort  Wagner  and  held 
the  American  flag.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  his  regiment  was 
killed,  he  escaped,  and  exclaimed,  after 
the  battle  was  over,  "  The  old  flag  never 
touched  the  ground." 

This  flag  Sergeant  Carney  held  in  his 
hands  as  he  sat  on  the  platform,  and  when 
I  turned  to  address  the  survivors  of  the 
colored  regiment  who  were  present,  and 
referred  to  Sergeant  Carney,  he  rose,  as 
if  by  instinct,  and  raised  the  flag.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  witness  a  good  many 
satisfactory  and  rather  sensational  demon- 
strations in  connection  with  some  of.  my 
public  addresses,  but  in  dramatic  effect  I 
have  never  seen  or  experienced  an3rthing 
which   equaled  this.     For  a  number  of 
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minutes  the  audience  seemed  to  entirely 
lose  control  of  itself. 

In  the  general  rejoicing  throughout  the 
country  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
Spanish- American  war,  peace  celebrations 
were  arranged  in  several  of  the  large  cities. 
I  was  asked  by  President  William  R. 
Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  invita- 
tions for  the  celebration  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  to  deliver  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses at  the  celebration  there.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  delivered  two 
addresses  there  during  the  Jubilee  week. 
The  first  of  these,  and  the  principal  one, 
was  given  in  the  Auditorium,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Sunday,  October  16.  This  was 
the  largest  audience  that  I  have  ever  ad- 
dressed, in  any  part  of  the  country ;  and 
besides  speaking  in  the  main  auditorium,  I 
also  addressed,  that  same  evening,  two  over- 
flow audiences  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

It  was  said  that  there  were  sixteen 
thousand  persons  in  the  Auditorium,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  as  many 
more  on  the  outside  trying  to  get  in.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  near  the 
entrance  without  the  aid  of  a  policeman. 
President  William  McKinley  attended 
this  meeting,  as  did  also  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  many  Foreign  Ministers, 
and  a  large  number  of  army  and  navy 
officers,  many  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  which  had  just 
closed.  The  speakers,  besides  myself,  on 
Sunday  evening,  were  Rabbi  Emil  G. 
Hirsch,  Father  Thomas  P.  Hodnett,  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Barrows. 

The  Chicago  "Times-Herald,"  in  de- 
scribing the  meeting,  said  of  my  address : 

He  pictured  the  negro  choosing  slavery 
rather  than  extinction;  recalled  Crispus  At- 
tucks  shedding  his  blood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution  that  white  Ameri- 
cans might  be  free,  while  black  Americans 
remained  in  slavery ;  rehearsed  the  conduct 
of  the  negroes  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans ; 
drew  a  vivid  and  pathetic  picture  of  the 
Southern  slaves  protecting  and  supporting  the 
families  of  their  masters  while  the  latter  were 
fighting  to  perpetuate  black  slavery ;  recounted 
the  bravery  of  colored  trooi)s  at  Port  Hudson 
and  Forts  Wagner  and  Pillow,  and  praised 
the  heroism  of  the  black  regiments  that 
stormed  El  Caney  and  Santiago  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  enslaved  people  of  Cuba,  forgetting 
for  the  time  being  the  unjust  discrimmation 
that  law  and  custom  make  against  them  in 
their  own  country. 

In  all  of  these  things,  the  speaker  declared, 
his  race  had  chosen  the  better  part  And  then 


he  made  his  eloquent  appeal  to  the  consciences 
of  the  white  Americans:  "When  you  have 
gotten  the  full  story  of  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  negro  in  the  Spanish- American  war, 
have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Northern  sol- 
dier and  Southern  soldier,  from  ex-abolitionist 
and  ex-master,  then  decide  within  yourselves 
whether  a  race  that  is  thus  willing  to  die  for 
its  country  should  not  be  given  me  highest 
opportunity  to  live  for  its  country." 

The  part  of  the  speech  which  seemed 
to  arouse  the  wildest  and  most  sensa- 
tional enthusiasm  was  that  in  which  I 
thanked  the  President  for  his  recognition 
of  the  negro  in  his  appointments  during 
the  Spanish-American  war.  The  Presi- 
dent was  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  right  of 
the  stage.  When  I  addressed  him  I 
turned  toward  the  box,  and  as  I  finished 
the  sentence  thanking  him  for  his  gener- 
osity,  the  whole  audience  rose  and  cheered 
again  and  again,  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
hats  and  canes,  until  the  President  rose 
in  the  box  and  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments. At  that  the  enthusiasm  broke  out 
again,  and  the  demonstration  was  almost 
indescribable. 

One  portion  of  my  address  at  Chicago 
seemed  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
Southern  press,  and  some  of  the  South- 
ern papers  took  occasion  to  criticise  me 
rather  strongly.  These  criticisms  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks,  until  I  finally 
received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the 
"  Age-Herald,"  published  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  asking  me  if  I  would  say  just  what  I 
meant  by  this  part  of  my  address.  I 
replied  to  him  in  a  letter  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  my  critics.  In  this  letter  I  said 
that  I  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  say 
before  a  Northern  audience  anything  that 
I  would  not  say  before  an  audience  in  the 
South.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  extended  ex- 
planations ;  if  my  seventeen  years  of  work 
in  the  heart  of  the  South  had  not  been 
explanation  enough,  I  did  not  see  how 
words  could  explain.  I  said  that  I  made 
the  same  plea  that  I  had  made  in  my  ad- 
dress at  Atlanta,  for  the  blotting  out  of  race 
prejudice  in  "  commercial  and  civil  rela- 
tions." I  said  that  what  is  termed  social 
recognition  was  a  question  which  I  never 
discussed,  and  then  I  quoted  from  my 
Atlanta  address  what  I  had  said  there  in 
regard  to  that  subject. 

In  meeting  crowds  of  people  at  public 
gatherings,  there  is  one  type  of  individual 
that  I  dread.    I  mean  the  crank.    J  have 
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become  so  accustomed  to  these  people 
now  that  I  can  pick  them  out  at  a  dis- 
tance when  I  see  them  elbowing  their  way 
up  to  me.  The  average  crank  has  a  long 
beard,  poorly  cared  for,  a  lean,  narrow 
face,  and  wears  a  black  coat  The  front 
of  his  vest  and  coat  are  slick  with  grease, 
and  his  trousers  bag  at  the  knees.  In 
Chicago,  after  I  had  spoken  at  a  meeting, 
I  met  one  of  these  fellows.  They  usually 
have  some  process  for  curing  all  of  the 
ills  of  the  world  at  once.  This  Chicago 
specimen  had  a  patent  process  by  which 
he  said  Indian  corn  could  be  kept  through 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  if  the  negro  race  in  the  South 
would,  as  a  whole,  adopt  his  process,  it 
would  settle  the  whole  race  question.  It 
mattered  nothing  that  I  tried  to  convince 
him  that  our  present  problem  was  to  teach 
the  negroes  how  to  produce  enough  com 
to  last  them  through  one  year.  Another 
Chicago  crank  had  a  scheme  by  which  he 
wanted  me  to  join  him  in  an  effort  to 
close  up  all  the  National  banks  in  the 
country.  If  that  was  done,  he  felt  sure  it 
would  put  the  negro  on  his  feet. 

The  number  of  people  who  stand  ready 
to  consume  one's  time,  to  no  purpose,  is 
almost  countless.  At  one  time  I  spoke 
before  a  large  audience  in  Boston  in  the 
evening.  The  next  morning  I  was  awak- 
ened by  having  a  card  brought  to  my 
room,  and  with  it  a  message  that  some  one 
was  anxious  to  see  me.  Thinking  that  it 
must  be  something  very  important,  I 
dressed  hastily  and  went  down.  When 
I  reached  the  hotel  office  I  found  a  blank 
and  innocent-looking  individual  waiting  for 
me,  who  coolly  remarked  :  "  I  heard  you 
talk  at  a  meeting  last  night.  I  rather 
liked  your  talk,  and  so  I  came  in  this 
morning  to  hear  you  talk  some  more." 

I  am  often  asked  how  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  superintendent  the  work  at  Tus- 
kegee  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  much 
away  from  the  school.  In  p^^rtial  answer 
to  this  I  would  say  that  I  think  I  have 
learned,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  dis- 
regard the  old  maxim  which  says,  "  Do 
not  get  others  to  do  that  which  you  can 
do  yourself."  My  motto,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  "  Do  not  do  that  which  others 
can  do  as  well." 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in 
connection  with  the  Tuskegee  school  is 


found  in  the  fact  that  the  organization  is 
so  thorough  that  the  daily  work  of  the 
school  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  any  one  individual.  The  whole  execu- 
tive force,  including  instructors  and  clerks, 
now  numbers  eighty-six.  This  force  is  so 
organized  and  subdivided  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  goes  on  day  by  day 
like  clockwork.  Most  of  our  teachers 
have  been  connected  with  the  institution 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  as  much 
interested  in  it  as  I  am.  In  my  absence, 
Mr.  Warren  Logan,  the  Treasurer,  who 
has  been  at  the  school  seventeen  years,  is 
the  executive.  He  is  efficiently  supported 
by  Mrs.  Washington,  and  by  my  faithful 
secretary,  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  who  han- 
dles the  bulk  of  my  correspondence  and 
keeps  me  in  daily  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  school,  and  who  also  keeps  me  in- 
formed of  whatever  takes  place  in  the 
South  that  concerns  the  race.  I  owe  more 
to  Mr.  Scott's  tact,  wisdom,  and  hard  work 
than  I  can  describe. 

The  main  executive  work  of  the  school, 
whether  I  am  at  Tuskegee  or  not,  centers 
in  what  we  call  the  executive  council 
This  council  meets  twice  a  week,  and  is 
composed  of  the  nine  persons  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  nine  departments  of  the 
school.  For  example  :  Mrs.  B.  K.  Bruce, 
the  Lady  Principal,  the  widow  of  the  late 
ex-Senator  Bruce,  is  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  represents  in  it  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  life  of  the  girls  at  the  school. 
In  addition  to  the  executive  council  there 
is  a  financial  committee  of  six,  that  meets 
every  week  and  decides  upon  the  expend- 
itures for  the  week.  Once  a  month,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  there  is  a  general  meet- 
ing of  all  the  instructors.  Aside  from  these 
there  are  innumerable  smaller  meetings, 
such  as  that  of  the  instructors  in  the  Phelps 
Hall  Bible  Training  School,  or  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  agricultural  department 

In  order  that  I  may  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  institution,  I 
have  a  system  of  reports  so  arranged  that 
a  record  of  the  school's  work  reaches  me 
every  day  in  the  year,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  country  I  am.  I  know  by 
these  reports  even  what  students  are 
excused  from  school,  and  why  they  are 
excused — whether  for  reasons  of  ill  health 
or  otherwise.  Through  the  medium  of 
these  reports  I  know  each  day  what  the 
income  of  the  school  in  money  is ;  I  know 
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how  many  gallons  of  milk  and  how  many 
pounds  of  butter  come  from  the  dairy; 
what  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  teachers  and 
students  is;  whether  a  certain  kind  of 
meat  was  boiled  or  baked,  and  whether 
certain  vegetables  served  in  the  dining- 
room  were  bought  from  a  store  or  pro- 
cured from  our  own  farm.  Human  nature 
I  find  to  be  very  much  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  it  is  sometimes  not  hard 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  go  to  a  barrel 
of  rice  that  has  come  from  the  store — 
with  the  grain  all  prepared  to  go  into  the 
pot — rather  than  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  go  to  the  iield  and  dig  and 
wash  one's  own  sweet  potatoes,  which 
might  be  prepared  in  a  manner  to  take 
the  place  of  the  rice. 

I  am  often  asked  how,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  work,  a  large  part  of  which  is  before 
the  public,  I  can  find  time  for  any  rest  or 
recreation,  and  what  kind  of  recreation 
or  sports  I  am  fond  of.  This  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  every  individual  owes 
it  to  himself,  and  to  the  cause  which  he  is 
serving,  to  keep  a  vigorous,  healthy  body, 
with  the  nerves  steady  and  strong,  pre- 
pared for  great  efforts  and  prepared  for 
disappointments  and  trying  positions.  As 
far  as  I  can,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  plan  for 
each  day's  work — not  merely  to  go  through 
with  the  same  routine  of  daily  duties,  but 
to  get  rid  of  the  routine  work  as  early  in 
the  day  as  possible,  and  then  to  enter 
upon  some  new  or  advance  work.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  clear  my  desk  every  day,  be- 
fore leaving  my  office,  of  all  correspond- 
ence and  memoranda,  so  that  on  the  mor- 
row I  can  begin  a  neiv  day  of  work.  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  my  work  drive 
me,  but  to  so  master  it  and  keep  it  in 
such  complete  control,  and  to  keep  so  far 
ahead  of  it,  that  I  will  be  the  master  in- 
stead of  the  servant.  There  is  a  physical 
and  mental  and  spiritual  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  a  consciousness  of  being  the 
absolute  master  of  one's  work,  in  all  its 
details,  that  is  very  satisfactory  and  in- 
spiring. My  experience  teaches  me  that, 
if  one  learns  to  follow  this  plan,  he  gets  a 
freshness  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind  out 
of  work  that  goes  a  long  way  toward  keep- 
ing him  strong  and  healthy.  I  believe 
that  when  one  can  grow  to  the  point  where 
he  loves  his  work,  this  gives  him  a  kind 
of  strength  that  is  most  valuable. 


When  I  begin  my  work  in  the  morning, 
I  expect  to  have  a  successful  and  pleasant 
day  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  prepare 
myself  for  unpleasant  and  unexpected  hard 
places.  I  prepare  myself  to  hear  that  one 
of  our  school  buildings  is  on  fire  or  has 
burned,  or  that  some  disagreeable  acci- 
dent has  occurred,  or  that  some  one  has 
abused  me  in  a  public  address  or  printed 
article  for  something  that  I  have  done  or 
have  omitted  to  do,  or  for  something  that 
he' had  heard  that  I  had  said — probably 
something  that  I  had  never  thought  of 
sayings 

In  nineteen  years  of  continuous  work  I 
have  taken  but  one  vacation.  That  was 
two  years  ago,  when  some  of  my  friends 
put  the  money  into  my  hands  and  forced 
Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  to  spend 
three  months  in  Europe.  I  have  said  that 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
keep  his  body  in  good  condition.  I  try 
to  look  after  the  little  ills,  with  the  idea 
that  if  I  take  care  of  the  Httle  ills  the  big 
ones  will  not  come.  When  I  find  myself 
unable  to  sleep  well,  I  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  If  I  find  any  part  of  my 
system  the  least  weak,  and  not  performing 
its  duty,  I  consult  a  good  physician.  The 
ability  to  sleep  well,  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place,  I  find  of  great  advantage.  I 
have  so  trained  myself  that  I  can  lie  down 
for  a  nap  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
get  up  refreshed  in  body  and  mind. 

I  have  said  that  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
finish  up  each  day's  work  before  leaving 
it  There  is  perhaps  one  exception  to 
this.  When  I  have  an  unusually  difficult 
question  to  decide — one  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  emotions — I  find  it  a  safe 
rule  to  sleep  over  it  for  a  night,  or  to  wait 
until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  it 
over  with  my  wife  and  friends. 

As  to  my  reading ;  the  most  time  I  get 
for  solid  reading  is  when  I  am  on  the 
cars.  Newspapers  are  to  me  a  constant 
source  of  delight  and  recreation.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  I  read  too  many  of 
them.  Fiction  I  care  little  for.  Fre- 
quently I  have  almost  to  force  myself  to 
read  a  novel  whose  name  is  on  every  one's 
lips.  The  kind  of  reading  that  I  have  the 
greatest  fondness  for  is  biography,  I  like 
to  be  sure  that  I  am  reading  about  a  real 
man  or  a  real  thing.  I  think  I  do  not  go 
too  far  when  I  say  that  I  have  read  nearly 
every  book  and  magazine  article  that  has 
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been  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln.     In 
literature  he  is  my  patron  saint. 

Out  of  the  twelve  months  in  a  year  I 
suppose  that,  on  an  average,  I  spend  six 
months  away  from  Tuskegee.  While  my 
being  absent  from  the  school  so  much 
unquestionably  has  its  disadvantages,  yet 
there  are  at  the  same  time  some  com- 
pensations. The  change  of  work  brings 
a  certain  kind  of  rest  I  enjoy  a  ride  of 
a  long  distance  on  the  cars,  when  I  am 
permitted  to  ride  where  I  can  be  comfort- 
able. I  get  rest  on  the  cars,  except  when 
the  inevitable  individual  who  seems  to  be 
on  every  train  approaches  me  with  the 
now  familiar  phrase :  "  Isn't  this  Booker 
Washington  ?  I  want  to  introduce  myself 
to  you."  Absence  from  the  school  en- 
ables me  to  lose  sight  of  the  unimportant 
details  of  the  work,  and  study  it  in  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  manner 
than  I  could  do  on  the  grounds.  This 
absence  also  brings  me  into  contact  with 
the  best  work  being  done  in  educational 
lines,  and  into  contact  with  the  best  edu- 
cators in  the  land. 

But,  after  all  this  is  said,  the  time  when 
I  get  the  most  solid  rest  and  recreation  is 
when  I  can  be  at  Tuskegee,  and,  after  our 
evening  meal  is  over,  can  sit  down,  as  is 
our  custom,  with  my  wife  and  Portia  and 
Baker  and  Davidson,  my  three  children, 
and  read  a  story,  or  each  take  turns  in 
telling  a  story.  To  me  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  equal  to  that,  although  what  is 
nearly  equal  to  it  is  to  go  with  them  for 
an  hour  or  more,  as  we  like  to  do  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  into  the  woods,  where 
we  can  live  for  a  while  near  the  heart  of 
nature,  where  no  one  can  disturb  or  vex 


us,  surrounded  by  pure  air,  the  trees,  the 
shrubbery,  the  flowers,  and  the  sweet 
fragrance  that  springs  from  a  hundred 
plants,  enjo5dng  the  chirp  of  the  crickets 
and  the  songs  of  the  birds.  This  is  solid 
rest. 

My  garden,  also,  what  little  time  I  can 
be  at  Tuskegee,  is  another  source  of 
rest  and  enjo3maent  Somehow  I  like, 
as  often  as  possible,  to  touch  nature,  not 
something  that  is  artificial  or  an  imitation, 
but  the  real  thing.  When  I  can  leave  my 
office  in  time  so  that  I  can  spend  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  in  spading  the  groimd, 
in  planting  seeds,  in  digging  about  the 
plants,  I  feel  that  I  am  coming  into  con- 
tact with  something  that  is  giving  me 
strength  for  the  many  duties  and  hard 
places  that  await  me  out  in  the  big  world. 
I  pity  the  man  or  woman  who  has  never 
learned  to  enjoy  nature  and  to  get  strength 
and  inspiration  out  of  it 

Aside  from  the  large  number  of  fowls 
and  animals  kept  by  the  school,  I  keep 
individually  a  number  of  pigs  and  fowls 
of  the  best  grades,  and  in  raising  these 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  think 
the  pig  is  my  favorite  animal.  Few  things 
are  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  a  high- 
grade  Berkshire  or  Poland  China  pig. 

Games  I  care  little  for.  I  have  never 
seen  a  game  of  football.  In  cards  I  do 
not  know  one  card  from  another.  A 
game  of  old-fashioned  marbles  with  my 
two  boys,  once  in  a  while,  is  all  I  care  for 
in  this  direction.  I  suppose  I  would  care 
for  games  now  if  I  had  had  any  time  in 
my  youth  to  give  to  them,  but  that  was 
not  possible. 

[to   be   CONTINtJED] 


Just  Be  Glad 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

[Reprinted  by  request] 


O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 

Worry  so. 
What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't 

Have,  you  know  I 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain. 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain. 
We  can  better  meet  again. 

If  it  blow. 
We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known ; 
When  the  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 

All  alone. 


Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant  ? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  His  own. 
For  we  know  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad ; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had. 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad 
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Francisco  the  Filipino 

By  Henry  Cottrell  Rowland,  M.D. 


FRANCISCO  was  troubled  in  spirit. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  marched  twenty 
miles  the  day  before,  through  the 
paralyzing  heat  of  a  tropical  midsummer 
day,  lugging  an  obsolete  Remington  and 
ten  pounds  of  misfit  ammunition.  Dur- 
ing the  march  he  had  eaten  two  handf uls 
of  rice  and  drunk  a  few  swallows  of  tepid 
water  from  his  bamboo  canteen.  When 
the  column  reached  Dagupan  that  night, 
it  had  seemed  necessary  to  his  half-caste 
company  commander  to  throw  up  a  trench, 
of  which,  considering  the  time  taken  to 
build  it,  a  squad  of  experienced  sappers ' 
might  have  been  j  ustly  proud.  The  trench 
was  completed  in  three  hours,  leaving  the 
company  three  more  for  sleep  before  re- 
veille sounded.  This  was  quite  enough, 
sleep  being  at  any  time  a  much-desired 
luxury,  but  never  an  absolute  necessit}',  to 
the  Filipino  soldier. 

But  all  of  this  was  not  the  cause  of 
Francisco's  uneasiness.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  physical  conditions  were  concerned, 
he  had  much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  his 
breakfast  had  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Some  of  the  fishermen  along  the  river 
had  contributed  a  fine  mess  of  minnows, 
and  the  townspeople  had  brought  in 
bananas,  sugar-cane,  and  a  confection 
made  of  chopped  cocoanut  and  crude 
sugar ;  also  unlimited  cigarettes.  The 
Presidente  himself  had  sent  some  choice 
politos  to  the  officers,  so  every  one  was 
in  good  spirits,  and  the  campaign  was 
boimd  to  be  successful.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  of  this,  Francisco  was  not 
happy.  The  conversation  of  his  two 
companions  disturbed  him.  One  was  a 
Tagal  from  San  Fernando,  and  the  other 
a  Chinese  mestizo  from  the  Tondo  dis- 
trict in  Manila.  The  latter  had  been  with 
the  party  who  attempted  to  bum  the  city 
several  months  before.  Both  were  old 
campaigners  who  had  been  under  fire 
many  times,  and  both  had  charms  which 
insured  their  safety  of  life  if  not  of  limb. 
These  charms  had  been  bought  of  their 
local  "  padres,"  and  contained  many  gro- 
tesque figures  and  cabalistic  signs.  True, 
the  Tondo  man  had  been  shot  in  the  leg 
in  the  fight  through  the  Calle  Sta.  Maria, 


and  afterwards  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time  in  the  casemates  of  the  Cuartel  San- 
tiago, but  his  sister,  who  sold  pifto  cloth 
by  the  Puente  General  Blanco,  had  effected 
his  release.  Among  other  arguments  and 
inducements,  she  had  proved  to  the  adju- 
tant that  the  prisoner's  wounded  leg  would 
prevent  further  efficiency  in  the  field  for 
at  least  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  rebellion  would  of  course  be  at 
an  end. 

"  It  is  said,"  remarked  the  Tondoman, 
**  that  the  bushy  hair  upon  the  faces  of  the 
giant  Americanos  is  red  from  being  con- 
stantly dyed  in  the  blood  of  children,  which 
they  devour  after  taking  a  town." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Tagal,  shifting 
his  weight  upon  the  uninjured  limb,  "  and 
yet  some  among  them  are  kind  to  the 
children.  I  myself  have  seen  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  carry  water  to  a  child  dying 
of  smallpox." 

"Was  the  mother  of  the  child  beau- 
tiful ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  have  been 
the  case." 

"  But  these  Americans,  why  should  they 
hate  us  so?"  asked  Francisco. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  hate  us  so 
much.  It  is  only  that  they  love  to  kill. 
My  uncle's  brother-in-law,  who  drives  a 
quilez  in  Manila,  told  me  that  he  has  seen 
an  American  soldier  stand  upon  a  table 
in  a  drinking-room  and  shoot  at  his  own 
people  about  him,  though  none  had  in  any 
way  harmed  him.  They  continually  seek 
pretexts  for  quarreling  among  themselves, 
and  were  it  not  for  their  officers  they  would 
soon  set  upon  one  another  until  but  few 
remained." 

"  Would  that  they  might!"  returned  the 
other.  "  Yes,  they  are  indeed  frightful 
savages.  Now  with  us,  when  we  kill  it  is 
for  some  good  reason,  because  we  have 
been  done  an  injury  or  think  that  some 
one  is  about  to  do  us  one  and  we  fear 
him.  Or  perhaps  he  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  advancement.  Then  we  kill  him 
quietly  and  it  is  all  over.  But  these 
Americans  seem  never  so  happy  as  when 
there  is  some  murder  afoot.  I  have 
noticed  that  they  complain  bitterly  when 
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set  to  some  light  work  about  the  barracks, 
but  exclaim  with  joy  when  about  to  be  led 
on  a  hard,  hot  march  across  the  country 
with  the  chance  of  killing  some  of  us. 
Then  they  are  so  inconsistent  They 
profess  with  pride  to  being  heretics,  and 
loot  our  churches  when  opportunity  offers ; 
yet  I  myself  have  seen  many  wearing 
scapulars  when  bathing  in  the  rivers. 
Also  they  say  that  we  are  immoral, 
shameless,  and  degraded — ^and  they  bathe 
naked  before  our  women  I  In  their  civil 
administration  it  is  the  same  way.  Their 
Governor-General  has  caused  cock-fight- 
ing within  Manila  to  be  forbidden,  while 
licenses  have  been  granted  to  many  more 
drinking-houses." 

"That,"  said  the  other,  "is  probably 
the  reason  for  his  prohibiting  the  cock- 
fighting,  which  is  through  the  instigation 
of  the  drinking-house  keepers,  as  the  cock- 
fighting  takes  the  crowds  from  their  rooms, 
or  perhaps  the  men  who  run  the  mains 
refused  to  pay  them  *  cumshaw.* " 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  that,  for  my  uncle's 
brother-in-law  told  me  of  a  man  who.  ran 
a  cockpit  and  who  went  to  the  comman- 
dante  of  his  district  and  asked  him  to 
name  his  own  price.  And  the  com- 
mandante  was  very  angr>',  and  had  him 
put  in  the  jail  over  night" 

"  It  must  be  that  they  are  all  somewhat 
crazy." 

"  Undoubtedly,  for  when  they  fight  they 
stand  up  and  laugh  and  wave  their  arms 
when  they  might  keep  themselves  covered, 
and  sometimes  a  few  will  rush  howling 
madly  at  our  strongest  trenches  though 
their  friends  are  falling  all  about  them. 
Then  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  run 
away,  and  build  new  trenches  again." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  remain  and  kill 
them  ?"  asked  Francisco. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  company  of 
gigantic  Americanos  charge,  screaming 
like  a  pony  gored  by  a  carabao  and  their 
pale  eyes  gleaming  through  the  bristling 
hair  upon  their  faces  ?" 

"  The  Virgin  forbid  I"  said  Francisco, 
crossing  himself  and  looking  nervously 
out  to  sea. 

"  It  is  said,  however,"  he  remarked, 
"that  the  entire  American  army  is  now 
among  our  islands,  and  that  in  their  own 
country,  far  across  the  sea,  a  rival  Presi- 
dent, who  has  a  great  following  of  his 
own,  is  about  to  obtain  control.  This  new 


President  does  not  favor  keeping  our 
islands,  as  he  wishes  the  army  to  remain 
in  its  own  country,  which  is  said  to  be 
even  larger  than  the  island  of  Luzon." 
Both  men  looked  incredulous.  "  So,  if  we 
can  keep  the  Americanos  out  until  this 
new  President  is  elected,  we  may  win  our 
independence.  This  should  be  easy  to 
do,  as  our  fellow-countrymen,  together 
with  the  fever,  kill  many  every  day." 

Reassured  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
Francisco  was  fast  gaining  confidence,  and 
his  speech  grew  stronger  as  he  noticed 
the  effect  upon  those  around  him.  He 
was  about  to  proceed  when  an  old  Tagal 
at  the  end  of  the  trench  arose  and  pointed 
a  skinny  arm  seaward.  "  They  come," 
he  said  in  the  Tagallo  tongue.  A  little 
ripple  ran  down  the  line.  Francisco 
looked  out  across  the  Gulf.  Far  to  the 
westward  a  little  black  smudge  on  the 
horizon  gradually  grew  longer  and  longer 
as  the  northeast  trade  wind  fanned  the 
smoke  from  the  slaty  Japanese  coal  up 
through  the  great  funnel  of  the  transport 
Then  another  smudge  appeared  beyond, 
and  another.  Now  they  were  seen  by  the 
many  watching  eyes  about  the  town,  and 
a  thin  bugle-note  pulsated  through  the 
shimmering  heat-waves.  It  seemed  to 
Francisco  that  it  reflected  the  tremulous 
beatings  of  his  heart 

A  small,  wiry  native,  very  black  and 
dripping  perspiration,  came  running  splay- 
footedly  down  the  beach  towards  the 
trench. 

"  Is  Francisco  Sanches  here  ?"  he 
gasped  in  guttural  Tagallo. 

"  I  am  he." 

"  The  Senor  General  wishes  you  at 
headquarters."  Francisco  hurried  back 
towards  the  town  with  the  orderly,  and 
was  at  once  admitted  to  the  General's 
presence.  The  latter  was  seated  at  a 
polished  teak  table  writing  busily.  He 
looked  up  as  Francisco  entered,  and 
nodded. 

"  Be  seated,  amigo,"  he  said  kindly. 

When  he  had  finished  his  note,  he  took 
a  few  kernels  of  soft  boiled  rice,  smeared 
them  on  the  folded  edges  of  the  paper, 
and  sealed  them  together. 

"  Take  this  at  once  to  Captain  Isidro," 
he  said  to  the  orderly.  When  the  man 
was  gone,  he  turned  to  Francisco,  who 
arose. 

"  I  have  appointed  you  acting  Captain 
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during  the  absence  of  Captain  Isidro,  who 
has  a  severe  attack  of  the  calentura  peri- 
ciosa,"  said  the  General.  "  You  will  take 
command  of  the  trenches  crossing  the 
road  to  San  Fabian.  You  probably  will 
not  be  attacked,  as  the  Americans  must 
cross  the  bar  and  come  up  the  river  to 
land,  when  they  will  be  under  the  fire  of 
our  trenches,  which  are  very  strong.  The 
enemy  cannot  land  on  the  beach  between 
here  and  San  Fabian,  or  at  the  latter 
place,  as  the  surf  is  always  too  high  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  so  you  will  simply  be 
held  in  reserve.  Should  you  be  needed 
and  acquit  yourself  creditably,  your  pro- 
motion will  be  permanent.  That  is  all, 
Captain  Sanches ;  here  is  your  order." 

Francisco  thanked  the  General  and 
went  out.  Now  that  he  was  assured  of  a 
position  of  less  danger,  the  sinking  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  black  and  threatening 
clouds  upon  the  horizon  gave  way  to  one 
almost  of  disappointment.  True,  he  had 
his  commission,  but  how  could  he  hope  to 
hold  it  permanently  when  no  opportunity 
was  to  be  had  of  his  distinguishing  himself  ? 
— for  that  the  enemy  could  ever  hope  to 
take  the  formidable  trenches  along  the 
river  banks  seemed  quite  impossible. 
From  the  tales  that  he  had  heard  his 
mother  tell  of  the  fights  between  the  Span- 
ish and  the  insurrectos,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary for  the  enemy  to  throw  up  trenches 
of  their  own,  from  behind  which  they 
might  exchange  shots  indefinitely  with 
perfect  safety  and  to  the  infinite  credit  of 
both  parties.  That  the  Americans  might 
land  and  assault  the  works  under  fire 
never  occurred  to  him.  It  would  have 
been  preposterous,  and  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  decent  warfare. 

On  his  way  to  his  post  he  passed  an 
encampment  of  Igorrotes,  the  wild  hill 
tribes,  who  had  reluctantly  consented  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Tagallos  to  repel 
the  Americans,  only  after  repeated  assur- 
ances of  an  easy  victory  and  promises  of 
unlimited  loot.  Francisco  had  the  instinct- 
ive suspicion  and  dislike  of  all  lowlanders 
towards  their  mountain  neighbors,  and  he 
glanced  at  the  long  bows  and  wicked- 
looking  spears  of  the  naked  savages  with 
strong  disfavor.  Some  of  their  women 
were  with  them,  and  these  were  engaged 
in  roasting  a  small  chow  dog  over  a  bed 
of  coals.  Arrived  at  his  post,  Francisco 
assumed  command  of  his  company  with 


the  easy  superciliousness  that  the  educated 
Oriental  always  extends  toward  the  coolie 
class. 

The  company  was  composed  of  over 
one  hundred  men,  only  about  forty  of 
whom  were  armed  with  rifles.  The  rest, 
carrying  only  bolos  and  cane-cutters, 
were  to  distribute  themselves  with  the 
riflemen  in  the  trenches  and  stand  by  to 
pick  up  the  piece  of  the  nearest  man  who 
had  no  further  use  for  it.  All,  however, 
wore  the  Filipino  uniform,  consisting  of 
white  blouses,  white  trousers,  and  in  some 
cases  grass  sandals.  Most  of  them  wore 
coarse  panama  hats,  the  wide  rims  of 
many  of  them  being  caught  up  to  the  side 
of  the  crown  by  a  triangular  badge — 
the  Katapunan  insignia*  The  road  was 
already  strongly  intrenched,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  about  and 
smoke  and  await  the  next  event.  For  this 
military  evolution  the  entire  company 
possessed  the  greatest  talent  In  the 
meantime,  however,  many  of  the  more 
industrious  soldiers  employed  themselves 
in  making  the  little  bamboo  thorn  stars  of 
sharpened  splinters  of  bamboo  bound 
together  at  angles  to  one  another,  which, 
strewn  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  were 
almost  impossible  to  see,  and  when  trod 
upon  would  pierce  the  toughest  sandal 
and  inflict  a  punctured  wound  of  the  foot 
that  would  render  the  victim  unable  to 
march  for  many  days. 

From  his  position  Francisco  could  not 
see  the  bay,  but  occasionally  he  would 
mount  to  the  roof  of  a  nipa  hut,  whence 
he  commanded  a  fine  view  of  sea  and 
shore.  The  larger  vessels  were  approach- 
ing very  slowly  and  warily,  but  one  of  the 
smaller  ones  steamed  boldly  up  to  the 
river  mouth  and  sent  a  few  shells  whirring 
over  the  sand  dunes  behind  the  beach. 
Finally  the  night  came  and  hid  them  from 
view. 

Francisco  slept  in  the  nipa  hut  at  the 
end  of  his  trench.  About  midnight  he  was 
awakened  suddenly  by  wild  cries  of  rage 
and  fear,  followed  by  a  couple  of  rifle-shots 
fired  in  quick  succession.  As  he  sprang 
from  his  mat  he  noticed  a  clear,  bright 
light  as  of  the  moon,  but  more  intense, 
that  illuminated  the  trees  and  houses  with 
a  dazzling  radiancy,  leaving  the  shadows, 
however,  darker  than  ever.  And  while 
he  stood  speechless  with  wonder,  watching 
this  fearful  phenomenon,  a  great  vibrating 
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shaft  of  light,  springing  apparently  from 
the  sea  straight  up  into  the  inky  sky, 
swung  slowly  downwards,  cleaving  the 
black  night  in  an  enormous  arc  from 
zenith  to  horizon,  and  there  gleamed  into 
his  awe-stricken  face  a  great  eye  of  such 
dazzling  brightness  that  he  quickly  raised 
his*  hand  to  shield  its  piercing  rays. 

For  a  moment  it  shone,  when  just  below 
it  there  came  a  spout  of  yellow  flame,  a 
screaming  whir  over  his  head,  followed 
by  a  crash  of  thunder  from  behind.  And 
then  the  wild  clamor  of  voices,  in  which 
he  could  distinguish  the  yells  of  the 
Igorrote  warriors,  broke  out  again.  The 
next  moment  dark,  naked  figures  were 
leaping  all  around  the  hut.  The  challenge 
of  his  sentries  was  lost  in  the  wild  babel 
of  cries  in  Spanish,  Tagallo,  and  the 
dialect  of  the  mountain  tribes.  Climbing 
hastily  down  the  ladder,  he  met  one  of  his 
men  hurrying  to  the  trench. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  gasped. 
"  Who  are  these  people,  and  what  is  that 
light  ?" 

"  Tis  the  light  from  the  American  war 
vessel.  They  have  fired  bursting  cannon- 
shot  into  the  camp  of  the  Igorrotes,  and 
they  are  fleeing,  as  they  say  it  is  not  well 
to  fight  with  wizards  who  turn  night  into 
day.  But  as  they  go  they  seek  to  kill  our 
soldiers,  saying  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  us." 

"  Look  out  1"  The  man  sprang  aside 
as  a  tall,  naked  form  leaped  past  him, 
taking  the  trench  at  a  bound.  On  the 
other  side  he  paused,  turned,  and  drove  a 
long  spear  at  Francisco,  who  had  barely 
time  to  drop  as  it  flew  over  his  head.  The 
next  moment  there  was  the  spit  of  a 
Mauser  beside  him,  and  the  savage  pitched 
forward  on  his  face. 

"  Pig  of  a  mountaineer  1"  said  the  sol- 
dier. "  Of  what  use  are  your  sticks  against 
the  rifles  of  the  soldiers  of  Aguinaldo  ?" 

The  shelling  soon  ceased,  but  the  search- 
lights continued  to  play  further  up  the 
beach  toward  San  Fabian.  Francisco 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  watching  them. 

At  length  the  sun  rose  far  in  the  south- 
east, and  the  tropical  day  burst  in  all  its 
glory.  The  camp  of  the  Igorrotes  was 
deserted,  and  out  on  the  bay  the  white 
sides  of  the  great  American  ships  shone 
pink  with  the  reflected  light  of  the  sunrise. 
Boats  were  coming  and  going,  not  toward 
the  river  mouth,  but  to  the  nprth  in  the 


direction  of  San  Fabian.  From  the 
trenches  where  Francisco  was  situated 
the  road  ran  winding  for  a  couple  of  miles 
across  the  rice-paddies  and  into  a  large 
palm  orchard  beyond.  Suddenly  from  this 
giove  there  emerged  a  small  white  speck 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  As  it  drew 
nearer  it  proved  to  be  a  native  upon  a 
Filipino  pony,  and  then  Francisco  could 
see  the  rider  plying  his  quit  of  carabao  hide 
vigorously.  The  sun  was  well  up  and 
the  heat-waves  shimmered  unevenly  over 
the  rice  dikes.  Here  and  there  the  little 
white  cranes  stepped  daintily  among  the 
still  damp  parts  of  the  field,  or,  lighting 
upon  the  back  of  a  carabao  buried  to  his 
muzzle  in  a  boggy  spot,  performed  sundry 
kind  offices  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  bird 
and  beast  The  horseman  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  trench,  and  Francisco  called 
to  the  sentry  not  to  stop  him,  for  evidently 
he  was  the  bearer  of  news.  The  man  did 
not  pause,  but  kept  straight  on,  his  poor 
little  jaded  beast  breathing  heavily  and 
the  froth  lying  white  under  his  coir  haka- 
mar. 

"They  have  landed  at  San  Fabian — 
the  Americans  1"  gasped  the  courier  when 
within  hearing  distance. 

"But  how?"  cried  Francisco.  "The 
surf  will  not  haye  permitted." 

"  Madre  de  Dios  1  there  was  no  surf. 
Look  at  the  sea,"  screamed  the  man,  and 
sped  on. 

It  was  so.  For  perhaps  one  or  two 
days  during  the  whole  season  of  the 
northeast  monsoon  the  wind  has  been 
known  to  fall,  and  the  big  thundering  bil- 
lows that  pile  continuously  over  the  gleam- 
ing beach  subside  into  sleepy  wavelets 
of  innocuous  size.  No  one  knows  the 
cause.  Perhaps  way  to  the  northward  a 
sudden,  unseasonable  typhoon  had  forced 
its  way  into  the  teeth  of  the  mighty  north- 
east trade,  and  temporarily  stemmed  its 
strength,  or  one  of  the  sudden  changes 
in  submarine  topography  occurring  fre- 
quently in  that  volcanic  country  had 
upset  the  usual  order  of  things ;  but  true 
it  was  that  no  great,  swaying  swell,  mount- 
ing in  anger  only  when  it  met  the  obstruc- 
tion offered  by  the  beach,  rippled  the 
sleeping  surface  of  the  bay.  To-morrow 
it  would  come  again  and  be  for  weeks  as 
it  had  been  for  weeks  before,  but  to-day 
it  was  not. 

The  courier  bad  reached  headquarters, 
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and  soon  the  quivering  bugle-notes  rang 
out  about  the  little  town.  Squads  of 
white-clad  soldiers  came  running  from 
the  shore.  The  trenches  on  the  beach 
were  practically  abandoned,  and  soon  new 
ones  were  in  process  of  construction  about 
the  landward  side.  Men,  women,  and 
children  dug  like  gophers,  and  the  lean 
and  ragged  Spanish  prisoners  sweated 
over  their  spades.  And  as  they  worked, 
a  thin,  brown,  sinuous  line  uncoiled  itself 
from  the  palm  grove  across  the  meadows 
and  spread  fan-shaped  over  the  plain. 
Then  a  heavier  snake  emerged,  but  kept 
straight  down  the  road  until  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  trenches,  when  it  halted  and 
shortly  disappeared  in  the  castor-bushes 
on  either  side. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  The  skirmish- 
line  across  the  rice-fields  was  coming 
within  lange,  and  Francisco  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  order  to  commence  firing, 
when  it  suddenly  melted  away  as  though 
the  ground  had  swallowed  it  up.  And 
they  had  hardly  vanished  when  he  saw  a 
small  bunch  of  horses  which  moved  rap- 
idly down  the  road,  crossed  the  bamboo 
bridge,  swung  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
headed  for  a  little  knoll  almost  within  rifle- 
shot of  his  trench.  A  gigantic  figure  upon 
an  enormous  horse  rode  slightly  in  ad- 
vance, closely  followed  by  a  smaller  man 
upon  a  native  pony.  Francisco  could 
catch  the  flash  from  some  bright  object 
that  was  slung  under  his  arm. 

The  businesslike  practicality  of  the 
whole  affair  was  beginning  to  affect  the 
mercurial  dispositions  of  the  Filipinos. 
From  the  American  advance  there  came 
not  one  strain  of  martial  music,  nor  the 
flicker  of  a  flag  of  any  sort,  yet  here  they 
were,  fronting  and  flanking  the  town,  by 
sea  and  land,  with  an  evident  purposeful 
design  that  was  the  more  ominous  for  its 
quiet 

That  was  not  the  way  to  fight.  For- 
merly, when  the  insurrectos  used  to  fight 
with  the  Spaniards,  there  was  much  music 
and  waving  of  flags,  heavy  firing,  and 
light  losses ;  and  finally,  after  a  "  grande 
combate,"  the  Spanish  marched  trium- 
phantly home  one  way  and  "los  insur- 
rectos" the  other,  and  everybody  was 
pleased.  Yes,  that  was  certainly  the  way 
to  fight 

But  these  whimsically  ferocious  giants 
in  khaki  seemed  determined  to  kill  some- 


body. A  stray  shell  from  one  of  the  gun- 
boats struck  the  embankment  not  thirty 
feet  from  them.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
to  Francisco  that  the  town  and  the  bay 
and  everything  about  him  was  rotating 
wildly.     A  soldier  raised  him. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  capitan  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered,  dazedly. 
"  But  I  see  a  man  is  hurt." 

"Two  are  killed,  sefior,"  replied  the 
man.  "  There  is  now  a  chance  for  me," 
pointing  to  the  rifle  smeared  with  blood 
that  he  had  just  picked  out  of  the  trench. 

Francisco  turned  pale  and  sick  as  he 
saw  the  former  owner  of  the  rifle,  a  boy 
about  his  own  age,  writhing  on  the  ground 
a  few  paces  away,  and  calling  with  a  lip- 
less  mouth  upon  the  Virgin  and  his  patron 
saint.  His  face  was  a  mass  of  blood,  and 
both  eyes  were  gone.  A  mestizo  doctor 
hurried  to  him  and  gave  him  a  draught 
Shortly  he  became  quiet  and  was  carried 
away.  Three  Tagallos  attempted  to  leave 
the  trench  before  the  next  shell  arrived. 
Two  were  beaten  back  by  a  captain  with 
his  riding-quirt  The  third  slipped  past, 
but  was  shot  before  he  had  gone  thirty 
paces. 

A  small  white  flag  with  a  red  center 
was  seen  nodding  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Another  appeared  above  a  rice  dike  in  the 
meadow,  and  the  next  moment  the  skir- 
mish-line was  again  in  motion  moving 
steadily  towards  the  town.  At  last  the 
longed-for  order,  "  Commence  firing,"  was 
given,  and  Francisco  repeated  it  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice.  The  town  trenches  spouted 
flame  all  along  the  line ;  but  the  brown 
line  continued  to  quietly  advance.  Fran- 
cisco glanced  down  at  his  men.  A  soldier 
would  crawl  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  sight 
carefully,  then  close  his  eyes,  contract  his 
features,  and  jerk  his  gun  violently  upward 
as  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The  recoil  gen- 
erally kicked  him  back  into  the  trench 
again. 

"  Why  don't  you  hold  your  piece  steady 
there  when  you  fire  ?"  he  said  to  the  sol- 
dier near  him.  "  Every  time  you  pull  the 
trigger  you  spoil  your  aim." 

"Our  shoulders  are  very  sore  from  the 
fight  at  Balong,  Sefior  Capitan,"  replied 
the  man,  "  and  the  kick  of  these  rifles  is 
heavy.  Even  now  the  shoulder  of  my 
tunic  is  stuffed  with  grass." 

It  was  very  true.  The  recoil  of  a  rifle 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  man  averaging 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  more 
was  a  serious  matter  to  men  averaging 
about  one  hundred  and  not  accustomed 
to  their  use. 

The  brown  line  continued  to  advance, 
but  had  not  fired  a  shot.  Now  Francisco 
began  to  notice  an  occasional  holiday  in 
the  ten-yard  interval.  They  were  within 
four  hundred  yards,  when  suddenly  they 
disappeared  behind  a  rice  dike  which 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  dotted  with 
black  spots.  An  aide  of  the  General 
dashed  by. 

"  Get  down  into  the  trenches  1"  he  cried. 
"  They  are  to  fire  in  volleys." 

The  order  was  a  trifle  late.  Jets  of 
smoke  sprang  from  the  dike.  A  rippling 
roar,  and  the  air  about  them  hummed  like 
an  ill-tuned  harp.  Dust  flew  from  the 
top  of  the  trench,  and  screams  and  groans 
came  from  all  sides.  Beside  him  a  man 
doubled  over  on  his  face  and  twitching 
convulsively  reminded  Francisco  of  the 
Defeated  Warrior  in  the  cockpit  just  after 
he  had  gotten  his  mortal  stab.  Then 
came  the  crash  of  another  volley,  and  a 
few  more  rifles  were  picked  up  by  the 
reserve.  The  wounded  were  carried  to 
the  rear.  The  dead  lay  where  they  fell. 
And  now  the  column  from  the  sides  of 
the  road  suddenly  appeared,  quickly  tak- 
ing intervals  to  the  right.  A  yell  of  ex- 
•  citement  rose  from  the  Filipino  trenches, 
and  the  men  stood  up  to  get  a  better 
sight  at  the  massed  column  before  they 
opened.  The  next  moment  another  vol- 
ley sent  them  back  into  the  trenches  again. 
A  tall  man  sprang  to  the  front  of  the  new- 
formed  line,  which  broke  into  a  run. 
The  tall  man  waved  his  hat,  and  ringing 
across  the  rapidly  lessening  space  be- 
tween came  a  yell  which  froze  Francisco's 
blood.  Here  and  there  the  Filipino  sol- 
diers were  climbing  out  of  the  trench  and 
running  back  into  the  town.  Many  of 
the  officers  had  already  deserted  their 
posts,  and  Francisco  caught  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  them  behind  the  hut  hastily  slip- 
ping from  his  gorgeous  uniform  into  an 
amigo  or  peasant  suit  that  he  produced 
from  some  hidden  corner.  He  looked 
again  toward  the  enemy ;  they  were  com- 
ing on  leisurely  at  a  slow  run,  and  occa- 
sionally a  man  would  drop  on  his  knees 
and  fire  into  the  trench.  And  even  in 
his  fear  and  excitement  Francisco  was 
struck  by  the  indifferent  way  in  which 


the  enemy  acted.  As  his  companions  in 
the  trench  the  morning  before  had  said, 
the  Americans  were  laughing  and  calling 
one  to  another  as  they  charged. 

The  trench  was  fast  becoming  depopu- 
lated. About  Francisco  there  remained 
only  a  dozen  men,  all  of  whom  were  from 
the  coast,  typical  Tagallos,  black  of  skin 
and  wicked  of  countenance.  Francisco 
picked  up  a  rifle  lying  in  front  of  him  and 
took  a  hurried  sight  at  the  American 
officer. 

"  If  I  can  but  kill  that  man,"  he  thought, 
"  they  will  be  leaderless  and  thrown  into 
confusion." 

He  fired,  and  threw  his  head  to  the 
right  without  lowering  his  piece  to  watch 
the  effect  of  his  shot.  The  tall  man  sud- 
denly straightened  out,  threw  his  revolver 
high  into  the  air,  his  knees  buckled  under 
him,  and  he  sank  back  on  to  the  ground. 
A  savage  yell  went  up  from  those  around 
him,  and  before  Francisco  could  drop 
back  into  the  trench  he  felt  a  hot  flash 
of  pain  which  started  at  his  wrist,  ran 
lancingly  up  his  arm  and  through  the 
front  of  his  chest  A  great  faintness 
came  over  him,  and  he  sank  back  inertly. 
"  I  am  hit,"  he  thought,  hopelessly,  •*  and 
now  I  shall  be  captured  and  shot — first, 
however,  being  tortured  because  I  slew 
their  capitan."  He  watched  the  fight 
about  him  with  uninterested  eyes.  The 
trench  was  full  of  dead  and  wounded. 
All  of  those  able  to  move  had  run  away. 
A  few  had  reformed  further  back  in  the 
town,  and  bullets  were  whistling  over  the 
trench  from  both  directions.  A  man  next 
to  him  groaned  so  loudly  that  it  angered 
him,  and  he  turned  with  an  impatient 
remark  upon  his  lips,  but  the  sight  that 
he  saw  silenced  him.  Then  his  waning 
interest  was  centered  in  a  giant  in  brown 
who  was  bearing  down  upon  him  in  great, 
ungainly  strides.  The  water  was  running 
from  his  face  in  streams,  and  dripped  from 
the  point  of  his  unkempt  beard.  His 
flannel  shirt  gaped  open  at  the  chest,  dis- 
playing a  skin  of  angry  red,  with  a  sickly- 
looking  white  margin  about  it  His  khaki 
trousers  clung  wetly  to  his  long,  lean 
thighs.  The  giant  leaped  over  the  trench, 
and,  sitting  down  beside  Francisco,  pulled 
out  a  flaming  bandana  and  mopped  his 
high  features  vigorously. 

"  Wall,  by  gum  1"  he  remarked  affably 
to   himself,   "  if  that  weren't  the  hottest 
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scamper  I  ever  seen  I  Wus  than  chasin' 
pigs  outer  the  garden."  He  swung  the 
canteen  around  under  his  arm  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips.  Then  he  saw  Francisco 
watching  him  with  thirsty  eyes.  He  no- 
ticed the  red  blotch  on  his  arm  and  chest. 

"  Heh  I  plugged  in  the  wing  and 
breathers,  ain't  ye,  sonny  ?  Hev  a  drink  V* 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Seiior,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, taking  the  canteen  in  his  uninjured 
arm. 

"Be  demedl  speak  English,  hehl 
Reckon  I'll  hev  to  look  arter  yer  for  old 
times'  sake." 

"  Hey,  Jack,"  he  called  to  a  mate  near 
by,  who  was  lying  on  his  face  gasping 
heavily.  "  Don't  lay  thar  like  a  catfish  in 
ther  sun.  Come  here  and  help  me  pack 
this  'ere  kid  back  to  the  doctor." 

Then,  as  the  man  did  not  move,  he  rose 
heavily,  straightened  out  by  degrees,  and 
lounged  limply  over  to  the  prostrate  form. 

"What's  the  matter  with  yer,  hey?" 
He  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  rolled 
him  on  his  back.  The  man  sagged  over, 
but  did  not  speak.  His  arms  flopped 
loosely  across  his  chest.  His  face  was 
purplish,  with  a  white  line  about  the  lips. 

"Wall,  wall,  demed  if  he  ain't  sun- 
struck  1" 

He  rolled  him  out  of  the  sun  into  the 
trench,  which  offered  the  same  shade  that 
an  oven  might  give.  A  short  distance  off 
a  steward  and  private  of  the  hospital  corps 
were  helping  a  man  on  to  a  stretcher. 

"  Hey  there,  boy,  here's  a  feller  that  I 
reckon's  sunstruck»  and  thar's  a  little  nig- 
ger with  a  hole  in  his  bellers." 

"All  right;  here  comes  some  more 
stretchers."  The  corps  man  jerked  an 
expressive  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

Francisco  saw  a  slim  youth  in  khaki 
trousers  and  flannel  shirt  driving  four 
frightened  Chinese  coolies  ahead  of  him 
with  his  riding-whip.  Two  of  the  coolies 
were  carrying  folded  stretchers  over  their 
shoulders. 

The  soldier  who  had  spoken  to  him 
picked  up  his  canteen  and  took  another 
pulL     Then  he  handed  it  to  Francisco. 

"  They  mayn't  come  to  you  right  away," 
he  said.  "Got  to  get  our  feUers  first. 
Jest  give  that  canteen  to  one  of  the  nurses 
when  ye  get  through  with  it.     Ta-ta  I" 

He  picked  up  his  rifle,  gave  a  hitch  to 
his  trousers,  and  started  towards  the  town 
that  his  company  was  now  approaching. 


Francisco  tried  to  thank  him,  but  his 
voice  failed. 

"  Why  did  he  give  me  the  water  ?"  he 
wondered.  "  I  am  his  enemy,  and  surely 
he  saw  me  shoot  the  Capitan."  He  could 
not  understand  it,  and  soon  gave  up  the 
problem. 

The  slim  youth  stopped  in  front  of  the 
unconscious  American,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
rolled  him  on  to  the  stretcher.  Then  he 
turned  to  Francisco. 

"Now,"  thought  the  boy,  "I  will  be 
taken  and  tortured.  It  is  better  to  kill 
and  to  be  killed  at  once." 

He  reached  for  his  pistol  with  his  unin- 
jured arm,  though  the  effort  cost  him 
frightful  pain.  Before  he  could  draw  it 
from  the  holster  the  American  gripped 
him  by  the  wrist  Francisco  sank  back 
weakly.  The  American  took  the  pistol 
from  him  and  put  it  in  his  haversack. 

"  Mucho  malo,  mucho  malo,"  he  said, 
sternly.  "Yo  medico — no  combate." 
(Very  bad,  very  bad.    I  doctor — no  fight.) 

He  unbuttoned  Francisco's  blouse 
gently  and  exposed  the  wound  in  his  chest. 
Then  he  took  some  gauze  from  a  little 
package,  placed  it  over  the  hole,  and 
bound  it  snugly  in  place.  The  wounds 
hi  the  arm  were  treated  in  a  like  manner. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  raised  Fran- 
cisco's head  and  held  the  flask  to  his 
lips.  Then  he  placed  him  gently  on  the 
stretcher  and  smiled  at  him  reassuredly. 

"  Mas  bueno  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Sefior  Medico." 

"  Oh,  you  speak  English,  do  you  ?" 

"  But  very  badly,  seiior." 

"But  too  well  to  try  to  shoot  a  man 
that  is  helping  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
gravely. 

"  Ah,  the  seiior  doctor  will  forgive  me. 
I  did  not  know.  I  thought  I  was  to  be 
tortured." 

"Oh,  comel  you  knew  better  than 
that.  You  will  be  well  treated  as  long  as 
you  behave  yourself ;  but  don't  try  any 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing.  You  are  going 
to  the  hospital  now,  and  as  soon  as  you 
get  well  enough  you  will  be  set  free  to  try 
and  kill  some  more  Americans." 

Then  to  the  Chinese  coolies  ; 

"  Bueno — vamos  1" 

Francisco's  head  sank  back  upon  the 
blanket.     His  eyes  closed. 

"  These  Americans,"  he  thought,  "  I  do 
not  understand  them." 
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Architects  of  English  Literatiire.    By  R.  Far- 

?uharson  Sharp.  Illustrated.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
lew  York.  5»4x8in.  326  pages.  |2. 
A  series  of  twenty-four  brief  biographical 
studies  beginning  with  Shakespeare  and  end- 
ing with  Tennyson,  devoted,  with  two  excep- 
tions— Emerson  and  Longfellow — to  English 
writers.  The  chapters  are  short,  the  author's 
purpose  being  to  give  an  impression  of  person- 
ality, and  to  make  the  man  stand  out  against 
the  background  of  his  career.  The  work  is 
not  notaole  either  for  insight  or  originality. 

Child  (The) :  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man. 

By  Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Illustrated.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

4%x7Hin.  498  pages.  *1.50. 
Professor  Chamberlain's  object  in  this  care- 
fully prepared  study  in  anthropology  is  to 
interpret  the  child  in  the  light  of  the  literature 
of  evolution,  and  to  explain  some  of  the  most 
significant  phenomena  of  human  beginnings 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  The  work 
will  receive  more  extended  notice. 

Eve  and  Her  Daughters.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Maxwell  McConnell,  M.A.,  D.D.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia.  5x7%  in.  295  pages. 
A  series  of  popular  sermons  is  reproduced  in 
the  chapters  of  this  book.  They  connect  withr 
the  names  and  sketches  of  Biblical  characters 
appropriate  moral  and  religious  lessons.  The 
publishers  have  issued  them  in  the  handsome 
.«<tyle  suitable  for  a  gift-book. 

From  Apostle  to  Priest.  By  Tames  W.  Fal- 
coner, M.A.,  B.D.  Charles  Scrioner's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x7»iin.  292  pages.  *1.75. 
This  work  takes  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  naturalistic  and  the  sacerdotal 
theories  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  finds  order  required  rather  than 
orders.  The  monarchical  bishop  appears  in 
the  second  century,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostolic  succession  in  the  sacerdotal  bishop 
of  the  third.  The  lesson  drawn  from  the  medi- 
aeval Church,  with  the  episcopate,  culminating 
in  the  Papacy,  in  full  sway,  is  that  the  instru- 
ment of  union  is  no  more  to  be  sought  in  a 
visible  organization.  The  entire  discussion  is 
scholarly,  temperate,  and  enlightening. 

Gardens  Old  and  New:  The  Country  House 
and  its  Garden  Environment.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.  10x15  in.  295  pages. 
$15.  *^^ 

This  is  a  large  folio,  richly  illustrated  with  a 
great  variety  of  characteristic  views  of  English 
gardens,  which  succeed  in  conveying  the  senti- 
ment of  those  ripe  Old  World  places  of  fra- 
grance and  seclusion.  The  text  is  subordinate 
to  the  pictures,  which  are  the  very  substance 
of  the  book,  and  convey  more  to  the  eye  than 
an  equivalent  amount  ot  well-prepared  reading 
matter ;  for  it  is  to  the  eye  that  the  English 
garden  speaks  primarily.  Among  the  many 
pooks  recently  written  on  gardens  and  garden- 
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ine,  this  book  will  serve  as  a  supplementary 
volume.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  subject 
from  the  side  of  instruction,  but  it  presents 
through  its  illustrations  an  immense  amount 
of  delightful  information;  and  it  does  what 
no  amount  of  text  could  do,  conveys  vividlv 
and  concretely  the  atmosphere  of  the  English 
garden. 

George  H.  C.  MacGregor,  M.A. :  A  Biography. 
By  Rev.  Duncan  Campbell  MacGr^ror.  MA. 
(Fourth  Thousand.)  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
New  York.    5V«x8  in.    298  pages.    |130. 

The  subject  of  this  memorial  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  thousands  who  have  listened  to  him 
during  the  last  decade  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
particularly  at  Northfield,  which  he  visited  for 
the  last  time  in  1898.  The  child  of  a  High- 
land manse,  endowed  with  Celtic  brilliance 
and  energy,  a  scholar  full  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  a  thoroughly  manly  man,  this  record 
of  his  brief  but  intense  life,  cut  off  by  menin- 
gitis at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  deserves  place 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Church  for  the 
quickening  power  of  a  noble  example. 

Hero  in  Homespun  (A).  By  William  £.  Bar- 
ton. (New  EUUaon.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    4«/4x7y4in.    J93  pages.    %\. 

Home  Treatment  and  Care  of  the  Sick.  By 
A.  Tempks  Loverlng,  M.D.  Otis  CUpp  &  Son, 
Boston.    5V4X8in.    J76  pages. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  fThe).  Bv 
Frederic  H.  Sawyer.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scriboer^s 
Sons,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  422  in.  #4. 
This  volume  is  the  work  of  an  English  civil 
engpneer  who  resided  fourteen  years  in  the 
Philippines  and.  whose  personal  observations 
have  oeen  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
scientific  literature — Spanish.  German,  French, 
and  English — relating  to  the  islands.  The 
author's  temper  is  emmently  judicial,  and  the 
account  he  gives  both  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ors and  of  the  clerical  orders  bears  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  truth,  since  it  shows  the  ele- 
ments of  good  as  well  as  evil  in  both  groups 
of  Spanish  rulers.  The  clerical  rulers,  says 
Mr.  Sawyer,  gained  their  power  by  the  ines- 
timable services  which  they  rendered  to  the 
people,  and  for  a  long  time  governed  the 
islands  through  loyalty  and  not  through  force. 
The  author's  account  of  the  insurrections 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  Manila  is  particu- 
larly instructive.  The  organizations  back  of 
these  uprisings  were  the  secret  societies,  be- 
ginning with  the  merely  anti-clerical  masonic 
order  and  ending  with  the  revolutionary 
Katapunan.  The  last-named  order  developed 
strength  among  the  common  people,  and  cher- 
ished in  some  measure  the  aspirations  to  es- 
tablish a  Socialistic  republic.  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Sawyer's  views,  it  may  be  said  mat,  on 
the  whole,  he  is  a  warm  defender  of  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Filipinos,  but  favors  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  self-governing  States  under 
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American  protection  rather  than  a  single  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Jack  and  Jill's  Journey.    By   Phoebe  Allen. 

Illustrated.  E:  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8% 

in.  196  pages.    $1.50. 
Somewhat   forced  and  over-elaborate  in  its 
attempt  to  make  the  study  of  botany  into  an 
amusmg  fairy  tale. 

King  Arthur  in  Avalon,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Sara  Hammond  Palfrey.  W.  B.  Clarice  Co., 
Boston.    5Hx8in.    187  pages. 

Lord  Monboddo  and  Some  of  His  Contempo- 
raries. By  WUliam  Knight,  LL.D.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5Hx9in.  314 pages.  $5. 
Lord  Monboddo  was  able  and  eccentric.  Per- 
haps the  latter  characteristic  is  really  what 
g'ves  this  book  its  strongest  interest.  Mon- 
Kldo^s  philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  no 
longer  read,  his  great  ability  as  a  judge  and 
legal  writer  is  now  of  litde  present  moment, 
but  every  one  remembers  that  Johnson  and 
Boswell  went  out  of  their  way  in  their  famous 
trip  through  Scotland  to  spend  an  evening 
talking  with  Monboddo,  and  scientists  know 
that  Monboddo  preceded  Darwin  by  more 
than  a  century  in  arguing  for  man^s  descent 
from  lower  forms  of  animal  life — though  it 
must  be  owned  that  his  reasons  for  accepting 
tfie  baboon  as  a  remote  cousin  are  rather 
ludicrous  than  cogent.  Lord  Monboddo  had 
many  famous  friends,  authors,  actors,  states-, 
men,  noblemen,  and  others,  and  his  corre- 
spondence here  published  has  many  references 
to  Bums,  Scott,  Ramsay,  and  other  men  of 
note. 

Philippines  (The) :  The  War  and  the  People. 

By  Albert  G.  Robinson.    McClure,  Pbillips  &  Co., 

New  York.  5%x8>/iin.  ^  pages. 
Mr.  Robinson's  letters  from  the  Philippines  to 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  have  been 
generally  recognized  as  having  unusual  inter- 
est, not  only  as  a  record  of  personal  experi- 
ences, but  even  more  because  of  their  clear 
style,  easy  manner  (sometimes  one  inclines  to 
feel  that  it  is  not  only  easy  but  free  and  easy), 
and  evident  ^ins  in  getting  at  sources  of  m- 
formation.  This  book  is  oased  on  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's newspaper  letters,  but  includes  much 
new  matter,  while  the  older  narrative  is  con- 
standy  accompanied  by  comment  and  explana- 
tion. The  author  admits  that  his  bock  in  its 
tenor  is  a  pro-Filipino  argument,  but  that  his 
position  is  not  extreme  may  be  seen  by  an 
extract  from  his  chapter  on  "  The  Future :" 

The  great  danger  in  absolute  self-government  for  the 
Filipino  is  in  the  lack  of  a  balance-wheel  among  aspiring 
leaders.  That  may  well  be  the  function  of  the  United 
States.  Protection  from  other  powers  they  must  have. 
For  that  the  United  States  is  now  almost  irretrievably 
pledged.  Protection  against  disorder  arising  out  of  strug- 

fle  for  leadership  is  also  a  work  to  which  the  Unit^ 
tates  is  morally  committed.  A  tactful  hand  for  guid- 
ance and  restraint  is  the  special  need  of  the  Filipinos 
until  the  now  untried  and  half-broken  political  colt  shall 
become  settled  in  the  traces  and  accustomed  to  his  work. 
• .  •  Nothing  is  now  left  save  to  retrieve  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done,  by  the  realization  of 
such  powers  and  possibihties  as  these  people  do  possess, 
md  the  utilization  of  these  powers  and  possibilities  in- 
stead of  their  suppression.  This  must  be  accompanied 
fay  a  policy,  broad,  tolerant,  and  charitable,  which  shall 
leoognise  and  take  into  consideration  facts  of  difference 
la  race,  character,  training,  and  environment.    Cuba, 


Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  Philippine  question  that  2x2=4  bears  to  the  stifiest 
proposition  in  Euclid.  America  has  plenty  of  men  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  type  which  secures  appointment  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  votes  controlled  in  an  election. 

Sands  of  Sahara.  By  Maxwell  Sommerville. 
Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5^X8^  in.    162  pages. 

Written  soberly  and  intelligently,  excellently 
illustrated,  full  of  information  about  the  desert 
and  the  Arab  tribes.  The  book  will  become 
an  authority  on  its  subject.  It  has  also  the 
welcome  quality  of  being  readable. 

Shakespeare  Country  (The).  Illustrated.  By 
John  Leylaad.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Sy4Xllin.    102  pages.    f).50. 

A  thin  but  profusely  illustrated  ouarto  which 

J>resents  in  detail  the  scenery  and  the  historic 
ocalities  of  the  country  about  Avon.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  already  widely  known, 
but  these  are  well  arranged,  and  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  considerable  number  of  unfa- 
miliar pictures.  The  text  which  accompanies 
the  illustration  is  unobtrusive  and  well  serves 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  running  comment, 
with  new  appreciation  of  the  historical  back- 
ground. The  illustrations  are  printed  in  half- 
tones. 

Where  BUck  Rules  White.  By  Hesketh 
Prichard.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrioner's  Sons, 
New  York.  6»Ax9Hin.  288  pages.  $3. 
Books  on  Hayti  have  been  regrettably  too  few 
in  number  and  too  poor  in  quality.  The  pres- 
ent volume  does  much  to  make  good  such  a 
lack.  At  this  time  it  has  especial  value  in  its 
description  of  climatic,  social,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  conditions;  these  affect  not 
only  Hayti  but  the  neighboring  islands  in 
which  we  are  more  interested. 

Works  of  Charles  Dickens.    (The  Authentic 
Edition.)    To  be  completed  in  21  volumes.    Vol.  I., 
The  Pickwick  Pmpen ;  Vol.  II.,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  Vol.  III.,  dliver Twiet ;  VoL  IV.,Christ- 
mas  Books ;  Vol  V.,  Nicholas  Nickleby ;  Vol.  VI., 
Martin  Chuszlewit;  Vol.  VIII.,  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.    Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    6x8*/^  in.    $1.50  per  volume. 
These  volumes  are  the  initial  issues  in  the 
new  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  works  which 
the  publishers  have  called  The   Authentic 
Edition.    It  is  bein^  issued  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Chapman  &  Hall,  who  were  the  orig- 
inal publishers  of  Dickens.    The  books  are 
somewhat  large  and  cumbersome,  but  they 
are    not    inconveniently   heavy.     They    are 
printed  from  long  primer  type,  and  legibility 
IS  therefore  one  of  their  prime  characteristics. 
The  text  is  put  on  opacjue  paper,  light  in 
weight  but  very  substantial,  and  the  edition 
is  to  contain  the  entire  series  of  original  illus- 
trations which  received  the  approval  and  were 
arranged  by  Dickens  from  the  hands  of  such 
illustrators    as    Cruikshank,    Seymour,  and 
Brown:  the  edition  is  to  contain,  however, 
many  illustrations  from  other  hands.    A  front* 
ispiece  in  color  faces  the  title-page  in  each 
volume,  and  the  edition  is  to  be  complete  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  to  be  publishecf  at  the 
rate  of  two  each  month.    The  design  of  the 
edition,  as  announced  by  the  pubnshers,  is 
to  provide  a  low-priced  edition  which  shall 
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supply  the  full  text  of  Dickens's  writings  in  the 
most  authoritative  form.  This  explains  the 
title  of  the  edition. 

William  Conyngham  Plunket :  A  Memoir.  By 
Frederick  Douflas  How.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  S%x9'm.  392  pages.  $5, 
The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Bishop  How 
and  Bishop  Selwyn  is  well  fitted  for  his  pres- 
ent task.  In  this  substantial  and  well-printed 
volume  we  find  a  clearly  yet  broadly  drawn 
portrait.    It  has  been  no  easy  matter  ade- 

Suately  to  describe  the  life  and  influence  of 
le  sixty-first  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  wor- 
thy successor  of  Whately  and  Trench.  Arch- 
bishop Plunket's  life  was  lived  in  a  period  full 
of  striking  events  in  the  domains  of  religion, 
politics,  and  education.  The  prelate  (who  was 
also  the  fourth  Baron  Plunket)  was  not  only  a 
great  churchman,  patriot,  and  philanthrop£st ; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lova- 
ble of  Irish  personalities.  His  career  embraced 
such  movements  as  those  to  disestablish  the 
Irish  Church,  to  revise  the  Prayer-Book,  to 
reform  Irish  education,  to  Protestantize  Spain, 
and  to  establish  an  Italian  Reformed  Church. 
In  all  these  movements,  necessarily  exciting 
polemic  or  party  strife.  Lord  Plunket  displayed 
not  only  great  gifts  of  statesmanlike  wisdom, 
but  also  a  beautiful  tolerance,  courtesy,  and 
self-control  coupled  with  a  Celtic  vivacity  and 
geniality.    Thus,  when  the  ends  were  reached, 


they  were  due  not  so  much  to  those  whose 
words  had  been  eloquent,  or  whose  deeds  had 
been  more  eloquent,  as  to  one  whose  tender, 
chivalrous  personality  was  regnant  beyond 
any  word  or  deed.  If  these  personal  graces 
distinguish  the  Archbishop  above  most  men, 
there  was  another  quality  which  equally  dis- 
tinguished him,  namely,  an  almost  Teutonic 
love  for  the  thorough,  for  thinking  out  a 
problem  to  its  utmost  limits.  This  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
movements,  to  the  explanation  of  which  Mr. 
How  devotes  many  pages.  In  these  problems 
it  is  easily  seen  that  Lord  Plunket  regarded 
himself  not  alone  as  the  bishop  of  one  diocese 
or  land,  but  as  a  prelate  of  the  universal 
Church.  In  our  latter  day  he  was  the  ex- 
pounder of  what  Cyprian  taught  in  the  fourth 
century — that  every  member  of  the  Episcopal 
body  IS  not  only  an  office-bearer  in  a  local  or 
national  institution,  but  is  also  invested  with 
the  right  and  duty  of  defending  the  faith  when- 
ever and  wherever  assailed.  Finally,  it  may 
be  said  that  few  have  done  more  than  did 
Lord  Plunket  towards  the  breaking  up  of 
ecclesiastical  estrangements,  or  towards  the 
fraternization  of  Roman  Catholics,  Old  Cadi- 
olics,  Anglicans,  and  Nonconformists.  While 
he  believed  fusion  to  be  an  impossibility,  he 
never  ceased  to  plead  for  federation  widi  all 
the  fervor  of  his  great  souL 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  is  seldom  fossible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
^nd  expected  answers  late  in  coming  willy  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer* s  name  and  address.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price. 


Does  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  the 
Episcopal  Church,  or  any  of  that  class  ot  churches, 
recognize  regeneration  as  a  new  birth?  Or  do  they 
not  really  recognize  only  a  development  to  a  higher 

They  all  insist  on  Jesus'  saying  about  it,  as  given  in 
John  iii.,  3.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  27th  of  its 
Articles  of  Religion,  and  in  its  Baptismal  Office,  is  very 
explicit  on  this  point.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Fifth  Session,  %  4, 
says:  '*  Even  infants,  who  could  not  as  yet  commit  any 
sin  of  themselves,  are  for  this  cause  truly  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  that  in  them  that  may  be  cleansed 
away  by  regeneration  which  they  have  contracted  by 
generation.*' 

Replying  to  "  A.  L.  D.,"  would  say  that  a 
stnkingly  similar  hymn  is  to  be  found  in  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Hymn  Book,  Number  499.  Its  author- 
ship is  assigned  to  one  Thomas  Raffles,  an  Independ- 
ent minister  of  England,  1788-18S3.  I  udose  a  copy 
of  the  hymn  in  fulL  G.  H.  L. 

If  "A.  L.  D."  will  send  his  address,  we  will  forward  the 

poem. 

1.  What  are  the  best  books  for  a  layman  that 
formulate  the  teachinss  of  Jesus  in  ethical  form, 
doing  for  "  personal  ethics  "  what  Shailer  Mathews 
does  for  social  ethics?  2.  Do  Professor  Gilbert's 
recent  books  cover  this  ground  ?  3.  Is  John  Bascom's 
"  The  Words  of  Christ  as  Principles  of  Individual 
and  Social  Growth  "  satisfactory?  K.  L.  B. 

1.  We  can  refer  to  none  better  than  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale's 
"Laws  of  Christ  for  Conuaon  Ufe**  (^50).   2.  His 


work  on  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesos  "  covers  it  in  a  general 
way.   3.  We  think  so. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  the 
poem  having  in  it  these  lines,  "O  for  the  grasp  of  a 
friendly  hand,"  and"  I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than 
in  any  other  land  "  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Tenny- 
son's "  Break,  break,"  etc.  I  heard  the  actor,  John 
Drew,  speak  these  lines  about  four  years  ago  in 
Washington.  There  are.  I  thinlc,  not  more  than 
four  or  hve  verses,  and  the  ending  to  each  is,  **  Fd 
rather  live  in  Bohemia,"  etc  W.  H.  H. 

A  verse  book  which  contained  two  hymns,  one 
beginning  **  Alone,  yet  not  alone,  am  I,"  and  one  be- 
ginmngwith 


**  A  living,  loving,  lasting  word 
My  listening  ears  believing  heard. 
When  bending  down  in  prayer," 


was  once  in  my  possession  but  now  is  lost.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  secure  anotlier  copy,  but  foi»et  the 
title.   Can  any  reader  help  me?  S.  fi^L. 

Can  anyone  infonn  me  as  to  the  source  of  the 
poem  on  page  24  of  Lecky's  **  Map  of  life.^  be^ps- 


ning.  '*  Look  dcrwn,  look  down  from  yoor  giittennff 
heights"?  I  have  searched  for  it  in  Bartbtt  and 
several  other  dictionaries  of  quotations,  but  cannot 
findit  G.&- 

Can  some  reader  of  The  Outlook  kindly  infonn 
me  as  to  where  I  can  obtain  t1)e  boolc  eitlier  newer 
second  hand,  entitled  "  Helps  Over  Hard  Places  for 
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From  a  Railway  Man 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

May  one  of  your  readers  moralize  a 
little  on  the  article  entitled  "  The  Abolition 
of  the  Canteen  "  in  your  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 19? 

Accepting  your  use  of  the  term  "  drink- 
ing "  as  signifying  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind  as  a  beverage,  do  you 
not  think  that  in  the  case  of  any  man  with 
whom  drinking  has  become  a  habit  it  may 
be  possible  that  his  wife,  his  physician,  or 
some  one  other  than  himself  might  be  a 
better  judge  than  himself  of  the  proper 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  for  him 
to  drink  ?  If  so,  then  might  it  not  be 
better  if  some  one  else  did  direct,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  his  drinking  ?  If  this  is 
conceded,  then  the  principle  of  prohibition 
of  drinking  is  also  conceded.  The  man 
who  has  not  learned  the  habit  will  not 
suffer  for  want  of  it 

Again,  the  strong  point  made  in  favor 
of  the  canteen  is  its  social  pleasures,  its 
spirit  of  recreation,  and  its  possible  re- 
freshment. Drink  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  use  the  term  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  secure  any  or  all  of  these  things. 
The  tents  and  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  in  the  camp  or  on 
the  field  afford  all  three  without  intoxica- 
tion, and  do  it  legitimately.  The  men  can 
meet  their  fellows,  they  can  chat,  they  can 
smoke  if  they  so  desire,  they  can  enjoy 
games,  they  can  write  letters ;  books  and 
papers  are  provided,  and  if  refreshments 
have  not  been  provided  in  the  past,  it  is 
easily  done.  What  more  is  needed  ?  Is 
it  "  drink  "  ?  Is  that  a  necessity?  If  it 
is,  then  may  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  consistently  furnish  it,  along 
with  hospital  stores  or  any  other  neces- 
sity. 

Perhaps  it  would  seem  incongruous 
for  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
men  to  furnish  beer ;  but  if  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, just  convince  them  of  it  and  let 
them  appeal  to  their  people  for  it  on  that 
ground  and  see  the  result.     Is  not  that  a 

*  Comment  on  these  letters  and  a  eeneral  discussion  of 
the  question  will  be  found  in  the  editorial  pages.— The 
Editors. 


fair  test?  Call  on  the  workers  in  that 
army  for  testimony,  because  they  can 
appeal  to  the  whole  country  for  assistance 
and  get  it  If  the  soldier  makes  two  or 
three  cents  profit  out  of  the  glass  of  beer, 
to  go  for  booksj  papers,  or  any  other  good 
thing,  let  him  keep  in  his  pocket  half  the 
cost  of  the  beer  and  put  the  other  half  into 
the  recreation  fund,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  will  double  that 
recreation  fund  and  supply  a  cup  of  coffee 
instead  of  the  beer. 

Again,  you  think  it  will  keep  men  from 
enlisting  because  they  will  resent  being 
put  under  such  bondage ;  do  you  imagine 
that  because  an  immense  employing  con- 
cern forbids  its  employees  to  "  drink," 
it  keeps  good  men  out  of  their  service  ? 
Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  men  under  the  bondage 
of  the  drinking  habit  will  seek  such  places, 
hoping  to  find  the  protection  that  will  save 
them. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  pro- 
vide private  drinking-places  for  its  men 
where  they  might  get  intoxicating  liquor, 
find  recreation,  and  put  the  profits  into  a 
fund  for  perpetuating  such  a  scheme  ?  In 
your  judgment,  would  that  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  plan  of  providing 
them  with  rest  and  recreation  rooms  under 
the  care  of  their  own  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  where  there  is  no 
drink?  Which  arrangement  would  con- 
duce most  to  your  peace  of  mind  if  you 
were  riding  on  the  "Empire  State  Ex- 
press "  ?  If  that  company  and  many 
others  have  found  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  reading,  rest,  and  recrea- 
tion rooms  eflficient  to  educate  men  out 
of  saloon  practices  and  make  of  them 
American  noblemen,  why  could  not  the 
same  thing  be  done  in  the  army  ?  Do  you 
think  the  canteen  would  be  better  ?  Em- 
ployers can  have  no  sentries,  no  power  of 
physical  restraint  over  the  persons  of  their 
men,  no  guardhouse,  no  courts  martial, 
nor  anything  of  this  kind  that  exists  in 
the  army,  and  yet  they  are  able  to  restrain 
their  men  from  "  drinking,"  and  the  men 
become  more  prosperous,  more  healthful. 
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better  workmen,  and  better  in  every  way. 
Why  not  try  it  in  the  army  ? 

Benjamin  G.  Welch. 

Eagles  Mere  Railroad  Company,  Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 
Office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Are    Distillers    and     Small     Liquor-Dealers 

Against  Canteens? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  a  recent  editorial  you  say :  "  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  strong 
interest  of  small  liquor-dealers  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  canteen.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  interest  of  the  distillers  is 
more  or  less  enlisted  on  the  same  side." 

We  challenge  The  Outlook  to  give  any 
facts  that  warrant  such  a  statement.  In 
Congress  the  habitual  champions  of  the 
liquor  traffic  opposed  the  aati-canteen 
amendment,  while  the  habitual  champions 
of  prohibition  led  on  the  other  siJe.  The 
liquor  papers,  organs  of  distillers  no  less 
than  those  of  beer,  have,  without  an  ex- 
ception, opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
canteen.  A  liquor-dealers'  association  in 
Baltimore  resolved  in  its  defense.  One 
liquor  editor  in  Ohio  declared  that  he  was 
coming  to  Washington  to  work  with  tem- 
perance people  against  the  canteen,  but  if 
he  had  carried  his  "  bluff,"  intended  to 
fool  good  people,  so  far,  the  Anti- Saloon 
League  would  have  confronted  him  with 
his  own  numerous  editorials  in  defense  of 
the  canteen  during  the  first  fight  on  the 
subject. 

The  pretense  that  canteens  are  intended 
to  keep  soldiers  from  outside  saloons 
would  go  to  pieces  in  a  moment  if  the 
people  did  not  forget  that  where  three- 
fourths  of  our  army  is,  in  the  Philippines, 
the  War  Department  has  licensed  the  out- 
side saloons  also.  Three-fourths  of  our 
soldiers  young  men,  three-fourths  of  them 
in  the  tropics,  three-fourths  of  them  where 
the  War  Department  controls  outside 
saloons — those  three  facts  answer  all  can- 
teen fallacies. 

Why  should  any  outside  saloon  oppose 
a  canteen  ?  As  well  might  a  college  seek 
to  suppress  its  preparatory  schools.  I 
am  no  theorist,  for  I  studied  the  inside 
and  outside  working  of  a  regular  army 
canteen  in  time  of  peace  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
It  did  not  "  keep  the  soldiers  from  the 
outside  saloons."  That  I  know,  for  I 
went  the  rounds,  and  found  drunken  sol- 
diers in  them  all.  For  a  whole  week  I 
never  foimd  the  streets  free  of  reeling 


soldiers,  many  of  them  being  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct.  The  canteen  itself, 
instead  of  being  a  high-grade  "club," 
was  the  coarsest  bar-room  of  all,  filled 
with  half-drunken  soldiers  shouting  for 
beer,  which  was  dealt  out  by  a  civilian 
bartender,  aided  by  a  "  soldier  boy "  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  drenched  in  perspiration 
and  beer,  not  a  mark  of  the  soldier  upon 
him  save  a  stripe  on  his  sagging  panta- 
loons ;  a  gambler  running  a  "  skin  game  " 
on  a  sailcloth  at  the  end  of  the  counter, 
his  hands  full  of  bills  as  he  "  dared  "  the 
drunken  soldiers,  saying.  "Come  on, 
come  onl  any  man's  money  is  good 
enough  for  me  I"  There  may  be  some 
canteens,  especially  now,  when  the  can- 
teens are  on  their  good  behavior,  where 
the  "club"  features  are  developed  in 
reading-rooms  and  games — features  which 
no  one  opposes,  and  which  are  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  the  beer-selling, 
as  the  British  army  proves,  which  pro- 
vides temperance  canteens  ;  but  the  con- 
viction of  the  American  people  is  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  not 
conduct  the  saloon  business,  even  in  a 
mitigated  form. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reform  Bureau. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Record  of  Camp  Thomas 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Permit  a  few  words  in  opposition  to  the 
army  canteen.  After  an  experience  with 
it  in  Camp  Thomas  during  the  summer  of 
1898,  I  have  no  words  in  commendation. 
It  is  the  curse  of  the  army,  or  was  in 
Chickamauga  Park,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be  no  better  elsewhere. 

Army  life  is  no  place  for  a  weakling 
moralist  A  few  weeks  only  are  sufficient 
to  bring  out  the  stronger  traits  of  charac- 
ter or  transform  a  soldier  into  a  blasphe- 
mous blackguard.  The  army  canteen  has 
no  place  whatever  in  the  life  of  the  self- 
respecting  soldier.  He  scorns  it  as  he 
would  the  common  saloon.  The  beer- 
saloon  of  the  army  is  worse  than  the  city 
saloon.  It  has  no  screen  to  hide  the 
timid  or  those  whose  self-respect  forbids 
open  indulgence,  thereby  blunting  the 
moral  sense,  making  a  boisterous,  insolent 
rowdy  out  of  a  soldier  trying  to  drown  his 
disgrace. 

The  army  canteen  makes  drinking  easy 
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Familiar  friends  are  not  present.  Home 
restraints  are  gone.  The  low  moral  stand- 
ard of  army  life  makes  it  easy  to  drop  to 
the  drinking  point  It  is  the  army  death- 
trap. Camp  Thomas  court-martial  trial 
records  are  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  it 
in  the  minds  of  our  common  people.  It 
is  a  black,  indelible  record  of  insubordi- 
hation,  cursing  officers,  fights,  disturb- 
ances, etc.,  ninety  per  cent  of  which  is 
directly  chargeable  to  the  infamous  beer- 
saloon.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  soldier,  but  a 
question  of  removing  the  chiefest  cause 
of  his  darkened  record  and  moral  down- 
fcdl.  To  say  that  the  canteen  removes 
the  temptation  to  visit  low  dives  will  not 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  daylight  The  beer- 
saloon  of  the  army  only  prepares  the  way. 
Camp  Thomas  soldiers  who  patronized 
the  canteen  were  always  those  who  were 
rounded  up  in  the  low  dives  of  Chatta- 
noc^^  ^ 

Edgar  L.  Davis, 

Ed  Sec'y  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Drinking  and  Drunkenness 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  an  editorial  on  the  abolition  of  the 
canteen,  which  appeared  in  The  Outlook 
of  January  19,  you  said,  "  All  drunkenness 
is  wrong,  but  all  drinking  is  not  wrong." 
I  agree  with  you.  The  simple  sipping  of 
one  glass  of  wine  or  beer  in  itself  is  not 
a  sin ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  harmless  act 
of  drinking  leads  so  often  to  the  wrong  of 
drunkenness  that  I  believe  that  all  sale 
of  all  alcoholic  beverages  is  wicked  and 
should  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  fact 
that  you  or  I  might  be  strong  enough  to 
drink  without  drunkenness  does  not  make 
it  right  for  us  to  approve  and  abet  a  traffic 
that  the  most  conservative  statistics  posi- 
tively demonstrate  as  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  our  prisons,  our  almshouses, 
and  our  orphanages— responsible  for  all 
sorts  of  diseases,  not  of  the  drunkard 
alone,  but  also  of  his  innocent  children, 
among  them  idiocy,  epilepsy,  and  insanity. 
In  the  vice  crusade  in  New  York  City 
great  stress  has  been  laid^on  enforcing  the 
gambling  laws.  An  arucle  in  one  of  the 
papers  spoke  especially  of  the  harmful- 
ness  of  the  small  gathbUng-dens  in  taking 
the  wages  of  younrf  bc^ys  whose  earnings 
were  needed  by  pofety-striqken  mothers. 


L 


If  the  Senators  voted  for  the  abolition 
of  the  canteen  because  "the  pressure 
was  too  great  to  be  safely  resisted,"  I  am 
thankful  to  learn  that  our  Administration 
has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  land  to  be  feared  that  is 
greater  even  than  the  whisky  trust  and  its 
ilk.  C.  Wright, 

Cor.  Sec  of  Prohibition  Leagtie  of  Manhattan. 
Bayside,  L.  I. 


Mrs.  Nation  and  the  Saloons 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  came  quietly  into 
town  (Enterprise)  about  breakfast-time, 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Mayor's  father, 
attended  prayer-meeting  at  two  o'clock,  and 
at  three  began  hammering  in  the  windows 
of  one  of  the  two  saloons.  They  are  called 
joints  here,  but  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear,  for  they  are  wide  open,  fully 
equipped,  and  pay  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  so-called  fine  in  lieu  of  license. 

The  keepers  had  heard  of  her  advent 
and  had  locked  up  and  departed — to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  where  a  waiting 
crowd  had  gathered.  Through  the  broken 
glass  door  Mrs.  Nation  climbed  in,  hatchet 
in  hand,  and  the  "  smashing  "  began. 

The  big  mirror  behind  the  bar  went  to 
pieces,  then  the  bottles  and  glasses  ;  cases 
were  emptied  on  the  floor  and  smashed 
one  by  one ;  the  refrigerator  was  disfig- 
ured, the  wall  pictures  pulled  down  and 
butchered.  Then  came  the  city  marshal, 
who  is  fireman  in  the  Mayor's  mill,  took 
Mrs.  Nation  by  the  arm,  and  walked  her 
out  the  back  way.  The  war  was  ended, 
the  wreck  was  complete. 

At  the  prayer-meeting  the  proposed 
smashing  was  announced,  and  volunteers 
to  join  in  the  good  work  were  called  for. 
A  dozen  went  to  the  vicinity,  but  only  one 
joined  in  the  attack,  and  she  neither  a 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  nor 
church  member — simply  a  brave  woman 
who  believed  in  trying  the  new  remedy 
for  closing  the  lawless  joints,  which  law 
and  persuasion  had  failed  to  close. 

The  owner  stood  by  meekly  protesting, 
but  raising  no  hand.  There  was  some 
blood  on  the  bellicose  smasher's  hand 
made  by  falling  glass,  and  her  black 
alpaca  dress  was  perfumed  with  odors  of^ 
whisky  and  beer. 

Undismayed  she  approached  the  second 
saloon,  but  the  improvised  marshal  firmly 
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kept  her  off.  A  war  of  words,  sprinkled 
with  Scriptural  quotations,  and  some 
counter  remarks  about  lawbreaking  and 
hoodlumism,  kept  the  good-natured  crowd 
amused. 

Mrs.  Nation  was  driven  to  her  friend's 
home,  where  she  awaited  the  hoped-for 
arrest  in  vain.  The  sheriff  did  not  come. 
After  supper  she  started  talking  on  the 
street,  but  this  soon  ended  in  a  row,  with 
much  bad  language  and  some  blood-let- 
ting. The  raided  saloon-keeper's  wife 
slapped  the  speaker  in  the  face,  missiles 
were  thrown,  and  adjournment  was  taken 
to  a  church  where  a  revival  meeting  was 
in  progress. 

Mrs.  Nation  promises  to  continue  her 
warfare  from  town  to  town,  and  to  leave 
behind  her  at  each  place  a  band  of  dis- 
ciples to  repeat  the  destruction  whenever 
a  joint  reopens.  Her  plea  is  that  the 
law  is  openly  violated  by  collusion  of  the 
authorities  and  the  "  men,"  and  that  no 
remedy  is  open  but  counter-violence  by 
the  victims — the  women.  Officially  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
disapproves  her  programme,  but  individ- 
ually the  women  applaud  her. 

That  prohibition  has  broken  down  in 
Kansas  is  admitted  by  its  friends.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  small  towns  and  the 
cities. 

Enterprise  is  a  typical  country  town, 
with  one  thousand  population,-  largely 
German  and  Swedish.  One  family  owns 
the  chief  industry,  and  has  practically 
made  the  town.  Three  generations  of 
them  are  active  in  its  affairs;  they  are 
well-known  reformers  and  prohibitionists. 
For  many  years  the  elder  Hoffman  was 
its  Mayor,  and  used  his  best  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law.  Liquor-selling  out  of 
private  rooms,  pockets,  and  boot-legs 
could  not  be  reached.  He  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  allowed  joints  to  run  in  peace 
by  paying  a  monthly  fine.  His  grandson 
is  the  present  Mayor,  and  he,  too,  believes 
that  closing  the  joints  would  only  shift  the 
traffic  to  "  boot-legging." 

He  told  Mrs.  Nation  that  neither  raid- 
ing nor  smashing  would  do  any  permanent 
good ;  men  wanted  the  drinks,  and  a  way 
would  always  be  found  to  supply  them. 
His  view  is  that  until  the  prohibition  law 
is  repealed  they  had  better  ignore  it,  col- 


lect the  revenue,  and  not  drive  the  traflc 
into  the  byways. 

That  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  is 
conceded  by  not  only  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  a  majority  of  the  prohibitionists  m 
Kansas.  In  only  a  few  places  is  the  traffic 
under  any  practical  restraint  The  early 
repeal  of  the  law  is  a  certainty ;  only  for 
political  reasons  has  it  remained  so  loi^ 
Whether  the  Gothenburg  or  the  Dispen- 
sary system  will  be  substituted,  or  local 
option,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  prohibi- 
tionists will  doubtless  oppose  either  of 
these  plans,  and  thus  aid  the  license 
advocates. 

The  influence  on  trade  is  one  of  the 
potent  arguments  against  closing  the 
joints ;  farmers,  it  is  said,  will  go  to  com- 
peting towns  if  no  drink  can  be  had.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  churches,  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
respectables  are  no  match  for  the  almighty 
dollar. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  saloon  supplies  one  important  social 
need ;  it  is  the  only  social  meeting-place 
available  to  the  great  majority,  those  who 
have  neither  clubs  nor  comfortable  parlors. 
Men  will  not  stay  always  at  home  or  in 
their  boarding-house  room  after  a  dreary 
day's  work ;  where  shall  they  go  but  to 
the  well-equipped,  brilliant,  and  sociable 
saloon  ? 

Let  the  ardent  prohibitionists  try  the 
gracious  expedient  of  offering  an  attracth'e 
substitute  for  the  saloon.  Set  up  a  counter- 
attraction,  and  they  will  effect  more  than 
they  can  with  repressive  force  measures. 

A  suitable  suite  of  rooms,  comfortably 
furnished,  well  lighted,  with  bowling,  bill- 
iards, periodicals,  literature,  some  popular 
books,  an  evening  buffet,  occasional  lec- 
tures, dances,  debates,  and  ladies'  eve- 
nings, all  free,  supported  by  subscription 
and  popularized  by  personal  interest — 
such  a  social  center  every  town  should 
have.  It  is  really  quite  selfish  for  those 
who  have  luxurious  or  comfortable  homes 
to  make  themselves  the  judges  of  what 
the  less  favored  shall  do  or  not  do.  Let 
them  rather  divide  with  their  brothers, 
diverting  some  of  their  superfluities  into 
"social  betterment"  channels.  What 
force  has  failed  to  do  iove  will  accomplish. 

Enterprise,  Kan.  N.  O.  NfitSON, 
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Tartarlithinc  is  the  one  per- 
fect remedy  for  Rheumatism* 
It  removes  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease— uric  acid*  It  is  pleasant 
to  take^  does  not  affect  the  heart, 
nor  upset  the  stomach.  It  has 
been  taken,  with  perfect  satis- 
faction, by  people  with  very 
delicate  constitutions* 


Send  for  our  Free  Pamph/ef,  ieHIng 
jtou  how  to  cure  Rheumatism, 


MCKESSON     8c     ROBBINS 
7  FULTOM    STREET   NEW  YORK, 
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Jn  Coldest  Weather 


F-''       one  JacksonV^entilalinj?  Grate  will  heat 
thoroughly  several  rooms  in  one  or  dif- 
ferent floors  at  half  the  cost  your  present  heat- 
ing plant  incurs.     It  is  especially  adaptable 
for  Spring  and  Fall  heating.    The 

Jackson 
Ventilating  Grate 

heats  with  pure  out-door  air,  which  passes 
into  the  house  pleasantly  warmed.  Write  at 
once  for  Catalogue  O,  and  learn  about  this 
principle  of  heating. 

E.  A.  JACKSON   &  CO. 

so  BmIcouiii  Street  New  York  City 
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*«  It's  Only  Whooping  Cough  " 

But  2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
This  often  fatal  disease  is  quickly  cliecked  and  cured  by 
vaporized  Creiolene.  Cresolene  lias  been  most  suc- 
cessfully used  for  twenty  years  as  a  preventive  of  Croup, 
Coughs.  Bronchitis,  Asthma.  Catarrh,  Measles,  Scarlet 
Fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Actual  tests 
show  that  vaporired  Cresolene  kills  the  srernis  of  Diph- 
theria. Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Vapo-Cresoleiie  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.*  Hew  Tork 
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A  limited  amount  of  Treasury  stock  Is 
now  offered  for  public  subscription  at 
one  dollar  per  share.  We  Invite  you 
to  make  strict  investlgfatlons  of  our 
claims,  either  personally  or  througfh  any  ^ 
of  the  commercial  a^ncles.  ^ 

A  prospectus  and  subscription  blank  will  €1 
be  mailed  you  on  REQUEST.  2| 


CDe  SDopper 

for  pianos  is  often  called  upon 
to  decide  between  a  slightly  used 
piano  of  the  best  make  offered 
at  a  reduced  price  and  a  new 
piano  of  inferior  grade  of  equal 
cost.     An  examination  of  the 

PIANOS 

which  have  been  rented  one 
season,  and  which  we  now  offer  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  will  con- 
vince you  that  they  offer  better 
value  at  the  price  than  any  of 
the  new  medium-priced  pianos. 

Warerooms,  3  and  5  West   1 8th  St. 
Near  Fifth  Avenue 
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Thin  Wash  Materials 

For  Waists  and  Gowns. 

'  Our  selection  of  fine,  light  weight  fabrics 
for  summer  and  evening  wear  is  larger  than 
ever  before.  Many  new  designs  and  color 
schemes  are  introduced  in 

EMBROIDERED   SWISSES 
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Mail  orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

"  The  Linen  Store,"  I A  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Th.  steel  ComWnation    ^^^^^     often-SUggested 

Steel  combination  bids 
fair  to  prove  a  reality.  Until  recently  the 
Carnegie  interests  have  held  aloof,  Mr. 
Carnegie's  manager,  President  Schwab, 
taking  the  ground  that  forming  a  com- 
bination checked  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, and  in  a  few  years  left  the  par- 
ticipating companies  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before.  For  some  weeks  past,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  signs  that  the  Car- 
negie Company  was  ready  to  abandon  its 
policy  of  aggressive  competition.  First 
came  the  announcement  that  instead  of 
building  new  works  to  compete  with  the 
"  tube  trust,"  as  it  had  planned,  it  had 
engaged  to  sell  this  trust  a  large  quantity 
of  m*aterials  for  several  years  to  come. 
Other  statements  were  given  out  a  little 
later  showing  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  to  enter  a  combination  if  a 
satisfactory  price  were  offered  him  for 
his  present  holdings ;  and  last  week  it  was 
reported  by  men  immediately  concerned 
that  negotiations  were  under  way  which 
promised  the  unification  of  the  following 
companies : 

Name.  Authorized  Capital 

Carnegie  Company ;^20,000,000 

Federal  Steel  Company 200,000,000 

American  Steel   and  Wire  Com- 
pany      90,000,000 

National  Tube  Company 80,000,000 

American  Bridge  Company 70,000,000 

Total  capitalization 1760,000,000 

President  Gary,  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  unification  when  com- 
pleted will  not  violate  the  statutes  against 
contracts  to  establish  monopolies,  raise 
prices,  or  restrict  production;  but  just 
how  this  can  be  accomplished  is  not  clear. 
The  capitalization  of  the  new  trust  may 
approach  one  thousand  million  dollars — 
or  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  farms 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Mississippi. 
No  statement  has  been  made  of  the  possible 


gains  from  this  combination,  and  no  state- 
ment need  be  made  of  the  possible  dan- 
gers. The  one  conclusion  that  seems  to 
be  most  generally  accepted  is  that,  if  this 
combination  is  completed  and  maintained, 
the  era  is  past  when  small  capitalists 
could  enter  the  iron  industry  independ- 
ently and  operate  their  own  plants  with 
the  hope  of  success.  The  centralized 
control  of  this  industry  seems  almost  as 
near  at  hand  as  the  centralized  control  of 
railroads.  Meanwhile  the  Socialists  are 
applauding  the  work  of  the  monopolists, 
because  they  think  that  ihey  see  in  these 
great  combinations  a  definite  movement 
toward  the  concentration  of  all  industry 
under  State  control. 


Tru.t  cpitiduation  m  ,900  ^he  New  York 
**  Journal  of  Com- 
merce," which  for  several  years  has  kept 
close  track  of  the  capitalization  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  reports  that  the  move- 
ment towards  consolidation  sensibly  abated 
last  year,  though  it  is  possible  that  its 
figures  merely  show  that  the  consolida- 
tions of  1899  left  comparatively  few  enter- 
prises that  could  be  united  under  a  single 
management.  The  comparative  record 
for  the  two  years  stands  as  follows : 

1900.  1899. 

Common  stock. . .  ;?460,870,000  ^1 ,41 8,400,000 

Preferred  stock . .     1 79,300,000  836,100,000 

Bonds 203,200,000  227,395,000 

Total  stocks  and 
bonds $843,370,000    $2,481,895,000 

In  addition  to  these  entirely  new  securities, 
the  capitalization  of  previously  existing 
combinations  was  increased  by  a  little 
over  a  hundred  millions  last  year,  as 
against  nearly  three  hundred  millions  the 
year  before.  For  the  two  years,  there- 
fore, the  aggregate  capitalization  of  these 
combinations  approaches  very  nearly  four 
thousand  million  dollars,  which  is  more 
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than  the  estimated  capital  invested  in  all 
manufacturing  enterprises,  including  saw- 
mills, carpenter-shops,  and  printing-oflSces 
of  the  humblest  description,  fifteen  years 
ago.  During  the  past  year  many  of  the 
trusts  have  failed  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
security  market,  and  the  springing  up  of 
new  concerns  to  compete  with  the  trusts 
is  to  the  speculators  the  most  serious, 
but  to  the  general  public  the  most  hope- 
ful, side  of  the  situation.  To  consumers 
these  new  competing  concerns  promise, 
at  least  temporarily,  a  great  reduction  in 
prices,  though  the  new  competition  may 
in  turn  be  followed  by  a  new  combina- 
tion which  will  try  to  pay  interest  on  a 
still  larger  amount  of  invested  capital. 
Already  the  high  prices  which  the  com- 
binations have  attempted  to  maintain 
have  brought  into  existence  a  vast  num- 
ber of  new  competing  concerns  which  are 
hot  needed  at  all  to  produce  the  com- 
modities, but  are  merely  created  to  enable 
their  promoters  to  share  in  the  extraordi- 
nary profits  which  the  trusts  are  receiving. 
In  the  end  a  large  part  of  the  plants, 
new  or  old,  must  He  idle,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  them  be  wasted. 


Army  Promotion.  T^^  ^^^t  of  sixteen  promo- 

tions  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  almost  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Army  Bill  contains  many 
and  important  changes.  Naturally,  the 
promotions  are  not  received  by  the  army 
men  and  the  public  with  absolutely  equal 
approbation,  but  the  advancement  in  most 
cases  is  well  deserved.  General  Miles,  at 
present  senior  Major-General  "  command- 
ing the  army/'  becomes  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral ;  one  wishes  that  the  new  law  defined 
more  clearly  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army,  so 
that  the  present  unsatisfactory  relations  of 
the  nominal  head  of  the  army  to  the  War 
Department  might  no  longer  give  rise 
to  anomalous  conditions.  The  title  of 
Major-General  is  conferred  on  Brigadier- 
General  Young,  Brigadier-General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Colonel  Chaffee.  All  of 
these  officers  have  done  notable  service  in 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  or  China,  and  the 
only  criticism  made  is  that  two  brigadier- 
generals  in  the  regular  line  of  promotion 
are  passed  over;  to  which  it  is  replied 
that  this  "  jumping  "  of  one  oflScer  over 


another  is  inevitable  under  the  present  law 
if  special  services  are  to  be  recognized. 
It    is   interesting  to   note   that   General 
Chaffee  has  risen  by  sheer  merit,  courage, 
and  persistence  from  the  grade  of  private 
soldier  to  that  of  major-general.     Twelve 
new  brigadier-generals  are   made — Gen- 
erals   Bates,    Hall,    Wheaton,     Hughes, 
Schwan,  Sumner,  Randall,  Davis,  Hugiies, 
Kobb^,  Wood,  Grant,  and  Bell.    Several  of 
these  appointments  are  criticised  by  many 
army  men  on  the  ground  already  given, 
and  in  at  least  two  cases,  those  of  General 
Grant  and  Captain  Bell,  it  is  urged  that  the 
service  has  not  exceeded  in  quality  and  dis- 
tinction that  of  other  men  who  have  been 
passed  over.     With  General  Wood  it  has 
been   said  that  the  promotion  from  the 
rank  of  assistant    surgeon   (the   regular 
army  rank  still  held  by  General  Wood) 
to  that    of    major-general    is  practically 
an  appointment  from  civil  life,  and  that 
his  acknowledged  services  in  Cuba  have 
been    political,  civil,  and   administrative 
rather  than  military.     This  seems  to  us 
rather  a  fine  distinction.     When  a  man 
has  deserved  as  well  of  his  country  as  has 
General  WoQjd,  his  reward  may  well  be  an 
exceptional  one ;  moreover.  General  W^ood 
has  accomplished  remarkable  results,  not 
as  a  civilian,  but  by  and  through  the  mili- 
tary organization,  and  has  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil  the  eflSciency  of  the  army, 
not  merely  as  a  fighting  machine,  but  as 
an  administrative  power. 


Eif htfoid  Porti  Rate.    Congressman    Loud. 
Threatened  of    California,     who 

year  after  year  has 
been  defeated  in  his  efforts  to  impose 
higher  postal  rates  on  periodicals,  this 
year  introduced  a  supposed  "  codification  " 
of  existing  laws  which  threatens  higher 
rates  on  periodicals  than  were  ever  pro- 
posed in  his  defeated  bills.  The  "  codi- 
fication "  bill  is  of  course  a  long  one,  con- 
taining, in  fact,  221  pages,  and  it  passed 
the  House  without  being  subjected  to  care- 
ful scrutiny,  because  Mr.  Loud  stated  that 
it  made  the  fewest  possible  changes  in  the 
existing  law,  and  no  change  whatever  in 
the  "  law  relating  to  second-class  mail 
matter."  The  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and 
might  quickly  have  passed  that  body  upon 
the  same  understanding  had  not  Mr.  James 
L.  Cowles  and  Mr.  £^und  F.  Merriair 
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called  the  attention  of  a  few  newspaper 
publishers  to  sections  increasing^  the  rates 
upon  weekly  newspapers  published  in  cities 
baring  letter-carrier  delivery.  Section  I  SO 
of  the  proposed  law  contains  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

...  the  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in 
weight,  when  the  same  are  deposited  in  a 
letter-carrier  office  for  delivery  by  its  carriers, 
shall  be  uniform  at  one  cent  each,  and  peri- 
odicals weighing  more  than  two  ounces  shall 
be  subject,  when  delivered  by  such  carriers,  to 
a  postage  of  two  cents  each ;  and  these  rates 
shall  be  fully  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed. 

This  would  mean  that  hereafter  each 
copy  of  The  Outlook  delivered  in  New 
York  City  must  pay  two  cents  postage 
instead  of  one-quarter  of  one  cent,  as 
under  the  present  law.  In  other  words, 
it  would  add  nearly  a  dollar  a  year  to  the 
cost  of  supplying  the  paper  to  each  of 
The  Outlook's  city  subscribers,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  to  its  yearly  postage  bill. 


Manifest  Bsctortion 


It   is    difficult  to  know 


how  to  characterize  the 
proposed  change,  especially  when  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  supposed  to  contain  no 
changes  whatever  of  this  character.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Loud  will  be  able  to  offer 
some  explanation.  As  we  have  stated  in 
the  past,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Loud  that  a 
great  deal  of  printed  matter  is  now  being 
carried  by  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
distant  points  at  a  loss  to  the  Government. 
The  proposal  to  double  or  even  quadruple 
the  rates  upon  periodicals  carried  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  would  not  compel 
their  publishers  to  pay  more  than  the 
transportation  costs  the  Government  under 
the  present  contract  with  the  railroads, 
and  it  would  prevent  the  publishers  of 
advertising  schemes  from  sending  their 
documents  to  distant  points  through  the 
mails,  when  they  should  be  sent  by  freight. 
But  the  proposal  to  make  eight  times  as 
great  as  now  the  rate  upon  newspapers 
delivered  in  the  city  of  publication,  and 
not  handled  by  railroads  at  all,  is  as  irra- 
tional a  bit  of  extortion  as  could  easily  be 
contrived.  Mr.  James  L.  Cowles,  who 
has  made  a  carefpl  examination  of  the 
Post-Office  reports  of  the  past,  informs  us 
that  previous  to  1891  the  practice  prevailed 
of  counting  all  the  pieces  of  mail  matter 
handled  in  the  letter  delivery  service,  and 


that  the  average  cost  of  this  service  was 
found  to  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
apiece.  In  New  York  City,  he  says,  the 
cost  of  delivering  all  the  letters,  papers, 
and  packages  received  was  but  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  apiece,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the 
delivery  service  was  less  than  the  postage 
received  from  local  matter  alone  by  over 
two  million  dollars  a  year.  When,  there- 
fore, the  present  rates  on  local  matter  are 
such  as  to  yield  the  Government  a  profit, 
the  proposal  to  multiply  these  rates  by 
eight,  and  charge  newspapers  a  dollar  a 
year  for  service  that  costs  little  more  than 
ten  cents  a  year,  constitutes  a  preposterous 
exaction.  We  trust  that  the  weekly  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  will  call  the 
attention  of  their  Senators  to  the  change 
proposed,  and  that  Mr.  Loud*s  codification 
bill  will  be  subjected  to  a  critical  exami- 
nation before  it  is  again  considered  by 
either  house  of  Congress. 


The  long  conflict 

Columbus  Street  Railway     •     ^i  ^     -.^  r-^..^^:! 

Concesaiona  ^^^  ^^^  ^ity  Council 

of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
over  the  renewal  of  the  franchise  of  the 
local  street  railway  company  for  twenty- 
five  years  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  fares.  Under  the  new  ordi- 
nance granted  last  week  the  cash  fare 
will  remain,  as  now,  five  cents,  but  here- 
after seven  tickets,  instead  of  six  as  at 
present,  must  be  sold  for  a  quarter,  and 
these  tickets  are  to  be  good  from  early 
morning  until  midnight,  and  entitle  their 
possessors  to  transfers  upon  all  the  lines 
of  the  company.  This  concession,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  "  Ohio  State 
Journal,"  brin^  an  immediate  saving  of 
$125,000  a  year  to  the  people  of  the  city, 
or  about  five  dollars  per  family.  The  new 
charter  contains  also  a  provision  that 
when  the  gross  earnings  of  the  company 
reach  $1,750,000  a  year — or  about  double 
their  present  amount — eight  tickets  shall  be 
sold  for  a  quarter,  which  will  bring  twelve 
years  hence  a  further  saving  of  five  dollars 
a  year  for  each  family.  The  only  grossly 
unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  new  ordi- 
nance is  that  it  does  not  require  the  street 
railway  company  to  waive  its  claim  to  a 
perpetual  franchise  upon  some  of  the 
streets.  It  is  true  that  the  validity  of  this 
claim  is  doubtful,  and  that  some  of  the 
Councilmcu   who  opposed  requiring  the 
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company  to  waive  it  assert  that  the  waiver 
was  unnecessary ;  but  if  the  waiver  in- 
volved no  real  loss  to  the  company,  then 
there  was  all  the  more  reason  for  requir- 
ing it  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  future  litigation.  The  concessions  ob- 
tained by  the  city  are  largely  the  result  of 
the  opposition  made  by  a  minority  of  the 
Councilmen,  led  by  Dr.  Gladden,  to  the 
ordinance  which  the  street  railway  com- 
pany had  persuaded  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  to  accept  as  satis- 
factory. These  Councilmen  were  sup- 
ported by  the  general  body  of  the  citizens, 
who  showed  the  most  intense  interest  in 
the  contest,  and  demonstrated  by  public 
meetings  and  private  remonstrances  that 
Councilmen  could  not  grant  what  the 
street  railway  company  asked  without  de- 
stroying their  own  political  future.  While 
the  public  was  aroused  upon  the  question, 
ex-Congressman  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  the  single-tax  street  railway 
magnate,  was  invited  to  Columbus  to  ad- 
dress one  of  the  meetings,  and  he  not 
only  asserted  the  practicability  of  lower 
fares  than  the  company  offered,  but  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  Council  a  formal 
offer  to  take  the  street  railway  franchises 
for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  pay  the 
present  company  for  its  plant  whatever 
price  should  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  waive 
all  claims  to  perpetual  franchise,  and  give 
the  public  immediately  three-cent  fares. 
The  reasons  why  this  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted are  not  entirely  clear ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  offer  was  made  strengthened  the 
demand  for  lower  fares  and  helped  secure 
the  concessions  finally  obtained. 


The  Royal  wedding     ^^^^^f,     }^      Something 

peculiarly  pleasing  in 
the  accounts  of  the  popular  rejoicings  at 
the  wedding  of  the  Queen  of  Holland  to 
Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
last  week  Thursday.  Throughout  two 
days  of  festivity  the  streets  were  filled 
with  animated  crowds  of  citizens  wearing 
the  Queen's  colors  ;  singing  and  dancing 
and  quaint  processions  were  going  on  con- 
tinuously, and  everywhere  was  heard  the 
mediaeval  hymn  "  Wilhelmina."  A  carni- 
val illustrating  trade  guilds  and  the  fishing 
industry,  tableaux  vivants  of  famous  scenes 
in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Mecklenburg,  singularly  harmonious  and 


beautiful  street  decoration  and  night  illu- 
minations, open-air  concerts  day  and 
evening — such  were  some  of  the  many 
innocent  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  In 
every  way  the  merriment  was  typically 
Dutch,  genial  but  not  hilarious,  very 
hearty  in  affection  for  the  Queen,  courte- 
ous if  not  enthusiastic  in  its  acceptance  of 
her  German  lover.  The  Dutch  people 
are,  and  long  have  been,  jealous  of  Ger- 
man influence,  but  they  were  convinced 
that  the  marriage  was  the  true  choice  of 
their  beloved  Queen,  and,  if  they  have 
been  rather  thrifty  in  financial  provision 
for  the  Duke,  they  appear  to  entertain 
none  but  friendly  feelings  for  him  person- 
ally. Duke  Henry  now  becomes  a  Prince 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  right  to  be 
called  Royal  Highness.  The  wedding 
ceremonies  at  The  Hague  were  compara- 
tively simple ;  a  private  civil  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  procession  in  state  to 
the  great  and  ancient  church,  where  the 
bridal  party  listened  to  a  ten-minute  ad- 
dress from  the  Predikant,  described  as 
remarkable  for  its  simple  austerity.  The 
Predikant  exhorted  his  royal  listeners  on 
the  duties  of  the  marriage  relation,  it  is 
said,  exactly  as  he  would  have  addressed 
a  peasant  bride  and  groom,  emphasizing 
especially  a  wife's  duty  to  her  husband  as 
the  head  of  the  household.  Then  the 
brief  formula  of  the  Dutch  Church  was 
recited,  and  the  congratulations  began. 
It  is  stated  that  the  marriage  contract 
provides  that  the  Queen  shall  yield  obe- 
dience to  her  husband  as  a  wife  but  not 
as  a  Queen,  but  that,  by  the  Queen's  own 
desire,  no  modification  was  made  in  the 
usual  vows  of  obedience  in  the  marriage 
ceremony.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
in  good  taste  and  lack  of  ostentation  the 
weddijig  festivities  throughout  were  most 
commendable.  From  every  side  comes 
ample  evidence  that  no  Queen  except 
Victoria  has  been  so  genuinely  loved  by 
her  people  as  is  Wilhelmina,  and  her  be- 
trothal has  had  the  aspects  of  a  charming 
romance  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  court 
event. 


Bx-Premler  Saracco 


Last  week  the  Italian 
Cabinet  resigned.  Its 
fall  was  due  to  a  sudden  coalition  between 
two  diametrically  opposed  parties.  These 
parties  were  the  Extreme  Right  and  the 
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Extreme  Left  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  in  other  words,  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Socialists.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  coalition  was  transitory. 
As  soon  as  the  vote  was  taken,  it  disap- 
peared— but  so  had  the  Cabinet.  Signor 
Saracco,  the  Prime  Minister,  immediately 
placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  King.  The  legis- 
lation under  discussion  last  week  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  involved  the  Labor  Ex- 
change at  Genoa.  Thus  Signor  Saracco 
has  met  his  Waterloo  just  where  his 
predecessor  in  the  Premiership,  General 
Pelloux,  met  his,  in  the  discussion  of  labor 
troubles.  Three  years  ago  lamentable 
bread  riots  appeared  in  North  Italy.  Their 
cause  is  now  known  to  have  been  largely 
political.  As  the  Socialists  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  fomenting  them  (though 
aided  later  by  an  alliance  with  the  Cleri- 
cals), so  the  Socialists  fomented  a  strike 
at  Genoa  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  means  of 
their  influence  in  the  Genoa  Labor  Ex- 
change. On  this  the  Government  dis- 
missed the  Board  of  Labor  and  ordered 
that  it  be  chosen  anew.  Defying  the 
Governmental  decree,  a  meeting  of  ten 
thousand  Genoese  workmen  elected  to  the 
new  Board  eight  members  of  the  old.  As, 
however,  the  strike  had  been  declared  off, 
the  Government  decided  not  to  press 
the  matter,  but  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
The  Socialists  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
their  advantage,  and  cried  out  more  loudly 
than  ever  that  the  Government's  action  in 
dissolving  the  Board  was  one  of  tyranny. 
Their  agitation  was  rewarded  with  some 
success,  as  they  were  able  to  draw  to 
themselves  many  Radicals  who  were  not 
Socialists.  Meanwhile  they  received  aid 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Con- 
servatives declared  that  the  Cabinet  was 
cowardly  in  not  daring  to  dissolve  the 
newly  elected  Board.  Hence  the  sudden 
coalition  and  the  fatal  vote  of  "  no  confi- 
dence "  in  the  Ministry.  The  young  King 
is  now  confronted  by  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  chiefly  to  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  Italian  political  parties.  Legis- 
lation from  Conservatives  is  distrusted  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  see  in 
it  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  diminution  of 
crushing  taxation.  The  Conservatives 
are  still  strong  enough,  however,  to  ham- 
per any  liberal  government,  such  as  was 
Signor  Saracco's.     They  accuse   it,  and 


with  some  justice,  of  being  an  opportunist 
government  only,  of  lacking  a  coherent 
policy,  and  especiall}'^  with  unwarranted 
concessions  to  the  Socialists.  The  last 
named,  of  course,  declare  any  Cabinet  save 
one  of  their  own  to  be  not  sufficiently 
liberal. 

Last  week  interesting 
N^odalS^i       n^otiations    took    place 

at  Peking  between  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  and  those  of  the 
foreign  Powers.  The  foreign  envoys  sub- 
mitted twelve  names  of  guilty  Chinese 
officials,  requesting  that  China  keep  faith 
with  the  Powers  and  punish  the  persons 
mentioned  commensurately  with  their 
offenses.  The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
replied  that  in  the  most  important  cases 
the  punishment  must  be  banishment  and 
not  death,  because  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion were  closely  related  to  the  throne. 
M.  Pichon,  the  French  Minister,  strenu- 
ously objected  to  this  arrangement.  A 
despatch  reports  him  as  reminding  the 
Chinese  representatives  that  "  forty  years 
ago  a  prince  having  the  same  relationship 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Dowager."  To  this  the  Chinese  envoys 
replied,  "  That  was  a  different  case  ;  he 
was  guilty  of  rebellion  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment.*' M.  Pichon  rejoined  :  "  Then 
you  mean  to  say  that  Prince  Tuan  is  not 
likewise  guilty ;  that  he  did  what  he  did 
by  order  of  the  Government  ?"  To  this 
acute  observation  the  Chinese  could  make 
na  reply.  It  is  understood  that  Princes 
Tuan,  Chuang,  and  Duke  Lan  are  the 
persons  chiefly  in  question,  but  an  even 
more  redoubtable  official,  namely,  General 
Tung,  is  also  implicated.  Though  not 
related  to  the  Imperial  family,  he  com- 
mands the  Chinese  army,  and,  having 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  unruly  western  provinces,  would 
probably  lead  a  formidable  revolt,  if  pun- 
ished with  any  precipitation.  The  recent 
negotiations  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
futility  of  the  insertion  in  the  preliminary 
note  submitted  by  the  Powers  of  such  a 
word  as  "irrevocable,"  since  last  week 
witnessed  the  anomaly  of  a  discussion  by 
the  foreign  envoys  at  Peking  of  their  own 
ultimatum.  The  commutation  of  certain 
important  death  sentences,  however,  justi- 
fies The  Outlook's  opinion :  when  such 
sentences  were  proposed,  we  declared  that 
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no  demand  should  be  made  too  peril- 
ous for  the  Imperial  Government  to  carry 
out  and  still  maintain  itself  as  a  Govern- 
ment. If  the  presence  of  foreigners  in 
China  means  anything,  it  must  have  as  a 
motive  the  preservation  of  the  Empire 
from  anarchy.  The  insistence  upon  im- 
possible demands  would  precipitate  the 
very  conditions  which  civilized  govern- 
ments wish  to  avoid  for  themselves,  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  for  a  great  Asiatic 
State.  Even  if  foreigners  had  not  as  a 
motive  the  desire  to  benefit  the  Chinese, 
they  would  have  a  desire  to  benefit  them- 
selves in  China ;  hence  they  must  main- 
tain there  a  government  strong  enough  to 
fulfill  treaty  obligations.  In  another  col- 
umn we  refer  editorially  to  the  week's 
most  sensational  incident,  the  arrest  of 
Dr.  Ament,  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  on  the  accusation  of  being 
one  of  the  leaders  of  those  native  Chris- 
tians who  had  collected  indemnity  from 
villages  near  Peking.  Dr.  Ament  imme- 
diately appealed  to  Mr.  Conger,  our  Min- 
ister to  China,  to  bring  about  his  release. 
Finally  Count  von  Waldersee  ordered  it, 
but  Dr.  Ament  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  release ;  he  complained  that  funds 
belonging  to  him  had  been  taken  by  his 
French  and  German  captors.  Dr.  Ament, 
it  is  believed,  was  simply  following  out  a 
well-known  Chinese  custom  in  asking  the 
leading  men  of  the  villages  to  make  good 
any  injury*  and  loss  which  their  fellow- 
villagers  had  suffered  through  the  neglect 
of  the  leading  men  to  provide  proper  pro- 
tection. 

Tht  Burgher.'  Appeal  ^he  most  important 
event  m  South  Africa 
last  week  seems  to  have  been  an  appeal 
issued  by  the  burghers  of  the  Volksrust  dis- 
trict in  the  Transvaal.  These  Boers  remind 
their  fighting  brethren  that  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  have  been  exiled,  killed, 
or  wounded,  and  that  only  ruin  is  impending 
from  a  hopeless  struggle.  They  say  that 
all  the  sources  of  income  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  They  declare  that  any 
sending  of  deputations  to  Europe  is  hope- 
less, now  that  Holland  has  given  no  greater 
support  to  Mr.  Kruger.  They  aver  that 
England,  after  such  heavy  sacrifices  of 
life  and  treasure,  will  be  bound  to  retain 
all  South  Africa,  but  they  add  that  the 
Boers  will  be  treated  a$  other  British 


colonists  are  treated.  Finally,  the  Volks- 
rust Boers  point  out  that  not  only  Euro- 
pean governments,  but  also  that  of  the 
United  States,  practically  indorse  British 
policy,  thus  making  intervention  impossi- 
ble. Therefore  the  burghers  implore  the 
acceptance  of  the  English  offer  of  fair 
conditions  for  surrender,  for  they  think  that 
it  is  the  last  offer  to  be  made  under  such 
favorable  circumstances.  They  ask  this 
not  only  in  their  own  interest  as  burghers, 
but  especially  in  the  interests  of  helpless 
women  and  children  and  of  humanity. 
No  reply  from  the  fighting  Boers  to  this 
appeal  has  yet  come  to  hand.  They 
undoubtedly  feel,  however,  that  a  continu- 
ance of  war  will  compel  a  compromise 
tantamount  to  practical  independence. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Roberts,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  proposes  to 
reinforce  the  British  troops  by  thirty  thou- 
sand mounted  infantry.  The  Government 
may  have  some  difficulty  in  procuring  this 
number,  although  recruiting  is  uncom- 
monly active  in  England.  The  latest 
casualty  list  issued  by  the  London  War 
Office  reveals  another  attack  on  Modder- 
fontein,  the  British  loss  being  forty.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  previous  attack  the 
Boers  captured  two  hundred  British  sol- 
diers. 


The  PhUipptne 


More  than  once  The 
inf:™:;r^W    Outbok  has  expressed 

the  hope  that  the  m- 
disputable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Phihp- 
pines  might  be  collated  and  presented  in 
easily  accessible  shape,  with  ample  excerpts 
from  official  documents  and  correspond- 
ence. This  work  has  now  been  undertaken 
by  the  Philippine  Information  Society, 
and  three  pamphlets  have  already  been 
issued;  the  first  deals  chiefly  with  the 
revolution  of  1896  against  Spain,  and  in- 
cludes an  account  of  the  alleged  bribing 
of  Aguinaldo  which  shows  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  the  word  bribing  does  not  fairly 
characterize  the  transaction ;  the  second 
deals  with  the  insurgent  government  of 
1898;  the  third  takes  up  "Our  Rela- 
tions to  the  Insurgents  Prior  to  the  Fall 
of  Manila,"  and  the  taking  of  Manila. 
Other  pamphlets  to  be  issued  will  carry 
on  the  stor>\  The  list  of  officers  of  the 
Society  includes  the  names  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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Josiah  Royce.  \V.  T.  Sedgwick,  James  J. 
Putnam  (Chairman),  and  those  of  other 
well-known  men.  The  announcement  of 
the  undertaking  states  that  the  t)ublica- 
tions  will  be  in  no  sense  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  or  of  the  Society  as  a  body,  but 
will  be  mainly  quotations,  given  with  exact 
page  references,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
verified,  and  that  earnest  attempt  will 
be  made  to  deal  with  all  material  in  a 
strictly  non-partisan  manner.  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  receive  the  publications  of 
the  Society  is  invited  to  send  his  name 
and  address  to  L.  K.  Fuller,  12  Otis  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Roman  Catholicltm  in  the 
Philippines 


Last  week  the  Bap- 
tists of  Philadel- 
phia, meeting  in 
convention,  condemned  the  methods  by 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  friars  acquired 
their  Philippine  possessions,  and  protested 
against  the  continuance  of  any  relations 
heretofore  existing  between  those  monks 
and  our  Government  Following  this 
the  Methodist  clergymen  of  Philadelphia 
unanimously  demanded  the  expropriation 
of  the  friars  and  their  "  continuous  ban- 
ishment." The  report  adds  that  the 
monks  "  have  secured  their  property  by 
theft  and  intimidation  from  the  simple 
and  confiding  people."  From  a  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  quarter,  namely,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  who  accompanied  Bishop 
Potter  in  his  recent  journey  to  Manila, 
we  have  a  report  of  a  similar  character. 
This  report  has  already  appeared  in  the 
"  Churchman."  Jt  declares  that  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
received  from  the  colonial  treasury,  main- 
tained the  Archbisl^op  of  Manila,  the 
cathedral  and  its  clergy,  four  bishops, 
various  missions,  monasteries,  and  con- 
vents. In  addition  to  this  amount,  secured 
by  direct  taxes,  the  income  of  the  Church 
was  indefinitely  increased  by  foreign  in- 
vestments, and  by  land  rents  of  rich  Phil- 
ippine property,  which  was  administered 
with  little  regard  to  tenants  or  their 
rights;  and,  besides  all  this,  adds  Mr. 
Grant,  there  were  the  usual  sale  of  masses, 
bulls,  and  indulgences,  and  the  usual  fees 
for  baptism,  marriages,  and  burials.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  lack  of  proper  land 


laws,  the  friars  possessed  themselves  of 
the  best  land  in  the  islands,  "  often  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  Filipinos  who 
supposed  they  owned  it."  It  is  true  that 
this  was  sometimes  done  titlder  the  guise 
of  law,  as  Mr.  Grant  carefully  points  out 
For  instance,  it  was  done  when  the  occu- 
pier had  failed,  even  after  many  years* 
residence,  to  secure  a  title,  or  for  non* 
payment  of  church  taxes.  It  was  appar- 
ently the  custom  to  raise  these  taxes  until 
the  native  was  unable  to  meet  them.  As 
the  monks  persistently  resisted  any  reform 
in  the  abuses  of  land  tenure,  their  action 
exasperated  the  Filipinos,  who  could  also 
point  to  cases  where  land  had  been  taken 
outright  The  fact  that  the  friars  exer- 
cised a  practical  veto  power  over  the  civil 
government,  and  that  they  excluded  and 
discouraged  a  native  ministry,  did  not 
mend  matters.  Mr.  Grant  quotes  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  as  saying,  "  The  Church 
in  the  Philippines  is  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  which  we  are  not 
proud."  The  Filipino  people,  Mr.  Grant 
says,  value  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  they  loathe  the  friars ;  the  Aguinaldian 
insurrection  of  1896  was  incited  by  the  land 
robbery,  tyranny,  and  social  immorality 
of  the  friars ;  thousands  of  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Like 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist  protestants, 
Mr.  Grant  deprecates  any  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  which  would  lead 
the  Filipinos  to  think  that  America  sup- 
ports the  monastic  orders  as  Spain  did. 
Furthermore,  he  declares  that  the  United 
States  can  never  restore  permanent  order 
in  the  Philippines  until  the  present  friars 
are  expelled  from  the  islands. 


The  Federation  of  Churches 


The  movement 
for  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  steadily  advances.  In 
1895  it  was  organized  for  work  within  the 
limits  of  this  city.  By  1900  such  proof 
had  been  given  of  its  possibilities  that  a 
conference  held  here  last  February  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  a  National 
Committee  to  promote  the  formation  of 
local  and  State  federations.  The  estab- 
lishment of  its  central  office  at  83  Bible 
House,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
K  B.  Sanford,  D.D.,  as  Secretary,  were 
followed  by  the  formation  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  last  autumn,    la 
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view  of  the  formation  of  local  federations 
in  various  cities,  and  movements  for 
organization  in  other  States,  a  conference 
in  the  interests  of  federative  action 
throughout  the  United  States  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  February  5  and  6.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  Interdenomi- 
national Commission  of  Maine,  the  Boston 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Connecticut 
Bible  Society,  the  New  York  State  Federa- 
tion, the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  local  federations  in  this  city, 
Jersey  City,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Syra- 
cuse, Cleveland,  Harrisburg,  and  Phila- 
delphia. These  represented  churches 
belonging  to  nine  denominations,  evan- 
gelical only,  though  membership,  as  we 
understand,  is  not  restricted  to  such. 
The  Conference  received  and  replied  to  a 
message  of  fraternal  greeting  from  the 
National  Council  of  Free  Churches  in 
England  and  Wales,  where  the  federation 
movement  has  had  a  success  that  has 
been  influential  in  its  propagation  here. 


A  National  Organisation 


The  outcome  of  the 


Conference  was  the 
organization  of  the  "  National  Federation 
of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers," 
with  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  of  this  city. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
constituted  last  year,  as  President,  sup- 
ported by  eleven  Vice-Presidents  and  an 
Executive  Board  of  thirty  members.  A 
majority  of  these  are  well-known  names. 
The  part  of  the  country  they  represent 
extends  from  Boston  to  Kansas  City,  and 
as  far  south  as  Washington.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Federation,  as  declared  by 
its  Constitution,  is  "  to  secure  co-operation 
among  churches  and  Christian  workers 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  more 
effective  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Its  inclusiveness 
is  evinced  by  the  provision  that  "any 
ecclesiastical  body,  or  any  federative  or- 
ganization existing  for  religious  or  moral 
purposes,  may,  on  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  send  delegates  to  this  body." 
Likewise,  "  any  local  church,"  and  "  any 
individual  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  this  organization,"  may  become  a  mem- 
ber by  paying  a«  annual  subscription. 
The  addresses  and  discussions  before  the 
Conference  occupied  two  full  days.  The 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  federation 


movement  were  the  prominent  theme. 
Among  various  noteworthy  utterances  were 
those  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  upon  "The 
Next  Great  Revival."  Of  the  two  funda- 
mental requirements  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  the  Church  has  thus  far  emphasized 
the  first — the  love  of  God.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  her  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  second 
— the  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  one's  selL 
When  the  social  aspects  of  Christianity 
are  thus  insisted  on,  said  he,  the  next 
great  revival  will  come. 


Nonconformist  Federation 


A  decade  ago  a 
movement  began  in 
England  which  has  considerably  changed 
the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  life  there. 
We  refer  to  the  so-called  Grindelwald 
Conferences.  Their  purpose  was  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  union  of  British 
Protestant  Christendom.  While  the  ideal 
of  a  working  union  with  the  Established 
Church  in  England  was  unfortunately  not 
realized,  it  was  found  entirely  possible  to 
federate  for  practical  purposes  the  Evan- 
gelical Free  Churches.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  "  free  "  in  this  connection  is  that 
these  churches  have  no  connection  with 
the  State.  As  far  as  membership  is  con- 
cerned. Nonconformists  are  about  as  strong 
as  is  the  Establishment,  which  embraces 
nearly  two  million  communicants ;  while 
in  the  number  of  Sunday-school  teachers 
an  d  scholars  they  are  stronger.  A  Church 
Congress  on  a  Nonconformist  basis  was 
organized  in  1892  by  those  who  had  long 
recognized  the  necessity  for  a  greater 
mutual  intimacy  on  the  part  of  the  free 
bodies.  At  the  second  Congress  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  basis  of  further 
Congresses  should  be  denominational  or 
territorial  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter 
form.  Hence,  representatives  now  attend 
the  Congresses,  not  as  Presbyterians  or 
Congregationalists  or  Baptists  or  Method- 
ists or  Friends  or  Salvation  Army  adher- 
ents, but  simply  as  evangelical  Free  Church- 
men. The  geographical  areas  usually 
include  the  churches  of  towns  and  villages 
within  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
the  local  council  consists  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  Free  Churches  within 
these  areas.  The  objects  of  the  six  hun- 
dred local  councils  are :  (1)  To  cultivate 
closer  organization  in  united  evangelistic 
work ;  (2)  to  consider  questions  relating 
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to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  County  councils  are 
links  between  the  local  councils  and  the 
National  Council.  The  objects  of  all  these 
bodies  are  practically  the  same.  At  pres- 
ent the  National  Council  is  considering 
the  desirableness  of  placing  a  resident  Free 
Church  minister  in  every  rural  district. 


Arrangements  have 

^-**S:;;S"n',?:^^Sr  been  made  for  a 
jomt  meetmg  m  the 
spring  of  English  Baptists  and  Independ- 
ents, or,  as  we  say,  Congregationalists. 
The  fact  carries  with  it  a  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  union  of  these  two,  the 
chief  representatives  in  England,  as  in 
this  country,  of  the  Congregational  polity. 
The  conditions  for  this  are  much  more 
favorable  in  England  than  here,  the  com- 
munion-table in  the  Baptist  churches  there 
not  being  fenced  so  strictly  as  here  against 
persons  baptized  otherwise  .than  by  im- 
mersion. Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  a  leader  in 
the  Congregational  churches,  has  set  forth 
in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  "  Christian 
World  "  the  need  of  mutual  concessions 
in  order  to  union.  He  is  ready  to  con- 
cede, with  disinterested  scholars,  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  no  trace  of  infant 
baptism,  but  only  points  of  attachment  for 
the  practice  of  it  to  spring  from.  On  the 
other  side,  he  thinks  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  New  Testament  practice,  after 
Christian  missions  have  produced  a  settled 
Christian  community,  is  not  as  unchange- 
able as  New  Testament  principle.  He 
claims  that  "  a  baptism  unto  faith  accords 
with  the  Sacramental  Word,  and  meets 
one  aspect  of  the  mind  and  work  of  Christ, 
no  less  than  a  baptism  upon  faith  meets 
another."  Is  it  impossible,  he  asks,  to 
grant  that  each  form  needs  the  other's 
truth  to  correct  the  falsehood  of  their  ex- 
tremes in  R^enerationism  and  Individual- 
ism ?  The  only  ground  on  which  further 
approximation  of  the  two  bodies  seems 
to  him  possible  is  the  acknowledgment 
that  "both  are  right."  Such  a  discus- 
sion has  the  more  significance  among 
British  Baptists  as  they  are  more  ripe  for 
it  than  American  Baptists,  and  in  an 
already  closer  fellowship  with  their  Con- 
gr^ational  brethren.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  1891,  when  the  proposal  was 
made  by  British  Congregationalists  that 


Baptists  should  be  included  in  the  next 
International  Congregational  Council. 
The  union  of  these  two  Congregational 
bodies,  divided  now,  as  one  might  say, 
only  by  a  drop  of  water,  cannot  be  very 
far  away,  when  leading  men  on  both  sides 
are  earnestly  desirous  of  effecting  it. 


The  McAU  Mi..ion  Nearly  thirty  years  ago 
the  Rev.  Robert  McAll, 
a  Scotchman,  opened  a  religious  mission 
in  Paris.  Following  the  German  occupa- 
tion of  the  French  capital^  the  Commune 
was  then  doing  its  devastating  work,  and 
society  was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  courage- 
ous efforts  of  Mr.  McAll  resulted,  not  only 
in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  in 
the  upbuilding  of  society.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  first  service  conducted  by  Mr. 
McAll  was  reproduced  last  week  in  a 
commemorative  service  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sanders, 
the  pastor  of  that  church,  read  the  same 
Scripture  lesson  that  Mr.  McAll  read  in 
1872  in  Paris.  The  same  hymns  that 
were  sung  on  that  occasion  were  sung 
last  week  by  the  choir  of  L'figlise  du 
Saint  Esprit,  the  French  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Parkhurst,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  McAll  Mission,  presided, 
and  gave  a  review  of  the  Paris  work. 
The  expression  "  Paris  work "  is  no 
longer  applicable,  however,  to  this  Mis- 
sion. In  many  parts  of  France  the  Mis- 
sion now  supports  institutions  for  young 
men  and  women,  dispensaries,  motheis' 
meetings,  daily  Gospel  meetings,  and 
Bible  schools  for  children.  Last  year 
the  running  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  seventy-nine  stations  were 
about  sixty-three  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  a  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  sta- 
tions and  in  the  cost  of  their  support. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  public  assistance,  many 
stations  have  had  to  be  closed.  Seven 
years  ago  the  Mission  supported  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  eighty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. During  the  coming  year  an  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
Mission  up  to  its  highest  mark,  both  in 
the  number  of  stations  and  in  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  received. 
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Outdoor  Oymnasiumt 


The  Outdoor  Recrea- 


tion League  of  this 
city  has  just  issued  a  little  pamphlet  which 
reproduces  a  collection  of  photographs 
showing  the  waste  places  it  has  reclaimed, 
and  the  playground  scenes  now  to  be  wit- 
nessed upon  tl^em.  If  a  manufacturing 
druggist  could  issue  an  equally  striking 
pamphlet  showing  the  condition  of  patients 
before  and  after  treatment,  a  private  for- 
tune would  be  assured;  and  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  this  pamphlet  will  bring 
corresponding  returns  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  League,  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps-Stokes,  47 
Cedar  Street  The  League  began  its 
work  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  established  its  first  open-air 
gymnasium  and  playground  in  the  tene- 
ment-house district  on  West  Fifty-third 
Street  The  ground  occupied  is  a  natu- 
rally beautiful  site  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  barrels 
which  had  made  it  an  eyesore,  and  the 
establishment  of  seesaws,  sand-piles,  and 
swings,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  equip- 
ment of  a  gymnasium  for  older  boys,  soon 
turned  it  into  an  attractive  playground, 
which  from  the  start  was  constantly  full  of 
children.  The  success  of  this  playground, 
which  accommodated  about  five  hundred 
children,  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of 
two  other  small  ones,  and  later  to  the 
fitting  up  of  a  large  outdoor  gymnasium 
on  the  lower  East  Side  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Seward  Park.  This  park  was 
formerly  covered  with  rookeries,  which 
were  demolished  by  order  of  the  public 
authorities  because  unfit  for  habitation. 
For  some  time  the  land  remained  a 
waste,  just  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
contractors,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
the  League  a  part  of  it  has  been  turned 
into  a  playground,  in  which  three  gym- 
nasium instructors  and  two  kindergart- 
ners,  besides  one  or  two  other  attendants, 
are  employed  in  looking  after  the  children 
who  throng  the  place.  Counting  the 
spectators  who  watch  the  games  from  the 
street,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  twenty 
thousand  people  are  frequently  entertained 
by  the  playground.  The  League  has  con- 
stantly urged  upon  the  public  authorities 
the  desirability  of  public  recreation-places 
of  this  sort,  and  its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion are  meeting  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  But  the  burden  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  is  for  the  present  falling 


upon  public-spirited  individuals,  and  costs 
upward  of  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  few  who  have  met  these  expenses 
desire  the  help  of  the  larger  public  who 
believe  in  the  moral  value  of  healthful 
recreation-places  in  the  crowded  districts 
and  would  restore  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  the  "  natural  rights  "  of  childhood 
which  the  concentration  of  population  has 
well-nigh  denied. 


Preserving  the  Tree.    ^^P^^^  ''""^^l^}^  ^^''^' 

ly   awakened  m    tree- 
preservation    finds    encouragement    and 
stimulus    in    the    reports    of    the    suc- 
cessful working  of  the  new  tree-warden 
law  in  Massachusetts — a  new  law  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  codification  and  revision 
of  previous  statutes.     Under  the  present 
law  the  election  of  a  tree-warden  by  each 
town  is  obligatory,  whereas  previously  such 
election  was  permissive.     It  is  stated  that 
in  the  year  since  the  law  has  been  in  force 
only  one  town  has  failed  to  elect  a  tree- 
warden  in  compliance  with  the  statute.    To 
the  tree- warden  are  committed  the  care 
and  control  of  all  public  sh^ade-trees  in  the 
town,  except  those  under  the  care  and 
control  of  a  park  commission.     He  is  to 
expend  all  funds  for  the  setting  out  and 
maintenance  of  such  trees,  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  their  protection  and  pres- 
ervation, to  enforce  these  regulations  by 
fines  not  to  exceed  $20  in  any  one  case, 
and  his  regulations,  when  approved  by  the 
selectmen,  are  to  have  the  force  of  by-laws. 
The  extent  of  the  tree-warden's  authority 
is  seen  from  the  language  of  the  statute: 
"  All  trees  within  the  limits  of  any  public 
way  shall  be  deemed  public  shade  trees." 
This,  however,  applies  to  towns  and  not 
to   cities,   where    the    previous    statute, 
requiring  that  trees  in  the  highway,  to  be 
protected,  be  spiked  with  the  letter  "  M," 
still  obtains.      No  public  shade-tree,  un- 
less outside  the  residential  limits  of  the 
town,  can  be  cut  or  removed  by  the  tree- 
warden  without  a  public  hearing  after  due 
notice  given.     A  fine  of  fifty  dollars  is  the 
penalty  imposed  for  posting  an  advertise- 
ment or  notice  on  a  tree  in  a  public  high- 
way; while  for  wantonly  injuring,  defac- 
ing, or  destroying  such  a   tree  the  fine 
ranges  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
one-half  to  go  to  the  complainant  and  one- 
half  to  the  town.    An  illustration  of  the 
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extent  ol  c^lre  taken  against  p6sslble  care- 
lessness, in  restriction  of  what  has  come 
to  be  regarded  in  this  country  as  an 
almost  immemorial  right,  is  this  para- 
graph in  the  public  notice  of  one  tree- 
warden  :  "  The  owners  of  land  abutting 
on  the  highway,  and  all  other  persons, 
are  cautioned  against  the  burning  of 
brush  by  the  roadside  without  first  remov- 
ing the  brush  such  a  distance  from  trees 
as  not  to  endanger  them  in  any  manner." 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  is  made  one  duty  of  the  tree- 
warden  to  remove  advertisements  from 
public  shade-trees.  Under  the  old  law, 
as  stated  recently  in  The  Outlook,  such 
advertisements  could  be  abated  as  nui- 
sances unless  authorized  by  the  abutting 
property  owner.  The  activity  of  village 
improvement  societies  in  some  localities, 
and  the  stand  taken  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Commission  in  forbidding 
such  advertising  along  any  State  road, 
admirably  prepared  the  way  for  this  latest 
advance,  that  of  holding  a  specified  road 
official  responsible  for  the  Hisfigurement 

The  John.  Hcpki«i.Univefity  Fnends  of  ed- 
ucation every- 
where will  rejoice  in  the  announcement 
that  several  gentlemen  have  offered  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  a  magnificent 
piece  of  property  in  the  environs  of  Balti- 
more, which  is  said  to  be  worth  not  less 
than  one  million  dollars,  on  condition  that 
one  million  dollars  shall  be  raised  by  the 
University  as  an  endowment  fund.  Those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  declare 
that  there  will  be  very  little  trouble  in 
raising  this  sum,  and  so  securing  this 
magnificent  gift  Eventually  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  removed  to  the  new  site, 
but  no  time-limit  will  be  fixed,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable 
opportunity.  The  new  siteis  very  advan- 
tageous from  many  points  of  view;  it  is 
accessible;  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
athletic  sports ;  there  will  be  ample  room 
for  all  possible  needs  of  the  University 
for  all  time  to  come,  with  space  for  botani- 
cal gardens ;  the  property  is  free  from 
objectionable  surroundings,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so ;  and  the  natural  drainage  is 
excellent.  It  includes  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  great  gift,  and  the  enthusiasm 


with  which  the  friends  of  the  University 
have  set  about  meeting  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  offered,  have  shown 
in  a  very  striking  way  the  zeal  of  the 
students  and  the  strong  hold  which  the 
University  has  secured  upon  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Gilman^s  resignation, 
which  ^'\\\  take  effect  on  the  22d  of  the 
present  month,  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  piece  of  good  fortune.  The  gift 
comes,  however,  as  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  skill  and  breadth  of  spirit  which 
have  characterized  his  administration  of 
the  University  from  the  start.  He  has 
given  it  a  position  which  entitles  it  to  the 
most  generous  support  of  all  those  who 
care  for  higher  education  in  America. 


The  Report  on  Hexing 


The  Committee  of  the 


House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  been  investigating  the 
general  subject  of  hazing  and  brutality  at 
West  Point  has  reported  a  bill  ordering 
the  Superintendent  to  dismiss  without 
possibility  of  reinstatement  any  cadet 
hereafter  found  to  have  engaged,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  fighting, "  bracing,"  or  urg- 
ing a  cadet  to  eat  or  drink  anything  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  or  annoying  him. 
The  Committee  finds  that  the  deaths  of 
Booz  and  Breth  were  not  caused,  at  least 
directly,  by  hazing ;  that  the  general  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  the  cadets  is  good» 
and  that  hazing  has  been  partly  abolished 
the  last  year.  But  it  also  appears,  the 
report  says,  that  in  the  near  past  shocking 
brutalities  have  occurred ;  that  three  men 
have  been  hazed  into  convulsions,  others 
until  they  fainted,  others  until  they  were 
sick ;  that  the  system  of  calling  a  fourth- 
class  man  out  to  fight  to  a  finish  (a  crime 
under  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States)  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  fourth-class  man 
no  chance  of  winning,  and  is  deliberately 
planned  to  punish  him  for  lack  of  tradi- 
tional obedience  to  upper-class  men,  by 
making  him  fight  a  more  skilled  opponent 
until  he  becomes  insensible  or  absolutely 
unable  to  continue  the  fight;  that  even 
the  usual  provision  in  professional  prize* 
fights,  that  a  loser  may  throw  up  the  sponge, 
is  not  allowed  at  West  Point ;  that  about 
one  hundred  ways  of  physically  distress- 
ing or  mentally  harassing  new  cadets  have 
tem  named  by  witnesses ;  that  the  sys- 
been  of  hazing  has  grown  immensely  in 
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elaborateness  and  viciousness  as  com- 
pared with  the  practices  of  a  generation 
ago ;  that  the  number  of  officers  respon- 
sible for  discipline  is  altogether  too  small. 
Public  opinion  will  sustain  the  Committee 
in  declaring  that  reform  is  necessary. 
The  action  of  all  the  present  classes  at 
West  Point  taken  recently  through  their 
class  officers  in  pledging  themselves  not 
to  engage  in  hazing  will  go  far  to  make 
permanent  reform  possible. 


Congressional  Inaction 

Congress  has  thus  far  not  indicated 
any  intention  to  act  upon  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Filipino  Commission  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  archipelago.  We  find  our- 
selves entirely  unable  to  conceive  any  just 
or  rational  excuse  for  this  Congressional 
inaction.  Not  even  any  so-called  anti- 
imperialist,  not  even  Senator  Hoar  or 
Senator  Bacon,  appears  to  care  whether 
the  Filipinos  have  civil  government  or 
not.  Senator  Spooner  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  either  House,  so  far  as  we  recall, 
who  has  made  any  attempt  to  substitute 
civil  for  military  law  in  the  islands,  and 
Senator  Spooner  alone  is  powerless  to  ac- 
complish this  just  and  righteous  result. 
Congress  need  not  wait  for  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  wise  at  once  to  assure  to  the 
Filipinos  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  that  they 
may  know,  whatever  that  decision,  that 
those  rights  are  secured  to  them  gladly, 
not  grudgingly  and  of  necessity;  by  the 
free  will  of  the  Nation,  not  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  recall  to  our  readers  a  little 
recent  history. 

In  January,  1899,  the  President  commis- 
sioned five  gentlemen,  two  military  officers 
already  in  the  archipelago  and  three  ci- 
vilians sent  out  from  the  United  States, 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  there  and 
to  report  the  facts  and  their  recommenda- 
tions thereon.  This  Commission  was 
composed  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby, 
General  Otis,  and  Admiral  Dewey.  They 
all  joined  in  a  report  to  the  President,  and 
indirectly  to  the  people  of  the  Unite.;! 
States,  in  which  they  declared  that  the 


immediate  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  certain  portions  of  the  archipelago 
was  then  entirely  practicable,  and  united 
in  urging  it  as  of  the  first  importance. 
We  quote  from  their  report : 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the 
difficult  problem  we  have  undertaken  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  perfect  coincidence  between 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  me  one  hand,  and  the  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  the  Filipinos  on  the  other.  The 
very  thing  they  yearn  for  is  what  of  all  others 
our  Government  will  naturally  desire  to  give 
them — religious  liberty,  fundamental  personal 
rights,  and  the  largest  practicable  measure  of 
home  rule. 

The  Commission  recommend  that  in  all 
parts  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands  where 
American  occupation  is  effective  this  scheme 
of  civil  government  be  put  in  operarion  where 
practicaole  as  soon  as  possible,  though  with 
the  retention  in  every  case  of  such  military 
forces  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  civil  communities  thus  organ- 
ized. And  as  American  authority  is  extended 
over  the  remaining  districts,  islands,  and  peo- 
ples of  the  archipelago,  there  should  be  a  cor- 
responding extension  of  civil  government,  until 
all  the  civilized  peoples  of  Luzon,  the  Visayan 
Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Mindanao  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  territorial  administration. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  all  the  islands  before 
giving  civil  government  and  local  home  rule 
to  such  as  are  at  peace  and  fit  for  it.  Consid- 
ering the  varieties  of  the  peoples  and  the 
friendliness  of  most  of  them  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  impolitic 
to  treat  them  all  alike  as  unworthy  of  civil 
government ;  and  looking  to  the  pacificadon 
of  those  still  hostile,  the  Commission  believes 
that  no  instrumentality'  would  be  so  effective 
to  that  end  as  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  communities  which  are  already 
friendly,    (pp.  118-119.) 

However  accomplished,  the  separation  of 
the  civil  government  from  the  military  com- 
mand wherever  practicable  throughout  all 
parts  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands  as 
soon  as  they  come  under  the  American  flag  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  a  most 
urgent  desideratum,  and  would  have  most 
beneficial  results  throughout  the  entire  archi- 
pelago,   (p.  119.) 

And  in  a  summary  of  final  recommen- 
dations (on  page  121)  the  immediate 
establishment  of  civil  government  w^as 
again  urged  in  the  following  terms : 

Congress  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  provide  for  die  Philippines  the  form  of 
government  herein  recommended,  or  another 
equally  liberal  and  beneficent. 

From  this  report  it  would  seem  that  the 
hostility  of  the  Filipinos  is  less  to  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  than  it  is  to  military  rule. 
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Their  "  ardent  passion  **  is,  or  at  least 
was,  not  so  much  for  national  independ- 
ence as  for  a  local  self-government.  They 
can  never  be  satisfied,  said  this  Commis- 
sion, "  as  long  as  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States  is  in  supreme  control, 
for  it  is  an  axiom  with  all  Filipinos — an 
axiom  learned  of  bitter  experience  and  not 
merely  derived  from  the  political  wisdom 
of  mankind — that  there  is  no  genuine 
freedom  where  the  military  power  is  not 
subordinated  to  the  civil."  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  although  drawn  by  Dr. 
Schurman,  this  report  was  subscribed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
respectively,  so  that  civil  and  military 
authorities  combined  in  representing  the 
immediate  establishment  of  civil  authority 
as  of  the  greatest  importance.  No  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  by  Congress  to  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission.  A 
new  Commission  was  sent  out.  It  re-exam- 
ined the  question,  reinvestigated  the  whole 
field,  and  reaffirmed  the  conclusion  of  the 
Schurman  Commission  that  the  immediate 
establishment  of  civil  government  is  the 
first  necessity  in  the  islands.  Only  Con- 
gress can  establish  such  civil  government ; 
the  President  has  no  power  to  do  so  with- 
out specific  authority  from  Congress. 
The  report  of  the  Taft  Commission  has 
been  laid  by  him  before  Congress;  the 
substance  of  it  was  laid  before  our  readers 
in  The  Outlook  of  week  before  last;  it 
has  the  explicit  approval  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  President;  and  still 
Congress  takes  no  action ;  and  so^ simple 
a  bill  as  one  authorizing  the  President  to 
establish  civil  government  in  his  discretion, 
*'  wherever  practicable,"  is  pushed  almost 
contemptuously  aside,  as  of  insignificant 
importance,  to  make  room  for  a  prolonged 
discussion  of  a  measure  which  in  its  best 
aspects  proposes  only  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  its  worst 
aspects  to  the  wealth  of  half  a  dozen  cor- 
porations. And  not  even  the  most  intense 
anti-imperialist  in  either  Senate  or  House 
protests.  We  cannot  comprehend  this 
extraordinary  Congressional  apathy.  If 
Congress  does  not  see  fit  directly  to  lay 
down  by  law  the  provisions  under  which  a 
civil  government  is  to  be  established  in 
the  Philippines,  it  can  at  least  give  the 
President  its  authority  to  act  This  might 
be  accomplished  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Arq;iy  Bill  offered  last  week 
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by  Senator  Spooner. 
reads  as  follows ; 

That  all  military,  civil,  and  iudicial  powers 
necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands 
acquired  from  Spain  by  the  treaties  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  tenth  day  of  December.  1898, 
and  at  Washington  on  the  seventh  a  ay  of 
November,  1900,  shall,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  be  vested  in  such  person 
and  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  direct,  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  and  for  the  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
religion,  provided  that  all  franchises  granted 
under  the  authority  hereof  shall  contain  a 
reservation  of  the  right  to  alter  or  repeal  the 
same. 

Justice  to  the  Filipinos,  the  interest  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  future  of 
the  Republican  party  unite  to  demand 
immediate  action  by  Congress  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Schurman  and 
Taft  Commissions. 

Justice  to  the  Filipino  demands  Con- 
gressional action.  We  have  a  right  in  the 
Philippines  only  because  on  us  rests  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining there  a  government  which  will 
protect  persons  and  property  and  main- 
tain order.  Our  military  and  civil  author- 
ities have  concurred  in  urging  Congress, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  to  organize  at  once 
a  civil  government  If  we  cannot  do  this, 
we  have  no  business  in  the  islands  at  all. 
Any  government  is  better  than  no  govern- 
ment ;  any  free  government  is  better  than 
a  military  despotism  maintained  after  the 
necessity  for  it  no  longer  exists.  But  in 
the  Philippines  we  are  maintaining  a 
military  government  when  the  necessity 
for  it  no  longer  exists.  If  we  cannot  give 
to  this  people  what  they  have  a  right  to 
demand,  a  civil  government  in  the  locali- 
ties in  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  our  official  Commissions,  they  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  we  ought  to  sail  away  and 
leave  them  to  form  a  government  of  their 
own,  or  transfer  our  responsibilities  to 
some  power  competent  to  fulfill  them. 

The  interests  of  the  American  people 
demand  Congressional  action.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  needless  war  in  the  Philippines 
is  far  greater  than  the  possible  profits 
from  a  subsidized  shipping.  And  the  war 
in  the  Philippines  is  needless  if  it  can  be 
stopped  by  providing  the  people  with  a 
civil  government.  That  this  would  in- 
stantly end  all  guerrilla  warfare  no  one 
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Supposes.  That  it  would  initiate  the  end- 
ing of  such  warfare  is  affirmed  by  those 
most  competent  to  know.  Certainly  the 
^periment  is  worth  trying.  The  Schur- 
tnan  Commission  believe  that  the  "  intense 
passion  "  of  the  Filipinos  is  for  civil  gov* 
ernment  Such  a  government  ought  to 
be  granted  at  once.  We  shall  soon  there- 
after know  how  much  passion  there  is  for 
national  independence.  Our  belief  is  that 
there  is  very  little  such  passion,  unless 
it  has  been  created  by  our  failure  to 
fulfill  our  own  duties  so  clearly  put  before 
us  by  our  own  representatives. 

It  is  possible,  if  the  party  leaders  in 
Congress  will  heed  neither  the  claims  of 
justice  nor  those  of  public  interest,  that 
they  may  consider  the  prospects  of  the 
Republican  party ;  and  by  their  present 
course  they  are  imperiling  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  at  the  next  election. 
If  anything  could  revive  the  Bryan  Democ- 
racy, and  even  call  back  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self to  his  position  of  lost  leadership  in 
the  party,  it  would  be  the  refusal  of  a 
Republican  Congress  to  grant  the  just 
demands  of  the  Filipinos,  formulated  and 
urged  upon  Congress  by  a  Republican 
President  and  Republican  Commissioners. 
The  American  people  may  be  roughly 
divided  on  the  Philippiqe  issue  into  three 
parties :  a  very  small  party  who  believe 
in  national  independence  and  universal 
suffrage  as  abstract  and  absolute  rights, 
and  who  wish  to  see  Aem  maintained, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  apparent 
results  to  the  community ;  a  small  but 
commercially  influential  party  who  desire 
to  possess  the  Philippines  for  purposes  of 
exploitation ;  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, who  believe  that  destiny  drove  us 
into  the  Philippines  and  that  duty  de- 
mands that  we  remain  there  until  peace 
and  order  are  restored  and  justice  and 
law,  and  liberty  founded  thereon,  are  estab- 
lished. Let  this  overwhelming  majority 
once  be  convinced  that  the  Republican 
party  is  controlled  by  men  who  desire  to 
remain  in  the  Philippines  for  commercial 
exploitation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing law  and  liberty,  and  its  power 
will  be  taken  out  of  its  hands  and  trans- 
ferred to  leaders  worthier  to  administer 
it.  The  Americans  are  not  doctrinaires  ; 
but  neither  are  they  imperialists.  They 
have  a  decided  antipathy  to  military  rule, 
whether  for  themselves  or  for  others  ;  they 


have  no  desire  for  war,  least  of  all  for  a 
desultory  warfare  carried  on  against  guer- 
rilla bands,  with  no  glory  to  be  won  and 
no  results  to  be  achieved.  Do  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congress  realize  that  in 
the  last  Presidential  election  Mr.  McKinley 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  less  than  850,- 
000  out  of  a  popular  vote  of  14,000,000: 
and  that  a  change  of  but  little  more  than 
400,000  votes  from  one  side  to  the  other 
would  have  reversed  the  popular  result 
and  might  have  reversed  the  electoral 
result  ?  There  are  many  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  men  in  America  who 
voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  and  who  still 
believe  in  him,  who  are  growing  impatient 
of  a  Congress  which  will  neither  give  to 
the  Filipinos  that  civil  government  which 
they  demand  nor  authorize  the  President 
to  give  it  to  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  demand  is  justified  as  rational  and 
just  by  two  Commissions  of  eminent 
Americans  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  our  military  as  well  as  by  our  civil 
representatives  in  the  Philippines,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  by  the  President 
himself.  There  are  many  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  Republican  voters  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  that,  if  Congress 
does  not  act  on  this  recommendation 
before  the  fourth  of  March,  it  will  be 
called  together  in  an  extra  session  to  take 
such  action. 

To    a   Person    Sitting    in 
Darkness 

Mark  Twain's  article  in  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  entitled  "  To  the  Per- 
son Sitting  in  Darkness,"  will  amuse  the 
general  reader,  and  confirm  in  opinions 
already  formed  those  who  believe  that  the 
course  of  America  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  China  has  been  indefensible;  but  it 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  opinion  of  the 
fairly  informed,  unprejudiced,  and  inde- 
pendently thoughtful  student  of  current 
problems.  It  is  constructed  upon  a  very 
simple  theory,  namely,  that  a  satirist  has 
the  rights  of  a  caricaturist,  and  may  for 
the  sake  of  his  satire  disregard  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  by  which  more  serious 
writers  suppose  themselves  bound.  A 
single  sample  illustration  may  serve  to 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  entire  article. 
Mr.  Clemens    (Mark    Twain)    quotes  at 
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length  a  report  purporting  to  come  from 
China  respecting  an  excursion  of  a  mis- 
sionary, Dr.  Ament  by  name,  into  the 
interior  of  China  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting indemnities  for  damages  done  by 
the  Boxers  to  Chinese  Christians.  This 
anonymous  report  Mr.  Clemens  accepts 
as  proved,  puts  .the  worst  possible  con- 
struction upon  it,  and  proceeds  to  hold 
up  Dr.  Ament  to  the  most  unmitigated 
scorn  as  a  champion  looter  and  oppressor 
of  the  poor.  In  law  it  is  assumed  that 
every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  is  entitled 
to  know  his  accuser  and  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defense.  Mr.  Clemens  sets  these 
fundamental  principles  aside,  and  con- 
demns Dr.  Ament  without  giving  him  a 
hearing  or  inquiring  as  to  the  facts  from 
the  Missionary  Board,  which  might  be 
presumed  to  know  something  about  him, 
and  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
character  or  person  of  the  anonymous 
accuser.  In  the  same  spirit  he  bases  a 
general  condemnation  of  American  sol- 
diers in  the  PhiUppines  upon  a  newspaper 
report  in  a  Western  paper  of  what  purports 
to  be  a  letter  by  a  soldier  boy  to  his 
mother;  possibly  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
abundant  evidence  that  similar  letters 
have  been  written  home  by  irresponsible 
letter-writers  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  exciting  the  sensations  of  the 
credulous. 

Regarding  the  charges  against  Dr. 
Ament,  the  American  Board,  since  Mr. 
Clemens's  article  was  written,  has  pub- 
lished an  oflficial  statement  of  the  facts, 
from  which  we  quote : 

According  to  Chinese  custom  each  village 
is  accountable  for  all  damage  done  within  its 
limits,  and  under  the  patriarchal  system  the 
villagers  are  responsible,  whether  the  violence 
is  committed  with  their  connivance  or  because 
their  authority  and  power  is  overridden  by  the 
mob.  The  missionaries,  therefore,  went  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  villages  and  asked  that 
reparation  be  made.  The  justice  of  the  case 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  missionary 
made  the  task  easy ;  obligations  were  readily 
acknowledged  and  paid,  and  in  some  instances 
reparation  was  voluntarily  offered  before  any 
demand  or  even  visit  was  made. 

This  reparation  was  not  to  the  missionaries 
but  to  the  Chinese  Christians  who  had  been 
plundered  and  whose  homes  had  in  sofhe 
instances  been  destroyed.  We  should 
have  thought  that  this  simple  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  justice  of  the  Chinese,  enforced 


by  their  own  patriarchal  customs,  was  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  Christian  method 
of  seeking  redress  for  wrong,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  practical 
efficacy  of  Christ's  method.  Mr.  Clemens 
appears  to  us  in  this  case  to  have  violated 
the  principle  of  essential  justice  which, 
with  characteristic  humor,  he  has  thus 
stated  in  one  of  his  stories : 

I  have  no  special  regard  for  Satan ;  but  I 
can  at  least  claim  that  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  him.  It  may  even  be  that  1  lean  a 
little  his  way  on  account  of  his  not  having  a 
fair  show.  All  religions  issue  bibles  against 
him,  and  say  the  most  irreligious  things  about 
him,  but  we  never  hear  his  side.  We  have 
none  but  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
and  yet  we  have  rendered  the  verclict.  To  my 
mind  this  is  irregular.  It  is  un-English ;  it  is 
un-American  ;  it  is  French. 

Most  Americans  will  think  that  American 
soldiers  and  Christian  missionaries  are  as 
much  entitled  as  Satan  not  to  be  con- 
demned without  a  hearing. 


Ship  Subsidies  Abroad 

When  all  other  arguments  for  the  Sub- 
sidy Bill  fail,  it  is  the  custom  of  its  advo- 
cates to  say  that  other  nations  subsidize 
their  shipping,  and  therefore  we  must  do 
the  same.  It  may  not  seem  just,  some 
admit,  to  tax  other  industries  in  this 
country  in  order  to  grant  nine  millions  a 
year  to  ship-owners,  but  when  other 
nations  subsidize  their  ship-owners,  we 
must  subsidize  ours  in  order  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance. 

The  argument  is  the  most  plausible  one 
offered,  because  the  opponents  of  sub- 
sidies believe  in  an  equal  chance  for  all 
industries,  and  if  subsidies  were  neces- 
sary to  give  ship-owners  an  equal  chance, 
the  common  sense  of  justice  would  plead 
in  their  favor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  argument  is  sound  neither  in  its 
premise  nor  its  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  true  that  other  nations  give 
their  ship-owners  such  subsidies  as  are 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill.  In  the 
second  place,  if  they  were  guilty  of  such 
folly  and  wrong,  it  would  not  be  our  duty 
or  interest  to  imitate  them,  and  thus  make 
the  abuse  international  arid  perpetual. 
The  only  practical  way  to  secure  our  ship- 
owners an  equal  chance  would  be  by  an 
additional  tariff  upon  goods  carried  in  for- 
eign subsidized  ships.    In  this  way  the  sub- 
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sidies  paid  by  foreign  nations  would  go 
to  fill  our  Treasury,  if  the  subsidized 
ships  continued  to  compete  with  our  own. 
This  has  prov^J^o  be  the  only  practical 
way  of  forcing  other  nations  to  abandon 
subsidy  and  bounty  policies.  It  costs 
nothing  to  the  treasury  of  the  nation  im- 
posing the  countervailing  duty,  and  it 
assures  to  our  shippers  the  "equal 
chance  "  to  which  they  have  a  right 

This  simple  method,  however,  of  meet- 
ing the  evil  of  foreign  subsidies  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  promoters  of  the 
pending  bill,  because  they  know  that  the 
competition  of  subsidized  ships  amounts 
to  nothing,  and  the  only  competition  they 
fear  is  that  of  the  ships  which  are  not 
subsidized.  England  is  the  nation  whose 
competition  is  most  feared,  and  England 
is  the  nation  which  grants  the  fewest  sub- 
sidies. During  the  present  debate  in  Con- 
gress the  opponents  of  subsidies  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  only  about  three  per 
cent,  of  the  English  merchant  marine 
receives  any  subsidies  whatever,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  the  statement  has  not 
been  contradicted.  According  to  a  care- 
fully prepared  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  "Journal  of  Political  Economy," 
written  by  Professor  McVay,  of  Minnesota 
University,  the  subsidies  granted  in  Eng- 
land are  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  and 
for  auxiliary  cruisers  available  for  the  navy. 
The  aggregate  of  these  subsidies  is  but 
$4,070,000,  and  of  this  sum  all  but  $243,000 
is  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  The  Ger- 
man subsidies  are  more  serious,  because 
they  are  in  the  main  really  granted  to  the 
merchant  marine  without  any  correspond- 
ing service  to  the  government.  But  even 
here  the  subsidies  are  in  part  political 
(paid  to  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  German  colonies),  and  their  aggre- 
gate, including  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing the  foreign  mails,  is  but  $1,894,000,  or 
barely  a  fifth  of  the  subsidy  proposed  in 
the  i^ending  bill.  Furthermore,  several 
of  tlie  most  successful  German  lines, 
including  the  Hamburg-American,  like 
the  great  body  of  the  most  successful 
English  lines,  receive  no  subsidy  what- 
ever. It  is  only  France  which  pursues  a 
subsidy  policy  at  all  analogous  to  that 
urged  in  the  United  States.  France  in 
1899  paid  $7,632,000  in  subsidies,  but 
Franoe  is  the  European  nation  whose 
merchant  marine  has  most  conspicuously 


languished.  It  entered  upon  its  subsidy 
policy  in  1881,  but  the  policy  has  utterly 
failed  to  build  up  French  shipping.  As 
time  has  gone  on  the  French  ship-owners 
have  claimed  to  need  larger  subsidies  in- 
stead of  less,  and  the  experience  of  France, 
instead  of  inviting  imitation,  is  a  warning 
that  the  granting  of  subi>Idres  pauperizes 
instead  of  strengthening  the  industries 
subsidized.  A  century  ago  A  dam  Smith 
remarked  that  the  English  suob.ci^i^i.  ':o 
fishing  vessels  resulted  in  vessels  being 
fitted  out  "  not  to  catch  fish  but  to  catch 
subsidies,"  and  the  effect  of  similar  subsi- 
dies ever  since  has  been  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  receiving  them  to  the 
business  of  getting  money  by  lobbying, 
and  away  from  the  business  of  getting 
money  by  improving  their  service.  In 
short,  the  subsidies  granted  abroad,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  an  argument  in  favor 
of  granting  subsidies  here,  furnish  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  it. 


A  Great  Court 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  last 
year  of  the  last  century  was  overshadowed 
by  three  wars,  or  by  the  remnants  of  three 
wars,  in  China,  South   Africa,    and   the 
Philippines,  it  remains  true  that  there  has 
been  an  immense  advance  in  public  sen- 
timent   in    regard  to  war,  and  that  the 
parallelism  between  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  has  been  drawn  in  some  quarters, 
is  wholly  misleading.     One  of  the  most 
significant  and   encouraging  facts  about 
the  recent  wars  has  been,  either  the  organ- 
ization of  a  strong  party   in    opposition 
in  the  countries  which  have  waged  the 
wars,  or  a  most  searching  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  these   wars.     The  time  has 
come  when  no  country  of  the  first  rank 
can  enter  upon  a  war  without  seriously 
making  the  attempt  to  justify  its  action 
upon  both  political  and  moral  grounds. 
Not  since  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  has  there  been  a  more  vig- 
orous opposition  to  any  war  conducted  by 
England    than    to   that   which  has  been 
carried  on  in  South  Africa.     The  attack 
of  the  Chinese  on  the  Foreign  Legations 
and  the  murder  of  foreign   missionaries, 
although  it  has  excited  deep  indignation, 
has,  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  ir 
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France,  if  not  Iti  otheJr  countries,  been 
accompanied  by  a  most  serious  effort  to 
understand  the  Chinese  position  and  to 
do  full  justice  to  Chinese  claims.  In  this 
country  especially,  the  situation  in  China 
has  been  studied  in  the  most  dispassionate 
temper,  and  the  causes  of  recent  troubles 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  foreigners 
to  that  country  have  been  traced  and 
pointed  out  in  a  dispassionate  spirit.  The 
Western  world,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of 
it,  has  shown  a  most  encouraging  deter- 
mination to  get  at  the  facts  and  to  do  the 
Chinese  justice. 

In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
seriously  misrepresented  and  the  facts 
have  been  seriously  distorted  by  some  of 
those  who  have  called  themselves  anti- 
imperialists.  But  there  could  not  be  a 
better  sign  of  the  times  than  the  freedom 
with  which  the  whole  matter  has  been 
discussed,  and  the  searching  criticism 
to  which  the  Administration  has  been 
exposed.  War  ought  not  to  be  entered 
upon  to-day  except  as  a  very  last  resort 
and  under  very  exceptional  circumstances ; 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  any  resort  to  arms, 
and  that  the  criticism  of  the  Government 
which  inaugurates  or  conducts  a  war  is 
so  searching  and  relentless,  indicates  the 
great  advance  in  public  opinion.  Wars 
are  likely  to  occur  for  some  time  to  come, 
not  so  much  between  countries  of  the  first 
rank,  standing  on  the  same  plane  of  civil- 
ization, as  between  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  countries.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  semi-civilized  peoples  as  civilized 
peoples  are  treated,  not  because  there  is 
any  difference  of  principle,  but  simply  be- 
cause semi-civilized  peoples  are  not  open 
to  the  same  appeals  to  reason  and  cannot 
be  approached  with  the  arguments  which 
appeal  to  the  civilized  mind.  But  hereafter 
wars  between  countries  of  the  same  rank 
will  need  a  justification  so  complete  that 
the  conscience  of  the  country,  no  less  than 
its  interests,  will  be  satisfied. 

Under  these  circumstances,  notwith- 
standing pessimistic  references  to  condi- 
tions in  South  Africa,  China,  and  the 
Philippines,  the  organization  of  the  per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  provided  for 
at  the  convention  signed  at  The  Hague 
in  1899  is  an  event  of  first-class  impor- 
tance.    It  is    likely    to   be  overlooked, 


because  it  is  less  picturesque  than  many 
other  things  which  are  happening,  and 
because  the  creation  of  the  Court  at  a  time 
when  three  wars  are  in  progress  gives 
ground  for  minimizing  its  importance;  it 
will  be  clear  enough,  however,  twenty 
years  hence,  that  the  organization  of  the 
first  international  Court  of  Arbitration  was 
one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  history  of 
the  race. 

For  the  first  time,  the  civilized  world 
may  now  appeal  for  a  settlement  of  its 
differences  to  a  tribunal  in  which  are 
included  representative  men  of  fifteen 
nations,  embracing  all  the  maritime  Pow- 
ers. A  Court  in  which  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Spain, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States  are  represented  by  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  public  and  professional  life  is  in 
itself  a  great  achievement,  and  is  prophetic 
of  the  new  era  of  co-operation  and  har- 
monization upon  which  the  world  has 
entered.  The  Americans  who  have  been 
selected  as  the  members  of  that  Court 
from  this  country  fairly  represent  the 
selections  from  other  countries.  They 
are  ex-President  Harrison,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  Attorney-General  Griggs,  and  Mr. 
George  Gray  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  The  group  of  judges  includes 
statesmen  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe, 
ambassadors  and  ex-ambassadors,  judges, 
teachers,  and  high  authorities  in  the 
field  of  jurisprudence.  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  is  to  be  represented  by  Lord 
Pauncefote,  Sir  Edward  Baldwin  Malet, 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  and  Professor  John  West- 
lake.  Germany  is  represented  by  two 
Privy  Councilors,  by  an  eminent  judge, 
and  by  a  distinguished  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  Gottingen  University.  The  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  body  of  men,  representing 
the  leading  nations,  into  a  High  Court  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  is 
an  object-lesson  the  value  of  which  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  The  Court  is  a 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  race ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  ready  at  any  moment  to 
consider  the  conflicting  claims  of  nations 
will  do  more  to  preserve  the  peace  by  re- 
inforcing the  growing  sentiment  of  the 
world  against  war,  and  the  growing  senti- 
ment of  the  world  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
than  any  other  single  device. 
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The   Lesson   of  "Newest 
England '' 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  "  Newest  Eng- 
land," recentiy  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  is  so  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  problems  pressing 
in  upon  our  own  country  that  it  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  reviewed  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  article.  The  volume  itself  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  read  at  a  single  sitting, 
though  its  size  offers  no  obstacle  and  its 
brilliant  style  holds  the  attention  of  readers 
who  are  not  commonly  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  "  problems."  But  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  too  many  experiments 
are  described  for  the  thoughtful  reader  to 
assimilate  more  than  a  chapter  at  a  time. 
The  volume  describes  what  New  Zealand 
— ^the  most  independent  democracy  in  the 
world — ^has  done  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing State  insurance,  managing  the  rail- 
roads, providing  for  the  direct  employment 
of  labor  (often  through  contracts  let  to 
associations  of  laborers),  breaking  up  of 
land  monopoly,  creating  farm-owners  out 
of  unemployed  workmen,  preventing  strikes 
by  compulsory  arbitration,  warding  off  a 
panic  by  the  management  of  a  bank, 
borrowing  money  at  low  rates  to  be  lent 
to  small  proprietors,  and,  finally,  providing 
pensions  for  self-respecting  people  too  old 
for  hard  work.  These  experiments  can- 
not be  adequately  described  except  by  a 
separate  article  for  each,  and  we  have 
space  here  only  to  note  that  Mr.  Lloyd's 
descriptions  have  the  air  of  reality. 
With  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  these  experiments  in 
New  Zealand  are  shown  to  have  encoun- 
tered the  same  kind  of  diflficulties  and 
developed  the  same  kind  of  imperfections 
that  experiments  do  here.  With  regard 
to  the  State  ownership  of  railroads,  for 
example,  Mr.  Lloyd  shows  that  there  is  in 
New  Zealand  an  unending  discussion  of 
alleged  abuses  and  proposed  reforms,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd's  argument  for  State  ownership 
is  rather  that  it  intensifies  public  discus- 
sion of  railroad  management  than  that  it 
"  solves  "  the  problem  and  leaves  future 
generations  with  nothing  to  think  about 
in  this  field. 

That  which  is  most  important,  however, 
respecting  all  the  reforms  discussed  in 
this  volume,  is  the  character  of  the  society 


in  which  they  developed  strength.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is,  as  respects  race,  the  most 
homogeneous  democracy  in  the  world.  It 
is  English-speaking  throughout,  and  the 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  elements  are 
far  more  thoroughly  united  than  in  Great 
.Britain.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  also, 
as  respects  economic  conditions,  the  most 
homogeneous  democracy  in  the  world. 
Though  it  has  the  most  advanced  labor 
legislation,  its  distinctively  laboring  popu- 
lation is  weak  in  numbers  and  weak  in 
organization.  Furthermore,  the  policy  of 
the  State  is  steadily  to  lessen  the  number 
of  this  class  by  maiking  light  the  taxes  on 
small  holdings  and  lending  the  public 
credit  for  the  acquirement  of  property. 
At  the  other  end  of  society,  the  distinct- 
ively capitalist  class  is  weak  in  numbers 
and  weak  in  organization,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  State  steadily  to  lessen  the 
privileges  of  this  class  by  the  progressive 
taxation  of  large  holdings  of  property 
and  by  the  rigid  public  control  or  direct 
ownership  of  the  industries  through  which 
concentrated  wealth  is  able  to  dominate 
the  business  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lloyd's 
concluding  reflections  bring  out  these 
predominant  factors  for  New  Zealand's 
political  progress  in  striking  terms.  A 
few  of  his  sentences  are  as  follows : 

The  key  to  all  the  legislative  and  social  in- 
stitutions of  New  Zealand  is  this  conscious 
and  unconscious  middle-class  absorption  of 
the  extremes.  .  .  .  The  New  Zealanders  arc 
not  in  any  sense  extraordinary.  There  is  onlj 
one  remarkable  thing  about  them,  and  that  is 
an  accident.  They  are  the  most  compact  and 
homogeneous,  the  most  equal  and  manageable, 
democracy  in  the  world.  The  country  is  too 
far  away  from  Europe  to  become  New  £urope, 
as  the  United  States  has  done.  It  became 
only  Newest  Enp^land — what  the  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  plannea ;  the  kind  of  a  country  those 
Englishmen,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Adams,  expected  would  carry  on  their  consti- 
tution. 

Whether  a  leveling  process  is  beneficent 
or  injurious  depends  upon  how  it  is  con- 
ducted. That  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
believed  in  a  leveling  process  is  very  cer- 
tain. "  God,"  said  one  of  them, "  putteA 
down  one  and  setteth  up  another."  More 
explicit  is  the  New  Testament  prophet : 
"  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  and  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 
It  is  such  a  leveling  process  as  this  that 
democracy  is  attempting  in  New  Zealand 
Such  a  process  is  alike  destructive  of  a 
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plutocracy  at  the  top  and  of  a  proletariat 
at  the  bottom.  It  seeks,  not  to  establish 
good  relations  between  different  classes, 
but  to  abolish  the  classes.  It  aims  at 
equalization  of  condition  as  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  best  development  both 
of  individual  character  and  of  the  highest 
social  order.  Doubtless  in  so  radical  an 
experiment  mistakes  will  be  made,  mis- 
takes in  morals  as  well  as  in  expediency, 
injustices  as  well  as  errors.  But  the  end 
aimed  at  is  the  end  kept  ever  in  view  by 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  by  the 
Master  himself.  It  is  the  realization  of 
his  direction,  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi : 
for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ;  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  The  kingdom  of 
God  involves  the  abolition  of  classes, 
whether  hereditary  or  commercial,  social 
or  industrial.  Industrial  aristocracy  is 
fatal  to  political  democracy ;  the  two  de- 
mocracies, industrial  and  political,  are 
integral  portions  of  one  homogeneous 
organism.  And  if  industrial  democracy 
is  to  be  established,  it  must,  like  political 
democracy,  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  industrial  strength  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Not  through  the  separation  of 
classes  and  an  attempted  subordination 
of  one  class  to  the  other,  but  through  the 
unification  of  classes  in  one  true  brother- 
hood, is  the  democracy  of  the  future, 
religious,  political,  and  industrial,  to  be 
attained. 


The  Spectator 

**  What  does  one  read  for  refreshment  ?" 
has  been  asked  recently,  for  discussion, 
by  a  leading  literary  periodical.  The 
answers  interested  the  Spectator  greatly, 
and  led  him  to  discover  what  he  likes 
best  in  that  way,  say  on  his  train  to  the 
city  of  a  morning  when  he  would  tune  up 
for  a  hard  day's  work.  His  answer  is  : 
Old  book  reviews;  but  they  must  be  of  first 
quality  and  of  notable  publications — he 
looks  for  them  often  in  the  dusty  quarter- 
lies at  the  public  library,  and  feasts  upon 
prophecies  of  future  achievement  that 
never  came  to  pass,  etc.,  etc. — ten  years  or 
more  is  little  enough  for  seasoning  a  review 
to  suit  the  Spectator's  taste  exactly.  So 
it  was,  the  other  morning,  that,  when  the 
Spectator  would  be  in  proper  tune  for  a 
bard  day,  h^  slipped  into  his  pocket  Fred- 


eric  Harrison's  "  Froude's  Carlyle  "  and 
"  Histories  of  the  French  Revolution." 
He  had  not  read  them  since  they  came 
out,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  He  remem- 
bered how  hot  they  had  made  him  then — 
so  great  was  his  idolatry  of  Sartor  and  all 
his  works.  He  had  not  read  many  pages 
before  he  discovered  that  he  was  now  in 
full  harmony  with  what  Harrison  wrote — 
enjoying  it  greatly.  Who  can  always  ex- 
plain, even  to  the  ego  of  his  cosmos,  why 
a  literary  idol  is  occasionally  taken  down 
from  a  prominent  niche  and  given  the 
seclusion  of  a  retired  comer?  Had 
Froude,  in  giving  to  the  world  so  much 
that  he  should  not  concerning  Thomas 
and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  only  brought 
about  what  has  been  done  by  posthumous 
memorials  before  ?  "  They  have  forced 
us  to  pry  into  his  vitals,  one  might  almost 
say  into  his  boils  and  blains.  .  .  .  They 
have  shown  us  the  very  entrails  of  our 
dead  friend.'*  "  You  were  right,  Frederic 
Harrison,"  said  the  Spectator  as  he  read, 
"  and  you  explain,  for  me  at  least,  what  is 
called  the  reaction  against  Carlyle." 


Carlyle's  frenzy  of  self-absorption,  ac- 
cording to  Frederic  Harrison,  is  the  secret 
of  the  riddle  of  his  disappointing  life,  is 
the  root  of  his  unbelief  in  everybody  and 
everything  but  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  in- 
spiration of  his  "  irrepressible  Carlylese," 
and  of  his  outrageous  overpraise  and  wan- 
ton disparagement  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing. But  the  Spectator  was  led,  as  he 
read,  to  a  different  conclusion  :  Carlyle's 
self-absorption '  was  but  a  rootlet  of  the 
main  root  of  his  soul's  distemper,  and  that 
was  in  his  ingrained,  irrepressible  exagger- 
ation of  all  things  objective  and  subjective 
— making  him  the  example  par  excellence 
of  what  exaggeration,  when  it  once  gets 
the  mastery  of  a  fine  mind,  can  do  to  the 
same.  Was  not  his  incurable  exaggera- 
tion the  cause  of  that  malady  of  self- 
absorption  which,  as  Harrison  says, 
"mastered  his  genius  and  deformed  his 
very  thought  at  last "  t 


Carlyle  never  really  believed  that  tha 
world  was  a  "  fuliginous  chaos,"  and 
society  a  "  festering  dung-heap  ;*'  that  his 
distinguished  contemporaries  deserved 
the  dreadful  names  he  called  th?lP»  from 
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Gladstone,  "  the  contemptiblest  of  men," 
to  the  housemaids  who  taxed  his  vocabu- 
lary to  the  utmost  Was  it  not  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  "  bugs  as  big  as  hedge- 
hogs," and  the  "  cocks  that  scream  like 
steam-whistles,"  and  much  more  given  to 
the  world  in  the  Carlyle  letters  and 
diaries — bequests  the  world  should  never 
have  had  at  all  ? 

"  An  unprofane  Carlyle,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  would  have  been  no  Carlyle  at 
all."  And  a  Carlyle  that  did  not  exag- 
gerate, asks  the  Spectator,  what  would  he 
have  been  like?  Would  he  have  been 
profane  ?  Would  anything  transform  so- 
ciety more  than  a  total  suppression  of 
exaggeration  ?  Why  not  a  movement  for 
its  regulation  and  proper  training  ?  Turn- 
ing the  subject  over  that  morning,  the 
Spectator  was  lost  to  his  surroundings. 
Does  anybody  speak  or  write  without 
more  or  less  exaggeration  ?  Would  con- 
versation sparkle  stripped  of  excess  of 
hyperbole  ?  And  what  would  be  left  of 
poetry  when  exaggerations  had  been  elim- 
inated, and  love  and  lovers,  and  physical 
ills  ?  The  woman  in  the  seat  behind  him 
was  that  moment  describing  a  headache 
of  the  day  before — stripped  of  her  exag- 
gerations, would  it  have  been  worth  men- 
tioning at  all  ?  How  long  would  it  take 
to  train  a  force  of  journalists,  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  orators  as  well,  for  a  Pres- 
idential campaign  in  which  the  slightest 
exaggeration  should  be  a  criminal  offense  ? 
Were  not  the  great  exaggerations  that  had 
promoted  reform  movements  matters  of 
history?  To  the  defenders  of  slavery 
what  was  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"?  To 
the  anti-suffragists,  the  affirmations  of  the 
suffragists — "Woman  is  and  always  has 
been  the  slave  of  man  "  ?  The  life  of  the 
Idea  is  in  its  contradiction,  said  Hegel. 
Will  there  be  anything  to  contradict  when 
nothing  is  exaggerated — not  even  the 
burden  of  taxation  ? 


Three  minutes  the  train  waited  at  the 
junction,  and  in  that  time  the  Spectator 
overheard  the  following  exaggerations  in 
the  talk  around  him  :  "  We  always  wait 
here  forever,  you  know  ;"  "  There  never 
was  such  a  cook ;  if  she  should  leave,  we 
would  all  put  on  mourning  ;"  *'  Tm  always 
half  dead  before  I  get  through  my  shop- 


ping ;"  "  There  never  was  such  a  pre- 
siding officer;  the  club  simply  adores 
her ;"  "  Everything  he  touches  turns  to 
gold,"  with  much  more,  leading  the  Spec- 
tator to  think  that  possibly  certain  edu- 
cators he  knew  had  better  be  approached 
on  the  subject  of  making  the  suppression 
of  exaggeration  a  feature  of  the  public- 
school  system,  even  at  the  risk  of  clipping 
the  wings  of  callow  poets  and  cutting  off 
a  future  supply  of  Mark  Twains  and  Doo- 
leys,  to  say  nothing  of  Thomas  Carlyles. 


As  the  train  pulled  out,  the  Spectator 
opened  his  morning's  paper  to  confront 
several  caricatures  of  public  officials — 
cartoons  exaggerating  their  features.  The 
headlines  of  the  news  columns  exagger- 
ated the  news ;  the  report  of  an  accident 
in  the  Spectator's  neighborhood  the  day 
before  was  another  exaggeration ;  and  he 
was  tempted  to  believe  that  the  praise  of 
several  new  novels  by  their  publishers 
should  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 
Looking  for  exaggerations,  of  course  he 
found  them,  even  on  the  editorial  page 
and  in  the  reported  sermons  of  eminent 
preachers.  Is  exaggeration  a  sign  of 
life  ?  Do  we  not  find  those  speakers 
and  writers  dull,  as  a  rule,  who  never 
exaggerate  at  all  ? 

"  The  greatest  merit  of  profanity,"  says 
a  recent  writer,  "  is  that  it  voices  those 
deeply  felt  but  dimly  outlined  truths  that 
can  never  be  uttered  in  a  conventional 
mode  and  with  the  accepted  syntax." 
"  Is  dumb  rage,"  asks  this  writer,  "  in  the 
presence  of  irremediable  injustice,  any 
better  than  honest  Homeric  oaths  ?"  That 
phrase,  "Homeric  oaths,"  recalls  to  the 
Spectator  what  Frederic  Harrison  says 
of  Cariyle's  "  French  Revolution  "—that 
the  whole  tale  is  "  saturated  with  shallow 
and  cynical  ideas ;"  the  reviewer  winds  up 
with  calling  its  writer  "  a  wind-bag,"  and 
his  great  book  "  one  of  the  most  rickety 
though  showy  gigs  in  the  universe  of  let- 
ters " — all  of  which  to  the  Spectator  is  good 
Carlylese  ;  in  other  words,  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  that  profanity  called  Homeric,  that 
excess  of  hyperbole  to  be  condoned  in  men 
of  genius  when  the  accepted  syntax  is  all 
too  inadequate  to  voice  their  utterances. 
In  saying  which  the  Spectator  hopes  he 
does  not  exaggerate, 
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Up  from  Slavery:   An  Autobiography' 

By  Booker  T.  Washington 
Chapter  XVI. — Europe 


IN  1893  I  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet James  Murray,  a  native  of 
Mississippi,  and  a  graduate  of  Fisk 
University,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who 
had  come  to  Tuskegee  as  a  teacher  several 
years  before,  and  at  the  time  we  were 
married  was  filling  the  position  of  Lady 
Principal.  Not  only  is  Mrs.  Washington 
completely  one  with  me  in  the  work 
directly  connected  with  the  school,  reliev- 
ing me  of  many  burdens  and  perplexities, 
but,  aside  from  her  work  on  the  school 
grounds,  she  carries  on  a  mothers*  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Tuskegee,  and  a  plantation 
work  among  the  women,  children,  and 
men  who  live  in  a  settlement  connected 
with  a  large  plantation  about  eight  miles 
from  Tuskegee.  Both  the  mothers'  meet- 
ing and  the  plantation  work  are  carried  on, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  helping  those  who 
are  directly  reached,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  object-lessons  in  these 
two  kinds  of  work  that  may  be  followed 
by  our  students  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world  for  their  own  life-work. 

Aside  from  these  two  enterprises,  Mrs. 
Washington  is  also  largely  responsible  for 
a  woman's  club  at  the  school  which  brings 
together,  twice  a  month,  the  women  who 
live  on  the  school  grounds  and  those  who 
live  near,  for  the  discussion  of  some  im- 
portant topic.  She  is  also  the  President 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Federation  of 
Southern  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Colored  Wo- 
men's Clubs. 

Portia,  the  oldest  of  my  three  children, 
has  learned  dressmaking.  She  has  un- 
usual ability  in  instrumental  music.  Aside 
from  her  studies  at  Tuskegee,  she  has 
already  begun  to  teach  there. 

Baker  Taliaferro  is  my  next  oldest  child. 
Young  as  he  is,  he  has  already  nearly 
mastered  the  brickmason's  trade.  He 
began  working  at  this  trade  when  he  was 
quite  small,  dividing  his  time  between  this 
and  class  work ;  and  he  has  developed 
great  skill  in  the  trade  and  a  fondness  for 
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it  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  be  an 
architect  and  brickmason.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  letters  that  I  have  ever 
received  from  any  one  came  to  me  from 
Baker  last  summer.  When  I  left  home 
for  the  summer,  I  told  him  that  he  must 
work  at  his  trade  half  of  each  day,  and 
that  the  other  half  of  the  day  he  could 
spend  as  he  pleased.  When  I  had  been 
away  from  home  two  weeks,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  him  : 

Tuskegee,  Alabama. 
My  dear  Papa  :  Before  you  left  home  you 
told  me  to  work  atmy  tr«-ide  half  of  each  day. 
I  like  my  work  so  much  that  I  want  to  work  at 
my  trade  all  day.  Besides,  I  want  to  earn  all 
the  money  I  can,  so  that  when  I  go  to  another 
school  I  shall  have  money  to  pay  my  expenses. 
Your  son.  Baker. 

My  youngest  child,  Ernest  Davidson 
Washington,  says  that  he  is  going  to  be  a 
physician.  In  addition  to  going  to  school, 
where  he  studies  books  and  has  manual 
training,  he  regularly  spends  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  office  of  our  resident  phy- 
sician, and  has  already  learned  to  do 
many  of  the  duties  which  pertain  to  a 
doctor's  office. 

The  thing  in  my  life  which  brings  me 
the  keenest  regret  is  that  my  work  in  con- 
nection with  public  affairs  keeps  me  for 
so  much  of  the  time  away  from  my  family, 
where,  of  ail  places  in  the  world,  I  delight 
to  be.  I  always  envy  the  individual 
whose  life-work  is  so  laid  that  he  can 
spend  his  evenings  at  home.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  people  who  have  this 
rare  privilege  do  not  appreciate  it  as  they 
should.  It  is  such  a  rest  and  relief  to  get 
away  from  crowds  of  people,  and  hand- 
shaking, and  traveling,  and  get  home,  even 
if  it  be  for  but  a  very  brief  while. 

Another  thing  at  Tuskegee  out  of  which 
I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction is  in  the  meeting  with  our  students, 
and  teachers  and  their  families,  in  the 
chapel  for  devotional  exercises  every  eve- 
ning at  half-past  eight,  the  last  thing  before 
retiring  for  the  night  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight  when  one  stands  on  the  platform 
there  and  sees  before  him  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  earnest  young  men  and  women ; 
and  one    cannot  but  feel  that  it   is  a 
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privilege  to  help  to  guide  them  to  a  higher 
and  more  useful  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  there  came  to  me 
what  I  might  almost  describe  as  the  great- 
est surprise  of  my  life.  Some  good  ladies 
in  Boston  arranged  a  public  meeting  in 
the  interests  of  Tuskegee,  to  be  held  in 
the  Hollis  Street  Theater.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the 
best  people  of  Boston,  of  both  races. 
Bishop  Lawrence  presided.  In  addition 
to  an  address  made  by  myself,  Mr.  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar  read  from  his  poems, 
and  Dr.  W.  K  B.  Du  Bois  read  an  original 
sketch. 

Some  of  those  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing noticed  that  I  seemed  unusually  tired, 
and  some  little  time  after  the  close  of  the 
meeting  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  been 
interested  in  it  asked  me  in  a  casual  way 
if  I  had  ever  been  to  Europe.  I  replied 
that  I  never  had.  She  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  thought  of  going,  and  I  told  her  no ; 
that  it  was  something  entirely  beyond  me. 
This  conversation  soon  passed  out  of  my 
mind,  but  a  few  days  afterward  I  was 
informed  that  some  friends  in  Boston, 
including  Mr.  Francis  J.  Garrison,  had 
raised  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  Mrs.  Washington  and 
myself  during  a  three  or  four  months' 
trip  to  Europe.  It  was  added  with  em- 
phasis that  we  must  go.  A  year  previous 
to  this  Mr.  Garrison  had  attempted  to  get 
me  to  promise  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  sum- 
mer's rest,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  raising  the  money 
among  his  friends  for  the  expenses  of  the 
trip.  At  that  time  such  a  journey  seemed 
so  entirely  foreign  to  anything  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  undertake  that  I 
confess  I  did  not  give  the  matter  very 
serious  attention ;  but  later,  Mr.  Garrison 
joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  the  ladies 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  when  their 
plans  were  made  known  to  me  Mr.  Garri- 
son not  only  had  the  route  mapped  out, 
but  had,  I  believe,  selected  the  steamer 
upon  which  we  were  to  sail. 

The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden  and  so 
unexpected  that  I  was  completely  taken 
off  my  feet.  I  had  been  at  work  steadily 
for  eighteen  years  in  connection  with 
Tuskegee,  and  I  had  never  thought  of 
anything  else  but  ending  my  life  in  that 
way.  Each  day  the  school  seemed  to 
depend  upon  me  more  largely  for  its  daily 


expenses,  and  I  told  these  Boston  friends 
that,  while  I  thanked  them  sincerely 
for  their  thoughtfulness  and  generosity,  I 
could  not  go  to  Europe,  for  the  reason 
that  the  school  could  not  live  financially 
while  I  was  absent.  They  then  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  and 
some  other  good  friends  who  I  know  do 
not  want  their  names  made  public,  were 
then  raising  a  sum  of  money  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  school  in  oper- 
ation while  I  was  away.  At  this  point 
I  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Eveiy 
avenue  of  escape,  had  been  closed. 

Deep  down  in  my  heart  the  whole  thing 
seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  like  reality, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  make  myself  believe  that  I  wa^actually 
going  to  Europe.  I  had  been  born  and 
largely  reared  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
slavery,  ignorance,  and  poverty.  In  my 
childhood  I  had  suffered  for  want  of  a 
place  to  sleep,  for  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  I  had  not  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  down  to  a  dining-table  until  I 
was  quite  well  grown.  Luxuries  had 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  something 
meant  for  white  people,  not  for  my  race. 
I  had  always  regarded  Europe,  and  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  much  as  I  r^^rd  heaven. 
And  now  could  it  be  that  I  was  actually 
going  to  Europe  ?  Such  thoughts  as  these 
were  constantly  with  me. 

Two  other  thoughts  troubled  me  a  good 
deal.  I  feared  that  people  who  heard  that 
Mrs.  Washington  and  I  were  going  to 
Europe  might  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  might  get  the  idea  that  we 
had  become,  as  some  might  say,  "  stuck 
up,"  and  were  trying  to  show  off.  I  re- 
called that  from  my  youth  I  had  heard  it 
said  that  too  often,  when  people  of  my 
race  reached  any  degree  of  success,  they 
were  inclined  to  unduly  exalt  themselves ; 
to  try  and  ape  the  wealthy,  and  in  so 
doing  to  lose  their  heads.  The  fear  that 
people  might  think  this  of  us  haunted  me 
a  good  deal.  Then,  too,  I  could  not  see 
how  my  conscience  wo.uld  permit  me  to 
spare  the  time  from  my  work  and  be 
happy.  It  seemed  mean  and  selfish  in 
me  to  be  taking  a  vacation  while  others 
were  at  work,  and  while  there  was  so 
much  that  needed  to  be  done.  From  the 
time  I  could  remember,  I  had  always  been 
at  work,  and  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
spend  three    or  four  months   in  doing 
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nothing.  The  fact  was  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  take  a  vacation. 

Mrs.  Washington  had  much  the  same 
difficulty  in  getting  away,  but  she  was 
anxious  to  go  because  she  thought  that  I 
needed  the  rest  There  were  many  impor- 
tant National  questions  bearing  upon  the 
life  of  the  race  which  were  being  agitated 
at  that  time,  and  this  made  it  all  the 
harder  for  us  to  decide  to  go.  We  finally 
gave  our  Boston  friends  our  promise  that 
we  would  go,  and  then  they  insisted  that 
the  date  of  our  departure  be  set  as  soon 
as  possible.  So  we  decided  upon  May  10. 
My  good  friend  Mr.  Garrison  kindly  took 
charge  of  all  the  details  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  trip,  and  he,  as  well  as 
other  friends,  gave  us  a  great  number  of 
letters  of  introduction  to  people  in  France 
and  England,  and  made  other  arrange- 
ments for  our  comfort  and  convenience 
abroad.  Good-bys  were  said  at  Tus- 
kegee,  and  we  were  in  New  York  May 
9,  ready  to  sail  the  next  day.  Our 
daughter  Portia,  who  was  then  studying 
in  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
came  to  New  York  to  see  us  off.  Mr. 
Scott,  my  secretary,  came  with  me  to  New 
York,  in  order  that  I  might  clear  up  the 
last  bit  of  business  before  I  left.  Other 
friends  also  came  to  New  York  to  see 
us  off.  Just  before  we  went  on  board 
the  steamer  another  pleasant  surprise 
came  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
two  generous  ladies,  stating  that  they  had 
decided  to  give  us  the  money  with  which 
to  erect  a  new  building  to  be  used  in 
properly  housing  all  our  industries  for 
girls  at  Tuskegee. 

We  were  to  sail  on  the  Friesland,  of 
the  Red  Star  Line,  and  a  beautiful  vessel 
she  was.  We  went  on  board  just  before 
noon,  the  hour  of  sailing.  I  had  never 
before  been  on  board  a  large  ocean 
steamer,  and  the  feeling  which  took  pos- 
session of  me  when  I  found  myself  there 
is  rather  hard  to  describe*  It  was  a  feel- 
ing, I  think,  of  awe  mingled  with  delight. 
We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  captain,  as  well  as  several  of  the  other 
officers,  not  only  knew  who  we  were,  but 
was  expecting  us  and  gave  us  a  pleasant 
greeting.  There  were  several  passengers 
whom  we  knew,  including  Senator  Sewell, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Edward  Marshall,  the 
newspaper  correspondent 

I  had  just  a  little  fear  that  we  would 


not  be  treated  civilly  by  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers. This  fear  was  based  upon  what 
I  had  heard  other  people  of  my  race,  who 
had  crossed  the  ocean,  say  about  unpleas- 
ant experiences  in  crossing  the  ocean  in 
American  vessels.  But  in  our  case,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  most  humble 
servant,  we  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  Nor  was  this  kindness  con- 
fined to  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  steamer;  it  was  shown  by  all  the 
passengers  also.  There  were  not  a  few 
Southern  men  and  women  on  board,  and 
they  were  as  cordial  as  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  last  good-bys  were  said, 
and  the  steamer  had  cut  loose  from  the 
wharf,  the  load  of  care,  anxiety,  and  re- 
sponsibility which  1  had  carried  for 
eighteen  years  began  to  lift  itself  from 
my  shoulders  at  the  rate,  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  a  pound  a  minute.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  all  those  years  that  I  had  felt, 
even  in  a  measure,  free  from  care ;  and 
my  feeling  of  relief  it  is  hard  to  describe 
on  paper.  Added  to  this  was  the  delight- 
ful anticipation  of  being  in  Europe  soon. 
It  all  seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  Uke 
a  reality. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  thoughtfully  arranged 
to  have  us  have  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able rooms  on  the  ship.  The  second  or 
third  day  out  I  began  to  sleep,  and  I 
think  that  I  slept  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hours  a  day  during  the  remainder  of  the 
ten  days*  passage.  Then  it  was  that  I 
began  to  understand  how  tired  I  really 
was.  These  long  sleeps  I  kept  up  for  a 
month  after  we  landed  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  such  an  unusual  feeling  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  realize  that  I  had 
no  engagements ;  did  not  have  to  take  a 
train  at  a  certain  hour ;  did  not  have  an 
appointment  to  meet  some  one,  or  to 
make  an  address  at  a  certain  hour.  How 
different  all  this  was  from  some  of  the 
experiences  that  I  have  been  through 
when  traveling,  when  I  have  sometimes 
slept  in  three  different  beds  in  a  single 
night! 

When  Sunday  came,  the  captain  invited 
me  to  conduct  the  religious  services,  but, 
not  being  a  minister,  I  declined.  The 
passengers,  however,  began  making  re- 
quests that  I  deliver  an  address  to  them 
in  the  dining-saloon  some  time  during 
the  voyage,  and  this  I  consented  to  d(^ 
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Senator  Sevvell  presided  at  this  meeting. 
After  ten  days  of  delightful  weather,  dur- 
ing which  I  was  not  seasick  for  a  day,  we 
landed  at  the  interesting  old  city  of  Ant- 
werp, in  Belgium. 

The  next  day  after  we  landed  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  numberless  holidays 
which  the  people  of  those  countries  are  in 
the  habit  of  observing.  It  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  day.  Our  room  in  the  hotel 
faced  the  main  public  square,  and  the 
sights  there — the  people  coming  in  from 
the  country  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
flowers  to  sell,  the  women  coming  in  with 
their  dogs  drawing  large,  brightly  polished 
cans  filled  with  milk,  the  people  streaming 
into  the  cathedral — filled  me  with  a  sense 
of  newness  that  I  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. 

After  spending  some  time  in  Antwerp, 
we  were  invited  to  go  with  a  party  of  a 
half-dozen  persons  on  a  trip  through 
Holland.  This  party  included  Edward 
Marshall  and  some  American  artists  who 
had  come  over  on  the  same  steamer  with 
us.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
enjoyed  the  trip  greatly.  I  think  it  was 
all  the  more  interesting  and  instructive 
because  we  went  for  most  of  the  way  on 
one  of  the  slow,  old-fashioned  canal-boats. 
This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
studying  the  real  life  of  the  people  in  the 
country  districts.  We  went  in  this  way 
as  far  as  Rotterdam,  and  later  went  to 
The  Hague,  where  the  Peace  Conference 
was  then  in  session,  and  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  the  American  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  thing  that  impressed  itself  most  on 
me  in  Holland  was  the  thoroughness  of 
the  agriculture  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Holstein  cattle.  I  never  knew,  before 
visiting  Holland,  how  much  it  was  possi- 
ble for  people  to  get  out  of  a  small  plot 
of  ground.  It  seemed  to  me  that  abso- 
lutely no  land  was  wasted.  It  was  worth 
a  trip  to  Holland,  too,  just  to  get  a  sight 
of  three  or  four  hundred  fine  Holstein 
cows  grazing  in  one  of  those  intensely 
green  fields. 

From  Holland  we  went  to  Belgium,  and 
made  a  hasty  trip  through  that  country, 
stopping  at  Brussels,  where  we  visited  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo.  From  Belgium 
we  went  direct  to  Paris,  where  we  found 
that  Mr.  Edwin  Stanton,  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  had  kindly  pro- 


vided accommodations  for  us.  W^e  had 
barely  got  settled  in  Paris  before  an  invi- 
tation came  to  me  from  the  University 
Club  of  Paris  to  be  its  guest  at  a  banquet 
which  was  soon  to  be  given.  The  other 
guests  were  ex-President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison and  Archbishop  Ireland,  who  were 
in  Paris  at  the  time.  The  American  Am- 
bassador, General  Horace  Porter,  presided 
at  the  banquet.  My  address  on  this 
occasion  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
those  who  heard  it.  General  Harrison 
kindly  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
remarks  at  the  dinner  to  myself  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  work  at  Tuskegee  on  the 
American  race  question.  After  my  ad- 
dress at  this  banquet  other  invitations 
came  to  me,  but  I  declined  the  most  of 
them,  knowing  that  if  I  accepted  them  all, 
the  object  of  my  visit  would  be  defeated, 
I  did,  however,  consent  to  deliver  an 
address  in  the  American  chapel  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning,  and  at  this  meet- 
ing General  Harrison,  General  Porter, 
and  other  distinguished  Americans  were 
present. 

Later  we  received  a  formal  call  from  the 
American  Ambassador,  and  were  invited 
to  attend  a  reception  at  his  residence.  At 
this  reception,  we  met  many  Americans, 
among  them  Justices  Fuller  and  Harlan, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
During  our  entire  stay  of  a  month  in  Paris, 
both  the  American  Ambassador  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  several  other  Americans, 
were  very  kind  to  us. 

While  in  Paris  we  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  now  rather  famous  American  negro 
painter,  Mr.  Henry  O.  Tanner,  whom  we 
had  formerly  known  in  America.  It  was 
very  satisfactory  to  find  how  well  known 
Mr.  Tanner  was  in  the  field  of  art,  and 
to  note  the  high  standing  which  all  classes 
accorded  to  him.  When  we  told  some 
Americans  tliat  we  were  going  to  the 
Luxembourg  Palace  to  see  a  painting  by 
an  American  negro,  it  was  hard  to  con- 
vince them  that  a  negro  had  been  thus 
honored.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were 
really  convinced  of  the  fact  until  they  saw 
the  picture  for  themselves.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Tanner  reinforced  in  my 
mind  the  truth  which  I  am  constantly  try- 
ing to  impress  upon  our  students  at  Tus- 
kegee— and  on  our  people  throughout  the 
country,  as  far  as  I  can  reach  them  with 
my  voice — that  any  man,  regardless   of 
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color,  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded 
jiist  in  proportion  as  he  learns  to  do  some- 
thing well — learns  to  do  it  better  than 
some  one  else — however  humble  the  thing 
may  be.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that 
my  race  will  succeed  in  proportion  as  it 
learns  to  do  a  common  thing  in  an  uncom- 
mon manner;  learns  to  do  a  thing  so 
thoroughly  that  no  one  can  improve 
upon  what  it  has  done ;  learns  to  make 
its  services  of  indispensable  value. 
This  was  the  spirit  that  inspired  me  in 
my  first  effort  at  Hampton,  when  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  sweep  and  dust 
that  school-room.  In  a  degree  I  felt  that 
my  whole  future  life  depended  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  I  cleaned  that 
room,  and  I  was  determined  to  do  it  so 
well  that  no  one  could  find  any  fault  with 
the  job.  Few  people  ever  stopped,  I 
found,  when  looking  at  his  pictures,  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Tanner  was  a  negro 
painter,  a  French  painter,  or  a  German 
painter.  They  simply  knew  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  something  which  the  world 
wanted — a  great  painting — and  the  matter 
of  his  color  did  not  enter  into  their  minds. 
When  a  negro  girl  learns  to  cook,  to  wash 
dishes,  to  sew,  to  write  a  book,  or  a 
negro  boy  learns  to  groom  horses,  or  to 
grow  sweet  potatoes,  or  to  produce  butter, 
or  to  build  a  house,  or  to  be  able  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  as  well  or  better  than  some 
one  else,  they  will  be  rewarded  regardless 
of  race  or  color.  In  the  long  run,  the 
world  is  going  to  have  the  best,  and  any 
difference  in  race,  religion,  or  previous 
history  will  not  long  keep  the  world  from 
what  it  wants. 

I  think  that  the  whole  future  of  my  race 
hinges  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  can  make  itself  of  such  indispen- 
sable value  that  the  people  in  the  town 
and  the  State  where  we  reside  will  feel 
that  our  presence  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  the  community. 
No  man  who  continues  to  add  something 
to  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives 
is  long  left  without  proper  reward.  This 
is  a  great  human  law  which  cannot  be 
permanently  nullified. 

The  love  of  personal  excitement  which 
seems  in  a  large  measure  to  possess  the 
French  people  impressed  itself  upon  me. 
I  think  they  are  more  noticeable  in  this 
respect  than  is  true  of  the  people  of  my 


own  race.  In  point  of  morality  and  moral 
earnestness  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
French  are  ahead  of  my  own  race  in 
America.  Severe  competition  and  the 
great  stress  of  life  have  led  them  to  learn 
to  do  things  more  thoroughly  and  to  exer- 
cise greater  economy ;  but  time,  I  think, 
will  bring  my  race  to  the  same  point  In 
the  matter  of  truth  and  high  honor  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  Frenchman 
is  ahead  of  the  American  n^ro ;  while  so 
far  as  mercy  and  kindness  to  dumb  animals 
go,  I  believe  that  my  race  is  far  ahead. 
In  fact,  when  I  left  France,  I  had  more 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  black  man  in 
America  than  I  had  ever  possessed. 

From  Paris  we  went  to  London,  and 
reached  there  early  in  July,  just  about  the 
height  of  the  London  social  season.  Par- 
liament was  in  session,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  gayety.  Mr.  Garrison  and 
other  friends  had  provided  us  with  a  large 
number  of  letters  of  introduction,  and  they 
had  also  sent  letters  to  other  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
apprising  these  people  of  our  coming. 
Very  soon  after  reaching  London  we  were 
flooded  with  invitations  to  attend  all  man- 
ner of  social  functions,  and  a  great  many 
invitations  came  to  me  asking  that  I 
deliver  public  addresses.  The  most  of 
these  invitations  I  declined,  for  the  reason 
that  I  wanted  to  rest.  Neither  were  we  able 
to  accept  more  than  a  small  proportion  of . 
the  other  invitations.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brooke 
Herford  and  Mrs.  Herford,  whom  I  had 
known  in  Boston,  consulted  with  the 
American  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Choate,  and  arranged  for  me  to  speak  at 
a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  Essex  Hall. 
Mr.  Choate  kindly  consented  to  preside. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended.  There 
were  many  distinguished  persons  present, 
among  them  several  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, including  Mr.  James  Bryce,  who 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  What  the  American 
Ambassador  said  in  introducing  me,  as 
well  as  a  synopsis  of  what  I  said,  was 
widely  published  in  England  and  in  the 
American  papers  at  the  time.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herford  gave  Mrs.  Washington  and 
myself  a  reception,  at  which  we  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  some  of  the  best  people 
in  England.  Throughout  our  stay  in  Lon- 
don Ambassador  Choate  was  most  kind  and 
attentive  to  us.  At  the  Ambassador's  recep- 
tion I  met,  for  the  first  time,  Mark  Twain, 
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We  were  the  guests  several  times  of 
Mrs.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  the  daughter  of  the 
English  statesman,  Richard  Cobden.  It 
seemed  as  if  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
could  not  do  enough  for  our  comfort  and 
happiness.  Later,  for  nearly  a  week,  we 
were  the  guests  of  the  daughter  of  John 
Bright,  now  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Street,  Eng- 
land. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  with 
their  daughter,  visited  us  at  Tuskegee  the 
next  year.  In  Birmingham,  England,  we 
were  the  guests  for  several  days  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sturge,  whose  father  was  a  great 
abolitionist  and  friend  of  Whittier  and 
Garrison.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  meet 
throughout  England  those  who  had  known 
and  honored  the  late  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  and 
other  abolitionists.  The  English  aboli- 
tionists with  whom  we  came  in  contact 
never  seemed  to  tire  of  talking  about 
these  two  Americans.  Before  going  to 
England  I  had  had  no  proper  conception 
of  the  deep  interest  displayed  by  the 
abolitionists  of  England  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  nor  did  I  realize  the  amount  of 
substantial  help  given  by  them. 

In  Bristol,  England,  both  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington and  I  spoke  at  the  Women's  Lib- 
eral Club.  I  was  also  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Royal  College  for  the  Blind.  These  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  presiding  officer  was  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster,  who  was  said  to  be,  I 
believe,  the  richest  man  in  England,  if  not 
in  the  world.  The  Duke,  as  well  as  his 
wife  and  their  daughter,  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  thanked  me 
heartily.  Through  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Aberdeen,  my  wife  and  I  were  enabled  to 
go  with  a  party  of  those  who  were  attend- 
ing the  International  Congress  of  Women, 
then  in  session  in  London,  to  see  Queen 
Victoria,  at  Windsor  Castle,  where,  after- 
ward, we  were  all  the  guests  of  her  Majesty 
at  tea.  In  our  party  was  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  one  did  not  often  get 
an  opportunity  to  see,  during  the  same 
hour,  two  women  so  remarkable  in  differ- 
ent v/ays  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we 
visited  several  times,  we  met  Sir  Henry  M. 
Stanley.  I  talked  with  him  about  Africa 
and  its  relation  to  the  American  neg^o, 


and  after  my  interview  with  him  I  became 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  American  negro's  improving 
his  condition  by  emigrating  to  Africa. 

On  various  occasions  Mrs.  Washington 
and  1  were  the  guests  of  Englishmen  in 
their  country  homes,  where,  I  think,  one 
sees  the  Englishman  at  his  best.  In  one 
thing,  at  least,  I  feel  sure  that  the  English 
are  ahead  of  Americans,  and  that  is,  that 
they  have  learned  how  to  get  more  out  of 
life.  The  home  life  of  the  English  seems 
to  me  to  be  about  as  perfect  as  anything 
can  be.  Everything  moves  like  clock- 
work. I  was  impressed,  too,  with  the 
deference  that  the  servants  show  to  their 
"  masters  "  and  "  mistresses,"  terms  which 
I  suppose  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Amer- 
ica. The  English  servant  expects,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  nothing  but  a  ser\'ant,  and  so 
he  p)erfects  himself  in  the  art  to  a  d^;ree 
that  no  class  of  servants  in  America  has 
yet  reached.  In  our  country  the  servant 
expects  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  a 
"  master  "  himself.  Which  system  is  pref- 
erable ?     I  will  not  venture  an  answer. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  itself 
upon  me  throughout  England  was  the 
high  regard  that  all  classes  have  for  law 
and  order,  and  the  ease  and  thoroughness 
with  which  everything  is  done.  The 
Englishmen,  I  found,  took  plenty  of  time 
for  eating,  as  for  everything  else.  I  am 
not  sure  if,  in  the  long  run,  they  do  not 
accomplish  as  much  as  or  more  than  rush- 
ing, nervous  Americans  do. 

My  visit  to  England  gave  me  a  higher 
regard  for  the  nobility  than  I  had  had. 
I  had  no  idea  that  they  were  so  generally 
loved  and  respected  by  the  masses,  nor 
had  I  any  correct  conception  of  how  much 
time  and  money  they  spent  in  works  of 
philanthropy,  and  how  much  real  heart 
they  put  into  this  work.  My  impression 
had  been  that  they  merely  spent  money 
freely  and  had  a  "  good  time." 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  get  accustomed 
to  speaking  to  English  audiences.  The 
average  Englishman  is  so  serious,  and  is 
so  tremendously  in  earnest  about  every- 
thing, that  when  I  told  a  story  that  would 
have  made  an  American  audience  roar 
with  laughter,  the  Englishmen  simply 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face  without 
even  cracking  a  smile. 

When  the  Englishman  takes  you  into 
his  heart  and  friendship,  he  binds  you 
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there  as  with  cords  of  steel,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  any  other  friendships 
that  are  so  lasting  or  so  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  this  point  in  no 
better  way  than  by  relating  the  following 
incident.  Mrs.  Washington  and  I  were 
invited  to  attend  a  reception  given  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  at 
Stafford  House — said  to  be  the  finest 
house  in  London  ;  I  may  add  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  three  hun- 
dred persons  at  this  reception.  Twice 
during  the  evening  the  Duchess  sought 
us  out  for  a  conversation,  and  she  asked 
me  to  write  her  when  we  got  home,  and 
tell  her  more  about  the  work  at  Tuskegee. 
This  I  did.  When  Christmas  came  we 
were  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive 
her  photograph  with  her  autograph  on  it. 
The  correspondence  has  continued,  and 
we  now  feel  that  in  the  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland we  have  one  of  our  warmest 
friends. 

After  three  months  in  Europe  we  sailed 
from  Southampton  in  the  steamship  St. 
Louis.  On  this  steamer  there  was  a  fine 
library  that  had  been  presented  to  the 
ship  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
In  this  library  I  found  a  life  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  which  I  began  reading.  I  be- 
came especially  interested  in  Mr.  Doug- 
lass's description  of  the  way  he  was  treated 
on  shipboard  during  his  first  or  second 
visit  to  England.  In  this  description  he 
told  how  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  cabin,  but  had  to  confine  himself  to 
the  deck  of  the  ship.  A  few  minutes  after 
I  had  finished  reading  this  description  I 
was  waited  on  by  a  coimnittee  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  the  request  that  I 
deliver  an  address  at  a  concert  which  was 
to  be  given  the  following  evening.  And 
yet  there  are  people  who  are  bold  enough 
to  say  that  race  feeling  in  America  is  not 
growing  less  intense  1  At  this  concert  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  the  present 
Governor  of  New  York,  presided.  I  was 
never  given  a  more  cordial  hearing  any- 
where. A  large  proportion  of  the  passen- 
gers were  Southern  people.  After  the 
concert  some  of  the  passengers  proposed 
that  a  subscription  be  raised  to  help  the 
work  at  Tuskegee,  and  the  money  to  sup- 
port several  scholarships  was  the  result. 

While  we  were  in  Paris  I  Wft5)  very 


pleasantly  surprised  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing invitation  from  the  citizens  of  West 
Virginia  and  of  the  city  near  which  I  had 
spent  my  boyhood  days  : 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  16,  1899. 
Professor   Booker    T,    Washington^  Paris^ 
pyance  : 
Dear  Sir — Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  West 
Virginia  have  united  in  liberal  expressions  of 
admiration  and  praise  of  your  worth  and  work, 
and  desire  that  on  your  return  from  Europe 
you  should  favor  them  with  your  presence  and 
with  the  inspiration  of  your  words.    We  most 
sincerely  indorse  this  move,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Charleston  extend  to  you  our 
most  cordial  invitation  to  have  you  come  to 
us,  that  we  may  honor  you  who  have  done  so 
much  by  your  fife  and  work  to  honor  us. 
We  are,  Very  truly  yours. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Charleston, 
By  W.  Herman  Smith,  Mayor. 

This  invitation  from  the  City  Council 
of  Charleston  was  accompanied  by  the 
following : 

Professor  Booker    71    Washington,    Paris^ 
France  : 

Dear  Sir — We,  the  citizens  of  Charleston 
and  West  Virginia,  desire  to  express  our  pride 
in  you  and  the  splendid  career  that  you  have 
thus  far  accomplished,  and  ask  that  we  be 
permitted  to  show  our  pride  and  interest  in  a 
substantial  way. 

Your  recent' visit  to  your  old  home  in  our 
midst  awoke  within  us  the  keenest  regret  that 
we  were  not  permitted  to  hear  you  and  render 
some  substantial  aid  to  your  work,  before  you 
left  for  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  eamesdy  invite 
you  to  share  the  hospitality  of  our  city  upon 
your  return  from  Europe,  and  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  hear  you  and  put  ourselves  in 
touch  with  your  work  in  a  way  that  will  be 
most  gratifymg  to  yourself,  ancf  that  we  may 
receive  the  inspiration  of  your  words  and 
presence. 

An  early  reply  to  this  invitation,  with  an 
indication  of  the  time  you  may  reach  our  city, 
will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

The  Charleston  *'  Daily  Gazette,"  The  **  Daily 
Mail-Tribune;"  G.  W.  Atkinson,  Governor ; 
E.  L.  Boggs,  Secretary  to  (iovernor ;  Wm. 
M.  O.  Dawson,  Secretary  of  State ;  L.  M. 
La  FoUette.  Auditor;  J.  R.  Trotter,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  E.  VV.  Wilson,  ex- 
Governor;  W.  A.  MacCorkle,  ex-Governor  ; 
John  Q.  Dickinson,  President  Kanawha 
Valley  Bank ;  L.  Prichard,  President  Charles- 
ton National  Bank ;  Geo.  S.  Couch,  President  . 
Kanawha  National  Bank ;  Ed.  Keid,  Cashier 
Kanawha  National  Bank  ;  Geo.  S.  Laidley, 
.Superintendent  City  Schools:  L.  E.  Mc- 
Whorter,  President  Board  of  Education; 
Chas.  K.  Payne,  wholesale  merchant;  and 
many  others. 

This  invitation,  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  City  Council,  the  State  officers,  and 
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all  the  substantial  citizens  of  both  races 
of  the  community  where  1  had  spent 
my  boyhood,  and  from  which  I  had 
gone  a  few  years  before,  unknown,  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  in  quest  of  an 
education,  not  only  surprised  me,  but 
almost  unmanned  me.  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  I  had  done  to  deserve  it  all. 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at  the 
appointed  day  was  met  at  the  railway 
station  at  Charleston  by  a  committee 
headed  by  ex-Governor  W.  A.  MacCorkle, 
and  composed  of  men  of  both  races.  The 
public  reception  was  held  in  the  Opera- 
House  at  Charleston.  The  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  Hon.  George  W.  Atkinson, 
presided,  and  an  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  ex-Governor  MacCorkle.     A 


prominent  part  in  the  reception  was  taken 
by  the  colored  citizens.  The  Opera- 
House  was  filled  with  citizens  of  both 
races,  and  among  the  white  people  were 
many  for  whom  I  had  worked  when  a 
boy.  The  next  day  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Atkinson  gave  me  a  public  reception  at 
the  State  House,  which  was  attended  by 
all  classes. 

Not  long  after  this  the  colored  people 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  gave  me  a  reception 
at  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  pre- 
sided, and  a  similar  reception  was  given 
me  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  Invita- 
tions came  from  many  other  places  which 
I  was  not  able  to  accept 

[to  be  continued] 


Why  the  Chinese  Dislike  Foreigners' 

IL — Protestants  in   China 

By  Arthur  H.  Smith 

Special  Commisdoner  for  The  Outlook  in  China 


IN  considering  the  animosity  of  the 
Chinese  towards  the  men  from  the 
West  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able to  attempt  to  run  too  sharp  a  line  of 
cleavage  between  them,  for  in  the  essen- 
tials they  are  all  alike  on  the  same 
footing.  No  further  rationale  of  the 
dislike  of  a  Chinese  for  those  who  are 
not  Chinese  is  necessary  than  the  mere 
statement  that  they  are  not  Chinese. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
earlier  dynasties,  during  the  domination 
of  the  Manchu  Tartars  outsiders  have 
been  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust. That  this  was  a  feeling  natural  to 
interlopers  like  the  Manchus  has  already 
been  remarked  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  inevitably  the  views  and  the  feelings 
of  those  above  are  propagated  downward, 
there  is  very  little  room  for  surprise  at  the 
universality  and  the  depth  of  the  national 
feeling.  The  Chinese  have  been  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  religion  of  the  "  Lord 
of  Heaven  "  for  many  hundred  years, 
whereas  the  Protestant  faith  has  been 
widely  diffused  only  within  the  past  half- 
century — a  short  period  measured  on  the 
dial-plate  of  Chinese  chronology.  The 
« Copynijht,  1901,  the  Outlook  Company. 


Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  external 
and  a  visible  unity  which  appears  to  be 
totally  lacking  in  the  Protestants,  who 
come  from  nobody  knows  where,  for 
nobody  can  say  what  reason,  settling  at 
frequent  intervals  of  space  all  over  the 
Eighteen  Provinces,  having  previously 
journeyed  everywhere,  generally  selling 
books,  often  dispensing  medicines,  con- 
stantly preaching,  and  keeping  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  in  more  or  less  of  a  fer- 
ment as  to  what  it  is  all  about.  More 
than  thirteen  years  since,  the  writer,  with 
a  companion,  was  traveling  on  one  of  the 
principal  highways  of  the  province  toward 
the  capital  of  Shantung.  An  old  man 
squatting  by  the  roadside  peered  at  the 
party  in  a  surly  manner,  muttering  to 
himself  as  we  passed :  "  One  unceasing 
stream  i"  It  was  easy  to  read  his  thought 
in  his  face — by  no  means  a  universal  ex- 
perience in  China.  He  could  remember 
when  there  were  no  foreigners  throughout 
the  whole  region ;  then  there  was  one  a 
year,  or  three  in  tw^o  years.  After  that 
they  began  to  appear  in  pairs,  later  still 
in  droves,  with  women  and  children,  and 
now  it  is  **  one  unceasing  stream."  He 
did  not  like  it — why,  he  might  or  might  not 
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have  been  able  to  tell,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  thought  he  had  fallen  upon  evil 
days,  and  that  the  old  were  better. 

To  the  instinctive  national  dislike  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  men  from  beyond  the 
Ocean  is  to  be  added  the  yet  more  pro- 
nounced antipathy  of  the  literary  class  of 
China  to  any  and  all  who  seem  to  them 
to  be  endeavoring  to  introduce  into  China 
any  "  instruction  "  which  shall  in  any 
wise  come  into  competition  with  that  of 
the  sages  of  antiquity.  To  suppose  that 
anything  could  be  added  to  their  wisdom 
is  to  the  orthodox  Confucianist  as  arrogant 
an  assumption  as  it  would  be  to  a  Christian 
for  one  to  claim  that  an  appendix  is  to  be 
looked  for  which  shall  be  of  equal  value 
and  authority  with  the  twenty-seven  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  scornful 
wonder  with  which  the  very  conception  of 
such  supplementary  teaching  is  greeted  by 
the  typical  Confucianist  contains  in  itself 
the  germs  of  all  the  troubles  which  mis- 
sionaries experience  in  China,  just  as  a 
barrel  of  whisky  was  declared  by  an  ex- 
perienced North  American  Indian  to  hold 
"  a  thousand  songs  and  fifty  fights."  For 
in  China  the  balance  of  social  power  is 
always  with  the  representatives  of  the 
literary  class,  from  the  common  school- 
teachers and  graduates  up  to  the  retired 
officials  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  gentry 
of  the  region  iti  which  they  live.  When- 
ever the  actual  officials  and  the  literary 
class  not  in  office  unite  in  any  view  of  a 
practical  matter,  they  are  as  sure  to  carry 
the  people  with  them  as  strong  gusts  from 
the  mountains  are  certain  to  stir  the  waters 
of  shallow  lakes.  "  The  wind  blows  and 
the  grass  bends."  It  is  probably  too  wide 
a  generalization  to  say  that  there  are  no 
anti-missionary  riots  which  are  not  directly 
incited  by  scholars,  although  this  is  some- 
times claimed,  and  there  have  been  cases 
where  the  literati  have  used  their  best 
efforts  to  excite  the  people,  but  without 
much  success  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  rule. 

In  so  much  promiscuous  preaching  as 
is  done  by  Protestant  missionaries,  min- 
gling at  all  times  with  all  classes  of  the 
people  all  over  China,  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  not  be  many  occasions  for 
great  offense  on  the  part  of  the  most 
self-restrained  Confucianist.  Not  all  mis- 
sionaries are  equally  prudent  ana  experi- 
enced, and  it  is  quite  possible  by  an 
unguarded  expression,  to  alienate  the  sym- 


pathy of  even  the  most  friendly  Chinese — 
and  few  Chinese  can  be  said  to  be  at  the 
outset  truly  friendly,  the  most  that  is  to 
be  hoped  being  generally  an  impartial 
neutrality.  That  Protestant  missionaries 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  slightingly  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius,  or  of  undervalu- 
ing their  inestimable  service  to  China, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  charged  or  readily 
believed  ;  but  such  cases  there  have  been 
and  there  are,  and  very  unfortunate  results 
might  follow  from  any  one  of  them.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  missionaries  who 
have  been  long  in  China  to  whom  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  (and  not 
more  and  more  easy,  as  might  be  expected) 
to  speak  of  the  history  and  the  literature 
of  China  to  non-Christian  hearers  without 
saying  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

The  fact  that  Christians  refuse  to  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  the  country  is,  to 
the  literati  especially,  a  heinous,  an  un- 
pardonable, offense.  It  is  a  saying  of 
great  antiquity  in  China  that  upon  enter- 
ing a  village  one  should  learn  what  is 
customary,  and  upon  entering  a  country 
ascertain  what  is  forbidden — with  a  view, 
that  is,  to  conforming  to  the  custom,  and 
eschewing  what  is  for  any  reason  taboo. 
But  here  is  a  set  of  teachers,  alien  to 
China,  who  deliberately  narcotize  the 
Chinese  themselves,  so  that  they  presently 
become  obstinate  nonconformists.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Empire  temple  worship 
and  idolatrous  rites  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  in  other  parts,  but  every- 
where the  crucial  question  is.  What  shall 
be  done  with  regard  to  ancestral  worship  ? 
and  upon  this  point  the  rigid  demands  of 
custom  and  the  verdict  of  the  enlightened 
Chinese  conscience  remain  at  variance. 

There  is  probably  much  that  is  infe- 
licitous in  the  mode  of  discussing  this 
subject  with  the  Chinese,  and  many  un- 
proved assumptions  are  not  improbably 
made,  especially  as  the  questions  which 
Christianity  immediately  raises  in  regard 
to  these  rites  are  such  as  the  Chinese 
have  never  formulated  for  themselves,  and 
perhaps  imperfectly  comprehend  when 
they  are  explained.  There  is  also  an 
inherent  ambiguity  in  the  Chinese  words 
which  must  of  necessity  be  employed,  as 
when  the  character  translated  "  worship  " 
also  denotes  "  to  pay  one's  respects,"  or 
"  to  behave  with  propriety."  Perhaps 
the  best  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the 
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difficult  topic  would  be  the  historical  one, 
in  which  it  may  be  shown  (as  has  been 
done  by  Christian  Chinese  scholars)  that 
the  present  usages  are  neither  ancient  nor 
authoritative,  and  that  the  real  meaning 
which  underlies  the  Chinese  idea  in  an- 
cestral worship  is  not  ignored  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  can  be  actually  expressed  in 
its  completeness  without  any  violation  of 
conscience.  But  to  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure there  are  serious  if  not  fatal  ob- 
stacles. The  mass  of  those  who  can  be 
induced  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity are  not  those  with  whom  the 
historical  method  is  possible,  since  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  no  education 
and  many  of  them  cannot  even  read. 
With  such  it  is  literally  indispensable  to 
deal  as  with  children,  imparting  first  so 
much  of  instruction  as  may  enable  them 
to  comprehend  the  moral  demand  made 
upon  them,  which  is  then  followed  by  a 
"  categorical  imperative  " — Thou  shalt, 
or  Thou  shalt  not — the  reasons  for  which 
are  apprehended  only  at  a  later  stage. 
We  are  not  concerned  at  this  time 
either  to  defend  the  almost  universal 
judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
China  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  ances- 
tors, or  to  inquire  by  what  means  some 
via  media  may  be  employed  to  combine 
reverence  to  man  and  worship  to  God,  so 
that  neither  shall  infringe  upon  the  other. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  recognize  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic alike)  as  a  great  bar  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  in  China,  and  perhaps  the  most 
potent  single  cause  of  Chinese  hostility. 

In  one  of  his  wonderfully  informing  and 
frank  volumes  concerning  the  progress  of 
**  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and 
Thibet,"  the  Abb^  Hue  relates  a  conver- 
sation held  by  his  Majesty  K'ang-Hsi  with 
Monseigneur  Maigrot,  Bishop  of  Colon, 
upon  the  true  value  of  the  Chinese  ances- 
tral rites.  Having  argued  a  long  time 
with  the  inflexible  bishop,  the  Emperor, 
wishing  to  test  his  alleged  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language,  proposed  to  him  to 
read  the  four  characters  inscribed  over 
the  Hall  of  Audience.  The  prelate,  ac- 
cording to  his  adversaries  the  Jesuits, 
could  read  only  two  of  them,  and  could 
not  explain  any  (a  circumstance  which 
did  not  in  the  least  prejudice  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  fully  qualified  to  come  to  an 


opinion  upon  this  subject,  or  even  as  one 
having  a  good  acquaintance  with  Chinese). 
The  assumption  of  the  Emperor  would 
certainly  be,  however,  that  a  European 
who  could  not  interpret  an  inscription  had 
no  right  to  assume  to  teach  the  scholars 
of  China  what  their  own  usages  mean. 
Monseigneur  Maigrot  was  no  doubt  morti- 
fied and  properly  extinguished,  and  K'ang- 
Hsi  was  triumphant  (as  an  Emperor 
ought  to  be) ;  but  the  former  certainly  had 
his  private  thoughts,  and  one  of  them  was 
that  a  question  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be 
finally  decided  in  this  way.  Neither  the 
dictum  of  an  Emperor  nor  the  bull  of  a 
Pope  will  in  the  end  fetter  the  educated 
conscience  of  the  Chinese  race.  Mean- 
time Christianity  is  seriously  handicapped, 
and  many  who  know  nothing  of  the  Chi- 
nese language,  who  have  never  studied 
the  subject  of  ancestral  worship  at  first 
hand,  and  who  have  no  overmastering 
scruples  of  their  own,  find  no  diflSculty  in 
demonstrating  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  the  whole  trouble  arises  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  foreign  missionary  and 
the  excessive  ductility  of  the  Chinese  who 
follow  him. 

The  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  per- 
form ceremonies  which  they  regard  as 
idolatrous  at  the  New  Year  season,  at  the 
spring  festival  when  the  sacrifices  are 
offered  at  the  graves,  at  weddings,  and 
especially  at  funerals,  renders  them  liable 
to  severe  persecution,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  being  driven  from  their  homes, 
deprived  of  all  rights  of  property,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  clan  to  which  they  belong 
and  from  the  district  in  which  they  were 
born.  It  is  hard  for  those  who  are  their 
shepherds  to  witness  such  occurrences 
(which,  with  varying  degrees  of  severity, 
are  of  constant  occurrence)  without  en- 
deavoring to  rectify  matters  in  accordance 
with  the  rights  expressly  guaranteed  to 
Chinese  Christians  by  treaty.  In  many 
instances  this  is  accomplishtd  after  a  more 
or  less  severe  struggle,  and  a  measure  of 
liberty  may  be  secured  for  the  Church  as 
a  result.  In  many  other  cases,  however, 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  active  hostilities,  with  a  threat  of 
renewal  whenever  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  anti-Christian  party.  Persecution 
which  has  distinct  reference  to  acts  of  the 
kind  named  is  generally  accompanied 
with  much  that  is  so  entangled  with  th< 
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rights  of  property  and  numerous  often 
well-nigh  hopeless  complications  that  it 
is  frequently  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  Those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  entering  a  Chinese  yamen 
find  themselves  at  times  forced  to  do  so, 
and  the  line  between  the  case  which  must 
be  taken  up  and  that  which  it  is  better 
to  let  alone  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to 
determine  as  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

One  of  the  best  traits  in  the  Chinese 
character  is  a  talent  for  extreme  forbear- 
ance with  ills  which  cannot  he  cured. 
Another  characteristic  of  capital  impor- 
ance  (and  never  more  so  than  during 
the  current  year)  is  the  thirst  for  re- 
venge which  is  sometimes  cherished  for  a 
lifetime  or  for  successive  generations. 
It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come  by 
means  of  those  who,  in  a  society  like  that 
of  China,  enter  another  society  like  that 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  occasions 
for  these  offenses  are  as  numerous  and  as 
diversified  as  the  interests  with  which 
human  beings  have  to  do.  The  Christian 
may  have  absolute  right  upon  his  side,  he 
may  have  been  outraged  in  some  pecu- 
liarly shameful  manner,  such  as  by  inter- 
ference >yith  a  wedding,  or,  even  worse, 
a  funeral,  and  have  received  no  redress. 
But  if  he  has  attempted  to  secure  it,  he 
has  not  improbably  made  a  mortal  foe  of 
his  persecutors,  and  when  their  opportu- 
nity comes  they  will  repay  him  with  com- 
pound interest,  as  has  been  the  case  every- 
where during  the  Boxer  uprising.  That 
he  is  absolutely  innocent  even  of  any  intent 
of  wrong  will  not  save  him,  anymore  than 
it  saved  his  Master,  or  has  saved  His  dis- 
ciples in  any  age  of  the  world  since.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  any  Chinese  case  is  free 
from  embarrassments  arising  from  the  in- 
discreet acts  or  words  of  those  concerned. 
The  ingenuity,  the  malevolence,  the  per- 
tinacity', and  the  insincerity  of  many 
Chinese  when  once  aroused  to  attack  a 
foe  is  such  that  if  the  fire  has  but  been 
started  it  mus/  burn  itself  out,  and 
"whether  the  stone  hits  the  pitcher,  or 
the  pitcher  hits  the  stone,  it  goes  ill  with 
the  pitcher."  All  the  preceding  paragraph 
applies  equally  to  troubles  in  whatever 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  they  may 
arise. 

In  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  body 
like  the  Protestant  churches  of  China  it 
is  impossible  that  there   should  not  be 


some  unworthy  men  whose  motives  are 
other  than  those  of  the  "  pursuit  of  doc- 
trine," and  who  perceive  the  leverage 
which  the  connection  with  influential  and 
presumptively  opulent  foreigners  will  give. 
Some  of  these  men  will  inevitably  bring 
the  body  to  which  they  have  joined  them- 
selves into  disrepute  before  they  can  be 
discovered  and  expelled.  So  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  all 
Protestant  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  give  to  men  of  this  stamp  no 
encouragement  whatever,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  have  done  the  churches 
much  harm,  both  directly  and  indirectly ; 
and  in  a  time  of  general  hostility  to  the 
"  foreign  instruction "  no  such  instance 
will  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  magis- 
trate whose  prejudice,  partiality,  injustice, 
and  inefficiency  have  been  disturbed  by 
those  who  insist  upon  having  wrongs 
righted,  has  no  love  for  the  unwelcome 
intruders.  While  all  is  fair  weather  he 
represents  himself  to  the  Protestants  as 
their  fast  friend  (although  opposed  to  the 
grasping  demands  of  the  French);  but 
once  the  storm  has  broken,  this  same 
official  summons  the  gentry  and  the  vil- 
lage headmen  by  turns,  and  imparts  to 
each  of  them  the  information  that  his 
own  views  have  always  been  unreservedly 
hostile  to  every  species  of  the  foreign 
devil  genus,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to 
be  rid  of  them  once  for  all. 

Wherever  there  has  been  friction  in 
securing  property,  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  the  case  wherever  any  mis- 
sion has  had  occasion  to  buy,  there  are 
always  old  scores  which  some  one  is  glad 
to  settle  by  the  lurid  light  of  a  riot.  The 
neglect  of,  or,  still  more,  the  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in,  temple  worship,  while  of  much 
less  importance  than  is  the  case  with  what 
pertains  to  the  clan,  is  certain  to  incur 
criticism  and  the  active  ill  jvill  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  financial  aspects 
of  "  a  creed  outworn." 

Persistent  resistance  to  demands  ioxpro 
rata  contributions  to  the  fund  for  holding 
theatrical  exhibitions  or  the  performance 
of  the  Taoist  high  mass  necessarily  irri- 
tates a  wide  circle  of  Chinese.  Should 
the  proposed  celebration  be  for  this  reason 
given  up»  the  animosity  felt  toward  the 
cause  of  this  undesirable  result  is  shared 
by  the  main  participants,  and  also  by  the 
public,  which  is  always  athirst  for  some 
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excitement  6ti  the  dead  level  of  the  mo- 
notonous Chinese  daily  life.  If  the  Chris- 
tians stand  aloof  and  withhold  their  quota, 
others  must  pay  so  much  the  more ;  and  as 
the  passion  for  theatricals  is  such  that  a 
Chinese  as  a  rule  can  no  more  withstand 
the  temptation  to  witness  a  performance 
than  he  can  help  shaking  when  set  upon 
an  insulating  stool  with  a  stream  of  elec- 
tricity pouring  through  his  body,  it  will  be 
singular  if  his  presence  even  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  does  not  lead  to  trouble. 
That  the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests 
have  not  sooner  and  more  generally  rec- 
nized  the  "  divisive  and  perversive " 
nature  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  those 
religions,  only  displays  the  intellectual 
imbecility  of  those  who  are  thought  suf- 
ficient to  represent  these  faiths  in  the  care 
of  the  temples  and  the  public  ceremonials. 
It  has  been  generally  noticed  that  during 
the  Boxer  disturbances  priests  have  often 
been  prominent,  sometimes  as  leaders. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  this  has  not  hap- 
pened long  ago. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  point  out  that 
when  a  large  body  of  Occidentals,  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, etiquette,  modes  of  thought,  and 
intellectual  presuppositions,  begin  on  a 
large  and  indeed  universal  scale  the 
preaching  of  an  uncompromising  system 
of  morals  and  doctrines  like  Christianity, 
there  must  be  much  which  unconsciously 
arouses  Chinese  prejudices.  How  best 
to  present  the  Gospel  to  non-Christian 
Chinese  is  a  question  upon  which  few 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  task  are 
willing  to  admit  that  they  have  reached 
a  definite  conclusion.  However  the  lofty 
claims  of  Christianity  may  be  set  forth, 
they  cannot  fail  in  China,  as  they  have 
never  failed  elsewhere,  to  give  offense. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  single  objection  to 
Christianity  in  this  Empire  which  has  not 
been  often  urged  in  other  ages  under  other 
skies,  but  that  circumstance  does  not 
make  the  propounder  of  these  claims  in 
China  any  the  less  of  a  Barbarian,  or  more 
worthy  of  thoughtful  attention. 

The  literature  of  Protestant  missions 
in  China  may  be  regarded  from  quite 
different  points  of  view.  When  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  the  teeming  mill- 
ions for  whom  it  is  prepared,  its  poverty 
and  inadequacy  are  keenly  recognized. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  literature  is 


a  growth  and  not  a  manufacture,  the 
progress  already  made  seems  at  least 
hopeful.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  resembles  the  image 
made  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  that  it  is 
composed  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron— 
and  mud.  The  foreign-educated  author 
of  a  bitter  diatribe  against  Christianity 
which  appeared  nine  years,  ago  in  a 
Shanghai  daily  newspaper  termed  this 
literature  a  "  mass  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness " — a  charge  which  refutes  itself. 
since  masses  of  darkness  at  least  do  no 
harm,  and  with  the  introduction  of  light 
automatically  disappear.  During  the  past 
few  decades  fhe  amount  of  books  of  all 
sorts  circulated  by  the  various  Tract  So- 
cieties and  Bible  Societies  throughout 
China  is  well-nigh  incomputable.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  effect  they  have 
had,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  light  has 
been  diffused  and  many  torpid  intellects 
and  spirits  have  been  aroused.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  distinct  indications 
that  an  unwonted  activity  in  the  circula- 
tion of  Christian  literature  was  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  production  of  the  acrid 
and  obscene  Hunan  pamphlets  already 
described.  This  may  be  held  to  show 
how  effective  the  distributing  machinery 
has  become,  but  it  likewise  imposes  upon 
the  wise  the  severest  self-restraint  lest 
the  incidental  evil  overbalance  the  direct 
good. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  Western 
medicine  as  the  handmaid  of  Christianity 
has  done  more  to  abate  the  prejudice  of 
the  Chinese  than  any  other  single  cause, 
yet  it  has  not  been  an  unmixed  benefit 
Large  numbers  of  those  interested  in  the 
Chinese  practice  of  medicine  and  in  the 
sale  of  Chinese  drugs  have  done  their 
best  to  prejudice  a  suspicious  and  a  cred- 
ulous people  against  foreigners,  especially 
in  their  crafty  plans  to  "  buy  the  hearts  of 
the  people."  The  failure  to  relieve  in- 
curables, occasional  unfortunate  results 
from  surgical  operations,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  steady  flow  of  undiluted  falsehoods 
regarding  foreigners,  their  methods  and 
their  designs,  even  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  wide  and  brilliantly  successful 
medical  work,  show  how  hard  is  the  prob- 
lem which  hospitals  and  dispensaries  help 
to  solve.  Collating  the  data  for  half  a 
century,  aggregating  the  nimiber  of  treat- 
ments, making  a  reasonable  estiniate  of 
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the  prejudices  which  have  been  gradually 
dissolved  and  the  animosities  changed  to 
warm  friendship  by  means  of  the  medical 
work,  one  is  justly  delighted  at  the  total 
result  Yet  when  the  blind  fury  of  the 
multitude  was  once  aroused,  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  were  wrecked  perhaps  first 
of  all,  and  no  voice  was  found  to  remon- 
strate on  the  ground  that  they  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence  and  con- 
tinuance. It  has  not  infrequently  hap- 
pened that  the  literati  have  opposed  the 
erection  of  these  buildings  by  every  art 
within  their  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
officials  of  all  ranks  have  been  their 
patrons  and  their  friends,  and  the  good 
which  has  been  accomplished  through  this 
agency  during  the  past  generation  is 
immeasurable,  and  will  yet  bear  a  rich 
harvest. 

The  diversity  of  Protestant  organiza- 
tions has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
source  of  some  confusion  to  the  Chinese 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
their  movements  and  methods.  Yet  it  is 
important  to  guard  against  the  widespread 
fallacy  that  the  Chinese  infer  from  the 
phenomena  which  they  see  that  Chris- 
tianity is  full  of  self-contradictions  and  that 
its  mutual  claims  refute  one  another. 
This,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is 
a  Western  idea  attributed  to  the  Chinese, 
as  distinguished  from  one  which  naturally 
occurs  to  the  Chinese  mind.  Diversity  in 
unity  is  the  keynote  of  much  which  relates 
to  Cl^ina  and  the  Chinese.  They  are  no 
more  surprised  or  offended  at  seeing 
Christianity  presented  in  many  varying 
lights  than  they  are  with  their  own  *'  Eight 
Diagram  "  sects,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
segment  of  a  mystic  whole,  which  is  only 
completed  by  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  It 
is  when  the  various  divisions  of  Protest- 
ants ignore,  or  possibly  antagonize,  one 
another,  that  the  Chinese  sense  of  unity  is 
offended — as  is  our  own.  It  is,  there- 
fore, on  every  account  important  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present 
effacement  of  old  landmarks  to  set  the 
new  ones  in  the  places  where  they  ought 
to  be  with  a  view  to  the  highest  efficiency 
and  the  greatest  economy  of  labor,  so  as 
to  secure  the  best  results. 

The  constitution  and  the  methods  of 
the  Protestant  churches  which  have  been 
long  working  in  China  have  freed  them 
from  any  reasonable  suspicion  of  being 


political  agencies  of  any  kind.  There 
have  been  and  still  continue  to  be  many 
infelicities,  imperfections,  and  faults  in 
their  administration,  and  in  the  incidental 
relations  to  the  non-Christian  Chinese. 
Yet,  after  the  worst  has  been  said  which 
-can  truthfully  be  charged,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  evils  complained  of  were  minor 
and  subsidiary,  most  of  which  would 
naturally  become  less  and  less  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  no  one  of  which,  nor  all 
of  them  combined,  threatened  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  growing  friendliness  of  the 
people  and  the  more  tolerant  attitude  of 
the  intelligent  officials. 

In  the  five  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Japan,  the 
change  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  aims  of  Protestant  missions 
was  marked.  The  literature  issued  by 
them,  especially  that  part  of  it  prepared 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  among  the  Chinese,  had  pene- 
trated the  Imperial  Palace,  and  was  eager- 
ly perused  in  the  intensely  anti-foreign 
province  of  Hunan.  Had  the  reforms 
planned  by  the  Emperor  in  1898  been 
carried  into  even  partial  execution,  the 
influence  which  must  have  been  exerted 
by  the  writings  and  the  teachings  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries  would  have  been  form- 
ative and  directive  at  a  critical  period 
of  Chinese  history.  For  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  tremendous  crisis  which  has 
occurred,  the  proportion  of  responsibility 
of  Protestant  missions  is  undoubtedly 
real,  but  it  is  a  small  and  a  relatively  in- 
significant factor.  "  What  the  Barbarians 
want,"  said  a  ruler  quoted  in  Mencius, 
"  is  my  territory"  The  events  of  the  past 
few  years  had  made  it  clear  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  Manchu  rulers  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  that  in  these  days  also  what 
"the  Barbarians  want  is  my  territory." 
The  Barbarians  were,  it  is  true,  numerous 
and  strong,  but  so  were  the  Chinese. 
The  more  they  reflected  upon  the  intoler- 
able situation,  the  fiercer  grew  the  flame 
of  their  anger,  and  the  more  determined 
the  resolution  by  one  master  stroke  to  put 
an  end  to  their  bondage.  The  Chinese 
Tiger,  when  roused,  is  himself  reputed  to 
be  a  formidable  beast.  When  he  should 
have  been  equipped  with  Boxer  wings,  he 
would  be  absolutely  invincible.  With  this 
view,  and    in    this   hope   and   confident 
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expectation,  was  launched  such  a  singular 
crusade  as  the  weary  earth,  after  nineteen 
centuries  of  experience  in  the  Christian 
era,  and  we  know  not  how  many  preced- 
ent to  that  epoch,  had  never  seen  before. 
As  a  psychological  novelty,  and  as  a  study 
in  the  contrarieties  of  the  Chinese  mind, 
the  phenomena  offer  a  field  of  investiga- 


tion almost  absolutely  new ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  interests  involved,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  mankind,  however 
tieacherbus  its  memory  or  however  occu- 
pied with  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  will 
venture  to  forget  its  experience  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  during  the  closing  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


"Orders  are   Orders ^^ 

By  James  Barnes 


ONLY  once  did  I  accompany  an 
expedition  that  was  sent  out  to 
destroy  a  Boer  farm  from  whence 
the  troops  of  the  advancing  army  under 
Lord  Roberts  had  been  fired  upon.  I 
shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
neither  will  a  certain  young  oflBcer,  whose 
name,  for  reasons  that  are  plain  in  the  tale 
that  is  to  follow,  I  cannot  mention. 

In  military  service,  "  orders  are  orders," 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  men  do 
things  without  reasoning  and  sometimes 
without  reason.  If  they  carry  out  instruc- 
tions, they  cannot  go  wrong,  is  the  way 
they  look  at  it  It  is  none  of  their 
responsibility;  they  are  relieved  of  all 
consequences.  I  have  heard  men  say, 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  although  perceiv- 
ing plainly  the  inevitable :  "  Here  are  my 
orders  ;  I  have  got  to  do  *  so  and  so.'  I 
think  it  is  all  wrong,  and  I  probably  will 
get  killed  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  that  most  of 
us  will  be  killed.  But  it's  none  of  my 
doing.  If  I  am  killed,  it's  not  my  fault." 
And  with  this  rather  strange  excuse  for 
getting  ready  to  die,  as  if  devoid  of  fear, 
the  man  will  go  forward.  It  is  a  bit  hard, 
and  his  mind  may  not  be  in  an  exalted 
state,  but  he  actually  seems  to  feel  relief 
at  being  unburdened  of  the  coming 
responsibility.  If  he  carries  out  his 
orders  to  the  letter  and  returns,  well  and 
good.  If  he  does  not,  well  and  good 
again,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  has 
done  his  duty  in  accordance  with  military 
usage. 

A  good  many  miles  south  of  the  Vaal 
the  army  had  been  encamped  for  a  day 
beside  a  little,  half-dry  watercourse,  in  a 
country  that  once  had  a  reputation  as  a 
rich  farming  district  There  were  a 
number  of  prosperous-looking  homesteads 


within  a  few  miles  of  one  another,  with 
acres  of  mealie-fields  and  plowed  ground 
now  lying  fallow  and  unsowed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  scarcely  the 
gray  of  morning,  but  the  army  was  up  and 
stirring.  There  had  been  no  fighting  to 
speak  of  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
three  divisions  under  Generals  Tucker, 
Pole-Carew,  and  Hamilton  had  been 
moving  on  in  parallel  columns.  But  the 
evening  before,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Eleventh  Division,  there  had  been  a  sharp 
little  rattle  of  rifie  fire,  and  one  Riming- 
ton  scQut  had  been  killed,  and  three  or 
four  mounted  infantrymen  wounded.  It 
had  been  almost  at  dusk  when  this  had 
occurred,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  it.  I 
was  in  the  saddle  early,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  camp  an  officer  standing  up, 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  a 
biscuit  in  the  other,  hailed  me  pleasantly, 
asking  me  to  stop  and  partake  of  refresh- 
ments. As  I  had  already  breakfasted,  I 
declined  my  friend's  invitation  and  rode 
on.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  stop 
at  a  little  white  farm-house  that  I  could 
see  standing  in  a  garden  with  trees,  some 
two  miles  away  to  the  eastward. 

"  First  come,  first  served,"  holds  good 
on  the  veldt.  The  place  looked  inhabited, 
and  I  thought  that  I  might  possibly  bar- 
gain with  the  women  folk  for  a  fowl  or 
two,  or  perhaps  obtain  those  longed-for 
luxuries,  soft  bread,  milk,  or  eggs.  So  I 
rode  slowly  on.  When  I  got  to  the  bank 
of  the  little  stream,  I  could  see  that  a 
white  flag  on  a  high  pole  was  fljring  from 
the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  that  another 
bit  of  white  rag  flapped  from  the  gable 
end  of  the  house.  It  was  rather  early  for 
a  call,  and,  as  there  was  a  fairly  deep  pool 
of  water  in  the  Spruit,  I  tied  my  horse  tq 
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a  tree  and  proceeded  to  take  a  long- 
deferred  plunge.  As  I  was  dressing,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  number  of  infantry 
cx>me  down  through  the  bushes,  and  heard 
my  name  called.  Looking  up,  there  was 
the  young  ofl5cer  who  had  spoken  to  me 
an  hour  or  so  before. 

In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  what  he 
was  doing  so  far  off  the  line  of  march,  he 
frowned  and  shook  his  head. 

'*  I  Ve  got  a  rotten  job,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  I'm  ordered  to  set  fire  to  this  farm-house 
yonder.  Some  of  our  mounted  men  were 
fired  on  from  the  walls  and  the  buildings 
last  night  I  hope  there  are  no  women 
about.  I  don't  believe  much  in  this  burn- 
ing business." 

'*  No  more  do  I,"  I  returned.  "  And  I 
am  glad  there  has  been  little  of  it" 

As  we  came  up  the  bank  I  perceived 
that  it  must  have  been  here  that  the  skir- 
mish had  taken  place  the  evening  before, 
for  a  dead  horse,  shot  through  the  head 
and  stripped  of  his  saddle  and  accouter- 
ments,  lay  just  on  the  fringe  of  the  trees. 
The  house  and  garden  were  perhaps  a 
thousand  yards  away. 

As  we  approached,  we  saw  that  they 
had  all  the  evidences  of  belonging  to  peo- 
ple who  were  plainly  prosperous.  The 
garden  had  been  planted  a  long  time,  and 
the  gum-trees  rose  to  at  least  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  throwing  a  shade  over  the  low, 
stone-flagged  stoep.  There  were  some 
vegetables  still  growing  on  each  side  of  a 
well-kept  path,  and  a  number  of  flowering 
plants  in  tin  pots  stood  on.  each  side  of 
the  doorway.  There  were  curtains  at  the 
windows,  and  signs  of  female  occupation 
on  thie  wash-line.  A  hammock  was 
stretched  from  the  corner  of  the  house  to 
one  of  the  big  gums.  The  outbuildings 
were  in  good  repair,  although  the  loft 
window  of  the  stable  stood  gaping  wide, 
and  the  ground  about  was  littered  with 
oat-straw.  As  we  came  round  the  corner 
a  fat  fox-terrier  rushed  out  and  barked  at 
us,  and  at  the  sound  a  woman  appeared 
on  the  threshold.  She  was  well  dressed 
and  perhaps  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a 
kindly,  pleasant  face,  although  it  bore 
traces  of  worry  and  suffering.  The  ofiScer 
hesitated  at  the  gate. 

"  Confound  it  1"  said  he  beneath  his 
breath,  "  just  what  I  expected." 

The  old  lady,  perceiving  that  we  had 
stopped  there,  called  to  us  to  enter,  and 


as  we  came  up  the  path  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen  or  thereabouts,  a  very  pretty  girl, 
appeared  behind  her.  They  did  not  look 
like  Boers,  and  the  old  lady's  speech 
showed  that  she  had  little  Dutch  about 
her. 

"  Tm  so  sorry  for  what  occurred  here 
yesterday,"  she  said.  "  I  begged  the 
Boers  not  to  fire  from  our  garden,  but 
they  would  do  so  despite  me.  I  come 
from  the  Colony,  and  so  did  my  husband." 
She  spoke  so  quickly,  in  such  a  torrent  of 
words,  that  the  officer  did  not  have  time 
to  interrupt  She  explained  that  she  had 
two  nephews  who  had  been  on  commando ; 
she  gave  us  their  names  and  their  ages. 
One  had  been  killed  months  before  at 
Modder  River,  and  the  other  was  "  in  the 
ambulance."  She  told  us  that  they  did 
not  want  to  go  to  fight,  but  were  compelled 
to.  This  was  her  farm,  and  her  nephews 
took  care  of  it  for  her.  Her  husband  was 
dead,  and  this  was  her  niece,  her  sister's 
child.  "  Search  my  house,"  she  went  on ; 
"  you  will  not  find  any  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion. We  are  really  for  the  English.  My 
husband,  when  he  was  alive,  was  against 
Steyn,  although  he  became  a  Burgher  of 
the  Free  State.  I  hope  the  war  will 
soon  be  over ;  I  hope  and  pray  it  will," 
she  continued.  "  We  have  had  enough 
suffering  and  destruction  already."  She 
finished  her  long  speech  by  informing  us 
that  they  were  just  getting  breakfast  ready, 
and  asked  us  to  come  in  the  house  and 
have  some  coffee.  I  was  feeling  so  un- 
comfortable that  I  would  have  liked  to 
run  away,  and  a  glance  at  my  friend 
showed  me  that  he  was  actually  suffering. 
The  half-company  of  men  stood  outside 
the  wall  leaning  on  their  rifles,  and  look- 
ing longingly  at  a  few  chickens  that  were 
picking  about  the  oat-straw  which  lay 
about  the  farmyard. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?"  said  the  young  • 
girl,  seconding  her  aunt's  invitation  ;  and, 
taking  off  his  helmet,  the  young  officer 
went  into  the  house,  and  I  followed  him. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  evidence  of  taste 
and  comfort — almost  luxury.  A  good- 
sized  parlor  organ  stood  in  one  comer. 
There  were  ornaments  and  knickknacks  on 
the  table,  and  a  bookcase  filled  with  books 
— all  in  English.  Everything  was  neat  as 
a  pin.  On  the  walls  in  the  hall  were 
horns  of  various  kinds  of  antelope  that 
had  once  been  found  in  multitudes  on  the 
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high  veldt,  and  that  nOw  had  disappeared 
almost  entirely. 

"  Tell  Sannah  to  bring  some  coffee," 
said  the  young  woman  to  a  diminutive 
Kaffir  boy,  who  stood  gorming  at  us  with 
round  black  eyes. 

The  officer  spoke  at  last 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  will  take  any, 
thank  you,"  he  said,  and  then  in  a  few 
words  he  explained  his  mission,  the  per- 
spiration rolling  down  his  face.  I  could 
not  look  at  either  one  of  the  women,  and 
wished  for  a  hundred  times  that  I  had 
never  come.  "  My  orders  are  most  ex- 
plicit," continued  the  young  officer.  "  Our 
men  have  been  shot  at  so  many  times  from 
houses  flying  the  white  flag,  and  one  was 
killed  here  last  night." 

The  young  woman  had  begun  to  sob 
softly,  but  the  older  one  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  clearly. 

"  But  it  was  not  our  fault,"  she  said. 
*'  I  begged  them  not  to,  and  they  robbed 
us  of  almost  all  our  forage,  and  took  our 
mealies  and  vegetables.  He  was  a  brute, 
that  Veldt  Comet ;  he  would  not  listen  1 
Surely  those  who  gave  you  the  orders  did 
not  expect  you  to  bum  a  defenseless 
woman's  house  over  her  head.  What  am 
I  to  do  if  you  bum  my  house  ?" 

'*  My  orders  took  care  of  that,"  said  the 
young  officer.  "  You  are  to  be  allowed 
to  take  supplies,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
pass  for  yourself  and  servants  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  There  the  authorities  will  take 
care  of  you,  or  you  can  stay  here  at  a 
neighbor's,  if  you  like  to." 

He  did  not  say  anything  in  excuse  of 
his  position  ;  he  did  not  even  tell  how  dis- 
agreeable it  was  to  him.  But  his  tones 
and  attitude  must  have  shown  it  plainly. 
The  old  lady  did  not  break  down. 

"  Well,  I  suppxjse  you  will  have  to  do 
what  you  say,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  this  war  1 
why  did  they  bring  it  upon  us  ?  We  were 
contented  and  happy."  I  almost  wished 
that  she  had  become  abusive,  but  women 
have  strange  self-control  at  times.  "  Can 
we  remove  everything  from  the  house  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  My  men  will  help  you,"  answered  the 
young  officer.  **  Have  you  any  method 
of  conveyance,  any  wagon  ?"" 

"  We  have  a  cart  and  two  old  ponies, 
but  they  won't  be  able  to  carry  much 
more  than  ourselves."  She  turned  to  the 
girl  and  told  her  to  go  out  and  get  "  Jan  " 


and  "  Piet,"  and  just  as  she  did  so  the  black 
girl  appeared  with  some  steaming  coffee- 
cups  on  a  tray*  I  could  not  have  tasted 
it ;  it  would  have  choked  me*  The  woman 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Dutch  to  the  serv* 
ant,  and  the  latter  put  down  the  tray. 
Both  women  disappeared,  leaving  the 
officer  and  myself  alone. 

"  Let's  get  out  of  this,"  he  said. 

When  we  got  out  into  the  sunlight,  I 
looked  at  him.  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  you 
are  not  going  to." 

He  said  nothing,  but  gave  some  orders 
to  the  men,  and  they  began  to  remove 
things  from  the  house.  The  two  women 
did  not  stand  by  idly.  It  was  pitiful  to 
see  them  carrying  out  armfuls  of  clothing 
and  other  articles.  The  soldiers  worked 
without  a  word.  They  appeared  ashamed 
of  the  job  also. 

I  began  to  have  a  fresh  idea  of  the  say- 
ing that  "  war  is  hell."  I  walked  over  to 
where  my  horse  was  tied,  and  would  have 
ridden  away,  but  the  officer  called  me 
back: 

"  Don't  go  yet,"  he  said ;  "  please  don't 
go." 

So  I  stayed  against  my  will.  I  suppose 
it  was  impossible  to  get  everything  out  of 
the  house,  but  soon  the  women  appeared 
satisfied,  and  sat  down  on  a  settee,  and 
then  both  began  to  weep.  The  men  stood 
awkwardly  about  waiting  for  orders,  and 
the  Kaffir  servants  formed  a  whispering 
group  a  little  way  apart 

"My  orders  were  to  set  fire  to  the 
house,"  said  the  officer.  "  They  did  not 
mention  the  outbuildings."  And  with 
that  he  told  some  men  to  follow  him,  and 
walked  over  toward  the  bam.  In  a  few 
minutes  four  or  five  appeared,  dragging  a 
half-bale  of  chaff,  and  others  with  their . 
arms  full  of  broken  bundles  of  straw  and 
manna — a  rough,  coarse  hay.  The  officer 
tumed  to  the  sergeant 

"  Sergeant,"  said  he,  "  take  your  men 
and  march  them  over  to  the  railway"  (it  is 
a  mile  or  more  distant  to  the  west).  "  Let 
Judson  stay  with  me  "  (Judson  was  the 
officer's  soldier-servant). 

In  a  few  minutes  the  company,  in  charge 
of  the  sergeant,  had  marched  away  over  a 
little  rise  in  the  ground,  and  the  officer, 
Judson,  and  myself  alone  were  left 

Now,  the  house  was  a  stone  one,  and 
on  one  side,  the  gable  end,  it  had  but  one 
window  high  in  the  peak.     The  women 
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had  stopped  weeping  and  were  watching 
us.  The  ofiScer,  with  the  soldier's  assist- 
ance (for,  of  course,  I  would  not  bear  a 
hand),  dragged  the  inflammable  bale  of 
chaff  to  the  side  of  the  house.  He 
pitched  the  loose  bundles  of  hay  on  top 
of  it;  but  before  he  had  done  this,  he 
had  taken  out  his  little  red  order-book 
and  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  a  page 
and  torn  it  out.  The  elder  woman  had 
taken  it. 

"  My  orders  were  to  set  fire  to  the 
house,"  he  said  to  me,  as  if  I  had  expos- 
tulated with  him.  "  Orders  are  orders," 
and  he  repeated  it,  "  to  set  fire  to  the 
house." 

Then  he  took  out  a  silver  match-safe 
and  struck  a  match,  quickly  applying  it 
to  the  loose  end  of  the  bale.  A  little 
crackling  flame  leapt  forth. 

"  Now  come,"  said  the  officer ;  "  we'll 
go."  And,  leading  my  horse  by  the  bridle, 
the  officer,  Judson,  and  myself  walked 
over  the  hill  after  the  company.  Not  one 
of  us  looked  back  over  his  shoulder,  and 
not  a  word  did  I  say  of  the  occurrence  to 


my  friend  again,  not  a  word  did  I  say  to 
any  one  in  connection  with  the  army,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  the  story  has  been 
written.  But  I  kept  thinking  to  myself : 
"  If  those  two  able-bodied  Kaffirs  cannot 
put  out  that  fire  before  it  has  eaten  through 
the  foot  of  solid  stone  or  completely 
ignited  the  window-casing  above  it,  they 
are  not  worth  much  1" 

And  there  is  just  another  ending:  when 
I  came  down  on  the  railway  some  five 
months  later,  I  stood  at  the  window  of  the 
coach,  waiting,  glass  in  hand,  to  pass  this 
very  spot,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that 
there  stood  the  white  farm-house  nestling 
among  its  trees,  and  I  could  see  a  woman's 
figure  hanging  out  some  things  on  the 
clothes-line.  Apparently  the  Kaffirs  were 
worth  something. 

What  report  the  officer  made  I  do  not 
kpow,  for  I  never  asked  him ;  but  if  a 
General  wants  a  house  burned  down^  he 
had  better  say  so.  The  limitations  of  an 
order  are  in  its  wording.  The  burning 
of  inhabited  farms  I  believe  to  have  been 
bad  policy. 


Student  Aid^arn#  Minister  Waste 

By  M.  W.  Jacobus 


AT  the  Commencement  of  two  of 
our  New  England  colleges  last 
summer  their  newly  elected  Presi- 
dents gave  a  report  of  their  first  year  of 
administration  and  control.  In  both  of 
these  reports  special  attention  was  paid  to 
the  problem  of  student  aid.  In  one  of 
them,  however,  emphasis  was  laid  upon* 
the  need  of  larger  opportunities  for  the  stu- 
dent to  work  his  own  way  through  college  ; 
in  the  other  it  was  placed  upon  the  need 
of  larger  funds  to  support  the  student  in 
his  college  course. 

These  opposite  views  by  educational 
leaders,  whose  ability  to  manage  large  in- 
stitutions wisely  and  whose  success  in 
doing  so  are  recognized  by  all,  fairly  show 
the  present  balance  of  opinion  regarding 
this  question,  and  will  perhaps  justify 
the  writer  in  placing  it  again  before 
those  who  have  doubtless  already  thought 
much  upon  it  and  have  been  perplexed 
at  finding  so  much  that  could  be  said  on 
either  side. 


The  writer  necessarily  views  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  the  professional 
school ;  but  the  problem  is  not  practically 
different  from  what  it  is  in  college.  These 
institutions  simply  represent  different 
stages  of  educational  life,  and  the  problem 
throughout  is  essentially :  How-^hall  a 
man  get-his  ed«Ckl!tt>irWReii  lie  La?Bof"pay 
for  it  from  his  own  means  ?  Shall  he  earn 
the  money  to  cover  its  cost,  or  shall  the 
cost  be  paid  for  him  through  outside 
funds  ? 

Nor  does  the  problem  practically  differ 
through  the  fact  that  the  professional 
school  here  represented  is  a  theological 
one.  A  theological  education,  after  all, 
is  a  professional  education,  however  much 
the  character  of  that  profession  may  de- 
mand that  professionalism  be  absent  from 
the  character  of  the  education.  It  is  an 
education  which  takes  some  years  to  be 
completed,  and,  consequently,  requires 
support  from  some  source  during  the  time. 
The  question  is  simply  :  From  what  source 
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shall  the  support  come  when  the  student 
cannot  meet  it  himself  ? 

In  answering  this  question  the  writer 
does  not  lay  claim  to  any  originality  in 
the  position  which  he  takes.  His  purpose 
is  rather  to  contribute  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  position  which  practically 
lies  behind  the  Church's  education  of  her 
ministry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  money 
which  the  Church  has  placed  in  the  gen- 
eral endowment  of  its  seminaries  is  to  be 
expended  only  for  those  who  show  an  apti- 
tude for  the  Church's  service.  This  state- 
ment hardly  needs  proof.  The  Church 
has  not  created  its  divinity  schools  to 
train  men  for  other  professions,  nor  to 
train  men  for  its  own  profession  when 
they  give  no  promise  of  serviceableness 
in  it.  The  very  fact  that  these  are  schools 
of  training  shows  that  there  is  a  service 
for  which  they  are  to  train i  and  those  that 
cannot  be  trained  for  it  are  not  fit  subjects 
of  their  work. 

But,  this  being  so,  the  question  naturally 
becomes:  What  constitutes  this  aptitude 
for  service  which  men  must  have  to  be 
trained  by  the  Church's  schools  with  a 
view  to  the  Church's  ministry  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  above  there 
can  be  slight  hesitancy  in  placing  foremost 
among  the  elements  of  aptitude  the  posses- 
sion of  character — a  character  which  is 
not  merely  Christian,  but  Christian  in 
a  sane  and  wholesome  way.  A  prince 
of  pulpit  speakers,  who  not  long  ago 
passed  to  the  larger  service  of  the  Church 
above,  said  nothing  truer  than  when,  in 
one  of  his  later  public  addresses,  he  gave 
it  as  his  judgment  that  the  minister's 
largest  power  lay  not  so  much  in  his 
preaching  as  in  "  the  silent  and  constant 
emanation  of  character."  This  is  always 
the  minister's  power.  It  jnust  always 
belong  to  his  qualification.  Whatever 
other  elements  may  enter  into  his  aptitude, 
this  must  constitute  its  permanent  element. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  age  of  the  Church 
in  which  he  who  preaches  to  the  world 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ministers 
to  Christ's  kingdom  His  word,  can  do 
without  character.  This  is  recognized 
nowhere  so  truly  as  in  the  world  to  which 
the  minister  goes ;  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
recognized  in  the  Church  which  sends 
him. 

If,  however,  this  is  the  permanent  ele- 


ment of  the  minister's  aptitude  for  service, 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  other  ele- 
ments which  vary  with  the  age  and  the 
times  which  the  minister  serves.  We  can 
understand,  for  example,  that  there  were 
special  qualifications  for  the  Apostles  in 
the  early  age  of  the  Church  which  were 
necessary  for  their  establishing  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  can  understand  that  other 
and  quite  different  qualifications  were 
necessary  for  those  who  ministered  to  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  may  be  special  qual- 
ifications necessary  for  the  minister  tonlay. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  those  which, 
in  our  opinion,  stand  foremost  among 
them,  they  are  scholarship  and  health. 
In  an  able  editorial  in  the  "Congr^^- 
tionalist "  on  the  question  whether  the 
ministry  is  to  retain  its  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion, there  are  repeated,  with  sincere 
approval,  President  Tucker's  words  before 
the  Boston  Congregational  Club,  that "  the 
pulpit  will  have,  in  coming  years,  the  great- 
est power  it  has  ever  had,  provided  the 
preacher  gets  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
men."  These  words  are  interpreted  as 
meaning,  at  least  for  the  Congregational 
ministry,  that,  if  it  is  to  remain  pre-emi- 
nent, **  it  must  be  made  the  seat  of  intel- 
lectual power,"  and  its  members  must  be 
"  the  best  men  in  ability  and  attainment, 
as  well  as  in  character." 

We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  overstated. 
Never  have  there  been  days  of  profounder 
thinking  among  those  to  whom  the  minis- 
ter goes  than  these  present  days;  and, 
consequently,  never  days  when  the  minis- 
ter could  less  afford  to  be  untrained  in 
the  scholarly  ability  to  think  for  himself, 
if  he  is  to  make  his  message  telL  He  may 
be  reverent  to  all  that  has  been  thought 
in  the  past ;  but  he  must  be  receprive  to 
the  best  that  is  being  thought  now,  if  he 
would  conserve  the  thinking  of  the  future 
and  save  it  from  self-destrucrion.  The 
minister  to-day  must  have  scholarship  in 
its  best  and  highest  sense.  Merely  to 
pass  the  requirements  of  graduation  rep- 
resents, not  what  the  churches  ought  to 
expect  him  to  do,  but  the  very  least  that 
he  can  do  and  not  fail  in  his  preparation. 

And  he  needs,  equally,  health.  His 
scholarship  will  be  of  little  service  to  the 
church  if  he  has  not  health  with  which  to 
minister  it  to  the  church's  needs ;  and 
never -have  the  church's  needs  been  more 
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exacting  on  the  minister  than  they  are 
now.  The  minister  can  no  longer,  in  the 
quiet  security  of  a  lifelong  pastorate,  give 
his  mornings  complacently  to  the  produc- 
tion of  his  doctrinal  discourse  and  his 
afternoons  deliberately  to  the  parish  visi- 
tation. He  may  have  such  method  as  he 
will  for  his  sermon  work ;  but  he  must  be 
always  ready  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
church  organization,  which  grows  increas- 
ingly complex  in  its  claims  as  he  grows 
successful  in  its  administering.  Whether 
he  have  assistants  or  not,  the  modem 
minister,  if  he  amounts  to  ainything,  must 
give  the  full  vitality  of  a  seven-day  week 
to  his  work.  He  needs  health  for  such  a 
strain. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  requirements,  it 
would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  minister's 
training  during  his  seminary  course  must 
conserve  his  intellectual  and  his  physical 
life  as  well  as  his  character.  Otherwise 
it  fails  to  develop  his  aptitude  for  the 
Church's  service.  It  becomes,  conse- 
quently, a  serious  question  whether  the 
securing  of  financial  aid  should  be  so  con- 
ditioned on  the  student's  performance  of 
outside  labor  and  his  identification  with 
outside  interests  as  to  threaten  the  time 
which  he  needs  for  his  seminary  work. 
The  seminary  work  is  his  primary  obliga- 
tion. The  years  of  the  seminary  course 
come  to  him  but  once  in  his  life.  To  take 
the  time  and  the  attention,  then,  that  belong 
by  first  right  to  his  class-room  duties  and 
give  them  to  outside  work,  which,  because 
it  is  for  pay,  assumes  the  imperiousness 
of  a  business  contract  over  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  an  educational  life,  is,  apart  from 
all  morals,  simply  to  impair  the  student's 
scholarship ;  while  for  the  student  to 
attempt,  under  the  pressure  of  conscience, 
both  to  do  his  contract  work  and  to  perform 
his  class-room  duties  to  the  full  is  simply 
to  impair  his  health — and  at  neither  point 
can  the  Church  afford  to  have  her  minis- 
try to-day  impaired.  This  is  a  waste  of 
the  money  which  the  Church  has  put  into 
her  educational  endowments. 

On  what  basis,  then,  should  the  student 
secure  his  needed  aid  ?  This  is  a  fair 
question.  We  believe  the  answer  equally 
fair.  The  student,  worthy  in  character, 
who  is  in  need  of  aid  should  be  helped  by 
the  Church  itself  to  that  extent  which  will 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  endan- 
gering his  scholarship  or  his  health  by 


outside  work.  He  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  shall  be  free  to  do  his 
best  work  in  the  preparation  of  his  life's 
calling.  He  should  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  of  earning  his  living  at 
the  same  time.  The  work  of  his  life  is 
too  significant  and  the  preparation  for  it 
too  serious  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way. 
The  Church's  money  should  not  be  wasted 
through  the  greater  waste  of  her  men; 
and  the  writer  cannot  call  to  mind  the 
young  men  who  have  begun  their  seminary 
work  so  broken  down  in  health  by  trying  to 
stand  well  in  their  classes  while  they  work 
their  way  through  college,  or  so  lacking  in 
education  by  trying  to  keep  themselves  out 
of  debt  while  they  studied,  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  ministry, 
without  feeling  that  there  is  a  larger  waste 
than  saving  to  the  Church  in  what  is  often 
the  false  pride  of  self-support. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  fair  answer  to  this 
criticism  to  say  that  the  system  of  self- 
support  is  not  intended  to  take  the 
student's  time  and  attention  from  his  le- 
gitimate work.  The  present  system  of 
training  in  our  divinity  schools,  com- 
pressed as  it  is  into  three  short  academic 
years  of  but  eight  months  each,  and 
pressed  in  these  months  by  the  Church's 
just  demand  for  thorough  equipment  on 
the  minister's  part,  does  not  allow  time 
for  such  outside  work  during  the  Seminary 
session  as  is  necessary  for  the  student's 
support,  without  endangering  the  class- 
room obligations.  The  experience  of  our 
Seminaries  at  this  point  is  all  in  one  di- 
rection, and  no  bright  exceptions  to  the 
rule  will  change  the  facts  in  the  case. 

And,  further,  it  is  no  fair  answer  to 
these  facts  to  say  that,  this  being  the 
situation,  the  seminaries  should  either 
lengthen  their  course  or  lessen  their 
studies,  so  as  to  give  the  student  time  to 
take  care  of  himself.  The  seminaries 
would  be  glad  to  lengthen  their  course,  if 
they  felt  that  the  Church's  cry  for  more  men 
and  the  student's  cry  for  quicker  prepara- 
tion made  it  practicable ;  but  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  course  would  simply  put  before 
the  student  the  problem  of  another  year 
of  self-support,  while  it  would  not  do  much 
to  lessen  the  pressure  upon  him  of  the 
work  needed  for  his  training.  Indeed, 
unless  we  are  largely  mistaken,  much  of 
the  present  criticism  of  the  seminaries  is 
that  their  training  is  not  thorough  enough. 
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They  would  be  glad  to  make  it  more  so ; 
but,  being  what  it  is,  it  must  surely  be  the 
more  evident  that  it  cannot  be  encroached 
upon  by  outside  work  without  endanger- 
ing its  eflSciency. 

Naturally,  the  main  objection  to  any 
scheme  of  aiding  the  students  by  the 
Church  itself  is  that  it  tends  to  pauperize 
the  students.  This  objection  cannot  be 
lodged  against  the  scheme  here  proposed, 
for  it  makes  full  provision  that  its  aid  be 
granted  in  return  for  work — only  the  work 
is  not  outside  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
class-room  duties.  On  the  contrary,  the 
scheme  being  based  upon  the  fact  that 
scholarship  is  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  ministry  to-day,  it  holds  that  scholar- 
ship must  be  taken  into  account  in  grant- 
ing the  aid  and  kept  in  account  in  con- 
tinuing it ;  so  that  no  one  becomes  a  can- 
didate for  aid  unless  he  has  not  merely 
had  a  full  four  years'  college  course,  with 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  but  has  also  attained 
a  reasonably  high  average  in  his  college 


standing;  and  no  one  continues  to  receive 
his  aid  unless  he  maintains  this  high 
average  in  his  seminary  work.  Such  a 
requirement  of  merit  before  aid  is  given, 
and,  while  it  is  continued,  cannot  be  held 
to  be  pauperizing  in  its  effects. 

There  have  been,  doubtless,  serious 
faults  in  administration  in  the  past,  which 
have  led  to  unjust  criticism  of  the  whole 
system  of  student  aid ;  but  these  faults 
have  been  recognized  and  are  being  cor- 
rected, and  the  fact  is  coming  clearly  to 
the  light  that  the  problem  in  all  student 
aid  is  simply,  How  can  the  Church's  money 
be  expendeid  with  the  least  waste  to  the 
Church  of  what  she  needs  in  her  ministry 
of  to-day  ?  If  the  needs  of  character  and 
scholarship  and  health  be  real,  then  that 
scheme  of  aid  alone  is  just  and  fair — both 
to  the  student  and  the  Church — which, 
faithfully  administered,  shall  give  him  the 
best  possible  training  for  his  work,  while 
it  conserves  his  character,  perfects  his 
scholarship,  and  strengthens  his  health* 


The  Record  of  a  Long  Life' 


"  The  high,  stem-featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devoledness  to  duty, 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days." 

THIS  quotation  from  Lowell  might 
well  have  been  written  of  Dr.  John 
Adams,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy by  two  of  his  descendants. 

Dr.  John  Adams  was  born  in  Canter- 
bury, Connecticut,  in  1772,  the  eldest  of 
ten  children.  When  nineteen  years  old, 
he  entered  Yale  College.  He  received 
six  hundred  dollars  from  his  father  to  meet 
the  expense  of  his  college  course,  and 
agreed  to  return  one  hundred  dollars  to 
his  father,  when  he  was  able,  to  help  edu- 
cate his  younger  brothers.  Even  the  too 
brief  account  of  his  boyhood  and  his 
college  life  given  in  this  biography  re- 
veals the  sterling  traits  of  courage  and 
integrity  that  dominated  his  long  career, 
in  every  period  of  which  he  rendered 
active  service  to  mankind,  not  as  a  duty, 
but  a  privilege.  The  peculiar  semi-invalid 
condition  of  his  mother,  and  her  demand 
upon  his  tenderness   and  care,  led  him 
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after  his  graduation  to  reject  advantageous 
offers  and  accept  a  position  as  teacher,  at 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  in  a  school  near 
his  home.  Before  Ihe  year  closed  it  was 
necessary  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
school  building.  He  wrote  of  this  period 
that  he  was  often  in  school  before  sunrise, 
and  that  the  older  grades  recited  before 
nine  and  after  three  o'clock.  He  paid 
his  first  installment  of  the  one  hundred 
dollars  due  his  father  with  the  month's 
wages,  earned  in  the  vacation,  working  as 
a  laborer  on  his  father's  farm. 

His  success  in  his  first  school  attracted 
attention.  He  was  called  to  other  posi- 
tions, but  declined  them  all  until,  after  the 
death  of  his  mother,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Principal  of  the  Plain  field  (Conn.) 
Academy.  His  promotion  was  rapid,  and 
in  1810  he  was  called  to  Phillips  Academy, 
at  Andover,  Mass.  This  Academy  had 
lost  much  of  its  first  prestige,  but  rapidly 
regained  it  under  the  wise  and  masterful 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  founders  of  Phillips  Academy, 
when  in  1778  they  drew  up  its  constitu- 
tion, had  high  standards  for  both  the 
teachers  and  the  teaching.     The  principal 
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must  be  a  Christian  gentleman  of  high 
literary  attainments.  His  first  care  must 
be  for  the  character  of  his  pupils,  "  well 
considering  that,  though  goodness  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowl- 
edge without  goodness  is  dangerous ;"  and 
that  both  united  form  the  noblest  char- 
acter and  lay  the  surest  foundation  of  use- 
fulness to  mankind.  This  was  a  noble 
standard,  and  the  record  of  the  boys  who 
were  pupils  m  Phillips  Academy  during 
the  twenty-two  years  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  bears  evidence  of  his  suc- 
cess in  realizing  this  ideal.  His  care  of  his 
pupils  never  relaxed.  Their  reading  in  and 
out  of  school  was  guarded.  A  pupil,  it  was 
whispered,  had  brought  among  his  pos- 
sessions books  that  would  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  authorities.  He  was 
ordered  to  tie  up  in  a  parcel  all  books  in 
his  possession  "  not  used  in  his  classical 
studies."  The  boy  brought  the  bundle, 
which  was  put  in  a  closet.  The  last  day 
of  the  term  the  Principal  recalled  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  school,  and  added : 
"  We  will  now  see  what  the  titles  of  these 
very  important  books  are."  The  bundle 
was  opened.  The  title  of  the  first  book 
was  tie  Holy  Bible.  In  a  voice  of  thun- 
der the  Principal  said :  "  What  1  You 
should  have  read  a  chapter  in  this  every 
morning  before  breakfast."  In  a  perfectly 
calm  voice  the  boy  replied :  "  You  ordered 
me,  sir,  to  bring  you  every  book  not  con- 
nected with  my  classical  studies."  The 
school  was  carried  on  through  six  days 
of  the  week.  Religious  exercises  were 
held  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
each  day.  Dr.  Adams  inaugurated  train- 
ing on  the  platform.  Wednesday  after- 
noons were  given  to  declamations,  the 
pupils  making  their  own  selections.  The 
trustees,  fearing  "  unhallowed  ambition," 
discouraged  all  rivalry  in  studies. 

Elective  societies  were  early  formed  in 
Phillips  Academy  among  the  pupils.  The 
junior  society  debated  the  question,  "  Do 
females  possess  minds  as  capable  of  im- 
provement as  males  ?"  It  is  satisfactory  to 
record  that  this  question  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  "  Are  females  as  worthy  of 
being  introduced  into  society  as  males  ?" 
This  debate  was  decided  against  females. 
This  society  organized  a  library.  "  Guy 
Mannering  "  and  "  Campbell's  Journeys  " 
were  judged  improper  and  were  burned. 

Many  incidents  of  the  period  between 


1810  and  1832,  when  Mr.  Adams  was 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  photograph 
the  man  and  the  time.  National  sentiment 
grew  rapidly  among  the  people.  Schools 
sprang  into  existence  that  represented 
community  as  well  as  individual  sacrifice. 

The  missionary  movement  reached  its 
highest  point  of  enthusiasm,  and  almost 
superhuman  efforts  were  made  to  place 
men  in  the  foreign  field.  Every  Monday 
evening,  in  the  study  of  the  President  of 
Andover  Seminary,  a  group  of  men  met  in 
conference  to  devise  ways  of  doing  good. 
From  these  conferences  sprang  the 
American  Tract  Society,  the  American 
Education  Society,  the  whole  system  of 
temperance  society.  From  these  confer- 
ences sprang  also  the  first  permanent  re- 
ligious weekly,  because  the  protests  born 
here  and  written  by  these  men  against 
Sabbath-breaking  and  similar  community 
offenses  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  sec- 
ular press.  In  all  these  projects  Mr. 
Adams  had  a  part,  not  as  an  originator, 
but  as  a  forwarder.  As  the  master  of  an 
academy  founded  for  the  religious  training 
of  boys,  Mr,  Adams  had  marked  success. 
Of  the  two  thousand  pupils  who  entered 
Phillips  Academy  during  his  administra- 
tion, two  hundred  entered  the  ministry. 

Upon  his  resignation  from  Phillips 
Academy  Dr.  Adams,  after  a  time,  found 
a  position  as  principal  of  an  academy 
in  New  York  State  i  thence  he  went  to 
Illinois.  Here  he  repeated  his  former 
successes  as  a  teacher.  At  seventy  he 
closed  his  professional  life  to  enter  in  1842 
a  new  field.  He  became  the  State  Agent 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

For  twelve  years  he  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  develop  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  He  soon  became  "  Father 
Adams"  to  the  entire  State.  When  he 
resigned  in  1854,  he  had  established  over 
three  hundred  Sunday-schools,  represent- 
ing over  sixteen  thousand  pupils — a  won- 
derful record  for  a  man  to  make  between 
the  years  of  seventy  and  eighty-two. 

The  letters  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children, the  few  pages  of  his  diary  written 
through  the  months  following  his  resigna- 
tion from  Phillips  Academy,  have  in  them 
the  inspirational  quality  which  vital  faith 
in  God  and  in  his  need  of  men  to  carry 
on  his  work  gives.  They  carry  as  con- 
vincing a  message  to-day  as  on  the  day 
they  were  written. 
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American  History  told  by  Contemporaries: 
Vol.  III.,  National  Expansion,  1783-1845.  Edited 
by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    51^x8  in.    668  pages.    $2. 

The  third  volume  of  this  indispensable  series 
to  all  students  of  history  realizes  the  anticipa- 
tions formed  by  its  predecessors.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  work  on  American 
history  of  greater  value  has  been  issued.  It 
has  already  become  the  model  for  simUar 
attempts  to  elucidate  the  history  of  other 
countries. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  the  Year  1899.  2  vols.  Govern- 
ment Printing-office,  Washington,  D.  C.  6x9*%  jn. 
These  two  handsome  volumes  published  by 
the  Government  contain  an  unusual  number 
of  historical  papers  of  great  value.  The  first 
volume  contains  Professor  Bourne's  essay 
upon  "  The  Proposed  Absorption  of  Mexico 
in  1847-S,"  an  account  of  the  "  First  Criminal 
Code  of  Virginia "  by  Walter  F.  Prince,  an 
extremely  interesting  study  of  the  Rise  of 
English  Lollardy  by  Henry  L.  Cannon,  and 
a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Legal 
Qualifications  for  Office  in  America  by  Frank 
Hayden  Miller.  Professor  Bourne's  paper  is 
of  exceptional  interest  to  students  of  current 
problems,  since  the  demand  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  which  seemed  so 
strong  near  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  had 
much  in  common  with  the  present  demand  for 
the  retention  of  Cuba  and  of  the  Philippines. 
Professor  Bourne  treats  the  subject  as  a  his- 
torian and  hot  as  a  partisan ;  indeed,  it  is 
difiicult  to  know  whether  he  would  be  charac- 
terized as  an  expansionist  or  as  an  anti-imperi- 
alist. The  second  volume  contains  Professor 
Jamison's  collection  of  the  Letters  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  a  collection  of  the  greatest  value  to 
future  historians.  We  do  not  know  how  large 
an  edition  of  these  volumes  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Congress,  but  librarians  and  histori- 
cal students  ought  not  to  delay  forwarding 
their  applications  for  the  work  to  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Art  of  Translating  (The).  By  Herbert  Cush- 
ing  Tolman,  Ph.D.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x8  in.  79  pages.  70c 
In  this  volume  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  Van- 
derbilt  University  writes  very  interestingly  of 
the  general  subject  of  translation,  which  has 
engaged  the  thought  and  perplexed  the  minds 
of  all  those  who  have  given  the  subject  serious 
attention.  This  little  volume  is  the  result  of 
ample  knowledge  and  of  mature  meditation. 
Its  positions  will  be  controverted,  because 
every  one  who  attempts  to  translate,  or  who 
thinks  he  can  translate,  has  a  theory ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Tolman  either  gives  good  reasons  for 
his  positions  or  states  them  so  persuasively 
that  the  reader  readily  infers  that  they  are 
made  after  careful  thought. 


Bible  Characters :  Joseph  and  Mary  to  James, 
the  Lord**  Brother.    By  Alexander  Whjte,  D.D. 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in, 
245  pages.    $1.25. 
Twenty-seven  short  sketches  make   up  this 
volume  of  the  series.    Dr.  Whyte  is  both  rhe- 
torical and  imag^inative.    His  improvement  of 
"  Matthias,  the  Successor  to  Judas  Iscariot," 
for  a  homily  to  candidates  for  die  ministry 
and  the  congregations  that  call  them  illustrates 
his  ingenuity  in  making  much  out  of  little. 

Blessed  Damozel  (The).  By  Dante  Gabriel 
RosseUi.  Illustrated.  The  Palmetto  Press,  Aiken. 
S.  C.  5x6  in.  15  pages.  50c. 
A  dainty  little  book  which  presents  Rossetti's 
well-known  poem  in  a  large,  clear  type,  with  a 
photogravure  of  the  painting  of  The  Blessed 
Damozel,  and  with  tne  tide-page  and  initial 
designed  by  Miss  A.  T.  Colcock. 

ChUd  Life  Primer  (The).  By  Etta  Austin 
Blaisdell  and  Mary  Francis  BlaisdelL  Illustrated. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    6x7*4in,    95pages. 

Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Recon- 
cilUtion  (The).  Bt  Albrecht  RitschL  English 
Translation,  edited  bv  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.PhiU 
and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  M.A.  Charl^  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5%x9in.  673  pages.  H 
Next  to  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl  made  the 
deepest  mark  on  Christian  theology  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  tiie  present  volume 
we  have  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  dress 
the  third  edition,  issued  in  1888,  of  his  great- 
est work.  The  modifications  which  his  system 
has  received  from  his  prominent  followers,  as 
Kaftan  and  Hermann,  do  not  affect  his  lead- 
ership of  a  school  which  joins  hands  on  one 
side  with  radical  criticism,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  stringent  orthodoxy.  The  subject 
of  the  work  before  us  is  distributed  as  follows : 
A.  The  Conception  of  Justification  and  its 
Relations ;  B.  The  Presuppositions  (including 
the  doctrine  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  tne  person 
and  life-work  of  Christ) ;  C.  The  Proof  (in- 
cluding the  necessity  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  of  basing  it  on  the  work  and  passion 
of  Christ) ;  D.  The  Consequences  (includmg 
the  religious  functions  springing  out  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  and  the  religious  form  of 
moral  action. 

Chinese  Literature.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  (Literatures  of  the  World.)  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5X7%  in.  448  pages.  ilSL 
A  very  timely  volume,  which  will  supplement 
the  great  mass  of  information  now  bein^  fur- 
nished to  the  public  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Chinese  character,  history,  and  conditions. 
This  is  the  first  attempt,  the  preface  tells  us, 
to  produce  a  history  of  Chinese  literature, 
either  in  China  or  out  of  that  country ;  for  the 
historical  survey  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
East,  although,  in  China  especiall>r,  number- 
less critiques  and  appreciations  of  individual 
works  have  appeared.    This  volume  takes  its 
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?Iace,  therefore,  with  the  History  of  Japanese 
Jterature,  in  the  same  series,  as  unique,  and 
as  making  a  fresh  contribution  to  literary  his- 
tory. It  divides  the  time  of  Chinese  literary 
development,  which  began  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  into  periods  which  correspond  lo  the 
dififerent  dynasties,  and  brings  the  story  down 
to  the  year  1900.  The  writer  has  appreciated 
the  difficulties  of  his  task  and  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  material  with  which  he  deals, 
and  has,  so  far  as  possible,  given  histori- 
cal unity  and  connection  to  his  narrative, 
using,  as  was  very  essential,  long  quotations, 
because  he  is  dealing  with  a  literature  which 
is  practically  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
world.  The  work  is  done  with  sympathy, 
with  insight,  and  with  that  openness  of  mind 
which  is  so  essential  in  dealing  with  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  East.  The  quality  of  the 
poetry  wUl  surprise  those  who  have  thought 
of  the  Chinese  as  dealing  in  prudential  maxims 
and  in  philosophy  of  the  moral  life  rather  than 
in  the  stuff  of  the  imagination. 

Easy  Steps  in  Latin.  By  Mary  Hamer.  Ed- 
ited by  John  T.  Buchanan.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7V4  in.    182  pages.    75c. 

Essay  on  Western  Civilization  in  its  Eco- 
nomic Aspects.  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  300  pages. 
This  volume,  which  covers  mediaeval  and 
modem  times,  completes  Dr.  Cunningham's 
masterly  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
economic  history.  The  present  volume  will 
be  especially  welcome  to  those  who  believe 
with  the  author  that,  although  our  present 
European  civilization  was  built  upon  the 
spiritual  work  performed  by  missionaries  and 
monks,  the  civilization  of  the  backward  nations 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  work  of  policing  the 
globe  now  being  carried  forward  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers. 

Ethics:  Descriptive  and  Explanatory.     By  S. 

E.  Mezes,  Ph.D.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

6x9  in.  435  pages.  $2. 
Undertaking  to  write  a  scientific  account  of 
Ethic.«>j  Professor  Mezes  regards  it  as  the  main 
task  ot  Ethics  to  discover  what  morality  and 
immorality  really  are.  The  moral  man  is  the 
man  who  practices  the  cardinal  virtues.  A 
description  of  these — Courage,  Temperance, 
Benevolence,  Justice,  Wisdom— constitutes 
the  distinctive  feature  of  his  work,  rather  more 
than  two-fifths  of  it.  Justice  receives  the 
largest  share  in  his  account,  and  the  law  as 
administered  by  the  courts  is  taken  for  the 
basis  of  its  description.  Considering  that  the 
standard  of  the  law  is  generally  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  man,  this  is  both  reason- 
able and  instructive,  especially  if  points  of 
justice  not  settled  in  law  be  noted.  With 
Professor  Mezes*s  account  of  the  genesis  of 
conscience  in  the  social  instincts,  and  of  the 
summum  bonum^  or  goal  of  moral  effort,  as 
composite  of  individual  perfection  and  social 
well-being,  one  must  heartily  agree.  But  we 
cannot  feel  that  the  historical  development  of 
moral  life  has  been  as  fully  treated  as  its  pres- 
ent phenomena.  We  miss  an  adequate  account 
of  moral  progress,  gradually  disclosing  and 
pointing  to  a  mgral  ideal.  Thus  the  teleologi- 
cal  is  not  as  fairly  exhibited  as  the  normative 


view.  Consequendy  there  is  an  appreciable 
lack  of  ethical  stimulus  in  such  a  presentation, 
in  which  Ethics  is  treated  statically  more 
than  dynamically.  In  his  brief  treatment  of 
the  moral  ideal  Professor  Mezes  rightly  re- 

gards  conscience  as  its  embodiment.  In  view, 
lerefore,  of  the  influence  of  one*s  moral  ideal 
in  the  instinctive  determination  of  conduct, 
his  classing  of  prudential  as  well  as  impulsive 
actions  as  "  not  conscientious  "  is  an  inconsist- 
ent limiting  of  the  activity  of  conscience  to 
occasions  when  it  is  consciously  realized. 

Foundations  of  Botany.  By  Joseph  Y.  Ber- 
gen, A.M.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^ 
m.  257  pages.  $1.70. 
The  author's  "  Elements  of  Botan^y  **  receives 
in  this  volume  large  additions.  The  Flora, 
particularly,  is  enlarged  to  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  nearly  seven  hundred  species  of 
plants.  A  year's  course  is  thus  provided  for. 
While  many  schools  require  less,  Mr.  Bergen 
has  made  it  possible  for  their  teachers  to  ex- 
ercise some  option  as  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  they  will  assign  to  their  classes. 

Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Edward 
Bates,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  By  Samuel  A.  Bates. 
Published  by  Frank  A.  Bates,  South  Braintree, 
Mass.    514x8%  in.    145  pages,    fl.25. 

History  of  American  Baptist  Missions  (A). 
By  Edmund  F.  Merriam.  The  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  5%x8  in.  261 
pages.  $1.25. 
The  story  of  Baptist  missions  in  foreign  lands 
on  all  the  continents  is  worthily  told  here  for 
encouragement  to  expand  them' further.  The 
Baptists  organized  for  this  work  only  three 
years  later  than  their  Congregational  brethren. 
Its  pioneers  in  this  country,  but  in  the  number 
of  their  converts  they  outrank  all  others. 
That  their  contributions  to  benevolent  causes 
outrank  all  others  in  amount^  as  stated  here, 
may  be  granted.  Whether  in  proportion  to 
membership  these  hold  the  same  primacy  is 
another  question. 

History  of  Tammany  Hall  (The).  By  Gusta- 
vus  Myers.  Published  by  the  Author,  52  William 
Street,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  357  pages.  $1.50. 
It  is  significant  of  the  lack  of  attention  hereto- 
fore given  to  municipal  matters  by  historical 
students  that  no  historian  of  Tammany  Hall 
has  before  appeared.  The  present  historian, 
Mr.  Myers,  has  performed  his  work  con.scien- 
tiouslv  and  well.  Though  his  scholarship  is  not 
so  well  rounded  as  it  is  thorough  within  its 

f)resent  immediate  field,  his  book  is  none  the 
ess  a  singularly  instructive  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  political  power  which  governs  as 
many  people  as  did  the  United  States  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  and  handles  larger  public 
revenues  than  do  all  the  State  governments 
combined  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Myers  has 
a  tendency  to  put  into  the  foreground  the 
delinquencies  of  the  various  leaders  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  from  Aaron  Burr  to  Richard 
Croker,  but  in  the  main  he  has  endeavored  to 
be  impartial,  and  he  brings  out  in  striking  light 
that  only  since  the  early  fifties  has  Tammany 
Hall  been  the  political  organization  of  our 
immigrant  voters.  Earlier  in  its  history,  and 
especially  at  the  time  when  it  held  public  favor 
by  reason  of  its  support  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
it  was  distincUy  the  representative  of   the 
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native  American  element  and,  by  its  refusal  to 
permit  immigrants  to  hold  any  public  office, 
alienated  the  Irish  vote  and  enabled  the 
Clinton  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  to  ^ain 
control  in  the  State — to  the  ultimate  enrich- 
ment of  the  city  which  opposed  Clinton's 
magnificent  project  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Few 
general  histories  throw  so  much  light  upon  the 
political  developments  that  have  really  con- 
cerned the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  present 
inquiry  into  the  political  history  of  the 
metropolis. 

Illustrated  History  of  Methodism  (The).     By 
Rev.  James  W.  Lee.  D.D.,  Rev.  Naphtali  Luccock, 
D.D.,  and  James  Main  Dixon,  M.A.    The  Methodist 
Magazine  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    7x10  in. 
759  pages.    |2.75. 
This  is  a  well-written  book  for  the  people,  to 
whom  it  commends  itself  by  most  profuse 
illustration,  not  only  of  the  history  of  Method- 
i.sm,  but  of  its  environment.    There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  portraits  of  prominent  Meth- 
odists, to  which  are  added  many  as  remotely 
related  as  George  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.    Ten  views  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
where    Whitefield    preached,  exemplify    the 
unstinted  generosity  laid  out  on  the  pictorial 
part  of  the  work. 

In  Memoriam:  As  Written  by  Alfred  Lord 
Tennvson.  With  Rubricated  Initials  from  Designs 
by  Bunche  McManus.  The  Bankside  Press,  Lon- 
don. Eng.  Sold  by  M.  F.  Mansfield,  New  York. 
6x9^  in.    137  pages. 

A  handsomely  printed  long  quarto,  boimd  in 
white  cloth  with  gilt  stampin^fs,  and  presentincr 
as  its  special  feature  a  series  of  rubricated 
initials  from  designs  by  Miss  Blanche  Mc- 
Manus. The  text  is  printed  from  a  large, 
clear  type  on  an  ample  page ;  and  Tennyson's 
great  poem  has  rarely  been  given  to  the  public 
m  a  more  dignified  and  attractive  form. 

International  Exposition,  Paris,  1900.  Official 
Catalogue  Exhibition  of  the  German  Empire.  Illus- 
trated. 7x9^2  in.  424  pages.  Published  by  the 
Imperial  Berlin  Commission,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Miracles  of  UnbeUef  (The).  By  Frank  Bal- 
lard, M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.M.S..  etc.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  5>4x8%in.  362  pages.  #2.25. 
The  thesis  of  this  acutely  reasoned  work  is 
that  "  the  only  rational  choice  is  between  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
miracles  of  unbelief" — that  the  alternatives 
forced  by  rejection  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history  are  such  enormous  absurdities  as  to 
validate  these  facts  at  the  bar  of  reason.  The 
author  is  concerned  only  for  the  chief  miracles, 
as  the  Virgin  birth,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
moral  miracle  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus. 
Whether  he  would  insist  on  all  the  miracles, 
as  the  doubtless  legendary  resurrection  of  the 
saints  recorded  in  Matthew  xxvii.,  52,  53^  does 
not  appear.  His  contention  is  not  onlv  with 
agnostics  and  materialists,  but  with  a  class  of 
Christian  apologists  whom  he  regards  as  con- 
ceding too  much  to  denials  of  the  miraculous. 
That  he  on  his  part  undertakes  to  prove  too 
miich  may  be  gravely  suspected.  He  sees  no 
other  alternative  to  regarding  Jesus  as  an 
exception  to  the  law  of  generation  except  to 
regard  him  as  the  progeny  of  adultery.  So, 
again,  he  holds  that  if  Jesus'  resurrection  had  no 
'  odily  nexus  with  his  crucified  form  our  resur- 


rection "is  rendered  unthinkable."  On  the 
other  hand,  his  discrimination  between  miracu- 
lous and  ordinary  phenomena  is  both  sound 
and  noteworthy.  They  are  alike  the  product 
of  immanent  divine  energy,  and  differ  only 
in  the  degree  of  vividness  with  which  this 
obtrudes  itself  upon  recognition  in  a  miracle. 
Commendable  also  is  his  plea  for  better  efiForts 
on  the  part  of  the  clergjr  to  relieve  the  intel- 
lectual difficulties  so  rife  in  this  period  of 
theological  change  and  readjustment.  For 
this  he  recommends  lectures  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings at  stated  intervals.  The  condition  he 
annexes  is  sound,  but  formidable  to  indolent 
or  superficial  preachers,  viz.,  an  open  confer- 
ence after  the  lecture^  with  full  liberty  to  all 
of  question  or  discussion.  He  adds  tnat  he 
has  tried  it  with  only  good  results. 

Mosaic  Tabernacle  (The) :  Studies  in  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Sanctuary  of  the  JeiMrs.  By 
the  Kev.  John  Adams,  B.D.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  (Bible  Class  Primers.)  4x5%  in. 
112  pages.   20c. 

Mothers  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  Charles  Leach, 
D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Hin^   120pagi«r  JOc 

Outlines  of  Roman  History.    Bv  William  C. 

Morey,  Ph.D.    The  American  Boole  Co.,  New  York. 

Sx7%m,  348  pages.  $U 
This  work  has  some  distinctive  merits  which 
give  it  a  high  rank  amon^  the  many  school 
manuals  on  its  subject.  It  is  particularly  good 
in  its  political  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
the  history,  which  it  carries  to  a.d.  476. 

Old  Ace  and  Other  Poems.  By  Fred  Emer- 
son Brooks,  (New  Edition.)  Forbes  &  Co^  Chi- 
cago.   5x7  in.    208  pages.    $lJ5. 

Philip  Vickers  Fithian :  Journal  and  Letters, 
1707-1774.  Edited  for  the  Princeton  Historical  As- 
sociation by  John  Rogers  Williams.  The  Univer- 
sity Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.    6x9%  in.    J20  pages. 

The  journal  and  letters  of  a  young  man  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  should  be  of 
exceptional  interest  to  deserve  printing.  The 
present  case  is  such  a  one.  Fithian  was  a 
student  at  Princeton,  a  tutor  in  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Virginia,  a  missionary  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  where  he  aied  in  1776.  He  was 
associated  with  many  prominent  persons  of 
that  important  period  of  our  history,  a  man  of 
parts  and  sense  himself,  and  fond  of  society. 
His  diary  and  correspondence,  in  which  there 
is  much  of  a  naive  and  chatty  sort,  make  a 
valuable  literary  photograph  of  the  colonial 
aristocracy. 

Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature.  By  Samuel 
Albert  Link.  Publishing  House  M.  £.  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  4x6*4  m.  599  pages.  75c. 
The  second  volume  of  a  work  of  ^eat  value 
to  students  of  our  literature,  dealmg  with  a 
section  of  that  literature  which  has  received 
scanty  and  inadequate  attention.  In  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Link  gives  an  account  of  Poe,  of  the 
war  poets  of  the  South,  of  the  Southern  humor- 
ists, of  political  writers  and  historians,  and  of 
a  group  of  individual  singers,  among  them 
John  R.  Thompson,  James  B.  Hope,  and 
Henry  L.  Flash.  These  volumes  ought  to  be 
accessible  to  all  students  of  our  literature,  and 
ought  especially  to  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  teachers  of  that  literature.    They 
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are  by  no  means  finalities  from  the  standpoint 
of  criticism ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  be ;  but 
the  information  diey  contain  is  of  great  value. 

Promise  of  Peace  and  Other  Sermons  (The). 
By  the  Rev.  John  Worcester.    Illustrated.    A  Me- 
morial Volume.    The  Massachusetts    New-Church 
Union,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    1%  pages.    $i. 
The  author  of  these  sermons  was  for  forty- 
three  years  the  minister  of  the  New-Church 
congregation  in  Newtonville,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  last  Mav,  a  man  of  noble  and  benign 
character.     They    breathe    throughout    the 
spirit  of  love  ana  purity.    Appended  to  each 
is  a  brief  prayer,  which  both  in  matter  and 
manner  is  appropriate  for  use  in  all  homes  as 
well  as  in  all  churches. 

Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Chamberiin.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

4'^X6*^  in.    43  pages.    20c. 

Sweetbrlar.     By  L.  M.  Elshemus.    The  Abbey 

Pre-ss,  New  York.  5V4X8  in.  235  pages.  $1. 
Not  every  man  is  able  to  be  at  once  an  illus- 
trator, a  novelist,  and  a  poet.  The  writer  of 
the  present  volume  essays  to  be  all  three.  As 
a  rule,  his  illustrations  are  fair,  his  prose  bad, 
and  his  poetry  atrocious. 

Winchester.  By  R.  Townsend  Warner.  Illus- 
trated. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*4  in. 
217  pages.    $1.50. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Hand- 


books to  the  Great  Public  Schools,  giving  a 
historical  account  of  the  famous  school  at 
Winchester,  and  a  description  of  the  grounds, 
the  buildings,  methods  of  instruction,  games, 
societies,  and  school  life. 

Webs.    By  Bert  Finck.    John  P.  Morton  & 

Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.    5x7^  in.    35  pages. 
The  only  fault  to  find  with  this  little  book  is 
that  there  is  not  more  of  it.    It  preaches  a 
needed  philosophy. 

Woman's  Life  for  Kashmir  (A) :  Irene  Petrie. 
A  Biography.  Bv  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus-Wilson,  B.A. 
With  Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustration.  The  Fleming 
H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.    5»^x8%in.    .V»3  pages. 

This  is  a  book  specially  noteworthy  both  for 
the  character  of  its  subject  and  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  biography  of  a  Student  Vol- 
unteer. Miss  Petrie  was  well  born,  talented, 
highly  educated,  proficient  in  art  and  music, 
beloved  and  admired  by  troops  of  friends. 
The  daughter  of  a  soldier,  she  was  attracted 
by  the  appeal  of  the  Student  Volunteer  move- 
ment to  oner  herself  for  '*  the  place  where  the 
fight  is  hottest."  She  found  that  place  in  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir  in  northern  India,  wherein, 
four  years  from  her  farewell  to  her  English 
home,  she  was  translated  to  the  eternal  home. 
Her  memoir  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
college  for  women. 
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//  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  willy  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer'' s  name  and  acUlrtss.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaidy  on  receipt  of  price. 

1 .  The  hymn  beginnini 
keep,"  inquired  aoout  bj 
and  can  be  found  in  a 
any  other)  hymnaL  2. 
T.  Stead's  "  Hymns  tha 
given  in  your  reply  to 
Armenian  "  (reply  to  " 
beautiful  translation  in ! 
cal  Theory."  4.  There  i 
Gordon  rH.W.'s"  quel 
Action  "  series.  

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authorship  of  a 
piece  of  music  with  this  ending : 

"  The  harvest  time  is  passing  by, 
The  summer  days  are  ended." 
It  was  written  by  "  Will  Thompson  "  and  Frank  L. 
Gaston,  of  Normal,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  can 
inform  *•  C.  G.  H."  where  the  music  can  be  purchased. 
He  owns  the  only  copy  I  know  of.  F.  S.  G. 


1 .  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  pray- 
ing in  faith,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  bothers  me. 
Can  we  always  tell  when  our  prayers  are  answered  ? 
2.  Does  God  communicate  with  us  in  dreams  as  he 
did  in  Biblical  times  ?    3.  Do  you  believe  in  presenti- 
ments? H. 
1.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  full  assurance  that  the 
prayer  has  been  effectual  takes  immediate  possession  of 
the  mind,  and  is  verified  by  after  events.    In  other  cases 
one   reaches  a  similar  conviction  only  in  thoughtful 
review  of  a  long  experience.    In  still  other  cases  the 
answer  is  never  recognized,  because  given  in  ways  unex- 
pected and  unobserved.    2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  he 
does  not,  and  there  are  facts  ihdicating  that  he  does. 
Observe,  however,  that  what  "  God  does  "  in  this  way  he 
does  through  the  powers  of  the  soul,  which  he  both  im- 
plants and  energizes.  3.  Some  presentiments  have  proved 
veridical : 

"...  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise." 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proved  illusory.    The 
classical  passage  on  this  subject  is  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Virgil's  **  iCneid,"  lines  893-896. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  of  an  old  piece  of  poetry 
of  which  I  would  like  the  whole  if  it  can  be  obtained  : 

THE  CHIMNEY  SWEEP 

Though  I  sweep  to  and  fro, 
I  would  have  you  to  know 
There  are  sweepers  in  high  life 
As  well  as  in  low. 


The  lawyer  sweeps  money 
From  his  client's  purse. 
And  makes  him  believe 
He  is  none  the  worse. 


In  the  essay  by  Matthew  Arnold  entided 
"  Milton,"  published  in  "  Essa^-s  in  Criticism," 
second  series,  1888  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  p.  57^ occur  the 
following  words :  *'  The  most  eloquent  voice  of  our 
century  uttered,  shortly  before  leaving  the  world,  a 
warning  cry  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  contagion."  I 
think  Carlyle  is  meant,  and  vet  1  am  not  sure,  and 
cannot  place  the  quotation,  ''^the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
tagion.'^  A.  B.  M. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  in 
which  of  Whittier's  poems  the  familiar  lines  are 
found  which  run  roughly  as  follows : 
"  Lapped  in  Christian  turf  or  hid 
In  rock  cave  or  pyramid. 
All  who  die,  as  all  who  live. 
Well  must  need  that  prayer,  Forgive." 
K.  R.  V.  A.  K.  E.  C. 
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Jefferson  on  Expansion 

To  t?u  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  discussing  the  Attorney-Generars 
brief  in  The  Outlook,  December  29,  1900, 
you  say, "  His  [Griggs's]  citations  include 
a  large  variety  of  decisions  from  the 
Supreme  Court  and  from  eminent  states- 
men, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
being  quotations  from  Thomas  Jefferson, 
showing  that  he  never  doubted  the  Con- 
stitutional power  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  Louisiana  by  purchase,  but  only 
its  power  subsequently  to  annex  Ix)uisiana 
as  a  State — that  is,  to  admit  her  into  the 
partnership  of  the  other  States  without 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.**  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  Jefferson  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Breckinridge  soon  after  the  treaty 
was  made?  "They  [Congress],  I  pre- 
sume, will  see  their  duty  to  their  country 
in  ratif5dng  [the  treaty]  and  paying  for  it, 
so  as  to  secure  a  good  which  would  other- 
wise never  again  be  in  their  power.  But 
I  suppose  they  must  then  appeal  to  the 
nation  for  an  additional  article  to  the 
Constitution  approving  and  confirming 
an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously 
authorized.  The  Constitution  has  made 
no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  terri- 
tory, still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
jiations  into  our  Union."  In  reply  to 
Wilson  Cary  Nicholas  (September  7)  he 
said :  "  I  consider  that  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution 
expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for 
the  United  States.  ...  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  meant  that  [Congress]  might  receive 
England,  Ireland,  Holland,  etc.,  into  it, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  your  con- 
struction." (History  of  Political  Parties, 
Volume  I.,  pages  376,  377,  and  378.) 

El  Dorado,  O.  "  GORDY." 

[The  above  quotations,  on  the  whole, 
appear  to  us  to  confirm  Attorney-General 
Griggs's  interpretation  of  Jefferson's  view; 
namely,  that  the  situation  did  not  justify 
incorporating  into  the  Nation  new  terri- 
tory, though  this  view  he  subsequently 
disregarded  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  purchased  with  the  explicit 
purpose  of  incorporating  it  in  and  making 
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it  a  part  of   the   United   States. — The 
Editors.] 

CHad  to  be  Corrected 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  general 
misapprehension  going  the  rounds  of  the 
American  press,  on  which  is  being  based 
much  of  the  opposition  argument  to  the 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  and  to  which  you 
give  circulation  in  your  issue  of  the  12th 
inst ;  namely,  that  American  ship-builders 
are  handicapped  in  building  ships  for  the 
foreign  trade,  either  to  sail  under  foreign 
or  American  flag,  by  tariff  duties  imposed 
on  the  import  of  materials  entering  into 
ship  construction — duties  that,  as  the 
argument  runs,  enable  American  produ- 
cers of  such  materials  to  charge  monopoly 
prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  mate- 
rials, and  for  such  construction  purposes, 
can  be  entered  free  of  duty  under  present 
law. 

In  your  editorial,  "Better  than  Ship 
Subsidy,"  you  say  :  "  We  would  encourage 
American  ship-building,  not  by  paying  a 
bonus  to  ship-builders,  but  by  removing 
the  obstacles  to  their  trade  now  imposed 
by  law.  In  general  terms,  we  would  take 
the  duty  off  those  articles  which  most 
largely  enter  into  modem  ship  construc- 
tion. We  would  not  compel  the  ship- 
builder to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  iron-mill 
and  the  steel  manufacturer,  nor  to  the 
lumber-dealer  and  the  wood-worker,  nor 
to  any  other  of  the  trades  which  furnish 
the  material  out  of  which  ships  are  built 
in  our  time.  ...  All  the  ship-builder 
needs  in  order  to  induce  him  to  build 
American  ships  is  permission  to  buy  his 
stock  where  he  can  buy  it  most  cheaply." 

Section  12  of  the  Dingley  Act  reads 
"  that  all  materials  of  foreign  production 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
for  foreign  account  and  ownership,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade^  including  the  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  materials  necessary 
for  the  building  of  their  machinery,  and 
all  articles  necessary  for  their  outfit  and 
equipment,  may  be  imported  in  bond  under 
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Such  regulations  a^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe  ;  and  upon  proof 
that  such  materials  have  been  used  for  such 
purposes,  no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon." 
The  constant  repetition  of  the  above- 
noted  error,  into  which  you,  as  others,  have 
fallen,  only  goes  to  show  how  ready  we 
all  are  to  accept  assertions  of  others,  which 
fit  in  with  our  preconceived  notions,  with- 
out inquiry  of  our  own.  This  particular 
misapprehension,  to  which  attention  is 
called,  is  so  serious  and  wide  as  to  be 
worthy  of  correction.  R.  B. 

PhibdelphisL 

The  Richmond  Schools 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  an  article  entitled  "The 
Richmond  of  To-Day,"  in  which  the  Rich- 
mond public  schools  were  indiscriminately 
criticised  as  being  far  behind  those  of 
Washington  City  in  modern  educational 
methods,  and  a  century  behind  in  ethical 
and  aesthetical  standards.  While  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  public  schools  of  these 
two  cities,  I  am  sure  the  criticism  does 
injustice  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  Richmond  schools,  many  of  whom  are 
known  to  me  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  highest  character  and  social  standing 
and  excellent  scholastic  attainments,  and 
withal  inspired  with  a  zealous  purpose 
to  improve  their  pupils  in  manners  and 
morals  as  well  as  in  intellect.  The  criti- 
cism quoted  above,  therefore,  does  these 
principals  and  teachers  a  grave,  and  I  am 
sure  an  unintentional,  injustice. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  do  not, 
as  stated  in  the  article  in  The  Outlook, 
make  up  the  most  of  the  studies  in  the 
Richmond  public  schools ;  for,  in  addition 
to  these  studies,  phonetics,  language  les- 
sons, grammar,  geography,  history,  physi- 
ology, and  nature  study  are  taught  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  Investi- 
gation reveals  the  fact  that,  while  no  text- 
book on  nature  study  is  named  in  the 
report  of  the  city  superintendent,  this 
subject  has  been  taught  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  since  1893. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  educators  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  modem  methods  of  teaching,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  <'  Atlantic  Monthly  "  by  Dean 


Briggs  and  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  both 
of  Harvard  University ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  the  so-called  modem  methods 
are  losing  ground  among  our  most  cul- 
tured and  judicious  educators.  Methods 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  or  neg- 
lected ;  but  in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher 
sound  scholarship  and  general  culture  are 
more  to  be  desired  than  an  acquaintance 
with  modern  educational  methods.  It 
is  my  opinion,  based  on  my  experience 
as  a  patron  of  the  Richmond  public 
schools  and  also  as  Secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  subjects  in  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades  of  these  schools 
are  in  the  main  conservative  and  sound ; 
and  it  is  conceded,  even  by  those  who  have 
criticised  the  public-school  system  of  this 
city,  that  reading  and  arithmetic  are  as 
well  taught  here  as  in  any  other  city  of 
the  country  ;  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
there  is  ample  ground  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  small  amount  of  daily 
work  required  to  be  done  in  history,  and 
the  elementary  character,  as  well  as  the 
small  amount,  of  the  work  done  in  geog- 
raphy in  the  grammar  grades.  It  is  also 
due  to  say  that  many  of  the  most  accept- 
able teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  received  all  their  scholastic  and 
professional  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city. 

What  is  said  in  the  article  about  the 
condition  of  certain  school  buildings  is, 
unfortunately,  true;  but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  infer  that  the  buildings  described  are 
to  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  other  school 
buildings  of  the  city,  many  of  which  are 
of  the  most  improved  construction  and 
are  unobjectionable  as  to  location,  and  as 
such  are  not  amenable  to  the  sweeping 
condemnation  which  the  criticism  in  The 
Outlook  would  seem  to  convey.  The 
Colored  High  School  building,  which 
came  in  for  severe  criticism  as  to  location 
and  constmction,  is  surely  unobjection- 
able in  these  respects.  A  heavy  munici- 
pal indebtedness  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  erection  of  such  school  buildings  as 
Richmond  deserves  and  should  have ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  such  appropriations  will 
soon  be  made  as  will  enable  this  historic 
city  to  stand  in  the  forefront  in  the  matter 
of  school  buildings  and  their  equipment 
and  ornamentation. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  accomplished 
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writer  in  The  Outlook  did  not  intend  any 
injustice  to  Richmond  or  to  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  its  public  schools,  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  that  you  will  give  this  a  place 
in  your  columns.         Frank  P.  Brent. 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  New  York  Cooking-School 
At  a  meeting  of  physicians  held  to  con- 
sider dietary  questions,  after  advocates  of 
various  hygienic  foods  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  raw  foods,  nut  foods,  or  a  cracker 
and  a  saucer  of  porridge  once  or  twice  a 
day,  a  physician  of  years  and  standing 
arose  and  said  :  "  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  what  people  need  is  good  vict- 
uals and  plenty  of  them."  To  teach  the 
proper  preparation  of  these  "  good  vict- 
uals "  has  been  the  object  for  twenty-five 
years  of  the  New  York  Cooking-School, 
the  importance  of  whose  work  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  it  touches  almost 
every  mission  in  the  cit>%  Its  teachers 
have  classes  in  the  Homes  and  Settle- 
ments and  industrial  schools  and  parish 
houses.  When,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  girl 
leaves  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  she 
takes  with  her  a  book  in  which  the  receipts 
are  pasted  of  the  foods  she  has  learned 
to  prepare.  At  the  Pro-Cathedral  a  class 
of  boys  is  taught,  a  most  practically  inter- 
ested class,  for  in  many  homes  where  the 
mother  is  away  all  day  at  work,  the  eldest 
boy  of  the  family  prepares  the  evening 
meal.  Classes  of  nurses  are  instructed 
in  invalid  cookery,  this  School  being  the 
first  to  form  a  course  of  cooking  for  in- 
valids ;  at  one  time  a  cooking-class  was 
formed  of  members  of  the  Theological 
Seminar}'  who  were  to  go  as  missionaries 
to  foreign  lands,  some  of  whom  have  writ- 
ten home  to  tell  of  the  usefulness  their 
instruction  has  been  to  them  among  rat- 
eating  communities.  The  influence  of 
the  School  is  not  confined  to  New  York, 
as  its  largest  branch  is  in  Norfolk,  Va., 


where  a  graduate  teaches  cooking  in  the 
one  public  school  for  colored  childreow 
At  first  the  idea  of  this  study  was  scoutoi 
by  the  pupils,  one  voicing  the  prevaiHog 
sentiment  by  saying,  "  Don't  want  to  do 
nocookin';  ain'tgwineto.  Slaves  coc^ei 
befo'  the  war."  Now  the  work  has  spread 
through  the  villages  and  towns  surrouod-' 
ing  Norfolk,  and  normal  classes  of  oel* 
ored  women  have  been  trained  to  be 
teachers  of  cooking  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. In  one  small  community,  so  eager 
were  the  people  for  the  instruction  that 
they  sent  a  petition  appealing  for  it,  pro- 
vided a  little  cabin  beside  the  school- 
house,  and  agreed  to  furnish  vegetables, 
pork,  and  fuel.  The  work  of  the  New 
York  Cooking-School  is  largely  philan- 
thropic. It  is  supported  by  the  payii^ 
classes  for  ladies,  held  in  the  mornings^ 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  gifts  of 
friends.  The  evening  classes  for  shap^ 
girls  and  the  afternoon  classes  for  the 
"  little  mothers "  and  school-children 
from  the  tenement  districts  are  free,  or  at 
a  nominal  price  which  does  not  cover  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  it  is  these  people 
especially  whom  the  School  desires  to 
reach.  It  greatly  needs  an  endowment 
fund,  as  frequently  its  work  is  delayed  in 
the  fall  until  the  return  of  some  of  its 
patrons  from  the  country ;  and  it  appeals 
for  co-operation  to  all  who  realize  how 
important  it  is  that  home-makers  should 
know  how  to  properly  prepare  food.  The 
Superintendent,  Miss  Emily  Hundngton, 
to  whose  zeal  and  efficiency  the  success 
of  the  School  is  largely  due,  is  glad  to 
welcome  visitors  at  the  rooms  of  the 
New  York  Cooking-School,  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  where  every 
Wednesday,  at  four  o'clock,  practice 
classes  are  on  exhibition. 

The  Editors, 
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No  other  brand  of  Lard  is  so  popular  with 
the  American  housewife — she  has  learned  to 
rely  upon  its  uniform  purity  and  high  quality. 
Swift  &  Company 

Pucking  Plants  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul 
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Mimosa  Cloth 

is  characterized  by  delicate  raised  cords 
and  wavy  stripes.  In  weight  and  texture 
it  resembles  a  fine  Dimity. 

French  color  printing  seems  to  have  at- 
tained perfection  in  the  beautiful  patterns 
shown  upon  this  fabric;  particularly  in 
the  Dresden  and  Foulard  effects.  Polka 
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We  have  just  opened  in  connection  with  our  Wash 
Dress  Goods  I>epartment  a  new  stock  of  Edgings,  Inser- 
tions,  Headings,  and  A  Hovers. 
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James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
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The  event  last  week  in  the 
'^^Dcfcaud^""   Senate  was  the  displace- 

ment  of  the  Shipping  Sub- 
sidy Bill  on  Saturdaj'  by  a  vote  of  45  to  2. 
For  several  days  the  signs  of  Republican 
restiveness  regarding  the  bill  had  been 
increasing,  and  on  Friday  the  fate  of  the 
bill  for  the  present  session  was  sealed 
when  Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  declared 
that  certain  obnoxious  provisions  would 
afford  a  month's  debate,  that  two  or  three 
Republican  Senators  had  expressed  in  his 
presence  the  desire  that  no  vote  should 
be  reached,  and  that  half  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  were  at  heart  opposed  to 
the  measure.  Mr.  Teller  charged  that 
the  bill  was  being  kept  before  the 
Senate  by  men  who  knew  that  it  could 
not  pass  at  the  present  session,  in 
order  to  delay  other  legislation  and  thus 
excuse  the  calling  of  an  extra  session, 
when  the  bill  might  pass.  This  charge 
was  resented,  but  when  on  the  following 
day  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  moved 
that  the  Oleomargarine  Bill  be  substituted 
for  the  Subsidy  Bill  as  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate,  the  only  votes 
against  it  came  from  two  Democratic 
Senators  who  disliked  to  express  even 
qualified  sympathy  with  the  oleomarga- 
rine measure.  The  opponents  of  the 
subsidy  now  believe  that  unless  an  extra 
session  of  the  newly  elected  Congress  is 
called  speedily,  the  present  bill  cannot  be 
passed  through  Congress  during  the  next 
two  years.  The  longer  the  measure  has 
been  before  the  public  the  stronger  the 
opposition  to  it  has  become,  and  its  con- 
sideration is  not  likely  to  be  revived  by 
its  friends  when  important  political  cam- 
paigns are  pending.  The  closing  sessions 
of  an  expiring  Congress,  it  is  affirmed  with 
much  reason,  are  the  only  time  when  a 
measure  so  clearly  burdensome  to  the 
mass  of  taxpayers  can  safely  be  supported 


by  the   representatives  of   doubtful   dis- 
tricts. 


Mr.   Seth  W.  Brown, 

''''''''?^:^^::T'''''  ^t  Ohio,  has  made  a 
speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  should  make  it 
clear  to  the  country  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Republican  party  does  not  desire  the 
permanent  annexation  of  the  Philippines 
in  case  their  people  desire  independence. 
Mr.  Brown  began  his  address  by  saying 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Congress 
ought  to  declare  its  purpose  toward  the 
Philippines,  Three  policies,  he  said,  are 
possible.  First,  we  can  hold  the  islands 
as  territories,  with  the  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately admitting  them  into  the  Nation ; 
but  the  separation  between  the  habits,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Filipinos 
and  those  of  our  own  people  makes 
this  proposal  almost  unthinkable.  In 
the  second  place,  we  may,  if  our  Con- 
stitution will  permit,  keep  the  islands  per- 
petually as  dependencies ;  but  this  policy, 
he  thought,  would  not  only  involve  the 
maintenance  of  a  costly  army  and  a  costly 
navy,  and  impair  our  right  to  defend  the 
little  States  of  the  New  World  against  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  from  the  Old,  but 
would  involve  for  us  the  still  greater 
cost,  "  greater  than  any  sum  of  money  can 
measure,  of  violating  principles  which  we 
have  cherished  as  the  very  life  of  free 
government"  The  third  policy  which  is 
open  to  us,  he  said,  is  to  "  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  as  long  as  may  be 
required  to  fully  establish  our  authority 
therein,  and  as  much  longer  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  their  inhabitants, 
with  our  assistance,  to  form  a  stable  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  [and]  then,  under 
proper  conditions,  leave  the  islands  to  their 
people."  In  order  to  bring  about  a  peace 
which  would  involve  no  sacrifice  of  pride 
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to  our  own  people  and  no  sacrifice  of 
honor  to  the  Filipinos,  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States,  in  retaining  possession  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  aid  their  inhabitants, 
when  they  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  in  establishing  a  capable  and 
stable  free  government ;  and  when  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  fully  accomplished,  the  United 
States,  under  such  reservations  and  conditions 
as  may  be  wise  and  just,  will  relinquish  sover- 
eignty in  those  islands. 

This  resolution,  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out, 
contains  "  no  hint,  no  thought  ...  of  the 
failure  of  our  army  in  the  Philippines." 
"  We  can  adopt  this  resolution  without  any 
sacrifice  of  pride."  Its  first  effect  would  be 
to  "  weaken  whatever  remains  of  resistance 
to  American  authority."  Its  other  effect 
would  be  to  show  that  this  Nation  is  still 
true  to  the  liberty -loving  spirit  of  the 
Teller-Davis  resolution,  which  declared 
respecting  Cuba : 

That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said 
island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and 
asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, to  leave  the  government  and  control 
of  the  island  to  its  people. 

The  repudiation  of  this  pledge  to  Cuba, 
he  declared,  would  be  "the  climax  of 
greed,  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of  a  freebooter, 
.  .  .  the  code  of  a  pirate;"  and  any 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  this  pledge 
in  the  Philippines  could  never  cease  to 
trouble  the  conscience  of  our  people.  In 
the  applause  which  greeted  this  speech 
many  Republican  members  joined. 


A  Practical  Bill  Representative  Babcock,  of 
Against  Trusts  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  has  been  for  several  years 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  introduced  a  bill 
last  week  to  deprive  the  impending  steel 
combination  of  tariff  protection  against  for- 
eign competition.  The  bill  places  all  steel 
products,  except  those  of  a  finished  char- 
acter, such  as  cutlery  and  firearms,  upon 
the  free  list  It  abolishes  the  duty  of  four 
dollars  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  of  twelve  dollars 
a  ton  on  bar  iron,  of  sixteen  dollars  a 
ton  on  round  iron,  and  also  the  various 
imposts  on   structural   iron,  sheet  iron, 


boiler  plates,  iron  hoops,  steel  rails,  steel 
ingots,  wire  rods,  and  steel  wire.  In 
short,  it  practically  places  upon  the  free 
list  all  the  products  of  the  proposed  com- 
bination. The  fact  that  last  year  the 
United  States  exported  over  sixty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  steel  goods,  while  it 
imported  less  than  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth,  is  deemed  by  Representative  Bab- 
cock and  his  sympathizers  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  steel  combination  can 
make  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
made  abroad ;  and  while  the  proposed  bill 
cannot  compel  the  trust  to  sell  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  as  cheaply  as  it  sells  to 
consumers  abroad,  it  will  at  least  keep 
the  combination  from  charging  American 
consumers  more  than  the  foreign  price 
plus  the  cost  of  reshipment  to  the  United 
States.  Needless  to  say,  this  bOl,  coming 
from  the  manager  of  the  Congressional 
campaigns,  has  created  a  decided  sen- 
sation. Some  Republican  Congressmen 
are  alleging  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
party  creed,  and  will  make  it  diflScult  for 
independent  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  the  steel  combination;  but  this 
avowed  concern  for  the  independent 
manufacturers  will  hardly  divert  public 
attention  from  the  need  of  protecting  the 
public  against  monopoly  prices.  Mr. 
Babcock  urges  that  the  Republican  creed 
is  only  protection  for  infant  industries, 
and  that  the  billion-dollar  steel  combina- 
tion has  outgrown  the  swadding-clothes  of 
infancy. 


The 


In    both     houses 

Increasing  Appropriations      ^f    CongresS    dur- 

ing  the  past  fort- 
night there  has  been  a  tardy  alarm  over  the 
rapid  increase  in  Federal  expenditures. 
Week  before  last  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine, 
warned  the  Senate  that  the  "  billion-dollar 
Congress  "  which  stirred  the  people  so 
much  ten  years  ago  was  likely  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  "billion-dollar  session^ 
Last  week  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House,  told  that  body  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  present  session 
would  surely  reach  $800,000,000,  or 
$330,000,000  more  than  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  corresponding  session  four 
years  ago.  If  averages  mean  an3rthing — 
and  averages  have  their  meaning — the 
aggregate  appropriation  this  year  means 
a  tax  of  over  fifty  dollars  upon  the  ordi* 
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nary  American  family  with  eight  or  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year  income.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season  of  exceptional 
prosperity  this  burden  imposed  through 
indirect  taxes  is  not  actutely  felt,  for 
the  mass  of  people  are  better  off  now 
than  four  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  new 
demands  upon  them;  but  the  burden  is 
none  the  less  real,  and  when  once  in- 
creased is  not  easily  reduced.  Retrench- 
ment is  now  being  made  peculiarly  difficult 
by  the  Congressional  practice  of  authoriz- 
ing contracts  which  necessitate  appropri- 
ations from  succeeding  Congresses.  The 
defeated  Subsidy  Bill,  for  example,  would 
have  required  the  payment  of  nine  millions 
a  year  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
whatever  the  opposition  thereto  of  future 
Congresses,  and  the  River  and  Harbor 
appropriation  bills  of  late  years  have  regu- 
larly authorized  contracts  which  future 
sessions  must  carry  out.  This  method  by 
which  extravagant  Congresses  escape  tlie 
odium  of  their  extravagance  has  now  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  each  Con- 
gress should  be  required  by  public  opinion 
to  issue  bonds  to  meet  all  contracts  which 
will  burden  its  successors.  There  would 
be  vastly  more  economy  if  each  Congress 
were  obliged  to  face  immediate  public 
accountability  for  the  full  amount  of  its 
expenditures. 


The  Cuban  Constitution 


The  Convention  at 
Havana  has  now 
adopted,  with  various  changes,  the  draft 
of  the  Constitution  laid  before  it  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present 
week  a  formal  vote  will  be  taken  by  the 
Convention  indorsing  the  Constitution  as 
a  whole.  Meanwhile,  it  is  reported  that 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  draw  up  a  proposition  de- 
fining the  future  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  has  been  in  con- 
ference with  Governor-General  Wood  at 
Batabano.  It  should  be  noted,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  American  papers  have 
attacked  the  Convention  for  its  reluctance 
to  put  anything  into  the  Constitution  itself 
about  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  in  point  of  fact  the  Convention 
has  done  precisely  what  it  was  requested  to 
do  by  the  United  States,  speaking  through 
its  official  representative.  General  Wood, 
at  the  opening  of   the  Convention.     At 


that  time  General  Wood  used  these  words, 
which  have  been  embodied  in  Civil  Order 
No.  455  :  "  It  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to 
frame  and  adopt  a  Constitution  for  Cuba, 
and,  %vhcn  that  has  been  done,  to  formulate 
what,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  the 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States."  According  to  all  reports  from 
Cuban  sources,  the  Convention  is  inclined 
to  embody  in  the  recommendation  made 
by  this  sub-gommittee  any  reasonable 
requests  presented  by  the  United  States. 
An  influential  Cuban  paper, "  La  Nacion," 
has  issued  a  definite  scheme  of  concessions 
to  the  United  States,  including  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Cuba  to  negotiate  no 
loans  on  which  she  is  unable  to  pay  interest ; 
to  make  no  treaties  with  other  nations 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuba,  or  in  any  way  preventing 
the  island's  freedom  of  action ;  to  offer 
one  or  more  coaling  stations  as  perpetual 
concessions  to  the  United  States;  and  to 
respect  all  rights  acquired  by  military 
decrees  during  the  period  of  intervention. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  will 
guarantee  peace  and  the  protection  offered 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  should  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
will  naturally,  and  without  any  specific 
declaration  by  the  United  States  or  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  apply  to  Cuba,  exactly  in  the  way 
in  which  it  now  applies  to  Venezuela  and 
other  South  American  countries.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
warn  other  countries  not  to  interfere  in 
Cuban  affairs,  as  other  countries  well 
understand  the  permanent  position  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  defined  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Among  the  changes 
made  in  the  Constitution,  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
one  establishing  an  electoral  college  for 
the  election  of  the  President  (a  very 
doubtful  improvement  on  the  former  pro- 
vision for  a  direct  popular  vote),  and  the 
adoption  of  a  clause  which  has  the  effect 
of  making  General  Gomez  a  possible  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  Cuban 
Republic. 

The  New  York  Assem- 
Ramaprwuiation    ^ly  last   week    passed 

a  bill .  restoring  to  the 
city  of  New  York  the  right  to  condemn 
for  its  use  watersheds  not  in  actual  use 
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for  the  supply  of  the  people  of  other 
places,  or  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  future 
for  the  supply  of  such  places.  Under  this 
bill,  as  we  understand  it,  the  city  may  by 
condemnation  proceedings  acquire  the 
water  rights  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ramapo  Company,  paying  of  course 
whatever  price  may  be  determined  by  the 
arbitrators  appointed.  The  bill  is  thor- 
oughly good,  and  ought  immediately  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate  and  made  law.  Its 
enactment,  however,  by  no  means  ends 
the  fight  that  needs  to  be  made  against 
the  Ramapo  monopoly.  This  company, 
as  the  Merchants*  Association  of  this  city 
has  recently  reminded  the  public,  was  at 
first  chartered  to  acquire,  tiirough  volun- 
tary purchase  and  sale,  water  rights  in  a 
relatively  small  district  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River.  In  1895,  however,  a 
bill  was  passed  designated  in  its  title  as 
one  to  "  limit  and  define  "  the  rights  of  the 
Ramapo  Company,  which,  instead  of  limit- 
ing them,  gave  the  Company  power  to 
compel  the  owners  of  watersheds  all  over 
the  State  to  sell  them  to  the  Ramapo 
Company,  provided  these  watersheds 
were  not  in  actual  use  for  the  supply  of 
public  corporations.  This  "limitation," 
it  will  be  seen,  gave  this  private  company 
more  power  than  ought  to  be  given  to  any 
public  body ;  and  the  public  danger  is  not 
averted  until  the  Company  has  been  de- 
prived of  these  exceptional  privileges. 
The  people  of  New  York  State  must  not 
permit  their  legislators  to  claim  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Assembly  discharges 
their  obligation  to  avert  the  peril  in  which 
*  the  public  was  placed  by  the  flagrant 
charter  granted  in  1 895.  The  State  should 
reclaim  its  right  to  its  water  supply,  not 
only  for  the  city  of  New  York,  but  for  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 


Mayor  Van  Wyck'.  Veto  ^h^  New  York  Leg- 
islature has  passed 
a  bill  removing  the  bi- partisan  Police 
Board  and  substituting  therefor  a  single 
Police  Commissioner,  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  but  may  be  removed 
either  by  the  Mayor  or  by  the  Governor 
without  trial  or  presentation  of  charges. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  New  York 
State  the  Mayor  may  veto  any  bill  affect- 
ing the  city,  which  then  goes  back  to  the 
Legislature,  which  may  pass  it  over  his 


veto  by  a  simple  majority ;  the  object  of 
this  provision  being  to  give  time  for  ample 
consideration  and  public  discussion  of  all 
bills  affecting  the  municipality.  The 
Mayor  has  vetoed  this  bill,  accompanying 
his  veto  with  a  message  stating  the  con- 
stitutional objections  to  it  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  city  and  town  ofl&cials 
whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  shall  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city  or  town, 
or  appointed  by  such  authorities  thereof 
as  the  Legislature  shall  designate  for  that 
purpose.  This  provision  makes  it  clearly 
unconstitutional  for  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point the  Commissioner.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  "when  the  duration  of  any 
oflBce  is  not  provided  by  this  Constitution, 
it  may  be  declared  by  law ;  and  if  not  so 
declared,  such  oflBce  shall  be  held  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the 
appointment"  The  Mayor  insists  that 
a  provision  of  law  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  remove  the  Police  Commissioner 
violates  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  this 
provision,  since  it  practically  makes  the 
office  one  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor,  not  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
authority  making  the  appointment  It 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  much  strength 
in  the  Mayor's  contention ;  that,  when  the 
two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  are  taken 
together,  their  apparent  meaning  is  to 
confer  both  power  of  appointment  and  of 
removal  on  the  officers  of  the  city,  and 
that  a  law  transferring  the  power  of  removal 
to  the  Governor  is  at  least  of  questionable 
constitutionality.  The  expediency  of  con- 
ferring such  power  upon  the  Governor  is 
another  matter.  It  is  objected  to  by  some 
reformers  on  the  ground  that  it  will  lead 
to  political  bargaining  between  the  Ho 
machines,  the  one  in  control  of  the  State 
and  the  one  in  control  of  the  city.  There 
is  some  force  in  this  objection,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  fair  question  whether  this  evil 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  leaving  the 
city  in  the  unlimited  control  of  one 
machine.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  check  on  the  power  of  the  Mayor  fur- 
nished by  giving  the  Governor  power  to 
remove  would  be  expedient  if  it  were 
constitutional.  The  question  of  its  con- 
stitutionality must  of  course  be  left  to  the 
courts  to  decide,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  constitutionality  of  tlie  measure 
is  seriously  questipnabl^ 
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Mrs.  Nation's  Crusade 


We  learn  from  Kansas 


that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  perspective  have  been  reversed  in  re- 
^rd  to  Mrs.  Nation's  crusade.  Instead 
of  looking  smaller  in  the  distance  than 
near  at  hand,  the  further  one  gets  away 
from  Kansas  the  larger  it  appears. 
The  spectacular  elements  which  it  pre- 
sented, and  the  discredit  it  seemed  to 
throw  upon  the  prohibitory  laws,  are  said 
by  the  prohibitionists  of  Kansas  to  have 
led  newspaper  correspondents  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  the  movement 
beyond  all  reason.  One  of  them  tells  us 
that  when  Mrs.  Nation  came  to  Topeka, 
the  joint-keepers,  who  hold  about  the 
same  place  there  that  the  policy-shop 
keepers  hold  in  other  cities  of  the  same 
size,  did  get  together  and  considered 
meeting  force  with  force.  They  were, 
however,  dissuaded  by  a  good-natured 
gambler,  who,  when  asked  for  advice,  said : 
"  Don't  you  touch  her,  boys.  If  you  hurt 
her  in  any  way,  the  people  won't  stand  it 
and  it  will  be  the  end  of  you ;  but  if  you 
let  her  alone,  the  little  bit  of  furniture  she 
breaks  will  be  mighty  small  pay  for  the 
advertising  you  get."  This  incident,  he 
tells  us,  shows  not  only  how  the  crusade  is 
regarded  in  Kansas,  but  also  the  reason 
why  the  saloon-keepers  have  offered  no 
resistance.  Mrs.  Nation  has  been  placed 
under  arrest,  and  it  will  soon  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  Kansas  law  makes 
saloons  a  nuisance  in  such  a  sense  that 
any  individual  may  abate  them  by  break- 
ing into  them  and  smashing  the  furniture 
as  well  as  destroying  the  liquor  illegally 
held  for  sale — a  doctrine  which  appears 
to  us  promotive  of  lawlessness.  Last 
week  Mrs.  Nation  was  in  Chicago,  but 
at  some  places  in  Kansas  imitators  have 
continued  her  policy  of  "  smashing  "  saloon 
furniture.  At  the  town  of  Winfield  a  mob 
led  by  a  minister  is  reported  to  have 
wrecked  a  saloon  and  seriously  injured  its 
keeper,  thus  precipitating  a  riot,  in  which 
one  of  the  saloon  assailants  was  wounded. 
The  wrecking  of  this  saloon  is  reported  to 
have  been  revenged  the  following  night  by 
the  wrecking  of  a  church,  but  this  report 
is  not  fully  credited  by  our  Kansas  inform- 
ant. A  railroad  freight  station  is  also 
reported  as  broken  into  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  liquor  in  transitu.  Amid  all 
these  conflicting  reports,  what  appears  to 
be  evident  is  that  the  prohibitory  law  has 


been  put  at  defiance  by  lawless  liquor- 
sellers,  and  laws  for  the  protection  of 
peace  and  order  have  been  put  at  defiance 
by  lawless  enforcers  of  the  prohibitory 
law.  We  sympathize  with  the  objects  of 
the  latter,  but  with  the  methods  of  neither 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  During  the  week 
Mrs.  Stevens,  the  head  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  has  ex- 
pressed her  approval  of  Mrs.  Nation's  cam- 
paign, but  in  the  main  the  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
while  comparing  Mrs.  Nation's  work  with 
that  of  John  Brown,  have  deprecated  her 
methods  as  a  species  of  lynch  law.  What 
legal  justification  she  may  have  under 
the  Kansas  statutes  cannot  be  stated  with 
certainty  until  the  Kansas  courts  pass 
upon  the  point 


To  his  lasting  credit, 
'^^^rpSSunr"  GovemorNash.ofOhio. 

has  not  only  stopped  the 
proposed  prize  fight  at  Cincinnati;  he  has 
advised  every  Mayor  and  Sheriff  in  that 
State  that  the  law  is  plain  and  must  be 
enforced.  Following  his  initiative  in  hav- 
ing the  matter  brought  before  the  courts, 
he  allowed  it  to  become  known  that,  in 
case  of  delays  in  this  direction,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  exercise  extreme  execu- 
tive power  and  call  the  State  troops  into 
action.  Last  week,  however,  the  fight 
was  permanently  enjoined.  Judge  Hol- 
lister,  presiding  in  court,  easily  disposed 
of  the  flimsy  contention  that  the  affair 
was  only  a  "  sparring  match."  He  showed 
conclusively  that  such  heavy-weight  chaip- 
pions  as  Ruhlinand  Jeffries  were  engaged 
for  a  genuine  prize-fight ;  that  a  prize- 
fight was  a  public  nuisance,  a  moral 
wrong,  an  offense  both  against  society 
and  the  law  of  the  State ;  that  a  court  of 
equity  had  entire  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  it  would  not  allow  the  fight 
to  occur.  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  civiliza- 
tion that  the  managers  of  the  fight  are 
said  to  be  in  despair  of  finding  any  place 
in  this  country  open  to  them  without  legal 
hindrance,  and  that  they  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  transfer  their  brutal  exhibition 
to  the  lower  civilization  of  Mexico.  Even 
New  York  City  under  the  present  State 
law  bids  fair  to  be  free  from  such  prize- 
fighting exhibitions  as  have  disgraced  it 
in  the  past 
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For  the  first  time  io  many 

"^•SS^ent"'  ye>^'  the  English  Parlia- 
ment  was  last  week  opened 
in  person  by  the  sovereign,  and  the  royal 
address  read  from  the  throne.  Elaborate 
ceremonial  attended  the  progress  of 
Edward  VII.  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  splendid  state  dresses  of  King  and 
Queen,  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  peers, 
and  the  group  of  peeresses  in  the  gallery, 
made  a  brilliant  spectacle.  Indeed,  some 
English  critics  are  not  too  well  pleased 
with  the  emphasis  laid  on  spectacular 
effects,  and  in  particular  find  something 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous  in  the  fact  that 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  rode 
to  Westminster  in  George  the  Third's 
heavily  gilded  chariot  with  its  plate-glass 
covering  and  excessive  ornamentation 
(Tritons,  Britannia,  crown,  scepter,  sword, 
etc.,  etc.),  the  whole  recalling  vividly  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  and  even,  to  the  irrev- 
erent, the  parade  of  a  circus.  It  is  noted 
also  that  only  a  few  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  see  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  as  one  reporter 
said,  even  these  were  "  pushed  away  into 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  House  of  Lords 
after  a  tussle  and  scramble  not  dissimilar 
to  a  football  scrimmage,  while  six-sevenths 
of  the  people's  representatives  were  calmly 
ignored  altogether  in  order  that  duchesses 
and  countesses,  and  peers'  daughters  and 
aunts,  might  make  the  gilded  chamber 
glisten  with  their  diamonds."  Minor 
criticism  of  this  kind  aside,  the  King  has 
admittedly  acted  with  great  personal  dig- 
nity. His  speech  from  the  throne  was 
well  phrased,  and  a  touch  of  personal  good 
taste  was  seen  in  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
speech  to  be  printed  in  the  press  before 
its  actual  delivery.  There  was  little  or 
nothing  that  was  novel  in  the  address 
itself.  The  war  in  South  Africa  is  de- 
scribed as  "  not  yet  entirely  terminated," 
leading  to  a  call  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  army  and  navy,  and  for  action  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  forces ;  the 
entire  submission  of  the  Boers,  it  is  stated, 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishing  of  the 
institutions  which  will  secure  the  equal 
rights  of  all  the  white  inhabitants  and 
protection  and  justice  for  the  natives. 
Chinese  affairs,  the  Ashantee  war,  the 
Indian  famine,  proposed  legislation  for 
the  voluntary  sale  by  Irish  landlords  to 


occupying  tenants,  proposed  labor  l^;isla- 
tion,  are  all  barely  mentioned.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
is  made  a  subject  of  congratulation,  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  proposed  visit 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Cornwall,  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada. 


Edward  vii.«.  o.th  p.^  his  assumption  of 
kingly  dignity  last  week, 
Edward  VII.  repeated  the  following  oath, 
as  his  royal  ancestors  have  done  before 
him :  "  I  (Edward)  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely, and  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare :  I  do  believe 
that,  in  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Sup- 
per, there  is  not  any  transubstantiadon  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the 
consecration  thereof  by  any  person  what- 
soever, and  that  the  invocation  or  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  are 
now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are 
superstitious  and  idolatrous.  .  .  ."  Ten 
millions  of  British  Roman  Catholics  are 
not  made  more  loyal  by  the  use  of  such 
phraseology.  On  the  day  after  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  thirty  Roman  Catholic 
peers  of  the  realm  made  a  formal  protest. 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  members  will 
introduce  a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  other  anti-Catholic  dis- 
criminations. For  instance,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  official  assistance  as  Mar- 
shal was  necessary  before  Edward  VII. 
could  ascend  his  throne,  may  not  be 
appointed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  simply  because  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Again,  the  late  Lord  Russell, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  gen- 
erally reputed  the  ablest  English  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  a  century,  could  not  become  Lord 
Chancellor  because  he  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. It  is  to  England's  credit  that  more 
than  seventy  years  ago  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  freed  from  taking  this  oath,  and 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  nearly  all  officers 
of  the  State  were  similarly  freed.  And 
while  it  may  be  Intimate  for  England, 
which  is  officially  a  Protestant  country,  to 
require  of  its  King  an  oath  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  provocative  tone 
of  language  such  as  we  have  quoted  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  royal  pledge* 
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The 
Chinese  Negotiations 


The  news  from  the  Chi- 
nese Court  at  Singan, 
capital  of  the  province 
of  Shensi,  is  not  reassuring.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Dowager  Empress  is  not 
only  still  in  power,  but  is  again  listening 
to  the  malicious  advice  of  her  anti- 
foreign  Ministers.  She  has  once  more 
definitely  declined  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment on  the  officials  whose  deaths  have 
been  demanded,  except  in  two  cases ; 
and  it  is  believed  by  the  foreign  plenipo- 
tentiaries that  the  negotiations  must  re- 
main at  a  standstill  until  after  the  Chinese 
New  Year  festival,  which  began  on  Sunday 
of  this  week.  It  seems  plain  that  procras- 
tination will  be  the  order  of  the  day  unless 
she  accedes  to  the  demands  of  the  Pow- 
ers or  an  invading  army  marches  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Peking  to  Singan,  and, 
pursuing  the  Court  into  the  wilds  of  the 
adjoining  province  of  Kansu,  finally  cap- 
tures it  Three  diflBculties  would  attend 
this  latter  course :  (1)  the  region  is  a 
mountainous  one ;  (2)  the  Chinese  have 
abundant  means  of  defense;  (3)  in  any 
retreat  they  would  have  a  six  weeks*  start 
of  the  allies.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
pity  if  force  must  again  supersede  diplo- 
macy. As  might  be  expected,  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  altogether  disappointed  at 
the  present  condition  of  affairs;  it  not 
only  gives  them  a  chance  to  reap  further 
military  glory,  with  its  accompaniment  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  province  or  two,  but 
they  also  feel  that  their  policy  both  of 
maintaining  large  armed  forces  in  China 
and  engaging  them  in  punitive  expedi- 
tions has  now  been  vindicated.  If  Chi- 
nese territorial  integrity  is  preserved, 
it  will  be  largely  because  of  the  good 
offices  of  our  own  Government.  What- 
ever be  the  result,  there  will  remain  not 
only  the  awful  savagery  of  last  summer 
from  the  Boxers,  but  the  no  less  shameful 
outrages  committed  by  foreign  troops  since 
then.  Herr  Bebel  was  within  his  right 
last  week  in  a  speech  in  the  German  Par- 
liament when  he  declared  that  the  war  in 
China  was  the  most  shameful  which  Ger- 
many had  waged  in  two  centuries.  He  de- 
scribed the  immoral  conduct  of  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  declared  that  it  was  "  almost 
incredible  that  such  bestiality,  even  lower 
than  that  among  the  beasts,  could  survive 
in  Christian  Germany."  A  cheering  event 
of  the  week  was  the  reaffirmation  of  the 


French  Government's  refusal  to  allow  the 
Chinese  loot  which  had  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles to  enter  the  country.  Instead,  it 
ordered  its  immediate  return  to  China. 
Less  cheering  was  Count  von  Waldersee's 
announcement  of  an  extensive  expedition 
designed  to  clear  the  province  of  Chili  of 
Chinese  soldiers  and  "  produce  a  whole- 
some dread  among  the  Chinese."  General 
Chaffee  has  been  directed  from  Washing- 
ton not  to  join  this  demonstration,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  ill-advised  and  not  cal- 
culated to  help  on  the  peace  negotiations 
with  China* 


The  Boer  War 


The  Boer  war  has  now  lasted 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
It  has  passed  through  three  stages,  which 
may  be  known  after  the  names  of  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  British  army 
during  those  periods — the  Buller  stage, 
the  Roberts  stage,  and  the  Kitchener 
stage.  The  first  was  characterized  by 
disheartening  and  almost  continuous  de- 
feat of  the  British  forces.  The  second 
stage  was  opened  by  the  entrance  of  rein- 
forcements under  the  most  brilliant  of 
British  strategists ;  whereas  fighting  had 
been  carried  on  in  British  colonies,  the 
territories  of  the  two  Boer  republics  were 
now  invaded,  their  capitals  and  much  of 
their  forces  captured.  The  third  stage, 
despite  the  generalship  of  the  grim  con- 
queror of  the  Soudan,  has  been  marked, 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  return  of  the  Boers 
to  offensive  tactics  and  a  consequent 
reduction  of  the  British  again  to  the  defen- 
sive. Cape  Colony  has  been  invaded  at 
three  points,  and  General  De  Wet  himself 
led  last  week's  column  across  the  Orange 
River.  The  danger  is  now  great  enough 
to  elicit  the  following  warning  from  Sir 
Alfred  Milner : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  enemy  would  never 
come  to  Cape  Town ;  but  any  one  who,  in  the 
face  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  months,  will 
say  a  thing  is  impossible  because  it  seems 
improbable  is  too  silly  to  be  argued  with.  I 
am  aware  that  I  risk  being  called  an  alarmbt, 
but  it  is  better  to  be  called  an  alarmist  than  to 
run  any  risk.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
regarded  as  impossible  for  the  Boers  to  pene- 
trate the  extreme  west  and  south  of  Cape 
Colony,  but  they  have  reached  one  and  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  other.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  take  every  precaution.  Most 
men  prefer  to  be  called  alarmists  and  to  safe- 
guard their  property.    That  b  better  than  to 
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be  called  fine,  plucky  fellows  and  to  lose  your 
property. 

In  addition  to  the  thirty  thousand  mounted 
infantry  ordered  by  Lord  Roberts  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cape,  Lord  Kitchener  has 
appealed  to  Australia  to  send  back  to 
South  Africa  the  colonial  troops  invalided 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Last  week, 
in  Parliament,  Lord  Salisbury,  British 
Prime  Minister,  protested,  however,  that 
there  was  no  real  ground  for  the  appre- 
hensions expressed  by  many,  but  espe- 
cially by  Lord  Kimberley,  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  had 
declared  that  the  Conservative  Cabinet 
"  was  living  in  a  fool's  paradise."  The 
Premier  referred  to  the  length  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  to  the  American  Civil 
War,  "between  which  and  the  South 
African  campaign  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance." It  was  four  years  before  "  the 
whole  efforts  of  that  very  intelligent  and 
efficient  community.  North  America," 
were  able  to  bring  the  War  of  Secession 
to  a  final  and  successful  issue.  If  the 
Boers  were  allowed  to  retain  any  portion 
of  their  independence,  remarked  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  would  involve  incessant,  con- 
tinuous warfare.  Unless  the  British  were 
masters  and  conquerors  of  these  terri- 
tories there  was  no  hope  of  abiding  peace, 
and  any  other  course,  he  said,  would  be 
an  avowal  to  the  world  that  British  fron- 
tiers could  be  invaded  owing  to  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  Empire  to  resist  such 
aggression. 


Q^^j^  The  death  of  ex-King  Milan 
calls  renewed  attention  to  the 
unhappy  little  kingdom  called  into  being 
after  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  Of  all  the 
Balkan  States,  Servia  is  the  one  which  has 
manifested  the  most  discouraging  condi- 
tions. Allied  to  the  Montenegrins  by 
racial  ties,  the  Servians  have  rarely  dis- 
played the  sturdy  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  brave  mountaineers  to  the  west. 
It  is  true  the  Servians  have  existed  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so  under  a  King, 
but  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  is  far  more  of  a  real  monarch 
than  have  been  the  degenerate  scions  of 
the  House  of  Obrenovich.  Under  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  King 
Milan's  predecessor  was  a  prince  only ; 
he   was   assassinated   in    1868.     Having 


been  ignominiously  defeated  by  the  Sul- 
tan's troops  eight  years  later,  the  Servians 
in  1877  gladly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Russia  in  the  war  between  that  Power 
and  Turkey.  Hence,  through  Russian 
influence,  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  recognized  Servian  independence 
and  erected  the  principality  into  a  king- 
dom. For  a  time  the  kingdom  seemed  to 
prosper,  and  by  1885  Milan  felt  himself 
strong  enough  actually  to  declare  war  on 
his  neighbor,  the  brave  Prince  Alexander 
of  Bulgaria.  But,  in  the  campaign  which 
followed,  Milan  never  exposed  himself 
under  fire.  Alexander  not  only  behaved 
like  the  hero  he  was,  but  utterly  crushed 
the  Servian  army.  Milan  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  open  acts  of  shameless  prof- 
ligacy and  immorality.  Three  years  after 
the  Bulgarian  war  a  decree  of  divorce 
was  pronounced  between  him  and  his 
beautiful  Queen,  Natalie.  Public  opinion 
was  almost  entirely  on  her  side. .  and  a 
year  later  it  became  so  overwhelming  as 
to  compel  the  abdication  of  Milan  in  favor 
of  his  son  Alexander,  then  a  twelve-year- 
old  stripling.  At  that  time  Milan  was 
known  to  be  a  prodigious  spendthrift,  his 
debts  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars; 
despite  this,  the  Servian  Government 
granted  him  a  princely  allowance,  that  he 
might  live  abroad  in  a  style  befitting  his 
rank.  He  attempted  several  times  to 
return  to  Servia,  and  each  time  succeeded 
in  producing  a  state  of  unrest  in  the  littie 
kingdom. 


Carliam  in  Spain 


Last  week  was  a  moment- 


ous one  for  Spain, evoking 
as  it  did  violent  demonstrations  in  both 
the  political  and  religious  worlds.  The 
political  demonstration  was  due  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias, 
daughter  of  the  Queen  Regent,  wilh 
Prince  Charles  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Caserta.  The  Count  of  Caserta 
is  not  only  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  but  is  a  Carlist  by  conviction  and 
practice,  an  abettor  of  the  Spanish  pre- 
tender, Don  Carlos ;  indeed,  if  the  Span- 
ish Government  had  fulfilled  its  strict 
duty,  he  would  have  been  arrested  at  the 
frontier,  on  his  journey  to  attend  his  son's 
marriage.  The  Spanish  people  were  in- 
censed at  this  marriage  because,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  little  King,  his 
sister  would  succeed  to  the  throne,  and, 
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married  to  one  who  had  undoubtedly  in- 
herited his  father's  principles  and  preju- 
dices, Spain  would  be  practically  under 
Carlist  rule.  The  ceremony  itself  was  pic- 
turesque in  following  such  Spanish  customs 
as  spreading  a  bridal  veil  over  the  shoulders 
of  bride  arid  bridegroom  as  they  knelt, 
and  tying  a  white  satin  ribbon  about  their 
necks,  the  knot  being  made  between 
them,  signifying  their  imion.  Another 
custom  observed  was  that  of  giving  thirr 
teen  coins  to  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom. 
But  no  popular  f^te  was  permitted,  so 
alarming  were  the  demonstrations  outside 
the  royal  palace.  It  was  finally  found 
necessary  not  to  permit  the  people  to 
have  free  rein.  A  proclamation  was 
posted  announcing  the  enforcement  of 
martial  law,  in  consequence  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  civil  authorities  to  cope  witli 
the  disturbances.  All  persons  were  pro- 
hibited from  gathering  in  groups.  Any 
one  found  insulting  the  troops  by  word  or 
deed,  injuring  railways,  or  interfering  with 
workmen  was  immediately  court-martialed. 
These  prompt  measures,  executed  by  the 
Commandant-General  at  Madrid,  General 
Weyler  (well  known  as  the  "  Cuban  butch- 
er "),  had  their  intended  eflEect  General 
Weyler*s  character  as  an  intriguer,  how- 
ever, is  seen  throughout  disturbances 
which  he  himself  may  have  in  some  wise 
fomented,  since  the  mobs  have  now  dis- 
played a  significant  reliance  upon  the 
army.  Disappointed  in  governmental  aid 
towards  the  revival  of  industry,  and  irri- 
tated by  a  Carlist  show  of  power,  many 
Spaniards  think  that  they  have  found  in 
General  Weyler  a  friend  of  the  people, 
by  reason  of  his  repeated  speeches  in 
their  behalf.  His  demagogic  arts,  how- 
ever, have  undoubtedly  been  exercised 
only  in  order  that,  if  possible,  he  may 
repeat  the  part  which  General  Prim  played 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  set  himself  up 
as  a  military  Dictator. 


Roman  Catholicism  in  Spain    }^^^  ^^^*  J"  ^^^ 

important  Span- 
ish cities  of  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Alicante, 
Malaga,  Saragossa,  and  Santander,  anti- 
Jesuit  riots  occurred  in  front  of  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  and  monasteries.  In 
the  last-named  city  thousands  of  men 
forced  an  entry  into  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent, from  which  the  monks  bad  fled  in 


terror.  The  rioters  looted  everything  and 
set  fire  to  the  building.  A  few  persons 
were  killed  through  the  kingdom  and 
many  injured.  Such  loss  in  life  and  treas- 
ure last  week  is  but  slight  compared  with 
what  one  day  may  be,  unless  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  heeds  the  warning.  The 
action  of  the  French  Government  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  check  unwarranted  politi- 
cal and  property  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  monks  has  been  noted  in  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  are  no  longer  such  an 
unintelligent  folk  as  formerly ;  they  read 
the  papers,  and,  since  they  do  not  discern 
any  reason  to  hope  for  refonn  from  their 
strongly  pro-Catholic  government,  have 
themselves  instituted  a  purely  popular 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges.  They  rightly  believe  these 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  public  weal. 
Such  a  movement  is  more  notable  in  Spain 
than  it  would  be  in  any  other  country, 
since,  more  than  any  other,  Spain  has 
remained  most  loyal  not  only  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day,  but 
even  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Spanish 
people,  like  many  another  in  Europe,  are 
oppressed  by  taxation,  and  their  burdens 
are  not  lightened  by  the  increasing  realiza- 
tion that  the  Jesuits,  Carmelites,  and  other 
religious  orders  in  Spain  hold  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  property  which  does  not 
bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation.  This 
realization  is  further  embittered  by  the 
feeling  among  the  common  people  that 
they  are  being  exploited  by  the  Jesuits 
politically,  a  feeling  accentuated  by  the 
circumstances  attending  the  marriage  last 
week  of  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  Regent. 
The  Spanish  Cortes,  or  Parliament,  has 
also  been  reflecting  popular  sentiment. 
In  one  of  its  recent  sessions  a  deputy 
announced  that  the  French  monks,  who 
expect  to  be  placed  under  proscription 
if  the  law  about  associations  in  France  is 
passed,  were  preparing  to  transfer  their 
activities  to  Spain,  and  his  statement 
was  immediately  drowned  by  hostile 
demonstrations.  The  most  significant  of 
all  demonstrations,  however,  occurred  last 
week  at  Madrid  on  the  production  of 
"  Electra,"  the  new  drama  by  Senor 
Galdds,  the  foremost  of  Spanish  writers. 
Its  anti-sacerdotal  tone  was  a  touchstone 
of  popular  feeling.  While  it  is  presuma- 
ble that  in  Spain  most  Roman  Catholic 
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priests  are  not  only  zealous  but  also  high- 
minded,  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
monks.  With  them,  and  with  many  of  the 
priests  also,  practical  immunity  from  legal 
prosecution  has  now  borne  its  natural 
fruit. 


Leo  XIII.  on  Socialism 


The  full  text  of  the 


Pope's  encyclical  on 
Socialism  came  to  hand  last  week.  It  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  telegraphic 
summary  recently  reported  in  these  col- 
umns had  led  us  to  suppose.  Extremists 
will  not  welcome  its  words.  On  the  one 
hand,  bigoted  ultramontanists  of  the  Ro- 
man Curia  will  say  in  their  hearts,  if  not 
with  their  lips,  that  the  present  Pope  is 
too  much  of  a  Liberal ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Socialists  will  be  confirmed  in  whatever 
hostility  they  may  have  to  institutional 
religion.  But  we  believe  that  the  docu- 
ment incorporates  the  views  of  thinking 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Pope  ascribes  the 
rise  of  Socialism  to  philosophical  and  moral 
error.  "  With  Socialists,"  says  he,  "  hu- 
man satisfaction  is  reckoned  supreme, 
and  nothing  higher  acknowledged  than  to 
pursue  bodily  goods,  and  those  of  the 
natural  world."  Socialists  would  "  abol- 
ish all  distinctions  of  rank,  would  make 
every  citizen  equal  to  every  other,  would 
also  give  equal  access  to  all  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  would  confiscate  private 
fortunes,  and  would  socialize  the  appli- 
ances of  labor."  Thus  Socialism  "  cun- 
ningly works  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
community;  in  the  darkness  of  secret 
assemblies  and  openly  by  speeches  and 
writings."  Socialism  "  excites  the  people 
to  sedition ;  the  restraints  of  religion  are 
thrown  aside ;  duties  are  neglected,  and 
only  rights  are  upheld.  .  .  .  Civil  society  no 
less  than  religion  is  in  peril.  .  .  .  Through 
the  malefic  influence  of  agitators,  the  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  has  been  widened, 
so  that  frequent  disturbances  arise,  and 
even  great  calamities  seem  impending, 
such  as  would  bring  ruin  on  a  country." 
Leo  XIII.  says  that  the  name  Christian 
Socialist  is  offensive  because  of  its  am- 
biguity ;  it  might  indicate  "  that  popular 
government  may  be  covertly  promoted  or 
preferred  to  other  forms  of  political  con- 
stitution ;  the  influence  of  Christianity 
may  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  benefit  of 
the  common  people,  all  other  ranks  being, 
^  it  w^re,  left  put  in  thQ  CqW."     The 


Pope  believes  that  social  problems  will 
not  be  cured  by  Socialism* 

Christian    democracy 

Leo  XIII.  on  ChrlstiAn    •     i  „  ^.  ^  Ty^^^  ^^^^„ 

Democracy  ^^  by  the  Pope  Strong- 

ly differentiated  from 
Socialism.  Its  foundation  is  "the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  divine  faith,  having 
regard,  indeed,  to  the  temporal  advantage 
of  the  lower  orders,  but  designing  there- 
with to  fit  their  minds  for  the  enjoyment 
of  things  eternal."  In  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  lower  orders,  how- 
ever, Christian  democrats  should  not  forget 
the  divine  law  of  charity  which  forbids 
"  paying  so  much  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  lower  classes  as  to  seem  to  pass 
over  the  higher,  who  are  nevertheless  of 
equal  importance  to  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  State."  The  Pope 
reminds  the  faithful  that  "  all  ranks  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  family;  they  are 
the  offspring  of  the  same  all-beneficent 
Father,"  and  he  quotes  in  his  support 
Ephesians  iv.,  4-6.  He  declares  that  the 
social  question  is  not  economic  merely. 
First  of  all,  he  says,  it  is  moral  and  relig- 
ious. "  Suppose  the  productiveness  of 
capital  doubled,  the  hours  of  labor  short- 
ened, food  cheap ;  yet  if  the  wage-earner 
listens  to  teaching  .  .  .  which  tends  to 
destroy  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  to  cor- 
rupt morals,  his  labor,  too,  necessarily  de- 
teriorates, his  earnings  fail  It  is  found  by 
practical  experience  that  many  a  workman 
lives  .  •  .  miserably,  in  spite  of  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages,  because  his  char- 
acter is  bad  and  because  religion  has  no 
hold  upon  him."  The  Pontiff  declares 
that  he  has  never  encouraged  the  faithful  to 
form  associations  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  or  to  introduce  other  schemes  of  the 
kind,  without  at  the  same  time  warning 
them  that  such  things  must  not  be  at- 
tempted except  with  the  sanction  of  religion. 
"  No  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  Socialists  carp  at 
this  and  would  have  it  altogether  abolished 
as  derogative  to  the  native  ability  of  man." 
Yet  benefactions,  carried  out  in  a  Chris- 
tian manner,  "  neither  feed  the  pride  of 
the  distributer  nor  inflict  any  humilia- 
tion on  the  recipient,"  The  Pope  com- 
mends not  merely  the  relief  of  the  tem- 
porary needs  of  the  poor ;  he  would  also 
have  an  organized  system  of  relief.  After 
devoting  a  long[  paragraph  to  hearty  sym- 
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pathy  with  organized  charity,  he  declares 
that  the  harvest  of  miseries  demanding 
that  charity  is  made  greater  by  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  Socialistic  opinion,  and 
warns  against  the  pitfalls  set  for  the  poor 
and  lowly  by  agitators  and  demagogues. 
In  this  warning  Leo  XIII.  declares  that 
not  only  should  established  order  be  main- 
tained and  lawful  rulers  obeyed  ;  he  also 
declares  that  the  faithful  must  be  en- 
tirely submissive  to  episcopal  authority, 
being  "  ready  to  give  up  their  own  ideas 
and  to  listen  to  the  bidding  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church."  Thus  in  its  effect 
Leo's  encyclical  is  a  plea  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the 
honored  head. 

The  present  indications 
"^Z^^""  ««  that  the  agitation  for 

a  revision  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  will  result  either  in 
nothing  or  in  a  supplemental  explanation 
leaving  the  Confession  unchanged.  Such 
an  explanation,  it  is  urged,  would  leave 
to  the  stubborn  conservatives  their  cher- 
ished Westminster  Confession  in  its 
entirety,  while  to  the  great  majority 
of  Presbyterians,  more  broad-minded  and 
warmer-hearted,  it  would  give  a  chance 
to  express  their  convictions  in  an  amended 
creed.  If  such  an  event  should  come  to 
pass — and  the  action  at  Washington  last 
week  would  indicate  it — the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  more  sharply  divided  than 
hitherto  into  t^'o  distinct  parties.  The 
action  at  Washington  was  that  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  to  report  upon 
the  movement  looking  towards  confes- 
sional changes.  Summarizing  the  reports 
of  the  Presbyteries  in  answer  to  the  Com- 
mittee's questions,  the  Committee,  sitting 
at  Washington,  now  makes  majority  and 
minority  reports.  In  both,  the  subject  of 
the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion is  ignored.  Instead,  an  unrestricted 
supplemental  explanatory  statement  is 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
Conmiittee.  The  minority  recommend 
only  such  a  supplemental  statement  as 
shall  harmonize  with  the  system  of  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
when  the  General  Assembly  meets  in 
May,  it  will  probably  be  informed  that  no 
mandate  is  forthcoming   from  the  Pres- 


byteries to  touch  the  text  of  the  Confes- 
sion. 


The  Index  Bxpurgatorius 


The  new  edition  of 


the  Roman  Catho- 
lic "Index  Expurgatorius "  differs  from 
all  preceding  editions.  As  he  says  in  the 
preamble,  the  Pope  now  applies  certain 
modifications  to  the  old  proscriptions — 
modifications  conforming  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Notwithstanding  this  amnesty, 
however,  enough  books  still  remain  under 
the  ban  to  reach  a  total  of  considerably 
over  three  thousand.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  Index  is  particularly  interesting  as 
regards  French  works.  It  includes  cer- 
tain names  which  have  been  supposed 
to  lend  undimmed  luster  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  among  such  are  those 
of  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  and  Pascal.  Among 
the  great  French  philosophers,  Montaigne 
is  condemned  for  his  "  Eissais,"  Descartes 
for  his  "  Meditations,"  and  Malebranche 
for  several  works.  All  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  come  under  the 
ban.  While  Thiers's  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  omitted  from  the 
Index,  that  by  Mignet  is  included.  The 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  Index,  how- 
ever, is  held  by  French  nineteenth-century 
novelists.  Balzac  naturally  is  banned, 
and  even  Lamartine  is  found  offensive. 
Victor  Hugo  is  condemned  for  "Les 
Mis^rables"  and  for  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,"  but  nothing  is  said  about  "  '93." 
Such  writers  as  George  Sand,  Flaubert, 
Eugene  Sue,  Ernest  Feydeau,  the  two 
Dumas,  and  fimile  Zola  are  stricken  down, 
the  last  with  the  words,  "  All  his  works." 


The  Mid-Contioent 


The    second    annual 


<i°4,rrSon  --^t-g  Pf  this  body 
was  held  m  the  Fuller- 
ton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
January  23  and  24.  The  representation 
included  Jews  and  Christians,  Trinita- 
rians and  Unitarians.  While  strongly 
affirming  the  inclusiveness  of  the  one  re- 
ligious spirit,  the  emphasis  of  the  meeting 
was  laid  upon  the  ethical  and  social  inter- 
ests of  religion.  Thus  it  was  of  the  same 
practical  type  as  the  recent  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Religion.  A  corre- 
spondent writes  that  the  Congress,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  effect,  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  its  promoters.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  were  "  The  Four  Dimensions  of 
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Religion,"  "  Sociology  as  the  Antidote  to 
Sectarianism,"  "  The  Preparation  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  Social  Service  in 
the  Twentieth." 


Maurice  Thompson 


The  death  of  Mr.  Maurice 


Thompson  at  his  home 
in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  on  Friday  of  last 
week  was  not  unexpected,  but  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  anticipated  for  several 
weeks  hardly  broke  the  shock  which  it 
brought  to  a  great  number  of  friends  and 
a  greater  number  of  readers  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Thompson  was  an 
American  writer  to  the  very  heart;  a 
lover  of  American  character,  American 
ideals,  and  the  American  country.  Bom 
in  Maryland  in  1844,  educated  in  Georgia 
as  a  civil  engineer,  but  with  excellent 
training  in  French,  Greek,  and  Latin,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  Chief 
Engineer  of  an  Indiana  railroad,  and  at  a 
later  day  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Crawfordsville.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana  in  1878  ;  ten  years 
later  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention ;  and  from  1885 
to  1899  he  was  State  Geologist  of  Indiana. 
The  exploration  of  Lake  Okeechobee  in 
Florida  in  1867  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  his  life.  It  gave  him 
wide  acquaintance  with  birds,  animals, 
and  plants  in  that  locality,  and  led  to 
other  explorations  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  islands  of  southern  Louisiana,  the 
hill  country  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Georgia,  the  Okefinokee  swamp, 
and  other  sections  of  great  interest  from 
the  geological  and  ornithological  point  of 
view.  His  habits  as  a  scientific  investi- 
gator gave  greater  value  to  his  observa- 
tions as  a  naturalist  and  a  poet,  for  he 
was  a  born  lover  of  nature  no  less  than  a 
trained  student  of  her  methods.  When 
he  began  to  write,  the  range  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  nature  showed  itself  at  once ;  to 
this  accurate  knowledge  he  added  the 
poet's  instinct  for  beautiful  and  significant 
things  and  the  poet's  freshness  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  the  poet's  charm  of  touch.  He 
wrote  prose  and  verse  with  almost  equal 
facility  and  with  equal  excellence.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  become  a 
popular  writer  through  the  wide  interest 
in  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  his  career 
has  come  to  an  end.     There   are  other 


works  of  his,  however,  which  are  much 
more  valuable  than  this  popular  novel 
Some  of  his  short  stories  have  had  a 
touch  of  reality  and  of  humor,  a  freshness 
and  vitality,  which  promise  to  give  them 
long  life ;  some  of  his  verse  had  kindred 
qualities  of  permanent  interest  He  was 
an  exceedingly  industrious  man,  adding  to 
his  multifarious  tasks  for  years  past  the 
work  of  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
**  Independent"  Passing  away  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  rewards  were  within  his  hand, 
he  met  death  with  unflinching  courage 
and  with  that  cheerfulness  which  was  one 
of  his  prime  qualities.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  loved  him  most ;  this  is  perhaps 
the  finest  tribute  to  his  character. 


Home  Qardening 


The  workers  at  the  Good- 


rich Social  Settlement  in 
Cleveland  have  long  been  successful  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  culture  of 
flowers  among  their  neighborhood  people. 
By  individual  efforts  they  justified  their 
belief  that,  if  each  household  performed 
its  part,  not  only  orderliness  and  cleanli- 
ness but  also  beauty  would  assert  their 
supremacy  over  the  disorder  and  dirt 
characteristic  of  many  crowded  city  neigh- 
borhoods. A  year  ago  these  workers 
conceived  the  capital  idea  of  extending 
their  endeavor  and  reaching,  through  the 
public-school  children,  all  the  crowded 
neighborhoods  of  the  city.  They  sent  a 
circular  to  the  school-teachers,  and  the 
appeal  met  with  immediate  approval  and 
co-operation.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
supply  penny  packages  of  easily  grown 
flowering  annuals,  to  be  sold  to  such 
pupils  as  wished  to  purchase  them.  A 
choice  of  nine  varieties  of  flowers  was 
given — nasturtiums,  four-o'-clocks,  morn- 
ing-glories, coreopsis,  larkspurs,  zinnias, 
marigolds,  bachelor's-buttons,  and  calen- 
dulas. When  the  returns  came,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  fifty  thousand  packages 
had  been  bought  The  teachers  gave 
short  talks  upon  the  preparation  of  soil, 
the  effects  of  sunshine  and  shade  upon 
plants,  and  the  proper  times  for  watering. 
These  talks  both  preceded  and  were  con- 
current with  the  planting  of  the  seeds. 
On  each  package  also  some  suggestions  to 
the  child  were  printed.  The  sale  of  Ae 
penny  packages  covered  the  cost  of  the 
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seeds,  envelopes,  putting  them  up,  print- 
ing, and  all  expenses.  Last  summer  a 
circular  was  sent  out  asking  for  a  report 
of  the  success  of  the  seed-planting.  A 
multitude  of  answers  was  the  result  En- 
thusiasm was  manifested  in  many  ways, 
and  the  consequent  flower  shows  held  in 
several  buildings  throughout  the  city  gave 
evidence  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
plantings  were  successful.  Even  where 
the  children  were  not  successful  no  dis- 
couragement was  expressed.  They  felt 
that  a  trial  had  been  made,  and  that,  with 
I>erseverance,  success  would  come  another 
year.  For  example,  one  child  reported 
that  the  chickens  had  scratched  up  his 
seeds,  but  that  next  year  he  should  sow 
his  seeds  in  boxes  and  put  them  where 
they  would  be  safe  from  such  intruders. 
The  idea  of  thrift  was  also  evidenced  in 
the  spontaneous  gathering  of  seed  from 
the  plant,  so  as  to  provide  a  garden  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  another  season.  But 
the  greatest  good  accomplished  was  in 
the  dSorts  of  children  to  make  others 
happy  with  the  flowers.  Last  year's  suc- 
cess was  so  great  that  a  further  extension 
of  this  exemplary  work  is  planned  for  the 
present  year,  increasing  its  sociological 
importance  to  the  entire  community. 


The  Philippine  Question 

The  Philippine  question  is  partly  one 
of  facts,  partly  one  of  political  principles. 
In  order  to  obtain  for  ourselves  and  our 
readers  accurate  information  as  to  the 
present  status,  political  and  military,  of 
affairs  in  the  islands,  we  last  December 
requested  Mr.  George  Kennan  to  go  to 
Washington  and  make  such  examination 
as  was  possible  of  the  official  reports  on 
file  in  the  War  OflBce,  and  obtain  such 
direct  information  as  he  could  by  confer- 
ence with  army  officers  and  others,  and 
give  the  results  of  his  investigations  to 
our  readers.  Our  purpose  in  this  inquiry 
we  can  best  indicate  by  a  quotation  from 
the  letter  written  to  Mr.  Kennan  in  De- 
cember asking  him  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion :  "  We  do  not  care  in  the  least  whether 
the  facts  ascertained  make  for  or  against 
the  Administration,  whether  they  make 
for  or  against  the  position  heretofore 
taken  by  The  Outlook.  We  want  to 
state  the  absolute  truth,  whoever  it  hits, 


whatever  it  affects."  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  the  investigation  has  been  undertaken ; 
and  in  this  spirit  it  has  been  met  by  the 
Administration.  Mr.  Kennan  at  once 
received  the  assurance  from  the  highest 
authority  in  government  circles,  "We 
have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  want  you  to 
have  everything  we  have,"  and  this  assur- 
ance has  been  entirely  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Kennan's  reputation  is  a  guarantee  that 
every  advantage  has  been  taken  by  him  of 
the  full  facilities  put  at  his  service.  We 
reserve  editorial  comments  on  his  reports 
of  results  until  the  reports  themselves  are 
before  our  readers.  It  must  suffice  here 
simply  to  quote  from  Mr.  Kennan 's  article 
in  this  issue  a  sentence  confirming  what 
both  the  Schurman  and  the  Taft  Commis- 
sion have  affirmed,  and  what  The  Outlook 
has  editorially  urged :  "  After  reading  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  the 
official  reports,  private  letters,  and  public 
documents  accessible  to  me,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Filipinos  want,  first  of 
all,  a  definite,  authoritative,  and  absolutely 
trustworthy  statement  of  our  aims  and 
intentions,  .  .  .  from  the  only  authority 
that  is  competent  to  give  such  an  assur- 
ance, namely,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Congress  is 
beginning  to  recognize  its  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  We  reported  last  week 
the  Spooner  amendment  to  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill.  It  provides  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  guarantees  the 
people  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  and  guards  against 
the  possible  exploitation  of  the  islands 
through  permanent  franchises  granted  by 
a  provisional  government  Mr.  Brown's 
resolution,  offered  in  the  House,  and  re- 
ported on  another  page,  goes  further,  and 
declares  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  "  relinquish  sovereignty  in  these 
islands  "  when  a  capable  and  stable  free 
government  shall  have  been  established- 
The  Outlook  does  not  believe  in  Mr. 
Brown's  resolution,  for  three  reasons: 
(1)  It  is  rarely  wise  for  an  individual  and 
still  more  rarely  wis3  for  a  nation  to  com- 
mit itself  beforehand  to  a  future  course  of 
action.  "  Cross  the  bridge  when  you  come 
to  it  "^  is  a  wiso  motto.  (2)  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  when  a  capable  free 
and  stable  government  is  established,  the 
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Filipinos  will  wish  to  relinquish  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  might  confer  upon  them. 
(3)  Making  such  a  pledge  now  will  keep 
perpetually  before  them  the  idea  that 
United  States  sovereignty  is  a  dishonor  to 
them,  because  a  sign  of  their  pupilage,  and 
will  keep  perpetually  open  the  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  sovereignty  and  the 
declaration  of  their  independence.  We 
should  prefer,  if  any  pledge  is  to  be  made, 
that  it  should  be  a  pledge  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  them  as  soon  as  peace 
and  order  are  restored,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  final  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  commu- 
nity, upon  a  basis  mutually  acceptable. 
One  thing  is  very  certain — ^namely,  that 
after  a  capable  and  stable  free  govern- 
ment is  established,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  consent  to  maintain 
any  sovereignty  over  the  islands  which 
the  islanders  themselves  resist  The 
American  people  have  gone  to  the  Phil- 
ippines as  emancipators.  In  our  judg- 
ment, they  will  not  leave  the  Philippines 
until  the  work  of  emancipation  is  com- 
pleted and  the  islands  are  free  from 
anarchy  as  well  as  from  foreign  despot- 
ism ;  nor  will  they  remain  there  after  that 
work  of  emancipation  is  completed,  unless 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  themselves 
become  proud  of  the  tide  American,  and 
desire  the  protection  and  the  prestige  of 
the  American  flag. 

The  Future  of  Austria 

A  new  Reichsrath,  or  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment, has  now  assembled.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne  the  Emperor  called  atten- 
tion to  the  death  of  two  allies  during  the 
past  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, King  Humbert  of  Italy  was  a  formal 
ally.  Queen  Victoria's  friendship  for  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  however,  had  for  many  years 
been  a  matter  of  history,  and  an  element 
always  to  be  reckoned  with  by  European 
diplomatists.  No  formal  alliance  ever  ex- 
isted between  Austria  and  England  during 
the  Victorian  Age,  but  it  is  known  by  those 
conversant  with  the  deepest  currents  of 
contemporary  politics  that  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  two  of  the  most  venerable  and 
venerated  monarchs  in  Europe  not  only  pre- 
served peace  between  Austria  and  England, 


but  did  much  to  preserve  peace  elsewhere. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  disheartening  cir- 
cumstance that,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Reichsrath,  the  President's  address,  pay- 
ing deserved  honor  to  the  Queen,  should 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  derisive 
cries  of  the  obstructionists  who  hindered 
legislation  in  the  preceding  Reichsrath. 
Not  only  did  they  choose  a  distressing 
occasion  to  cry,  "  Down  with  the  miserable 
British  robbers  1"  but  some  members  even 
interjected  insulting  remarks  concerning 
a  noble  woman.  Finally,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  President's  address,  the 
Moderates,  many  of  whom  sympathize 
with  the  Boers,  rose  from  their  seats  and 
left  the  House.  Their  action  was  approved 
by  all  of  the  sober  Vienna  papers,  and 
there  was  an  indignant  protest  from  those 
papers  against  the  gross  violation  of  pro- 
priety which  had  made  such  summary 
action  necessary. 

As  we  have  hinted,  the  demeanor  of 
the  Abgeordnetenhaus  (the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  Lower  House  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath)  had  become  a  b3rwonL 
Finally,  last  September,  the  patience  of 
even  that  most  patient  man,  the  Emperor, 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  ordered  a  new 
election.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  remarked 
significantly  that  this  election  would  be 
"  the  last  constitutional  means  "  employed 
by  his  Government  In  other  words,  if 
the  new  Abgeordnetenhaus  repeated  the 
practices  of  the  old,  he  would  dismiss  it 
and  govern  without  any  Reichsrath.  Of 
course,  in  this  case,  he  would  suspend  the 
constitution.  It  would  be  the  irony  of 
history  if  the  present  reckless  spirit  of 
Austrians  who  half  a  century  ago  had 
compelled  Francis  Joseph  to  estabUsh  a 
constitution  should  now  compel  him  to  do 
away  with  it 

It  has  seemed  surprising  that  the  Kaiser 
has  not  already  been  driven  to  violate  his 
constitutional  pledge.  One  strong  reason 
holding  him  in  check  has  undoubtedly 
been  his  feeling  that  the  Hungarian  com- 
pact would  be  endangered.  Hungary  is 
really  now  the  more  important  of  the  two 
members  of  the  Imperial  Federation,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  legal  maintenance 
of  that  federation  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution.  So  great  is 
the  popularity  of  Francis  Joseph,  however, 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  an 
exhibition  of  personal  loyalty  from  his 
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Hungarian  subjects — a  loyalty  which  his 
successor  could  probably  never  evoke. 
While  condemning  the  Emperor  for  break- 
ing the  constitution,  the  Hungarians  would, 
likely  enough,  applaud  their  King — one 
and  the  same  person.  Even  the  Hunga- 
rian Prime  Minister  (with  one  exception, 
perhaps  the  ablest  statesman  of  Conti- 
nental Europe)  has  more  than  once  hinted 
that  Hungary  has  no  desire  to  insist  on 
technicalities,  that  she  is  willing  to  accept 
the  logic  of  facts. 

While  the  recent  exhibition  of  bad 
manners  might  indicate  that  the  record 
of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment may  be  no  better  than  its  past 
record — ^the  passage  of  one  law  in  four 
years — ^there  are  two  rifts  in  the  dark 
doud  which  has  so  long  settled  over 
Vienna.  The  recent  election  gratifyingly 
resulted  in  the  lessening  both  of  Clerical 
and  of  Anti-Semite  influence.  The  former 
has  long  dominated  Austria;  the  latter, 
within  the  past  decade,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  represent  a  commercial  rather  than  a 
religious  or  racial  sentiment  Those 
heretofore  popular  leaders.  Prince  Aloys 
Liechtenstein  and  Dr.  Lueger  (Mayor  of 
Vienna),  will  now  no  longer  command  a 
majority  of  deputies.  Even  the  Czechs, 
agitating  for  the  independence  of  Bohemia 
and  at  least  for  the  wider  use  of  the  Bo- 
hemian language,  can  now  command  a 
majority  only  by  fusing  with  the  above- 
named  faction. 

The  check  to  the  Clericals  and  to  Jew- 
baiters,  when  we  think  of  the  future  of 
Austria,  is,  however,  not  so  significant  as  is 
the  gain  made  by  the  Pan-German  party. 
From  a  membership  of  only  five  it  has 
now  risen  to  a  membership  of  twenty-one. 
With  its  near  ally,  the  German  People's 
party,  there  will  be  a  total  membership  of 
over  sixty  in  the  Reichsrath,  working 
more  or  less  openly  for  secession  and 
incorporation  with  the  German  Empire. 
As  a  preparatory  measure,  some  extrem- 
ists in  this  party  actually  advocate  the 
wholesale  conversion  of  the  German  popu- 
lation of  Austria  to  Protestantism  1  The 
future  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
is  therefore  threatened  by  a  new  dis- 
integrating peril — Pan-Germanism,  which 
may  one  day  imite  all  Austria  north  of 
Hungary  to  Germany,  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  acquiring,  as  a  set-oflE,  Servia,  Mace- 
donia, and  SsJonica. 


Authority  in  Religion 

We  print  on  another  page  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  author- 
ity in  religion.  tVithout  attempting  to  j 
g^ve  a  categorical  reply  to  all  his  questions,  , 
we  here  restate  what  we  r^ard  as  the 
answer  to  the  general  question,  in  such 
a  way  as  will,  we  trust,  serve  as  a  reply, 
at  least  by  implication,  to  his  more  specific 
queries. 

The  general  question  is.  Where  is  the 
final  authority  in  religion  to  be  looked  for, 
within  or  without  the  soul  ?  It  cannot  be 
looked  for  both  within  and  without,  for 
there  cannot  be  two  final  and  supreme 
authorities.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
supreme  and  final  authority  is  within.  If 
the  external  authority  teaches  or  appears 
to  teach  one  doctrine,  and  the  conscience 
and  the  reason  a  different  one,  the  man 
must  follow  his  reason  and  his  conscience. 
If  the  Church  teaches  that  the  world  is 
flat  and  the  sun  and  stars  revolve  about 
it,  or  that  it  is  right  to  bum  or  hang  here- 
tics, and  the  individual's  reason  teaches 
that  the  world  is  a  globe  and  revolves 
around  the  sun,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to 
attempt  to  extirpate  heresy  by  fire  and 
sword,  he  must  follow  the  latter  teaching 
despite  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  If 
the  Bible  teaches  or  appears  to  teach 
that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  or 
that  God  approved  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  indi- 
vidual's reason  teaches  that  the  world  was 
indefinite  ages  in  making,  and  that  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites 
cannot  be  justified,  he  must  conclude  that 
for  him  the  Bible  is  in  so  far  an  imper- 
fect guide. 

The  Church  and  the  Bible  are  authori- 
ties, in  so  far  as  they  are  authorities, 
only  because  their  testimony  to  truth  and 
righteousness  commends  itself  to  the 
reason  and  the  conscience.  It  is  wrong 
to  steal,  not  because  the  Bible  says  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  but  because  this  law  finds 
a  similar  law  "  written,"  as  Paul  says,  "  in 
the  heart."  The  soul  responds  to  this  law 
that  it  is  just  and  good;  and  this  response 
of  the  soul  gives  to  the  written  law  its 
authority.  From  the  same  source  Christ 
derives  the  evidence  of  his  authority. 
Not  infrequently  he  appeals  directly  to  the 
conscience  of  his  hearers  and  awaits  their 
response,  as  when,  after  telling  the  story 
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of  the  good  Samaritan,  he  asks,  Who  was 
neighbor  to  him  that  fell  among  thieves  ? 
Sometimes  he  indirectly  evokes  this 
response,  as  when  he  provokes  the  rich 
young  ruler  to  ask  the  question,  What 
lack  I  yet?  Sometimes  the  simple  affir- 
mation of  a  principle  is  made  and  the 
soul  is  left  to  think  it  over  and  recognize 
its  spiritual  truth,  as  in  the  word,  But  I 
say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies.  Christ 
does  not  create  laws ;  he  does  not  issue 
them  as  a  sovereign  issues  edicts;  he 
interprets  to  the  soul  the  laws  of  God, 
because  he  interprets  to  the  soul  the  laws 
of  its  own  nature  as  God  has  made  it, 
and  the  soul  recognizes  the  truth  of  the 
interpretation. 

This  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the 
Confucian  and  the  Buddhist  as  to  the 
Christian.  They  also  must  be  governed 
by  their  own  inner  light  The  Christian 
missionary  must  show  them  that  much  of 
Christ's  teaching  is  in  harmony  with  the 
best  teaching  of  their  own  great  teachers ; 
he  must  also  show  them  that  much  of 
Christ's  teaching,  and  even  more  of  the 
spirit  of  his  life,  is  in  harmony  with  uncon- 
scious desires  and  aspirations  of  their 
nature  which  their  teachers  have  never 
discovered.  If  the  missionary  can  do  this, 
he  succeeds ;  if  he  cannot  do  this,  if  in- 
stead he  demands  allegiance  to  a  Christ 
so  interpreted  that  the  Chinaman  finds  in 
him  nothing  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
his  own  soul,  the  missionary  fails. 

It  is  true  that  this  inner  light  is  not 
infallible.  There  is  no  infallible  guide  ; 
an  infallible  guide  would  be  an  injury, 
not  a  benefit,  to  man.  Where  man  has 
believed  in  an  infallible  guide,  he  has 
stopped  growing — that  is,  he  has  stopped 
true  living.  A  wise  father  does  not 
attempt  to  give  his  children  infallible 
guidance ;  he  throws  them  on  their  own 
resources,  requires  them  to  answer  their 
own  questions  and  act  on  their  own  judg- 
ment Thus  their  judgments  are  formed. 
Life  is  more  important  than  truth ;  truth 
is  only  an  instrument  for  the  development 
of  life ;  and  man  acquires  life,  and  in  the 
end  acquires  truth,  better  by  finding  it 
out  for  himself  than  by  having  it  found 
out  for  him  and  given  to  him  by  an  infal- 
lible teacher,  whether  within  or  without 

The  doctrine  that  the  final  authority  in 
matters  of  religion  is  external  to  man  has 
been  the  foundation   of   what    is   called 


religious  persecution.  The  argument  is 
very  simple,  thus :  The  Church  is  the 
final  authority ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  submit  to  this  final  authority ; 
he  has  no  right  to  follow  his  own  reason 
and  his  own  conscience  into  error;  still 
less  has  he  a  right  to  lead  others  to  reject 
the  final  authority  and  follow  him  into 
error ;  to  do  this  is  to  introduce  chaos  for 
order,  anarchy  for  law ;  it  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  whatever  punishments  are 
necessary  to  prevent  this  disaster  must 
be  inflicted.  The  answer,  and  the  only 
adequate  answer,  to  this  argument  is, 
The  Church  is  not  a  final  autiiority ;  the 
Bible  is  not  a  final  authority;  they  are 
counselors ;  but  they  cannot  for  any  man 
take  the  place  of  his  own  reason  and  his 
own  conscience;  that  reason  and  that 
conscience  he  must  cultivate  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  but  that  reason  and 
that  conscience  he  must  follow,  for  they 
are  his  ultimate  guides ;  to  his  own  Mas- 
ter every  soul  must  give  account  for  him- 
self at  last — no  Church  can  render  the 
account  for  him. 

This  we  understand  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  final  authority  in  religion. 


The  Sovereignty  of  Char- 
acter 

The  striking  fact  about  the  expresdon 
of  admiration  for  Queen  Victoria,  which 
has  taken  on  so  many  forms,  has  not  been 
the  recognition  of  her  great  position ;  it 
has  been  a  tribute  to  the  sovereignty  of 
character  rather  than  to  the  sovereignty  of 
power.  It  has  been  singularly  free  from 
adulation,  from  deference  to  mere  rank, 
from  any  special  regard  to  the  show  and 
trappings  of  a  great  place;  it  has  been 
a  singularly  spontaneous  expression  of 
admiration  for  a  woman  of  power,  a  life  of 
immense  industry,  and  of  the  best  possible 
influence  exerted  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  a  great  place.  The  success  of  the 
Queen  was  due  chiefly,  it  is  conceded  on 
all  sides,  not  to  her  intellect  (thoug^h  that 
was  of  a  high  order),  but  to  her  character; 
and  rarely  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  a  finer  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  determining  factor  is, 
after  all,  moral  rather  than  intellectual, 
and  that  nothing  finally  succeeds  in  this 
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world  save  that  which  is  wrought  out  in 
obedience  to  the  higher  laws  of  life. 
Newspapers  and  books  and  familiar  con- 
versation among  men  are  often  touched 
by  a  certain  cheap  cynicism,  a  certain 
shallow  moralization.  It  is  the  custom  to 
say  that  the  cheap  thing  succeeds ;  that 
the  vulgar  thing  is  the  fashion ;  that  one 
must  truckle  and  placate  and  flatter  in 
order  to  win  success  and  influence.  In 
individual  cases,  for  a  short  space  of  time 
in  securing  close-at-hand  results,  these 
mean  and  paltry  arts  and  qualities  are 
sometimes  successful;  but  in  the  long 
run  this  philosophy  of  life  is  as  untrue  as 
it  is  ignoble. 

Talent  does  command  recognition; 
character  does  secure  confidence ;  noble 
life  does  lay  the  foimdations  of  a  great 
influence.  There  are  no  short-cuts  to 
lasting  success ;  there  are  no  substitutes 
for  genuine  ability ;  there  are  no  equiva- 
lents for  a  noble  character.  These  facts 
ought  to  be  written  in  the  heart  of  the 
race  as  they  are  written  in  the  very  heart 
of  history.  Inferior  ends  are  successfully 
served  by  vulgar  methods,  lower  prizes 
are  secured  by  selfish  men,  but  this  ought 
not  to  confuse  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
looks  at  life  broadly  and  sanely. 

Men  may  sometimes  be  deceived  for  a 
time  by  a  specious  success,  but  they  are 
not  deceived  in  the  long  run.  The  man 
who  hoodwinks  others  is  never  able  to 
hoodwink  himself ;  and  not  for  one  mo- 
ment is  the  mind  of  God  confused  by  the 
tricks,  the  chicanery,  or  the  adroitness  of 
the  merely  clever  and  unscrupulous. 
Nothing  really  pays,  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word,  except  good- 
ness; nothing  really  succeeds  unless  it 
deserves  to  succeed,  and  nothing  endures 
that  is  not  genuine  and  noble.  In  every 
great  career  of  a  mixed  character  the 
world  speedily  learns  to  detect  the  mean 
and  the  false,  and  separate  it  from  the 
good.  The  wheat  and  the  tares  grow 
together,  but  they  are  divided,  the  one 
from  the  other,  long  before  the  ultimate 
harvesting. 

Let  no  man  be  deceived  or  deceive 
himselL  It  is  only  the  good  who  will 
survive,  it  is  only  the  noble  who  are  really 
great ;  and  nothing  is  worth  while  in  this 
world,  either  in  obscure  or  great  places, 
but  honesty,  unselfishness,  purity,  and 
devotion. 


The  Spectator 


"A  newspaper  reporter  who  simply 
knows  how  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain  lan- 
guage would  have  a  poor  chance  on  any 
metropolitan  daily  at  the  present  time." 
The  ex-newspaper  man  leaned  forward  in 
his  easy  chair — ex-newspaper  men  are 
more^likely  to  have  easy  chairs,  and  to 
rest  easily  in  them,  than  those  who  are 
still  in  the  harness — as  he  made  this 
remark,  and  punctuated  it  by  filliping  a 
fountain  pen  which  was  his  inseparable 
plaything.  To  this  statement  the  Specta- 
tor demurred  a  little,  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  the  remark  was  amplified. 
"  When  a  new  reporter  is  hired  on  a  met- 
ropolitan daily,  the  editor  informs  him 
that  he  is  to  tell  only  the  truth,  and  above 
all  things  to  avoid  fakes.  But  if  the  new 
reporter's  copy  doesn't  show  that  he  has 
ability  as  a  fiction-writer,  he  fails  to  keep 
his  place.  Only  the  other  day  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  conscientious,  straightforward 
man,  who  could  <  see  straight  and  think 
clear,'  was  called  to  the  desk  of  his  superior 
on  a  city  daily  and  lectured  because  his  | 
copy  didn't  have  enough  fiction  in  it. 
*  Your  stories  haven't  enough  life  in  them,' 
was  the  way  it  was  put  '  But  they  have 
all  the  life  there  is  in  the  facts,'  was  the 
reporter's  excuse.  *  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  to  that,'  was  the  ultimatum  ;  *  you 
must  get  more  life  into  your  copy  or  go.' " 

These  remarks  may  possibly  have  been 
prompted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that 
their  author  was  one  of  the  "  exes,"  and 
therefore  spoke  as  one  who  has  left  a  hard 
school ;  but  the  Spectator  supposes  that 
the  very  word  "  story,"  used  by  newspaper 
men  to  describe  a  reporter's  account  of 
an   occurrence,  lends   a  certain  color  to 
this  assertion  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  art  of  the  fictionist  on  the  part  of  the 
papers.     A  bare  recital  of  facts   is  not        j 
acceptable,   except   perhaps  on  a  back-        ( 
woods  newspaper,  if  there  are  any  such.        i 
The  city  daily  must  employ  writers  first  of        t 
all  who  know  how  to  tell  stories.     Dullness        , 
is  to  the  beginning-of-the-c6ntury  editor        ' 
the  deadliest  of  sins.     He  wants  news,  of 
course,  and  must  have  it  at  any  cost ;  but 
the  news  must  be  presented  with  art  and 
skill.     ATaine  should  gather  the  facts, 
and  a  De  Maupassant  should  write  them 
up ;  but  if  the  able  editor  has  to  choose 
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between  the  two,  it  seems  that  he  would 
take  De  Maupassant  for  his  aide. 

"  Reporters,"  said  the  ex-newspaper 
man,  resuming  his  comfortable  position, 
"  may  not  want  to  write  fiction,  for  as  a 
class  they  average  about  as  well  as  any 
of  us  in  honesty  of  purpose,  but  they  are 
simply  compelled  to  do  more  or'  less 
imaginative  writing  in  getting  up  their 
stories.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  is 
run  over  by  a  cable-car.  There  is  not 
one  chance  in  ten  thousand  that  the  re- 
porter has  seen  the  accident.  He  hears 
about  it  a  couple  of  hours  later,  through 
the  medium  of  the  police  station  blotter. 
This  will  give  the  name,  perhaps,  of  the 
victim  and  of  the  gripman,  the  time 
and  locality  of  the  accident,  and  where 
the  body  was  taken  if  the  man  was 
killed.  What  is  the  reporter  to  make 
of  this  ?  It'  is  late  at  night  The 
gripman  is  in  jail,  the  policeman  who 
arrested  him  is  off  duty  and  asleep,  the 
man  who  was  run  over  is  dead,  and  yet 
copy  must  be  ready  in  half  an  hour. 
Inquiry  in  the  neighborhood  will  only 
result  in  finding  some  one  who  will  say, 
*  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  there  was  somebody 
run  over  down  the  street ;  I  didn't  see  it.' 
The  reporter  knows  how  such  accidents 
generally  occur,  and  he  *  fakes  up'  an 
interesting  yam  about  it,  spinning  his 
story  around  the  single  fact  or  two  which 
is  all  he  has,  but  which  would  not  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  publication  in  the 
bare  detail.  He  learns  to  do  this  uncon- 
sciously and  by  instinct,  elaborating  the 
slender  details  into  a  symmetrical  and 
consistent  story ;  but  if  you  will  compare 
reports  of  the  same  occurrence  in  diJffer- 
ent  newspapers,  you  will  see  how  much  is 
often  made  of  a  mere  skeleton  of  news. 

"  It  is  so,  too,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
the  more  important  news.  The  tele- 
graphic reports  are  filled  out  and  ex- 
panded, perhaps  legitimately  enough  in 
most  cases,  but  the  news  doesn't  come 
over  the  wires  just  as  you  read  it,  by  any 
means.  And  sometimes  telegraphic  news 
has  to  be  made  at  home.  When  all  the 
wires  are  down,  after  a  great  storm,  how 
is  the  news  to  be  obtained  ?  It  simply 
has  to  be  published  or  the  other  fellows 
will  get  a  beat  on  you,  and  that  is  the 
newspaper  man's   unpardonable    sin    of 


omission.  Better  a  thousand  lakes  to 
your  discredit  than  one  beat.  Take  the 
St.  Louis  tornado,  for  instance,  a  few  years 
ago.  -How  did  some  of  the  papers  get 
their  accounts  of  that  event  when  the 
wires  weren't  in  shape  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  tornado  ?  Somebody  who 
knew  St.  Louis  and  tornadoes  by  previous 
experience  had  to  fill  up  the  details  of  the 
*  story '  about  it  And,  as  I  remember 
the  accounts,  the  right  man  was  found, 
the  story  was  well  told,  and  the  dear  pub- 
lic read  it  with  great  gusto.  Don't  think 
that  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  *  fake  up '  news. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  business  are 
such,  the  rivalry  is  so  keen,  that  more  or 
less  of  fiction-writing  is  indispensable  on 
most  *  live '  newspapers." 

The  Spectator  once  knew  a  man  in  com- 
mercial life  who  lamented  the  impossibility 
of  absolute  candor  and  truth-telling  in  his 
business  dealings.  "  But,"  said  he,  apolo- 
getically, "  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  lie 
more  than  the  exigencies  of  my  business 
require."  The  Spectator  was  reminded  of 
this  remark  by  the  observations  of  the 
newspaper  man.  A  fictitious  quality  in  the 
telling  of  the  news  is  demanded  by  the 
public,  which  asks  for  "  brightness  "  and 
"  life "  in  its  news  stories,  just  as  it  de- 
mands a  cheerful  manner  on  the  part  of 
its  doctors  or  a  professional  smile  on  the 
faces  of  its  chorus-girls.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  public  insists  on  getting 
its  news,  all  dressed  up  in  this  fashion, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  bom. 
With  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  story-writing  and  for  eleventh-hour 
news,  and  on  the  part  of  publishers  for 
sensational  features  that  will  sell  the  paper, 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  era  of  "yellow  journalism"? 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  there  are  so  much  truth-telling 
and  so  much  conscience  in  the  newspaper 
world,  the  "  exigencies  of  the  business  " 
being  what  they  are  ? 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
biggest  circulations  are  not  altogether  built 
up  through  the  literary  quality  of  news 
stories.  The  New  York  dailies  that  tell 
the  best  stories  about  actual  happenings 
have  not  nearly  as  large  circulations  as 
some  of  their  less  scholarly  rivals.  It  is 
not  so  much  cleverly  told  stories  as  start- 
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ling  "  sensations,"  exaggerated  emphasis 
on  really  trivial  incidents,  and  a  free  use 
of  wood  type,  that  boom  the  circulation. 
If  a  reporter  can  dig  out  material  for  these 
things,  he  is  said  to  be  more  valued  by 
the  metropolitan  paper  than  is  the  merely 
gifted  writer.  Where  a  man  has  the  nose 
for  sensations  and  also  the  pen  of  a  litte- 
rateur, the  prizes  of  the  profession  are  at 
his  feet,  even  if  he  does  keep  his  pub- 
lisher busy  compromising  libel  suits. 

Everything  moves  in  cycles,  and  who 
knows  but  that  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  shall  have  lost  our  love  of  news- 
paper "  stories  "  and  returned  to  the  simple 
presentation  of  facts  which  characterized 
the  earlier  days  of  the  newspaper?  This 
may  seem  improbable,  but  even  now  there 


are  signs  that  one  of  the  earlier  fashions 
of  journalism  is  coming  in  again.  In 
London's  first  successful  daily  paper, 
"The  Courant,"  its  editor  announced, 
after  speaking  of  his  desire  to  give  his 
readers  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  credi- 
bility of  his  news,  "  Nor  will  the  editor  take 
upon  himself  to  give  any  comments,  sup- 
posing other  people  to  have  sense  enough 
to  make  reflexions  for  themselves."  The 
growing  subordination  of  the  editorial  to 
the  news  features  in  some  of  our  daily 
papers  is  perhaps  prophetic  of  a  reversion 
to  this  early  policy  of  Samuel  Buckley, 
news-gatherer,  editor,  and  publisher  of 
"  The  Daily  Courant. "  Stranger  things 
than  such  a  reversion  have  happened  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  may  happen 
in  the  twentieth. 


The   Philippines:    Present   Conditions    and 
Possible  Courses  of  Action.— 5. ' 


By  George  Kennan 


IT  is  my  purpose  in  this  and  two  subse- 
quent articles  to  set  forth,  as  fully  and 
at  the  same  time  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, the  results  of  an  inquiry  which,  at  the 
request  of  The  Outlook,  I  have  made  in 
Washington  with  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  views  of  men  best  qualified  to 
judge  as  to  the  nature  and  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  Philippine  problem. 

My  instructions  from  the  Editor  of  The 
Outlook  debar  me  from  anything  like  a 
review  of  the  history  of  our  troubles  in  the 
Philippines,  and  limit  me  to  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  existing  situation,  as 
shown  by  official  reports,  public  docu- 
ments, personal  interviews,  telegrams, 
private  letters,  and  the  records  of  the  War 
Department. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  I  undertook  this 
investigation  without  political  or  partisan 
bias  of  any  kind,  and,  as  a  citizen,  I  had, 
and  have,  no  other  desire  or  feeling  than 
the  wish  and  hope  that  we  may  finally 
solve  the  Philippine  problem  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  Nation 
and  credit  upon  the  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives now  intrusted  with  the  control 
and  guidance  of  National  policy, 
s  Copyiiglit,  1901,  the  Outlook  Company. 


In  order  to  present  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  in  an  orderly  manner,  I  shall 
consider : 

I.  The  character  of  the  Filipinos. 

II.  Their  wishes,  aspirations,  and  de- 
mands. 

III.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  hostil- 
ity that  they  manifest  toward  Americans. 

IV.  The  existing  military  and  political 
situation,  as  shown  by  late  reports,  official 
documents,  telegrams,  and  private  letters. 

V.  Suggestions  from  various  sources 
as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued. 

VI.  A  forecast  of  possibilities,  prob- 
abilities, and  tendencies. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  unpreju- 
diced investigator  of  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion is  the  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
nature  of  the  evidence  and  testimony 
concerning  the  facts.  There  is  hardly  a 
phase  or  a  feature  of  the  subject  with 
regard  to  which  there  is  unanimity — or 
anything  like  unanimity — of  statement 
and  judgment.  The  character  of  the  Fili- 
pinos ;  the  nature  of  their  demands ;  the 
extent  and  real  significance  of  their  hos- 
tility ;  the  progress  of  the  work  of  pacifi- 
cation ;  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
the  present  exigency,  are  all  questions 
that  appear  to  be  still  unsettled,  if  not 
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actually  in  dispute.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  only  course  open  to  the  impartial  in- 
vestigator is  to  give  the  evidence  on  all 
sides  as  fully  and  fairly  as  possible,  and 
then  state  his  own  conclusions  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  My  conclusions,  in 
the  present  controversy,  may  possibly  be 
entitled  to  some  weight,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  not  at  liberty,  in  many  cases, 
to  indicate  definitely  the  sources  of  my 
information,  and  I  am  therefore  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  testimony  than  the  uninformed  reader 
can  possibly  be,  I  regret  that  this  is  so, 
because  many  of  the  statements  that  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  would  gain 
greatly  in  force  and  authority  if  I  could 
reveal  the  personality  that  is  behind  them. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  obvious  reasons 
why  I  cannot  do  this,  and  I  must  there- 
fore ask  the  reader  to  believe  that,  although 
I  do  not  always  give  names,  I  quote  only 
those  observers  whose  testimony,  in  my 
judgment,  is  e4Rled  to  serious  considera- 
tion, if  not  to  impHcit  belief. 

With  this  short  but  necessary  explana- 
tion, I  invite  attention  first  to — 

I.  The  character  of  the  Filipinos.  One 
of  the  earliest  statements  that  we  have 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  that  contained  in  a  telegram  sent 
to  this  Government  by  Admiral  Dewey  in 
1899,  in  which  he  said:  "  They" (the  Fili- 
pinos) "are  far  superior  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  more  capable  of  self-government 
than  the  natives  of  Cuba.  I  am  familiar 
with  both  races,  andfurther  intercourse  with 
them  has  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion." 

In  January,  1899,  Mr.  Ogden  E.  Ed- 
wards, an  American  merchant  who  lived 
thirty-six  years  in  the  Philippines,  who 
spoke  the  Tagal  language  as  well  as 
Spanish,  and  who  visited  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago,  had  an  interview  in  Washing- 
ton with  Mr.  John  R.  Procter,  President 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Edwards)  described  the  character 
of  the  Filipinos  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  are  conservative. 
What  has  been  suits  them  better  than  a 
change.  You  can  get  along  with  them  best 
by  paying  some  attention  to  what  they  are 
accustomed  to.  I  found  it  easy  to  deal 
with  them  when  they  were  treated  kindly 
and  justly.  They  have  an  exalted  idea 
of  good  breeding,  and  although,  like  all 


Malays,  they  are  a  fighting  race,  there  b 
no  trouble  in  getting  along  with  them  if 
foreigners  do  not  meddle  with  their  women. 
They  are  honest,  too,  in  their  way.  I 
once  saw  going  through  the  country  a 
specie  train,  consisting  of  ten  horses, 
every  one  of  them  laden  with  two  bags  of 
$1,000  each  in  coin.  There  were  only 
two  men  conducting  the  horses,  and  one 
guard  armed  with  a  halberd.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  specie  should  be  left 
entirely  in  charge  of  only  three  men ;  but 
I  learned  that  for  thirty  years  there  had 
never  been  a  robbery  of  money  sent  in 
that  way. 

"  During  my  residence  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  country  was  generally  quiet  and 
peaceful.  In  185 1  the  Spanish  Government 
had  there  only  seven  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  two  squadrons  of  native  cavalry 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Spanish  artillerymen.  These  last 
were  the  only  Spanish  troops  they  had  in 
the  archipelago. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  part  of  the 
islanders  are  fit,  at  present,  for  the  exercise 
of  legislative  authority.  They  have  got 
to  be  governed  from  above,  and  not  gov- 
erned by  themselves  as  yet  We  must 
teach  them — ^but  not  as  the  Spaniards  did." 

This  testimony  seems  to  me  to  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  for  the  reason 
that  it  comes  from  a  man  of  high  personal 
character  who  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  observation.  It  shows  what  the 
Filipinos  were  before  they  revolted  against 
the  friars  and  the  corrupt  tyranny  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Robinson,  the  correspond- 
ent in  the  Philippines  of  the  New  York 
"  Evening.  Post,"  who  impresses  me  as  a 
close  and  accurate  observer  with  a  slight 
pro-Filipino  bias,  says :  "  They  "  (the  Fili- 
pinos) "  have  their  own  ideas  of  society, 
suited  to  their  temperament  and  environ- 
ment In  social  morals  they  are  above 
the  average.  They  are  courteous  and 
hospitable,  by  the  evidence  of  those  who 
knew  them  in  times  of  peace  ;  and  even 
during  the  time  of  war  many  Americans 
have  been  the  recipients  of  a  kindly  hos- 
pitality at  Filipino  hands  and  under  Fili- 
pino roofs.  In  education  the  Filipino 
needs  little  encouragement  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  that  may  be  opened  to  him. 
The  closest  observers  set  tiiem  down  as 
peaceable  and  peace-loving,  rather  than 
bloodthirsty    and     quarrelsome.      Their 
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fighting  has  not  been  done  for  the  sake 
of  or  the  love  for  fighting,  but  has  been 
their  protest  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion— the  struggle  of  crude  patriots  rather 
than  of  crude  and  warlike  men.  I  cannot 
feel  that  it  would  be  wise,  or  right,  imme- 
diately, to  leave  these  people  to  the  sole 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs;  yet,  unless 
some  marked  improvement  be  shown  in 
American  methods,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  would  get  along  by  them- 
selves quite  as  well  as  with  American 
interference." 

General  MacArthur,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines, 
reports  to  the  Adjutant-General  under 
date  of  October  1,  1900,  that  "the  Fili- 
pinos are  not  a  warlike  or  ferocious  peo- 
ple," and  that  "  although  the  bands  of 
insurgent  guerrillas  are  not  soldiers  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  classify  them  as  ladrones,  or  armed 
robbers."  The  Filipinos  generally  he 
characterizes  as  "  sensitive,  intelligent, 
generous,  and  flexible."  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  administration  he  declares 
that  "  they  have  evinced  such  intelligent 
capacity  as  to  encourage  the  expectation 
of  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  self- 
government  when  the  larger  political 
administrations  are  organized."  In  the 
matter  of  education  he  describes  them  as 
"  eager  to  receive  at  once  all  that  can  be 
imparted,"  and  adds  that  "  this  almost 
universal  aspiration  for  education  should 
appeal  strongly  to  American  sympathy." 

All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Filipino ;  but 
the  assertions  made  in  the  above  citations 
are  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  Schurman  Com- 
mission, the  Taft  Commission,  General 
Otis,  and  a  number  of  army  officers  now 
serving  in  the  Philippines  whose  private 
letters  I  have  read.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Schurman  Commission,  the 
Filipinos  whose  provisional  administra- 
tion was  broken  up  by  the  advance  of  our 
armies  were  robbers,  ravishers,  and  mur- 
derers. Their  government,  the  Commis- 
sion says,  "  served  only  for  plundering 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  administration  of 
justice  was  paralyzed,  and  crime  of  all 
sorts  was  rampant  Might  was  the  only 
law.  Never  in  the  worst  days  of  Spanish 
misrule  had  the  people  been  so  over- 
taxed or  so  badly  governed.     In  many 


provinces  there  was  absolute  anarchy, 
•and  from  all  sides  came  petitions  for  pro- 
tection and  help.  The  insurgents  robbed, 
fired  on  peaceful  citizens,  and  maltreated 
women." 

The  Taft  Commission,  in  its  first  pre- 
liminary report,  dated  August  17,  1900, 
declared  that  the  insurgents  were  terror- 
izing the  peaceable  natives  by  the  cutting 
out  of  tongues,  lopping  off  of  limbs,  bury- 
ing alive,  murder,  and  plunder.  In  its 
latest  report,  dated  November  30,  1900, 
the  Commission  says  that  the  insurrection 
"  has  for  its  indispensable  support  a  con- 
spiracy of  murder.  Any  one  suspected 
of  giving  information  to  the  Americans 
concerning  the  insurgents  is  immediately 
marked  for  assassination.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  conspiracy  are  so  wide  that  it 
has  effected  the  terrorism  of  an  entire 
people.  It  is  a  Mafia  on  a  very  large 
scale."  ^^ 

General  Otis,  in  his  last^p)ort,  dated 
May  14,  1900,  asserted  that  the  native 
scouts  and  police  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  were  ruthless  and  cruel; 
that  they  did  not  regard  looting  as  a  crime 
at  all,  and  that  they  often  resorted  to  tor- 
ture as  a  means  of  eliciting  a  confession. 

Corporal  K  W.  Tanner,  of  Company  E, 
Thirty-fifth  United  States  Volunteers,  in 
a  private  letter  to  his  father  in  Washing- 
ton, declares,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
knowledge,  that  two  of  Lieutenant  God- 
son's native  police  were  captured  by  the 
Filipinos,  buried  up  to  their  necks  in  an 
old  church,  and  left  there  imtil  they  died 
of  thirst  and  starvation. 

A  trustworthy  officer  of  the  regular 
army  in  the  Philippines,  in  a  private  letter 
to  a  high  official  of  the  Government,  which 
I  have  read,  says :  "  The  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  insurgents  are  dreadful. 
One  crime,  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  was  the  burial  of  a  young  man 
alive.  His  murderers  notified  his  family 
6f  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  refused 
to  allow  his  body  to  be  moved  to  conse- 
crated ground.  This  happened  within 
two  miles  of  a  garrisoned  town,  and  was 
only  accidentally  discovered.  In  another 
instance  a  young  girl,  who  resisted  abduc- 
tion, seized  the  gun  of  her  captor  and 
shot  herself.  The  girl's  father  upbraided 
the  captor,  who  immediately  shot  and 
killed  the  father,  and  then  moved  on  with 
his  band." 
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Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, this  same  ofl5cer  says  :  "  You  may 
care  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  Filipinos. 
Their  character  at  first  appears  simple, 
but  it  is  complex.  Kipling  well  describes 
the  Malay  as  *  half  devil  and  half  child.' 
The  American  Indian  is  often  accused  of 
treachery  and  deceit ;  but  in  comparison 
with  the  Filipino  he  is  white  as  snow. 
The  Filipino  is  sensitive,  treacherous, 
deceitful,  an  abject  coward,  overbearing 
when  in  power,  and  fawning  when  not ;  he 
is  cruel,  sober,  economical,  industrious, 
and  kind  to  women  and  children.  I  have 
not  confined  my  observations  to  any  one 
class,  but  have  talked  with  doctors,  priests, 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  laborers;  with 
those  living  in  towns  and  those  from  the 
country  and  from  the  mountains.  We 
make  a  distinction  between  the  various 
tribes,  but  scratch  a  native  and  you  will 
find  a  Malay.  ^jVpart  and  aside  from  all 
the  otlfers  ^Bds  the  Chinese  mestizo. 
He  appear^©  have  inherited  all  and 
every  bad  quality  of  the  Mongol  and  the 
Malay,  and  also  the  brightness  of  mind 
possessed  by  both  races.  He  is  the  brains 
and  mainspring  of  the  insurgent  move- 
ment. He  is  bright,  active,  alert,  cruel, 
cunning,  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  violator  of 
women,  an  abductor,  and  an  incendiary. 
If  he  possesses  a  single  good  quality,  I 
have  failed  to  notice  it  He  it  is  that  is 
our  main  enemy." 

It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  say,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader,  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  from  which  the  above  extracts 
have  been  made  is  an  experienced  oflficer 
of  our  regular  army,  who  has  served  in 
our  Southwestern  Territories,  and  is 
familiar  with  Chinese,  Mexicans,  Indians, 
and  half-breeds  of  all  sorts. 
\  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ments above  set  forth,  or  to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  a  people  who  "  are  not  warlike 
or  ferocious ;"  who  are  "  peaceable  and 
peace-loving;"  who  are  "  kindly  and  hos- 
pitable "  even  to  their  enemies ;  who 
"  have  an  exalted  idea  of  good  breeding ;" 
who  are  "  sensitive,  intelligent,  and  gen- 
erous :"  but  who  at  the  same  time  cut 
out  the  tongues  and  lop  off  the  limbs  of 
their  fellow-countrymen ;  resort  to  torture 
when  they  are  in  our  service,  and  bury 
our  native  allies  alive  when  opposed  to 
us ;  who  are  more  deceitful  and  treacher- 
ous than  American  Indians ;   and   who 


keep  up  their  insurrection  by  means  of 
an  organized  "  conspiracy  of  murder — a 
Mafia  on  a  very  large  scale." 

The  reader  is  as  capable,  perhaps,  as 
I  am  of  finding  a  synthesis  which  shall 
include  and  reconcile  these  apparently 
conflicting  statements ;  but  as  I  have  had 
access  to  a  larger  quantity  of  material 
than  I  can  here  find  room  for,  and  as  my 
judgment  is  based  on  the  whole  body  of 
accessible  facts,  I  give  my  own  conclu- 
sions for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

The  so-called  "  Filipinos  "  are  not  a 
homogeneous  people.  They  are  made  up 
of  many  different  tribes,  standing  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  development  and  culture. 
They  possess  in  common  certain  race 
peculiarities  of  type  and  temperament, 
but  they  differ  among  themselves,  never- 
theless, in  many  important  but  less  rad- 
ical characteristics.  The  Igorrote  of 
northern  Luzon  has  little  in  common  with 
the  Visayan  of  Negros  or  Panay,  and 
the  Chinese  mestizo,  described  in  the 
letter  of  the  army  officer,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent man  from  Uie  educated  Tagalog  of 
Manila. 

Some  of  the  observers  above  quoted 
have  made  the  common  mistake  of  attrib- 
uting to  a  whole  heterogeneous  people 
the  qualities  observed  only  in  a  few. 
Their  statements  of  facts  are  true,  but 
they  err  in  building  upon  a  few  facts  a 
superstructure  of  generalization  which  is 
too  large  for  its  base.  That  some  of  the 
so-called  "  Filipinos  "  have  robbed,  mur- 
dered, tortured,  and  buried  alive  their 
enemies  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  that 
cruelty  and  ferocity  are  characteristics  of 
the  Filipinos  generally  is,  I  think,  an 
unwarranted  conclusion.  If  Aguinaldo, 
Patemo,  or  Sixto  Lopez  should  make, 
from  American  newspapers,  a  collection 
of  American  atrocities,  in  the  shape  of 
murders,  lynchings,  and  burnings  alive  of 
suspected  criminals,  they  might  draw  very 
unfavorable  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  American  people; 
but  such  conclusions  would  be  erroneous 
and  unfair.  It  is  so,  I  think,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Even  in  a  single  homogeneous 
Malay  tribe  there  are  good  men  and  bad 
men ;  but  the  good  men  are  probably  in 
a  large  majority.  And  even  the  good  men 
may  be  guilty  of  indefensible  cruelty  when 
excited  and  exasperated  by  unjust  treat- 
ment   If  Macabebe  scouts,  in  the  servioe 
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of  the  United  States,  resort  to  the  terrible 
"  water  torture  "  as  a  means  of  extorting 
a  confession  or  ascertaining  the  location 
of  hidden  guns,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  insurgents  make  reprisals  by  murder- 
ing, or  even  burying  alive,  native  traitors 
and  Macabebe  scouts  when  the  latter  fall 
into  their  hands.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  humanity  and  morality  it  is  barbarous 
and  wholly  indefensible ;  but  the  Christian 
nations  whose  soldiers  kill  and  drown  by 
the  hundreds  unresisting  Chinese  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peking  and  at  Blagoveshchinsk 
cannot  safely  or  justly  throw  stones  at  the 
houses  of  the  Filipinos. 

From  all  of  the  evidence  that  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Filipinos,  properly  so  called — that  is, 
the  Tagalogs  and  Visayans  of  Luzon, 
Samar,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Leyte — are, 
in  the  words  of  General  MacArthur,  a 
"  sensitive,  intelligent,  generous,  and  flexi- 
ble people."  They  have  many  childlike 
impulses  and  characteristics,  and,  as  a 
subject  race,  they  have  taken  the  impress 
of  bad  Spanish  example ;  but  they  are  not 
wholly  depraved ;  they  are  not  naturally 
ferocious  or  cruel ;  and  they  fight  very 
much  as  they  might  be  expected  to  fight 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people,  under  normal 
conditions,  are  impulsive,  in  a  certain 
sense  childish,  imitative,  fond  of  display, 
untrustworthy — as  a  badly  trained  child 
is  untrustworthy — and  subject,  at  times, 
to  waves  of  emotional  disturbance  which 
are  utterly  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temperament,  and  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  clear-sighted  army  officer  in 
a  letter  to  the  War  Department  as 
"  crazes,"  or  paroxysms  of  "  Malay  fever." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  sensitive, 
impressionable,  generous,  fairly  tractable 
and  well  disposed,  easily  governed  if 
treated  with  kindness  and  justice,  brave, 
sober,  industrious,  and  eager  to  learn.  If 
we  can  only  win  their  confidence,  we  may 
do  almost  an3rthing  with  them  that  we 
like,  and  may  hold  the  Philippines,  as 
Mr.  Edwards  says  the  Spaniards  held 
them  in  1851,  with  a  few  battalions  of 
native  infantry  and  a  handful  of  United 
States  regulars. 

The  American  in  the  Philippines  who 
seems  to  me  to  r^ard  the  people  most 
fairly,  and  to  state  his  conclusions  most 
frankly^    is    General    MacArthur;     and 


although  some  officials  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  inclined  to  laugh  good-humor- 
edly  at  his  "  ethnological  homogeneity " 
and  "  consanguineous  leadership,"  he  un- 
derstands the  Filipinos  better,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  has  a  juster  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  some  of  its  aspects,  than  has  the 
War  Department  or  the  Taft  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  Fili- 
pinos for  self-government,  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Admiral  Dewey 
thinks  that  they  are  better  fitted  for  it 
than  are  the  Cubans,  and  in  that  opinion 
I  coincide ;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
the  Cubans  are  capable  of  governing 
themselves  without  supervision. 

General  Otis  says ;  "  No  one  of  any 
degree  of  intelligence,  who  will  go  among 
the  Filipinos  and  live  for  three  months  with 
them,  will  come  away  thinking  that  they 
are  capable  of  self-government." 

The  Schurman  Commission  reports 
that  the  Filipinos  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  governing  themselves,  and  that  anarchy 
would  follow  our  withdrawal  from  the 
islands. 

The  Taft  Commission  says  that,  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  honest 
and  capable  Filipinos  to  fill  civil  and 
judicial  positions  in  the  local  administra- 
tions thus  far  organized  under  American 
control.  "  Charges  of  corruption  and  in- 
competence against  the  present  Filipino 
judges  are  common,  and  the  evidence  is 
very  strong  that  they  are  well  founded. 
The  number  of  Filipinos  who  are  fitted 
by  nature,  education,  and  moral  stability 
to  fill  such  places  is  very  small." 

Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Philippines  and  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington, regards  the  Filipinos  as  unfit  for 
self-government,  and  says  that  "  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  imitate  the  worst 
of  the  South  American  republics." 

Mr.  Whitmarsh,  the  correspondent  in 
the  Philippines  of  The  Outlook,  says :  "  I 
believe  that  the  Filipinos  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  governing  themselves,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the 
race,  as  yet,  is  an  uneducated  and  char- 
acterless one,  with  a  low  standard  of 
official  integrity  and  a  perverted  idea  of 
the  true  functions  of  government,  without 
practical  or  *  common '  sense,  without 
experience,  and  divided  against  itself." 

On  the  other  hand,  General  MacArthur 
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says  that  in  the  towns  where  the  Filipinos 
have  organized  municipal  governments 
under  the  advice  and  supervision  of  the 
military  authorities  "they  have  evinced 
such  intelligent  capacity  as  to  encourage 
the  expectation  of  rapid  progress  in  the 
art  of  self-government,  when  the  larger 
political  administrations  are  organized." 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  evidence 
accessible  to  me,  including  a  great  deal 
for  which  I  have  no  room  in  this  article, 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Filipinos,  if  now  left  wholly  to  themselves, 
would  probably  fail — at  least  for  a  time — 
to  set  up  and  maintain  a  strong,  stable, 
or  orderly  government  Whether,  how- 
ever, their  government  would  not  be  as  good 
as  any  that  we  can  give  them,  in  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  islands,  is  a  ques- 
tion. We  are  powerless,  at  present,  to 
prevent  the  torture  and  burying  alive  of 
natives  within  two  miles  of  our  garrisoned 
posts ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  prob- 
ability that  we  shall  be  able  to  restore  and 
maintain  order  throughout  the  archipelago 
for  many  months,  perhaps  many  years,  to 
come. 

II.  The  Filipinos'  wishes,  aspirations, 
and  demands. 

The  wishes,  aspirations,  and  demands 
of  the  Filipinos  are  variously  regarded 
and  set  forth  by  different  American 
observers  now  on  the  ground.  Some 
assert  that  the  Filipinos  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  com- 
plete independence,  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  the  better  class  of 
natives  see  the  good  effect  of  American 
rule,  and  become  satisfied  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  intentions,  they  will  submit, 
and  accept  our  sovereignty  with  cheerful- 
ness, if  not  with  eager  alacrity. 

The  Schurman  Commission,  in  report- 
ing an  interview  which  they  had  at  the 
end  of  April,  1899,  with  Colonel  Arguelles, 
an  envoy  of  the  insurgents,  quote  the 
latter  as  saying  that  the  promises  made  to 
the  Philippine  people  by  the  American 
Government  would  be  in  a  large  measure 
satisfactory,  could  those  promises  be 
accompanied  with  an  assurance  of  their 
fulfillment.  In  their  general  outlines,  the 
plans  suggested  by  the  President  and  the 
Commission  were  good ;  but  so  long  as 
they  existed  as  matters  of  promise  merely 
they  could  not  gain,  with  the  Philippine 


people,  the  confidetice  to  which,  perhaps, 
they  were  entitled.  Of  mere  promises 
the  Philippine  people  had  learned,  with 
good  reason,  to  be  distrustful.  He  asked, 
therefore,  for  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
form  of  government  designed  for  the 
islands. 

The  Commission  told  him  that  they 
had  no  legislative  powers,  and  that  it 
remained  for  Congress  to  determine  finally 
the  form  of  government  which  the  United 
States  would  provide.  The  Commission, 
however,  would  confer  with  representatives 
even  of  the  Tagalogs,  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms  and  enter  into  conference 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship. 

Arguelles  then  withdrew,  leaving  with 
the  Commission  a  letter  from  A.  Mabini 
(since  deported  to  Guam)  asking  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  and  a  general 
armistice  of  three  months,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Philippine  administration  to 
consult  the  people  concerning  the  govern- 
ment which  would  be  advantageous,  and 
the  part  in  it  that  should  be  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  give  them  time 
to  appoint  an  extraordinary  commission, 
with  full  power  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Philippine  people.  "  We  do  not  solicit 
the  armistice,"  Mabini  says,  "  to  gain  time 
in  which  to  reinforce  ourselves,  nor  do  we 
expect  aid  from  Japan,  or  from  any  other 
nation.  We  ask  only  for  a  brief  space  of 
time,  however  short,  in  which  the  Phil- 
ippine people  may  reflect  upon  their  sad 
situation,  and  may  understand  the  basis 
of  the  autonomy  which  is  offered  to  them." 

The  Commission  declined  to  ask  Gen- 
eral Otis  to  grant  an  armistice  of  any  kind ; 
we  lost  another  opportunity  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Philippine 
people ;  the  war  went  on ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  still  giving  the  Filipinos  promises — 
all  that  he  can  give  them — while  waiting 
for  Congress  to  act 

Mr.  A.  G.  Robinson,  correspondent  in 
the  Philippines  of  the  New  York  "  Eve- 
ning Post,"  thinks  that  adjustment  of  the 
trouble  can  be  effected  only  through 
diplomatic  and  political  channels;  and 
caustically  adds,  "  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  may  make  up  its  mind  to  a 
more  or  less  active  row  out  here  until 
these  people  have  something  more  than 
vague  assurances  that  when  they  stop 
*  kicking '  they  will  get  something  which 
somebody  else  thinks  is  good  for  them," 
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The  Taft  Commission,  in  its  latest 
report,  expresses  the  belief  that "  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  long  for  peace,  and  are 
entirely  willing  to  accept  the  establishment 
of  a  government  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States." 

The  only  point  upon  which  all  observ- 
ers in  the  Philippines  seem  to  be  agreed 
is  that,  if  the  Filipinos  are  ever  to  be  con- 
ciliated and  won  over,  the  Spanish  friars 
must  be  prevented  from  returning  to  their 
parishes.  In  the  cry  that  "The  friars 
must  go  "  all  Filipinos  join,  while  we  are 
bound  by  the  Paris  treaty  to  protect 
these  monks  in  any  place  of  residence 
that  they  may  choose  to  select 

The  best,  fairest,  and  most  S5rmpathetic 
statement  of  the  wishes  and  aspirations 
of  the  Filipinos  that  I  have  yet  seen  is 
that  contained  in  the  latest  report  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  With  his  introduction 
and  comments,  it  is  as  follows : 

Compiled  from  an  infinite  number  of  inter- 
views with  all  classes,  a  composite  statement, 
something  to  the  following  effect,  might  be 
constructed,  each  of  the  sentiments  of  which 
has  been  uttered  by  one  or  more  natives,  but 
all  of  which,  so  far  as  known,  have  not  been 
expressed  by  any  one  individual. 

"The  United  States  have  acquired  sov- 
ereigntjr  by  treaty,  and,  in  a  way,  own  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  but  they  do  not  own  the 
Philippine  people,  which  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  the  United  States  own  a  tenement,  but 
dp  not  own  the  tenants.  Mutual  control  of 
the  premises  is  most  important,  as  without  it 
there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  for 
either  party  of  interest.  America  can  rule  by 
force,  out  the  only  way  to  realize  American 
expectations  in  the  islands  is  through  concili- 
ation. Americans  can  do  almost  anything  if 
the  Filipino  people  are  with  them ;  otherwise 
unending  discord,  conspiracy,  and  strife. 

"  We  are  not  fighting  to  drive  America  from 
the  islands,  but  to  convince  them  that  we  are 
not  children ;  that  we  have  ideals,  aspirations, 
and  hopes  which  must  be  recognized  by  giv- 
ing us  a  government  generally  acceptable,  and 
in  the  construction  of  which  we  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

"The  problem  is  to  reconcile  American 
supremacy  with  the  ambition  of  the  native 
people ;  the  necessary  degree  of  American 
control  with  the  national  aspirations  that  the 
Filipinos  have  recently  developed." 

The  foregoing  [General  MacArthur  says] 
is  not  precise  in  form,  but  is  exact  in  interpre- 
tation, and  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  instruc- 
tive, as  representing,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  views  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called 
Nationalist  party — that  is  to  say,  the  men  in 
arms  and  their  supporters. 

After  reading  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject    in   the  oflficial   reports. 


private  letters,  and  public  documents  ac- 
cessible to  me,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tlie 
Filipinos  want,  first  of  all,  a  definite, 
authoritative,  and  absolutely  trustworthy 
statement  of  our  aims  and  intentions.  We 
tell  them — as  Mr.  Robinson  expresses  it — 
that  if  they  will  stop  "  kicking  "  they  will 
get  something  that  is  good  for  them ;  but 
they  reply,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
before  they  stop  "  kicking "  they  must 
know  what  that  good  "  something  "  is,  and 
have  a  definite  assurance  of  the  receipt  of 
it,  from  the  only  authority  that  is  compe- 
tent to  give  such  an  assurance,  namely,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  pres- 
ent they  have  only  the  promise  of  the 
President  and  his  Philippine  Commission ; 
and  by  that  promise  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  United  States  is  not 
necessarily  bound. 

As  The  Outlook  said  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, "  the  Filipinos  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  the  attitude  and  what  are  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Nation  toward  the  Philip- 
pines. Only  Congress  can  determine  what 
that  attitude  shall  be,  and  no  duty  de- 
volves upon  Congress  which  is  so  immedi- 
ate and  so  important  as  the  duty  of  reach- 
ing a  wise  and  speedy  determination  of 
that  question." 

\' 

III.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  hostil- 
ity manifested  by  the  Filipinos  toward  the 
Aihericans. 

The  testimony  relating  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is  quite  as  conflicting  and 
irreconcilable  as  that  relating  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Filipinos  and  the  nature  of 
their  wishes  and  demands. 

The  Schurman  Commission  reported, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  hostilit}' 
to  the  Americans  was  confined  mainly  to 
a  part  of  the  Tagalog  provinces,  and  that 
throughout  the  archipelago  "there  is 
trouble  only  at  those  points  to  which 
armed  Tagalogs  have  been  sent  in  con- 
siderable numbers."  In  another  part  of 
its  report  the  Commission  said, "  Nor  can 
it  be  said,  with  any  propriety,  that  an 
insurrection  confined  to  Tagalogs — who, 
if  all  are  included,  number  only  1 ,600,000 
souls — has  for  its  object  the  independ- 
ence of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  who 
number  about  8.000,000." 

Dean  Worcester,  a  member  of  the  first 
Philippine  Commission,  said,  in  an  address 
delivered    before  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
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Chicago,  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Philippine  population  is  in  arms  against 
us,  and  that  there  "  are  whole  provinces, 
yes,  whole  islands,  ready  to  declare  for 
us  as  soon  as  we  can  send  troops  to 
defend  their  inhabitants  against  the  Tag- 
alogs  and  against  their  own  lawless  citi- 
zens." 

The  Taft  Commission,  in  its  prelimina- 
ry report  dated  August  20, 1900,  declared 
that  the  hostility  against  the  Americans 
was  originally  aroused  by  absurd  false- 
hoods of  unscrupulous  leaders ;  that  nearly 
all  of  the  prominent  insurgent  leaders  had 
been  captured  of  had  surrendered;  and 
that  the  disturbances  in  certain  parts  of 
the  islands,  kept  up  to  influence  the 
Presidential  election,  did  not  show  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  the-  majority  of  the 
people,  but  only  the  activity  of  small  insur- 
gent bodies  in  the  mountains.  Even  in 
its  latest  report  the  Taft  Commission 
asserts  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  willing  to  accept  the  establishment  of 
a  government  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  restrained  from 
so  doing  only  by  the  terroristic  activity 
of  a  small  minority  of  murderers  and 
assassins. 

Dr.  George  F.  Becker,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  returned 
to  Washington  about  a  year  ago,  after 
fourteen  months  of  travel  in  various  parts 
of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  says  that 
the  insurrection  was  begun,  and  is  still 
maintained,  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  Chinese-mestizo  leaders,  like 
Aguinaldo  and  Mabini,  who  were  bright, 
clever,  ambitious,  and  deceitful,  and  who 
hoped  to  get  absolute  power  and  rule  the 
country  themselves  for  their  own  benefit. 
He  agrees  with  the  Schurman  Commission 
and  the  Taft  Commission  in  saying  that 
these  leaders  and  their  armed  followers 
have  terrorized  the  unarmed  and  peaceful 
majority  of  the  population,  and  that  they 
do  not  in  any  sense  represent  the  Philip- 
pine people  as  a  whole.  They  are  merely 
unscrupulous  soldiers  of  fortune,  fighting 
for  power  and  selfish  advantage.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Filipinos,  in  Dr.  Becker's 
opinion,  would  take  sides  openly  with  the 
Americans  if  they  felt  absolutely  sure 
that  the  latter  were  there  to  stay,  and  if 
they  had  some  trustworthy  guarantee  of 
protection  and  safety. 

In  a  private  letter  to  an  official  of  the 


War  Department,  an  officer  of  our  r^^ar 
army  in  the  Philippines,  whom  I  shall  call 
Major  Bekof,  says :  "  Hostilities,  as  now 
carried  on,  are  not  directed  against  the 
United  States,  but  against  the  Filipinos. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  deluded 
fanatics,  there  is  no  disposition  to  oppose 
United  States  troops;  but  let  a  town 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  "  (to  the  insurgents) 
"  and  it  is  shot  up  at  night.  Half  a  dozen 
natives  are  killed,  perhaps  the  same  num- 
ber wounded,  and  a  good  many  houses  are 
burned.  The  revolutionary  government 
extends  to  all  the  towns  of  the  island " 
(Luzon),  "  and  is  the  greatest  example  of 
brigandage,  in  its  worst  forms  (murder^ 
torture,  rape,  abduction,  pillage,  and  ex- 
tortion) of  which  we  have  record,  .  .  . 
The  natives  hate  the  insurgents  more 
than  they  hate  the  Americans.  We  have 
many  friends  among  them,  if  the  friend- 
lies  dared  to  show  their  friendship.  .  •  • 
Perhaps  five  per  cent  would  represent 
the  number  of  out-and-out  insurgents, 
while  one  per  cent  will  cover  the  num- 
ber of  outspoken  American  sympathizers. 
The  remainder  want  peace,  though  a 
larger  number  favor  the  Americans  than 
favor  the  insurgents.  They  are  afraid  to 
do  so  openly,  because  it  is  as  much  as  a 
man's  life  is  worth  to  take  our  side  openly 
and  then  go  beyond  the  outposts." 

The  above  statements  and  citations 
fairly  represent,  I  think,  one  side  of  the 
controversy.  Now  let  us  consider  briefly 
the  other  side. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department, 
and  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  which 
come  incessantly  from  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago,  seem  to  me  to  show  some- 
thing more  than  the  activity  of  small 
bands  of  insurgents  in  the  mountains. 
The  latest  report,  for  example,  of  General 
Wheaton,  commanding  our  forces  in  north- 
ern Luzon,  contains  a  memorandum  of 
162  "affairs  and  combats"  in  that  De- 
partment, which  cost  us  1 14  officers  and 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  four  months. 
General  Hughes,  commanding  our  forces 
on  the  island  of  Panay,  reports  that  "  the 
people  of  the  island  are  a  unit  against  us, 
and  no  case  of  betrayal "  (of  an  insurgent) 
"  has  yet  occurred."  Major-General  Bates, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Southern 
Luzon,  says  to  General  MacArthur:  "I 
cannot  recommend  the  reduction  of  the 
forces  in  this  Department  by  so  much  a3 
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a  single  soldier.  •  •  .  It  will  doubtless  be 
a  long  time  before  any  diminution  can  be 
made  in  any  of  the  garrisons  of  this  De- 
partment" 

Of  unofficial  reports  to  the  same  t^ffect 
there  are  more  than  a  few.  A  distin- 
^ished  officer  of  volunteers  who  has  just 
returned  to  Washington  after  sixteen 
months  of  arduous  service  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  of  Luzon  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

<'  The  thing  that  impressed  itself  most 
deeply  upon  me,  first  and  last,  was  the 
unchanging,  unrelenting,  implacable  hos- 
tility of  all  classes  of  Filipinos  toward  the 
Americans.  They  don't  like  us,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  they  will  ever  come  to 
like  us.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
racial  antipathy;  this  is  increased  by 
recollection  of  their  experience  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  finally  it  has  been  intensi- 
fied by  our  treatment  of  and  war  upon  them. 
They  may  be  taught  to  fear  us,  but  I  don't 
think  they  can  ever  be  brought  to  like  us, 
or  give  us  anything  more  than  enforced 
submission.  This  applies  to  all  the  natives 
of  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  I  served, 
and  it  applies  almost  without  exception. 
Some  Filipinos  are  outwardly  friendly  to 
us,  and  even  enter  our  service ;  but  they 
don't  like  lis.  If  we  continue  to  hold  the 
islands — and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  give 
them  up — we  shall  have  to  govern,  in  my 
opinion,  by  fear.  The  resistance  that  we 
are  encountering  in  the  island  of  Luzon  is 
that  of  the  whole  people.  Although  only 
a  part  of  them  are  engaged  in  actual  hos- 
tilities, they  are  all  our  enemies,  and  those 
who  don't  fight  contribute  to  the  support 
of  those  who  do.  Of  course  many  of  the 
contributions  are  forced,  but  a  very  large 
part  of  them  are  voluntary.  I  know 
wealthy  Filipinos  in  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon  who  have  given  almost  their  whole 
fortunes  to  the  support  of  the  insurrection. 
Even  men  who  are  in  our  service  and  who 
receive  salaries  from  the  United  States 
contribute  a  percentage  of  such  salaries 
to  the  insurgent  cause." 

Another  officer  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines  confirms  the 
above  statement,  and  adds :  "  Whatever 
you  may  hear  from  the  President,  or  from 
high  officials  of  the  War  Department,  it  is 
absolutely  true  that  we  hold  securely  in 
the  Philippines  only  the  territory  bounded 
by  the  range  of  our  rifles.    If  a  man  goes 


back  and  forth  between  our  posts  without 
a  strong  escort,  he  does  it  at  the  peril  of 
his  life." 

I  might  furnish  a  good  deal  more  testi- 
mony of  this  kind;  but  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  tliis  subject  again  in 
my  next  article,  I  will  conclude  with  a 
brief  quotation  from  the  latest  report  of 
General  MacArthur.  He  says  that  the 
success  of  the  insurgents'  "  unique  system 
of  warfare  depends  upon  almost  complete 
unity  of  action  of  the  entire  native  popu- 
lation. That  such  unity  is  a  fact  is  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  discussion.  How  it 
is  brought  about  and  maintained  is  not  so 
clear.  Intimidation  has  undoubtedly  ac- 
complished much  to  this  end;  but  fear 
as  the  only  motive  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  united  and  apparently 
spontaneous  action  of  several  millions  of 
people.  One  traitor  in  each  town  would 
effectually  destroy  such  a  complex  organi- 
zation. It  is  more  probable  that  the  ad- 
hesive principle  comes  from  ethnological 
homogeneity,  which  induces  men  to 
respond,  for  a  time,  to  the  appeals  of  con- 
sanguineous leadership,  even  when  such 
action  is  opposed  to  their  own  interests 
and  convictions  of  expediency.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
entire  archipelago,  except  only  that  part 
of  Mindanao  occupied  by  Moros,  and  to 
the  Jolo  group," 

In  a  conflict  of  judgment  and  opinion 
like  that  above  presented,  the  reader  is 
at  liberty  to  take  the  side  which  seems 
to  him  to  be  best  supported.  In  the 
light  of  all  the  information  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get,  I  am  inclined  to  give 
most  credence  to  the  statements  of  our 
generals  in  the  field.  General  MacArthur 
asserts  that  there  is  almost  complete  unity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  entire  native 
population  ;  General  Hughes  reports  that 
the  people  of  the  island  of  Panay  are  a 
unit  against  us;  General  Wheaton,  in 
northern  Luzon,  forwards  a  memorandum 
of  162  "affairs  and  combats"  in  which 
his  troops  have  been  engaged  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Bates,  in  southern  Luzon,  says  that 
he  cannot  recommend  the  reduction  of 
the  forces  in  his  Department  by  so  much 
as  a  single  soldier.  All  this  looks  to  me 
like  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a  people 
rather  than  the  activity  of  a  few  "  skulk- 
ing bands  of  guerrillas  "  from  the  moun- 
tains. 
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Chapter  XVIL— Last  Words     . 

WITH  this  chapter  I  close  this 
series  of  articles,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  do  so  with  the  keen- 
est regret.  While  I  have  been  writing  the 
articles  I  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  my  readers  which  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  interrupt  By  reason  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  which  have  come  to  me  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
from  the  words  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
have  thanked  me  personally  for  what  I 
have  tried  to  write,  I  have  been  put  into 
such  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  a 
large  audience  that  it  has  seemed  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  satis- 
factory pieces  of  work  that  I  have  ever 
attempted. 

My  constant  regret  has  been  that  what 
I  have  tried  to  do  must  have  been  done 
so  imperfectly.  Much  of  what  I  have 
written  has  been  written  on  the  trains,  or 
at  hotels  and  stations  while  I  have  been 
waiting  for  trains,  or  during  what  moments 
I  could  spare  from  my  work  while  at  Tus- 
kegee.  Without  the  invaluable  assistance 
of  Mr.  Max  Bennett  Thrasher  I  could  not, 
even  in  a  degree,  have  succeeded  as  my 
readers  tell  me  that  I  have. 

Before  going  to  Europe  some  events 
came  into  my  life  which  were  great  sur- 
prises to  me.  In  fact,  my  whole  life  has 
largely  been  one  of  surprises.  I  believe 
that  any  man's  life  will  be  filled  with  con- 
stant unexpected  encouragements  of  this 
kind  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  his 
level  best  each  day  of  his  life — ^that  is, 
tries  to  make  each  day  reach  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  high-water  mark  of  pure,  un- 
selfish, useful  living. 

Six  months  before  he  died,  and  nearly 
a  year  after  he  had  been  stricken  with 
paralysis,  General  Armstrong  expressed  a 
wish  to  visit  Tuskegee  again  before  he 
passed  away.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  practically 
helpless,  his  wish  was  gratified,  and  he  was 
brought  to  Tuskegee.     The  owners  of  the 
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Tuskegee  Railroad,  white  men  living  in 
the  town,  offered  to  run  a  special  train, 
without  cost,  out  to  the  main  station — 
Chehaw,  five  miles  away — to  meet  him. 
He  arrived  on  the  school  grounds  about* 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Some  one 
had  suggested  that  we  give  the  General  a 
"pine-knot  torchlight  reception."  This 
plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  moment  that 
his  carriage  entered  the  school  grounds 
he  began  passing  between  two  lines  of 
lighted  and  waving  "  fat  pine "  wood 
knots  held  by  over  a  thousand  students 
and  teachers.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
novel  and  surprising  that  the  General  was 
completely  overcome  with  happiness.  He 
remained  a  guest  in  my  home  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  although  almost  wholly 
without  the  use  of  voice  or  limb,  he  spent 
nearly  every  hour  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  help  the  South.  Time  and  time 
again  he  said  to  me,  during  this  visit,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  country  to  assist  in 
elevating  not  only  the  negro  of  the  South, 
but  the  poor  white  man  as  well.  At  the 
end  of  his  visit  I  resolved  anew  to  devote 
myself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  the 
cause  which  was  so  near  his  heart.  I  said 
that  if  a  man  in  his  condition  was  willing 
to  think,  work,  and  act,  I  should  not 
be  wanting  in  furthering  in  every  possible 
way  the  wish  of  his  heart. 

The  death  of  General  Armstrong,  a  few 
weeks  later,  gave  me  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting acquainted  with  one  of  the  rarest, 
most  unselfish,  and  most  attractive  men 
whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with.  I 
refer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  HoUis  B.  Frissell, 
now  the  Principal  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, and  General  Armstrong's  successor. 
Under  the  clear,  strong,  and  almost  per- 
fect leadership  of  Dr.  Frissell,  Hampton 
has  had  a  career  of  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness that  is  all  that  the  General  could 
have  wished  for.  It  seems  to  be  the  con- 
stant effort  of  Dr.  Frissell  to  hide  his  own 
great  personality  behind  that  of  General 
Armstrong — to  make  himself  of  "  no 
reputation  ".  for  the  sake  of  the  cause. 

More  than  once  I  have  been  asked 
what  was  the  greatest  surprise  that  ever 
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came  to  me.  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
answering  that  question.  It  was  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  came  to  me  one  Sun- 
day morning  when  I  was  sitting  upon  the 
veranda  of  my  home  at  Tuskegee,  sur- 
rounded by  my  wife  and  three  children : 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  May  28,  1S95. 
President  Booker  T.  Washin^on  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Harvard  University  desires 
to  confer  on  you  at  the  approaching^  Commence- 
ment an  honorary  degree ;  but  it  is  our  cus- 
tom to  confer  d^;rees  only  on  gendemen  who 
are  present  Our  Commencement  occurs  this 
year  on  June  24,  and  your  presence  would  be 
desirable  from  about  noon  till  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  you  to  be  in  Cambridge  on  that  day  ? 
Believe  me,  with  great  regard, 

very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

This  was  a  recognition  that  had  never 
in  the  slightest  manner  entered  into  my 
mind,  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  realize 
that  I  was  to  be  honored  by  a  degree 
from  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  uni- 
versity in  America.  As  I  sat  upon  my 
veranda  with  this  letter  in  my  hand,  tears 
came  into  my  eyes.  My  whole  former 
life — ^my  life  as  a  slave  on  the  plantation, 
my  work  in  the  coal-mine,  the  times  when 
I  was  without  food  and  clothing,  when  I 
made  my  bed  under  a  sidewalk,  my  strug- 
gles for  an  education,  the  trying  days  I 
had  had  at  Tuskegee,  days  when  I  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  dollar  to 
continue  the  work  there,  the  ostracism 
and  sometimes  oppression  of  my  race — 
all  this  passed  before  me  and  nearly  over- 
came me. 

I  had  never  sought  or  cared  for  what 
the  world  calls  fame.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  fame  as  a  weapon  to  be  used 
in  accomplishing  good.  I  have  often  said 
to  my  friends  that  if  I  can  use  whatever 
prominence  may  have  come  to  me  as  an 
instrument  with  which  to  do  good,  I  am 
content  to  have  it  I  care  for  it  only  as  a 
means  to  be  used  for  doing  good,  just  as 
wealth  may  be  used.  The  more  I  come 
into  contact  with  wealthy  people,  the  more 
I  believe  that  they  are  growing  in  the 
direction  of  looking  upon  their  money 
simply  as  an  instrument  which  God  has 
placed  in  their  hands  for  doing  good  with. 
I  never  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  more  than  once  has 
been  generous  to  Tuskegee,  without  being 
reminded  of  this.  The  close,  careful,  and 
minute  investigation  that  he  always  makes 


in  order  to  be  sure  that  every  dollar  that 
he  gives  will  do  the  most  good — an  inves- 
tigation that  is  just  as  searching  as  if  he 
were  investing  money  in  a  business  enter- 
prise— convinces  me  that  the  growth  in 
this  direction  is  most  encouraging. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
June  24, 1  met  President  Eliot,  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  and 
the  other  guests,  at  the  designated  place 
on  the  University  grounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  escorted  to  Sanders  Theater, 
where  the  Commencement  exercises  were 
to  be  held  and  the  degrees  conferred. 
Among  others  invited  to  be  present  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  degree  at  this 
time  were  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Dr. 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Bell  telephone. 
Bishop  Vincent,  and  the  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage.  We  were  placed  in  line  immedi- 
ately behind  the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  and  directly  afterward  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  escorted  by 
the  Lancers,  arrived  and  took  his  place  in 
the  line  of  march  by  the  side  of  President 
Eliot  In  the  line  there  were  also  various 
other  officers  and  professors,  clad  in  cap 
and  gown.  In  this  order  we  marched  to 
Sanders  Theater,  where,  after  the  usual 
Commencement  exercises,  came  the  con- 
ferring of  the  honorary  degrees.  This,  it 
seems,  is  always  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  at  Harvard.  It  is  not 
known,  until  the  individuals  appear,  upon 
whom  the  honorary  degrees  are  to  be  con- 
ferred, and  those  receiving  these  honors 
are  cheered  by  the  students  and  others  in 
proportion  to  their  popularity* 

When  my  name  was  called,  I  rose,  and 
President  Eliot,  in  beautiful  and  strong 
English,  conferred  upon  me  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  After  these  exercises 
were  over,  those  who  had  received  honor- 
ary degrees  were  invited  to  lunch  with 
the  President  After  the  lunch  we  were 
formed  in  line  again,  and  were  escorted 
by  the  Marshal  of  the  day,  who  that  year  * 
happened  to  be  Bishop  William  Lawrence, 
through  the  groimds,  where,  at  different 
points,  those«who  had  been  honored  were 
called  by  name  and  received  the  Harvard 
yell.  This  march  ended  at  Memorial 
Hall,  where  the  alumni  dinner  was  served.  - 
To  see  over  a  thousand  strong  men,  repre- 
senting all  that  is  best  in  State,  Church, 
business,  and  education,  with  the  glow 
and  enthusiasm  of   college,  loyalty  and 
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college  pride — which  has,  I  tliink,  a  pecu- 
liar Harvard  flavor — is  a  sight  that  does 
not  easily  fade  from  memory. 

Among  the  speakers  after  dinner  were 
President  Eliot,  Governor  Roger  Wolcott, 
General  Miles,  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  myself. 
When  I  was  called  upon,  I  said,  among 
other  things : 

It  would  in  some  measure  relieve  my  embar- 
rassment if  I  could,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
feel  myself  worthy  of  the  great  honor  which 

?'ou  do  me  to-day.  Why  you  have  called  me 
rom  the  Black  Belt  of  the 'South,  from  among 
my  humble  people,  to  share  in  the  honors  of 
this  occasion,  is  not  for  me  to  explain;  and 
yet  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  sug- 
gest that  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  that  touch  our  American  life 
is  how  to  bring  the  strong,  wealthy,  and 
learned  into  helpful  touch  with  the  poorest, 
most  ignorant,  and  humblest,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  one  appreciate  the  vitalizing, 
strengthening  influence  of  the  other.  How 
shall  we  make  the  mansions  on  yon  Beacon 
Street  feel  and  see  the  need  of  the  spirits  in 
the  lowliest  cabin  in  Alabama  cotton-fields  or 
Louisiana  sugar-bottoms  ?  This  problem  Har- 
vard University  is  solving,  not  by  bringing 
itself  down,  but  by  bringing  the  masses  up. 

If  mjr  life  in  the  past  has  meant  anything  in 
the  lifting  up  of  my  people  and  the  bringing 
about  of  better  relations  between  vour  race 
and  mine,  I  assure  you  from  this  day  it  will 
mean  doubly  more.  In  the  economy  of  God 
there  is  but  one  standard  by  which  an  individ- 
ual can  succeed — there  is  but  one  for  a  race. 
This  country  demands  that  every  race  shall 
measure  itself  by  the  American  standard.  By 
it  a  race  must  rise  or  fall,  succeed  or  fail,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  mere  sentiment  counts  for 
little.  During  the  next  half -century  and  more, 
my  race  must  continue  passing  through  the 
severe  American  crucible.  We  are  to  be 
tested  in  our  padence,  our  forbearance,  our 
perseverance,  our  power  to  endure  wrong,  to 
withstand  temptations,  to  economize,  to  ac- 
quire and  use  skill ;  in  our  ability  to  compete, 
to  succeed  in  commerce,  to  disregard  the 
superficial  for  the  real,  the  appearance  for  tiie 
substance,  to  be  great  and  yet  small,  learned 
and  yet  simple,  high  and  yet  the  servant  of 
all. 

As  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  New 
England  university  had  conferred  an  hon- 
orary degree  upon  a  negro,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  much  newspaper  comment 
throughout  the  country.  A  correspondent 
of  a  New  York  paper  said : 

When  the  name  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  called,  and  he  arose  to  acknowledge  and 
accept,  there  was  such  an  outburst  of  applause 
as  greeted  no  other  name  except  that  of  the 
popular  soldier  patriot,  General  Miles.  The 
applause  was  not  studied  and  stiff,  sympathedc 
and  condoling;  itwu  enthufiaim  and  admi- 


ration. Every  part  of  the  audience  from  pit  to 
gallery  joined  in,  and  a  glow  covered  the 
cheeks  of  those  around  me,  proving  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  rising  struggle  of 
an  ex-slave  and  the  work  he  has  accomplished 
for  his  race. 

A  Boston  paper  said,  editorially : 

In  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  upon  the  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Harvard  University  has  honored  itself  as 
well  as  the  object  of  this  distinction.  The 
work  which  Professor  Booker  T.  Washington 
has  accomplished  for  education,  good  citi- 
zenship, and  popular  enlightenment  in  his 
chosen  field  of  labor  in  the  South  entities  him 
to  rank  with  our  national  benefactors.  The 
university  which  can  claim  him  on  its  list  of 
sons,  whether  in  regular  course  or  honoris 
causa,  may  be  proud. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Washington 
is  the  first  of  his  race  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  from  a  New  England  university.  This, 
in  Itself,  is  a  distinction.  But  the  degree  was 
not  conferred  because  Mr.  Washington  is  a 
colored  man,  or  because  he  was  bom  in  slavery, 
but  because  he  has  shown,  by  his  work  for  the 
elevation  of  the  people  of  the  Black  Belt  of 
the  South,  a  genius  and  a  broad  humanity 
which  count  for  greatness  in  any  man,  whether 
his  skin  be  white  or  black. 

Another  Boston  paper  said : 

It  is  Harvard  which,  first  among  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  confers  an  honorary  degree  upon 
a  black  man.  No  one  who  has  followed  the 
history  of  Tuskegee  and  its  work  can  fail  to 
admire  the  courage,  persistence,  and  splendid 
common  sense  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Well  may  Harvard  honor  the  ex-slave,  the 
value  of  whose  services,  alike  to  his  race  and 
country,  only  the  future  can  estimate. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Times  "  wrote : 

All  the  speeches  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceivedj  but  the  colored  man  carried  off  tiie 
oratorical  honors,  and  the  applause  which 
broke  out  when  he  had  finish^  was  vocifer- 
ous and  long  continued. 

Soon  after  I  began  work  at  Tusk^ee  I 
formed  a  resolution,  in  the  secret  of  my 
heart,  that  I  would  try  to  build  up  a 
school  that  would  be  of  so  much  service 
to  the  country  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  one  day  come  to 
see  it  This  was,  I  confess,  rather  a  bold 
resolution,  and  for  a  number  of  years  I 
kept  it  hidden  in  my  own  thoughts,  not 
daring  to  share  it  with  any  one. 

In  November,  1897,  I  made  the  first 
move  in  this  direction,  and  that  was 
in  securing  a  visit  from  a  member  of 
President  McKinley's  Cabinet,  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  came  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
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formal  opening  of  the  Slater- Armstrong 
Agricultural  Building,  our  first  large  build- 
ing to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
training  to  our  students  in  agriculture  and 
kindred  branches. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  I  heard  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  likely  to  visit  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in 
the  Peace  Jubilee  exercises  to  be  held 
there  to  commemorate  the  successful 
close  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  At 
this  time  I  had  been  hard  at  work,  to- 
gether with  our  teachers,  for  eighteen 
years,  trying  to  build  up  a  school  that  we 
thought  would  be  of  service  to  the  Nation, 
and  I  determined  to  make  a  direct  effort 
to  secure  a  visit  from  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet.  I  went  to  Washington,  and 
I  was  not  long  in  the  city  before  I  found 
my  way  to  the  White  House.  When  I 
got  there  I  found  the  waiting-rooms  full 
of  people,  and  my  heart  began  to  sink, 
for  I  feared  there  would  not  be  much 
chance  of  my  seeing  the  President  that 
diy,  if  at  all.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  got  an 
opportunity  to  see  Mr.  J.  Addison  Porter, 
the  secretary  to  the  President,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  my  mission.  Mr.  Porter 
kindly  sent  my  card  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  a  few  minutes  word  came 
from  Mr.  McKinley  that  he  would  see  me. 

How  any  man  can  see  so  many  people 
of  all  kinds,  with  all  kinds  of  errands,  and 
do  so  much  hard  work,  and  still  keep  him- 
self calm,  patient,  and  fresh  for  each  vis- 
itor in  the  way  that  President  McKinley 
does,  I  cannot  understand.  When  I  saw 
the  President  he  kindly  thanked  me  for 
the  work  which  we  were  doing  at  Tuskegee 
for  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  then 
told  him,  briefly,  the  object  of  my  visit  I 
impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  a  visit 
from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation 
would  not  only  encourage  our  students 
and  teachers,  but  would  help  the  entire 
race.  He  seemed  interested,  but  did  not 
make  a  promise  to  go  to  Tuskegee,  for 
the  reason  that  his  plans  about  going 
to  Atlanta  were  not  then  fully  made;  but 
he  asked  me  to  call  the  matter  to  his 
attention  a  few  weeks  later. 

By  the  middle  of  the  following  month 
the  President  had  definitely  decided  to 
attend  the  Peace  Jubilee  at  Atlanta.  I 
went  to  Washington  again  and  saw  him, 
with  a  view  of  getting  him  to  extend  his 
trip  to  Tusk^ee.     On  this  second  visit 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Hare,  a  prominent  white 
citizen  of  Tuskegee,  kindly  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  to  reinforce  my  invita- 
tion with  one  from  the  white  people  of 
Tuskegee  and  the  vicinity. 

Just  previous  to  my  going  to  Washing- 
ton the  second  time,  the  country  had  been 
excited,  and  the  colored  people  greatly 
depressed,  because  of  several  severe  race 
riots  which  had  occurred  at  different 
points  in  the  South.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
the  President,  I  perceived  that  his  heart 
was  greatly  burdened  by  reason  of  these 
race  disturbances.  Although  there  were 
many  people  waiting  to  see  him,  he  de- 
tained me  for  some  time,  discussing  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  race.  He 
remarked  several  times  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  show  his  interest  and  faith  in 
the  race,  not  merely  in  words,  but  by  acts. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  thought  that  at  that 
time  scarcely  anything  would  go  further 
in  giving  hope  and  encouragement  to  the 
race  than  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  Nation  would  be  willing  to  travel  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  out  of  his  way  to 
spend  a  day  at  a  negro  institution,  he 
seemed  deeply  impressed. 

While  I  was  with  the  President,  a  white 
citizen  of  Atlanta,  a  Democrat  and  an  ex- 
slaveholder,  came  into  the  room,  and  the 
President  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  going  to  Tuskegee.  Without 
hesitation  the  Atlanta  man  replied  that  it 
was  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  do.  This 
opinion  was  reinforced  by  that  friend  of 
the  race.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  The  Presi- 
dent promised  that  he  would  visit  our 
school  on  the  sixteenth  of  December. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  visit  our  school,  the 
white  citizens  of  the  town  of  Tuskegee — 
a  mile  distant  from  the  school — were  as 
much  pleased  as  were  our  students  and 
teachers.  The  white  people  of  the  town, 
including  both  men  and  women,  began 
arranging  to  decorate  the  town,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  officers 
of  our  school  in  order  that  the  distinguished 
visitor  might  have  a  fitting  reception.  I 
think  I  never  realized  before  this  how 
much  the  white  people  of  Tuskegee  and 
vicinity  thought  of  our  institution.  In 
fact,  the  thing  that  touched  me  almost  as 
deeply  as  the  visit  of  the  President  itself 
was  the  deep  pride  which  all  classes  of 
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citizens  in  Alabama  seemed  to  take  in  our 
work. 

The  morning  of  December  sixteenth 
brought  to  the  little  city  of  Tuskegee  such 
a  crowd  as  it  had  never  seen  before.  With 
the  President  came  Mrs.  McKinley  and 
all  of  the  Cabinet  officers  but  one ;  and 
most  of  them  brought  their  wives  or  some 
members  of  their  families.  Several  promi- 
nent generals  came,  including  Greneral 
Shafter  and  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  who 
were  recently  returned  from  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  There  was  also  a  host  of 
newspaper  correspondents.  The  Alabama 
Legislature  was  in  session  at  Montgomery 
at  this  time.  This  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Tuskegee.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
President's  party  the  Legislature  arrived, 
headed  by  the  Governor  and  other  State 
officials. 

The  citizens  of  Tuskegee  had  decorated 
the  town  from  the  station  to  the  school  in 
a  generous  manner.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize in  the  matter  of  time,  we  arranged  to 
have  the  whole  school  pass  in  review 
before  the  President  Each  student  car- 
ried a  stalk  of  sugar-cane  with  some  open 
bolls  of  cotton  fastened  to  the  end  of  it 
Following  the  students  the  work  of  all 
departments  of  the  school  passed  in  review, 
displayed  on  "  floats  "  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen.  On  these  floats  we  tried 
to  exhibit  not  only  the  present  work  of  the 
school,  but  to  show  the  contrasts  between 
the  old  methods  of  doing  things  and  the 
new.  As  an  example,  we  showed  the  old 
method  of  dairying  in  contrast  with  the 
improved  methods,  the  old  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil  in  contrast  with  the  new, 
the  old  methods  of  cooking  and  house- 
keeping in  contrast  with  the  new.  These 
floats  consumed  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
time  in  passing. 

In  his  address  in  our  large,  new  chapel, 
which  the  students  had  recently  completed, 
the  President  said,  among  other  things  : 

To  meet  you  under  such  pleasant  auspices 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  personal 
observation  of  your  work  is  indeed  most  grati- 
fying:. The  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  is  ideal  in  its  conception,  and  has 
already  a  large  and  growing  reoutation  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  unknown  abroad.  I  con- 
gratulate all  who  are  associated  in  this  under- 
taking for  the  good  work  which  it  is  doing  in 
the  eaucation  of  its  students  to  lead  lives  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  thus  exalting  the  race 
for  which  it  was  established. 


Nowhere,  I  think,  could  a  more  delightful 
location  have  been  chosen  for  this  unique 
educational  experiment,  which  has  attracted 
the  attention. and  won  the  support  even  of 
conservative  philanthropists  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

To  speak  of  Tuskegee  without  paying 
special  tribute  to  Booker  T.  Washington's 
genius  and  perseverance  would  be  impossible. 
The  inception  of  this  noble  enterprise  was  his, 
and  he  deserves  hieh  credit  for  it  His  were 
the  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  which  made  its 
steady  process  possible  and  established  in 
the  institution  its  present  high  standard  of 
accomplishment  He  has  won  a  worthy  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  his  race, 
widely  known  and  much  respected  at  home 
and  abroad  as  an  accomplished  educator,  a 
great  orator,  and  a  true  philanthropist 

The  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  said  in  part: 

I  cannot  make  a  speech  to-day.  My  heart 
is  too  full — fuD  of  hope,  admiration,  and  pride 
for  my  countrymen  of  both  sections  and  both 
colors.  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  your  work,  and  from  this  time  forward 
I  shall  have  absolute  confidence  in  your  prog- 
ress and  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  m 
which  you  are  engaged. 

The  problem,  I  say,  has  been  solved.  A 
picture  has  been  presented  toniay  which 
should  be  put  upon  canvas  with  the  pictures 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  transmitted 
to  future  time  and  generations — a  picture 
which  the  press  of  the  country  should  spread 
broadcast  over  the  land,  a  most  dramatic  pic- 
ture, and  that  picture  is  this:  The  President 
of  the  United  States  standing  on  this  platform; 
on  one  side  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  on  the 
other,  completine  the  trinity,  a  representative 
of  a  race  onl^  a  few  years  ^o  in  bondage,  the 
colored  President  or  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute. 

Some  days  after  the  President  returned 
to  Washington  I  received  the  lettter  which 
follows : 

£jcecutive  Mansion,  Washington,  Dec  23. 1899. 
Dear  Sir:  By  this  mail  I  take  pleasure  in 
sending  yow  engrossed  copies  of  the  souvenir 
of  the  visit  of  the  President  to  your  institu- 
tion. These  sheets  bear  the  autographs  of 
the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  accompanied  him  on  the  trip.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you 
most  heartilv  and  sincerely  upon  the  great 
success  of  the  exercises  provided  for  and 
entertainment  furnished  us  under  your  aus- 
pices during  our  visit  to  Tuskegee.  Every  fea- 
ture of  the  programme  was  penectiy  executed 
and  was  viewed  or  participated  in  with  the 
heartiest  satisfaction  by  every  visitor  present. 
The  unique  exhibition  which  you  gave  of 
your  pupUs  eng^ed  in  their  industriS  voca- 
tions was  not  only  artistic  but  thoroughly 
impressive.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  to  your  work  was  none 
too  hieh,  and  forms  a  most  encouraging  au^:ury, 
I  think,  for  the  future  prosperity  of  your  msti- 
tution.    I  cannot  close  without  assuring  you 
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that  the  modesty  shown  by  yourself  m  the 
exercises  was  most  favorably  commented  upon 
by  all  the  members  of  our  party. 

"With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  your  most  useful  and  patriotic  under- 
taking, kmd  personal  re^^ards,  and  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season,  believe  me,  always, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Addison  Porter. 
Secretary  to  the  Presiaent. 
To  President  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  I 
made  the  first  humble  effort  at  Tuskegee, 
in  a  broken-down  shanty  and  an  old  hen- 
house, without  owning  a  dollar's  worth  of 
property,  and  with  but  one  teacher  and 
thirty  students.  At  the  present  time  the 
institution  owns  twenty-three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  over  seven  hundred  of  which 
are  under  cultivation  each  year,  entirely 
by  student  labor.  There  are  now  upon 
the  grounds,  counting  large  and  small, 
forty  buildings;  and  all  except  four  of 
these  have  been  almost  wholly  erected  by 
the  labor  of  our  students.  While  the  stu- 
dents are  at  work  upon  the  land  and  in 
erecting  buildings,  they  are  taught,  by 
competent  instructors,  the  latest  methods 
of  agriculture  and  the  trades  connected 
with  building. 

There  are  in  constant  operation  at  the 
school,  in  connection  with  thorough  aca- 
demic and  religious  training,  twenty-eight 
industrial  departments.  All  of  these  teach 
industries  at  which  our  men  and  women 
can  find  immediate  employment  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  institution.  The  only 
difficulty  now  is  that  the  demand  for  our 
graduates  from  both  white  and  black 
people  in  the  South  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  supply  more  than  one-half  the 
persons  for  whom  applications  come  to 
us.  Neither  have  we  the  buildings  nor 
the  money  for  current  expenses  to  enable 
us  to  admit  to  the  school  more  than  one- 
half  the  young  men  and  women  who  apply 
to  us  for  admission. 

In  our  industrial  teaching  we  keep  three 
things  in  mind:  first,  that  the  student 
shall  be  so  educated  that  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist 
now^  in  the  part  of  the  South  where  he 
lives — in  a  word,  to  be  able  to  do  the 
thing  which  the  world  wants  done ;  second, 
that  every  student  wh(5  graduates  from  the 
school  shall  have  enough  skill,  coupled 
with  intelligence  and  moral  character,  to 


enable  him  to  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  others ;  third,  to  send  every  graduate 
out  feeling  and  knowing  that  labor  is  dig- 
nified and  beautiful — to  make  each  one 
love  labor  instead  of  trying  to  escape  it. 
In  addition  to  the  agricultural  training 
which  we  give  to  young  men,  and  the 
training  given  to  our  girls  in  all  the  usual 
domestic  employments,  we  now  train  a 
number  of  girls  in  agriculture  each  year. 
These  girls  are  taught  gardening,  fruit- 
growing, dairying,  bee-culture,  and  poultry- 
raising. 

While  the  institution  is  in  no  sense 
denominational,  we  have  a  department 
known  as  the  Phelps  Hall  Bible  Training 
School,  in  which  a  number  of  students 
are  prepared  for  the  ministry  and  other 
forms  of  Christian  work,  especially  work 
in  the  country  districts.  What  is  equally 
important,  each  one  of  these  students 
works  half  of  each  day  at  some  industry, 
in  order  to  get  skill  and  the  love  of  work, 
so  that  when  he  goes  out  from  the  insti- 
tution he  is  prepared  to  set  the  people 
with  whom  he  goes  to  labor  a  proper 
example  in  the  matter  of  industry. 

The  value  of  our  property  is  now  over 
$300,000.  If  we  add  to  this  our  endow- 
ment fund,  which  at  present  is  $188,000, 
the  value  of  the  total  property  is  now 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Aside  from 
the  need  for  more  buildings  and  for  money 
for  current  expenses,  the  endo>^'ment  fund 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  $500,000. 
The  annual  current  expenses  are  now 
about  $80,000.  The  greater  part  of  this 
I  collect  each  year  by  going  from  door  to 
door  and  from  house  to  house.  All  of  our 
property  is  free  from  mortgage,  and  is 
deeded  to  an  undenominational  board  of 
trustees  who  have  the  control  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

From  thirty  students  the  number  has 
grown  to  eleven  hundred,  coming  from 
twenty-seven  States  and  Territories,  from 
Africa,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and 
from  other  foreign  countries.  In  our 
departments  there  are  eighty-six  officers 
and  instructors ;  and  if  we  add  the  families 
of  our  instructors,  we  have  a  constant 
population  upon  our  grounds  of  not  far 
from  fourteen  hundred  people. 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  we  keep 
so  large  a  body  of  people  together,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  them  out  of  mischieL 
There  are  two  answers ;  that  the  men  and 
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women  who  come  to  us  for  an  education 
are  in  earnest ;  and  that  everybody  is  kept 
busy.  The  following  outline  of  our  daily 
work  will  testify  to  this : 

5  A.M.,  rising  bell :  5:50  a.m.,  warning  break- 
fast bell ;  6  a.m.,  breakfast  bell ;  6:20  a.m., 
breakfast  over ;  6:20  to  6:50  a.m.,  rooms  are 
cleaned ;  6:50,  work  bell ;  7:30,  morning  study 
hour ;  8:20,  morning  school  bell ;  8:25,  inspec- 
tion of  young  men's  toilet  in  ranks ;  8:40,  devo- 
tional exercises  in  chapel;  8:55,  "5  minutes 
with  the  daily  news ;"  9  a.m.,  class  work  be- 
gins ;  12,  class  work  closes ;  12:15  p.m.,  dinner ; 
1  p.m.,  work  bell ;  1:30  P.M.,  class  work  begins ; 
3:30  P.M.,  class  work  ends ;  5:30  P.M.,  bell  to 
**  knock  off  "  work ;  6  p.m.,  supper ;  7:10  p.m., 
evening  prayers;  7:30  p.m.,  evening  study 
hours ;  8:45  P.M.,  evening  study  hour  closes ; 
9:20  P.M.,  warning  retiring  bell;  9:30  p.m., 
retiring  bell. 

We  try  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  worth  of  the  school  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  graduates.  Counting  those 
who  have  finished  the  full  course,  together 
with  those  who  have  taken  enough  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  do  reasonably  good 
work,  we  can  safely  say  that  at  least  three 
thousand  men  and  women  from  Tuskegee 
are  now  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
South;  men  and  women  who,  by  their 
own  example  or  by  direct  effort,  are  show- 
ing the  masses  of  our  race  how  to  improve 
their  material,  educational,  and  moral  and 
religious  life.  What  is  equally  important, 
they  are  exhibiting  a  degree  of  common 
sense  and  self-control  which  is  causing 
better  relations  to  exist  between  the  races, 
and  is  causing  the  Southern  white  man  to 
learn  to  believe  in  the  value  of  educating 
the  men  and  women  of  my  race.  Aside 
from  this,  there  is  the  influence  that  is 
constantly  being  exerted  through  the 
mothers'  meeting  and  the  plantation  work 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Washington. 

Wherever  our  graduates  go,  the  changes 
which  soon  begin  to  appear  in  the  buying 
of  land,  improving  homes,  saving  money, 
in  education,  and  in  high  moral  character, 
are  remarkable.  Whole  communities  are 
fast  being  revolutionized  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  these  men  and  women. 

Ten  years  ago  I  organized  at  Tuskegee 
the  first  Negro  Conference.  This  is  an 
annual  gathering  which  now  brings  to  the 
school  eight  or  nine  hundred  representa- 
tive men  and  women  of  the  race,  who 
come  to  spend  a  day  in  finding  out  what 
the  actual  industrial,  mental,  and  moral 


conditions  of  the  people  are,  and  in  form- 
ing plans  for  improvement.  Out  from 
this  central  Negro  Conference  at  Tuskegee 
have  grown  numerous  State  and  local 
conferences  which  are  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  gatherings,  one  delegate 
reported  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that 
ten  families  in  his  community  had  bought 
and  paid  for  homes. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  such  prominent  colored  men  as 
Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  who  has  always 
upheld  my  hands  in  every  effort,  I  organ- 
ized the  National  Negro  Business  League, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Boston, 
and  brought  together  for  the  first  time  a 
large  number  of  the  colored  men  who  are 
engaged  in  various  lines  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Thirty  States  were  represented 
at  our  first  meeting.  Out  of  this  National 
meeting  grew  State  and  local  business 
leagues. 

In  addition  to  looking  after  the  execu- 
tive side  of  the  work  at  Tuskegee,  and 
raising  the  greater  part  of  the  money  for 
the  support  of  the  school,  I  cannot  seem 
to  escape  the  duty  of  answering  at  least  a 
part  of  the  calls  which  come  to  me,  un- 
sought, to  address  Southern  white  audi- 
ences and  audiences  of  my  own  race,  as 
well  as  frequent  gatherings  in  the  North. 

Nor  can  I,  in  addition  to  making  these 
addresses,  escape  the  duty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  South  and  of  the  country 
in  general,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  to  matters  that  pertain  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both  races.  This,  for  example,  I 
have  done  in  regard  to  the  evil  habit  of 
lynching.  When  the  Louisiana  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  in  session,  I 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  that  body  plead- 
ing for  justice  for  the  race.  In  all  such 
efforts  I  have  received  warm  and  hearty 
support  from  the  Southern  newspapers,  as 
well  as  from  those  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Despite  superficial  and  temporal  signs 
which  might  lead  one  to  entertain  a  con- 
trary opinion,  there  was  never  a  time  when 
I  felt  more  hopeful  for  the  race  than  I  do 
at  the  present  The  great  human  law 
that  in  the  end  recognizes  and  rewards 
merit  is  everlasting  and  imiversal.  The 
outside  world  does  not  know,  neither  can 
it  appreciate,  the  struggle  that  is  constantly 
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going  on  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  South- 
ern white  people  and  their  former  slaves 
to  free  themselves  from  racial  prejudice; 
and  while  both  races  are  thus  struggling 
they  should  have  the  s)'mpathy,  the  sup- 
port, and  the  forbearance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

As  I  write  these  closing  words  of  the 
last  of  this  series  of  articles,  I  find  myself 
— not  by  design — in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Virginia :  the  city  which  only  a  few  decades 
ago  was  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  where,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  because  of  my  poverty  I  slept 
night  after  night  under  a  sidewalk. 

This  time  I  am  in  Richmond  as  the 
guest  of  the  colored  people  of  the  city, 
and  came  at  their  request  to  deliver  an 


address  last  night  to  both  races  in  the 
Academy  of  Mpsic,  the  largest  and  finest 
audience-room  in  the  city.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  colored  people  had  ever 
been  permitted  to  use  this  hall.  The  day 
before  I  came,  the  City  Council  passed  a 
vote  to  attend  the  meeting  in  a  body  to 
hear  me  speak.  The  State  Legislature, 
consisting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and 
the  Senate,  also  passed  a  unanimous  vote 
to  attend  in  a  body.  In  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  colored  people,  many  distin- 
guished white  citizens,  the  City  Council, 
the  State  Legislature,  and  State  officials, 
I  delivered  my  message,  which  was  one 
of  hope  and  cheer ;  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  thanked  both  races  for  this 
welcome  to  me  back  to  the  State  that  gave 
me  birth. 


The  Queen's  Twin' 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 


[The  present  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  and  personality  of  England's  great 
Queen  lends  a  peculiar  and  special  charm  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Miss  Jewett's  many 
delightful  character-tales.  We  print  here  by  special  permission  the  latter  part  of  the  story, 
which  describes  the  actual  visit  of  two  friends  to  the  good  old  New  England  lady  known 
familiarly  as  the  Queen's  Twin. — The  Editors.] 


THE  Queen's  Twin  stood  waiting 
with  a  calm  look  until  we  came 
near  enough  to  take  her  kind 
hand.  She  was  a  beautiful  old  woman, 
with  clear  eyes  and  a  lovely  quietness  and 
genuineness  of  manner ;  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  anything  pretentious  about  her, 
or  high-flown,  as  Mrs.  Todd  would  say 
comprehensively.  Beauty  in  age  is  rare 
enough  in  women  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  hard  work  of  a  farm-house ; 
but,  autumn-like  and  withered  as  this 
woman  may  have  looked,  her  features  had 
kept,  or  rather  gained,  a  great  refinement. 
She  led  us  into  her  old  kitchen  and  gave 
us  seats,  and  took  one  of  the  little  straight- 
backed  chairs  herself  and  sat  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  as  if  she  were  giving  audience 
to  an  ambassador.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
should  all  be  standing;  you  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  habits  of  her  life 
were  more  ceremonious,  but  that  for  the 
moment  she  assumed  the  simplicities  of 
the  occasion. 

« Copyright,  1899,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Reprinted 
by  permission  from  "^^The  Queen's  Twin  and  Other 
Stories."  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  publishers. 


Mrs.  Todd  was  always  Mrs.  Todd,  too 
great  and  self-possessed  a  soul  for  any 
occasion  to  ruffle.  I  admired  her  calm- 
ness, and  presently  the  slow  current  of 
neighborhood  talk  carried  one  easily 
along ;  we  spoke  of  the  weather  and  the 
small  adventures  of  the  way,  and  then,  as 
if  I  were  after  all  not  a  stranger,  our 
hostess  turned  almost  affectionately  to 
speak  to  me. 

"  The  weather  will  be  growing  dark  in 
London  now.  I  expect  that  you've  been 
in  London,  dear  ?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  answered.  "Only  last 
year." 

"  It  is  a  great  many  years  since  I  was 
there,  along  in  the  forties,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  'Twas  the  only  voyage  I  ever 
made ;  most  of  my  neighbors  have  been 
great  travelers.  My  brother  was  master 
of  a  vessel,  and  his  wife  usually  sailed 
with  him ;  but  that  year  she  had  a  young 
child  more  frail  than  the  others,  and  she 
dreaded  the  care  of  it  at  sea.  It  hap- 
pened that  my  brother  got  a  chance  for 
my  husband  to  go  as  supercargo,  being  a 
good  accountant,  and  came  one  day  to 
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urge  him  to  take  it ;  he  was  very  ill-dis- 
posed to  the  sea,  but  he  had  met  with 
losses,  and  I  saw  my  own  opportunity  and 
persuaded  them  both  to  let  me  go  too. 
In  those  days  they  didn't  object  to  a 
woman's  being  aboard  to  wash  and  mend, 
the  voyages  were  sometimes  very  long. 
And  that  was  the  way  I  come  to  see  the 
Queen." 

Mrs.  Martin  was  looking  straight  in  my 
eyes  to  see  if  I  showed  any  genuine  inter- 
est in  the  most  interesting  person  in  the 
world. 

"Oh,  I  am  very  glad  you  saw  the 
Queen,"  I  hastened  to  say.  "  Mrs.  Todd 
has  told  me  that  you  and  she  were  bom 
the  very  same  day." 

"We  were  indeed,  dearl"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  she  leaned  back  comfortably 
and  smiled  as  she  had  not  smiled  before. 
Mrs.  Todd  gave  a  satisfied  nod  and  glance, 
as  if  to  say  that  things  were  going  on 
as  well  as  possible  in  this  anxious 
moment 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  again,  draw- 
ing her  chair  a  little  nearer,  "  'twas  a 
very  remarkable  thing ;  we  were  born  the 
same  day,  and  at  exactly  the  same  hour, 
after  you  allowed  for  all  the  difference  in 
time.  My  father  figured  it  out  sea-fashion. 
Her  Royal  Majesty  and  I  opened  our  eyes 
upon  this  world  together ;  say  what  you 
may,  'tis  a  bond  between  us." 

Mrs.  Todd  assented  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, and  untied  her  hat-strings  and 
threw  them  back  over  her  shoulders  with 
a  gallant  air. 

"  And  I  married  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Albert,  just  the  same  as  she  did,  and  all  by 
chance,  for  I  didn't  get  the  news  that  she 
had  an  Albert  too  till  a  fortnight  afterward ; 
news  was  slower  coming  then  than  it  is 
now.  My  first  baby  was  a  girl,  and  I 
called  her  Victoria  after  my  mate ;  but  the. 
next  one  was  a  boy,  and  my  husband 
wanted  the  right  to  name  him,  and  took 
his  own  name  and  his  brother  Edward's, 
and  pretty  soon  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  the 
little  Prince  o'  Wales  had  been  christened 
just  the  same.  After  that  I  made  excuse 
to  wait  till  I  knew  what  she'd  named  her 
children.  I  didn't  want  to  break  the 
chain,  so  I  had  an  Alfred,  and  my  darling 
Alice  that  I  lost  long  before  she  lost  hers, 
and  there  I  stopped.  If  I'd  only  had  a 
dear  daughter  to  stay  at  home  with  me, 
same's  her  youngest  one,  I  should  have 


been  so  thankful  1  But  if  only  one  of  us 
could  have  a  little  Beatrice,  I'm  glad  'twas 
the  Queen  ;  we've  both  seen  trouble,  but 
she's  had  the  most  care." 

I  asked  Mrs.  Martin  if  she  lived  alone 
all  the  year,  and  was  told  that  she  did 
except  for  a  visit  now  and  then  from  one 
of  her  grandchildren,  "  the  only  one  that 
really  likes  to  come  an'  stay  quiet  'long  o' 
grandma.     She  always  says  quick  as  she's 
through  her  schoolin'  she's  goin'  to  live 
with  me  all  the  time,  but  she's  very  pretty 
an'  has  taking  ways,"  said  Mrs.  Martin, 
looking  both  proud  and  wistful,  "  so  I  can 
tell  nothing  at  all  about  it!     Yes,  I've 
been  alone   most  o'  the  time  since  my 
Albert  was  taken  away,  and  that's  a  great 
many  years ;  he  had  a  long  time  o'  failing 
and  sickness  first"     (Mrs.  Todd's  foot 
gave   an   impatient   scuff  on  the  floor.) 
"  An'  I've  always  lived  right  here.    I  ain't 
like  the  Queen's  Majesty,  for  this  is  the 
only  palace  I've  got,"  said  the  dear  old 
thing,  smiling  again.   "  I'm  glad  of  it,  too ; 
I  don't  like  changing  about,  an'  our  sta- 
tions in  life  are  set  very  different.    I  don't 
require  what  the  Queen  does,  but  some- 
times I've  thought  'twas  left  to  me  to  do 
the  plain  things  she  don't  have  time  for. 
I  expect  she's  a  beautiful  housekeeper, 
nobody  couldn't  have  done  better  in  her 
high  place,  and   she's  been  as  good  a 
mother  as  she's  been  a  queen. 

"  I  guess  she  has,  Abby,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Todd,  instantly.  "  How  was  it  you  hap- 
pened to  get  such  a  good  look  at  her  ?  I 
meant  to  ask  you  again  when  I  was  here 
t'other  day." 

"  Our  ship  was  layin'  in  the  Thames, 
right  there  above  Wapping.  We  was  disr 
chargin'  cargo,  and  under  orders  to  clear 
as  quick  as  we  could  for  Bordeaux  to  take 
on  an  excellent  freight  o'  French  goods," 
explained  Mrs.  Martin,  eagerly.  "  I  heard 
that  the  Queen  was  goin'  to  a  great  review 
of  her  army,  and  would  drive  out  o'  her 
Buckin'ham  Palace  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  mornin',  and  I  run  aft  to  Albert,  my 
husband,  and  brother  Horace  where  they 
was  standin'  together  by  the  hatchway, 
and  told  'em  they  must  one  of  'em  take 
me.  They  laughed,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  said  they  couldn't  go ;  and  I  found 
they  meant  it  and  got  sort  of  impatient 
when  I  began  to  talk,  and  I  was  'most 
broken-hearted;  'twas  all  the  reason  I 
had  for  makin'  that  hard  voyage.    Albert 
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couldn't  help  often  reproachin'  me,  for  he 
did  so  resent  the  sea,  an'  I'd  known  how 
'twould  be  before  we  sailed;  but  I'd 
minded  nothing  all  the  way  till  then,  and 
I  just  crep'  back  to  my  cabin  an'  begun 
to  cry.  They  was  disappointed  about 
their  ship's  cook,  an'  I'd  cooked  for 
fo'c's'le  an'  cabin  myself  all  the  way  over ; 
'twas  dreadful  hard  work,  specially  in 
rough  weather ;  we'd  had  head  winds  an' 
a  six  weeks'  voyage.  They'd  acted  sort 
of  shamed  o'  me  when  I  pled  so  to  go 
ashore,  an'  that  hurt  my  feelin's  most  of 
all.  But  Albert  come  below  pretty  soon ; 
I'd  never  given  way  so  in  my  life,  an'  he 
begun  to  act  frightened,  and  treated  me 
gentle  just  as  he  did  when  we  was  goin' 
to  be  married  ;  an'  when  I  got  over  sobbin' 
he  went  on  deck  and  saw  Horace  an' 
talked  it  over  what  they  could  do ;  they 
really  had  their  duty  to  the  vessel,  and 
couldn't  be  spared  that  day.  Horace  was 
real  good  when  he  understood  everything, 
and  he  come  and  told  me  I'd  more  than 
worked  my  passage  an'  was  goin'  to  do 
just  as  I  liked  now  we  was  in  port  He'd 
engaged  a  cook,  too,  that  was  comin'  aboard 
that  momin',  and  he  was  goin'  to  send  the 
ship's  carpenter  with  me — a  nice  fellow 
from  up  Thomaston  way ;  he'd  gone  to 
put  on  his  ashore  clothes  as  quick's  he 
could.  So  then  I  got  ready,  and  we 
started  off  in  the  small  boat  and  rowed 
up  river.  I  was  afraid  we  were  too  late, 
but  the  tide  was  setting  up  very  strong, 
and  we  landed  an'  left  the  boat  to  a  keeper, 
and  I  run  all  the  way  up  those  great 
streets  and  across  a  park.  'Twas  a  great 
day,  with  sights  o'  folks  ever3nvhere,  but 
'twas  just  as  if  they  was  nothin'  but  wax 
images  to  me.  I  kep'  askin'  my  way  an' 
runnin'  on,  with  the  carpenter  comin'  after 
as  best  he  could,  and  just  as  I  worked  to 
the  front  o'  the  crowd  by  the  palace,  the 
gates  was  flung  open  and  out  she  came ; 
all  prancin'  horses  and  shinin'  gold,  and 
in  a  beautiful  carriage  there  she  sat; 
'twas  a  moment  o'  heaven  to  me.  I  saw 
her  plain,  and  she  looked  right  at  me  so 
pleasant  and  happy,  just  as  if  she  knew 
there  was  somethin'  different  between  us 
from  other  folks." 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  Queen's 
Twin  could  not  go  on  and  neither  of  her 
listeners  could  ask  a  question. 

"  Prince  Albert  was  sitting  right  beside 
her  in  the  carriage,"  she  continued.    "  Oh, 


he  was  a  beautiful  man  I  Yes,  dear,  I  saw 
'em  both  together  just  as  I  see  you  now, 
and  then  she  was  gone  out  o'  sight  in  an- 
other minute,  and  the  common  crowd  was 
all  spread  over  the  place  pushin'  an' 
cheerin'.  'Twas  some  kind  o'  holiday,  an' 
the  carpenter  and  I  got  separated,  an'  then 
I  found  him  again  after  I  didn't  think  I 
should,  an'  he  was  all  for  makin'  a  day  of 
it,  and  goin'  to  show  me  all  the  sights ; 
he'd  been  in  London  before ;  but  I  didn't 
want  nothin'  else, an' we  went  back  through 
the  streets  down  to  the  waterside  an'  took 
the  boat  I  remember  I  mended  an  old 
coat  o'  my  Albert's  as  good  as  I  could, 
sittin'  on  the  quarter-deck  in  the  sun  all 
that  afternoon,  and  'twas  all  as  if  I  was 
livin'  in  a  lovely  dream.  I  don't  know 
how  to  explain  it,  but  there  hasn't  been 
no  friend  I've  felt  so  near  to  me  ever 
since." 

One  could  not  say  much— only  listen. 
Mrs.  Todd  put  in  a  discerning  question 
now  and  then,  and  Mrs.  Martin's  eyes 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  as  she  talked. 
What  a  lovely  gift  of  imagination  and  true 
affection  was  in  this  fond  old  heart  1  I 
looked  about  the  plain  New  England 
kitchen,  with  its  wood-smoked  walls  and 
homely  braided  rugs  on  the  worn  floor,  and 
all  its  simple  furnishings.  The  loud-tick- 
ing clock  seemed  to  encourage  us  to  speak ; 
at  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  an  early 
newspaper  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On 
a  shelf  below  were  some  flowers  in  a  little 
glass  dish,  as  if  they  were  put  before  a 
shrine. 

"  If  I  could  have  had  more  to  read,  I 
should  have  known  'most  everything  about 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  wistfully.  "  I've 
made  the  most  of  what  I  did  have,  and 
thought  it  over  and  over  till  it  came  clear. 
I  sometimes  seem  to  have  her  all  my  own, 
as  if  we'd  lived  right  together.  I've  often 
walked  out  into  the  woods  alone  and  told 
her  what  my  troubles  was,  and  it  always 
seemed  as  if  she  told  me  'twas  all  right,  an' 
we  must  have  patience.  I've  got  her  beau- . 
tif  ul  book  about  the  Highlands ;  'twas  dear 
Mis'  Todd  here  that  found  out  about  her 
printing  it  and  got  a  copy  for  me,  and  it's 
been  a  treasure  to  my  heart,  just  as  if  'twas 
written  right  to  me.  I  always  read  it  Sun- 
days now,  for  my  Sunday  treat  Before 
that  I  used  to  have  to  imagine  a  good  deal, 
but  when  I  come  to  read  her  book,  I  knew 
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what  I  expected  was  all  true.  We  do  think 
alike  about  so  many  things,"  said  the 
Queen's  Twin  with  affectionate  certainty. 
*'  You  see,  there  is  something  between  us, 
being  born  just  at  the  same  time  ;  'tis  what 
they  call  a  birthright.  She's  had  great 
tasks  put  upon  her,  being  the  Queen,  an' 
mine  has  been  the  humble  lot ;  but  she's 
done  the  best  she  could,  nobody  can  say 
to  the  contrary,  and  there's  something  be- 
tween us ;  she's  been  the  great  lesson  I've 
had  to  live  by.  She's  been  everything  to 
me.  An'  when  she  had  her  Jubilee,  oh, 
how  my  heart  was  with  her  1" 

"  There,  'twouldn't  play  the  part  in  her 
life  it  has  in  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Martin 
generously,  in  answer  to  something  one  of 
her  listeners  had  said.  "  Sometimes  I 
think,  now  she's  older,  she  might  like  to 
know  about  us.  When  I  think  how  few 
old  friends  anybody  has  left  at  our  age,  I 
suppose  it  may  be  just  the  same  with  her 
as  it  is  with  me ;  perhaps  she  would  like  to 
know  how  we  came  into  life  together-  But 
I've  had  a  great  advantage  in  seeing  her, 
an'  I  can  always  fancy  her  goin'  on,  while 
she  don't  know  nothin'  yet  about  me,  except 
she  may  feel  my  love  stayin'  her  heart  some- 
times an' not  know  just  where  it  comes  from. 
An'  I  dream  about  our  being  together  out 
in  some  pretty  fields,  young  as  ever  we  was, 
and  holdin'  hands  as  we  walk  along.  I'd 
like  to  know  if  she  ever  has  that  dream  too. 
I  used  to  have  days  when  I  made  believe 
«he  did  know,  an'  was  comin'  to  see  me," 
confessed  the  speaker,  shyly,  with  a  little 
flush  on  her  cheeks  ;  "  and  I'd  plan  what 
1  could  have  nice  for  supper,  and  I  wasn't 
goin'  to  let  anybody  know  she  was  here 
bavin'  a  good  rest,  except  I'd  wish  you, 
Almira  Todd,  or  dear  Mis'  Blackett  would 
happen  in,  for  you'd  know  just  how  to  talk 
with  her.  You  see,  she  likes  to  be  up  in 
Scotland,  right  out  in  the  wild  country, 
better  than  she  does  anywhere  else." 

"  I'd  really  love  to  take  her  out  to  see 
mother  at  Green  Island,"  said  Mrs.  Todd, 
with  a  sudden  impulse. 

"  Oh,  yes  1  I  should  love  to  have  you," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin,  and  then  she  began 
to  speak  in  a  lower  tone.  "  One  day  I  got 
thinkin'  so  aboutmy  dear  Queen,"  she  said, 
"  an'  livin'  so  in  my  thoughts,  that  I  went  to 
work  an'  got  all  ready  for  her,  just  as  if  she 
was  really  comin'.  I  never  told  this  to  a 
livin'  soul  before,  but  I  feel  you'll  under- 
stand.   I  put  my  best  fine  sheets  and  blan- 


kets I  spun  an' wove  myself  on  the  bed,  and 
I  picked  some  pretty  flowers  and  put  'em  all 
round  the  house,  an'  I  worked  as  hard  an' 
happy  as  I  could  all  day,  and  had  as  nice  a 
supper  ready  as  I  could  get,  sort  of  telling 
myself  a  story  all  the  time.  She  was  comin' 
an'  I  was  goin'  to  see  her  again,  an'  I  kep' 
it  up  until  nightfall ;  an'  when  I  see  the 
dark  an'  it  come  to  me  I  was  all  alone,  the 
dream  left  me,  an'  I  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step an'  felt  all  foolish  an'  tired.  An',  if 
you'll  believe  it,  I  heard  steps  comin',  an' 
an  old  cousin  o'  mine  come  wanderin'  along, 
one  I  was  apt  to  be  shy  of.  She  wasn't  all 
there,  as  folks  used  to  say,  but  harmless 
enough  and  a  kind  of  poor  old  talking  body. 
And  I  went  right  to  meet  her  when  I  first 
heard  her  call,  'stead  o'  hidin'  as  I  some- 
times did,  an'  she  come  in  dreadful  willin', 
an'  we  sat  down  to  supper  together  ;  'twas 
a  supper  I  should  have  had  no  heart  to  eat 
alone. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  such  a 
splendid  time  in  her  life  as  she  did  then. 
I  heard  her  tell  all  about  it  afterwards," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Todd,  compassionately. 
"  There,  now  I  hear  all  this  it  seems  just 
as  if  the  Queen  might  have  known 
and  couldn't  come  herself,  so  she  sent 
that  poor  old  creatur'  that  was  always  in 
need  I" 

Mrs.  Martin  looked  timidly  at  Mrs.  Todd 
and  then  at  me.  "  'Twas  childish  o'  me 
to  go  an'  get  supper,"  she  confessed. 

"  I  guess  you  wa'n't  the  first  one  to  do 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Todd.  "  No,  I  guess  you 
wa'n't  the  first  one  who's  got  supper  that 
way,  Abby,"  and  then  for  a  moment  she 
could  say  no  more. 

Mrs.  Todd  and  Mrs.  Martin  had  moved 
their  chairs  a  little  so  that  they  faced  each 
other,  and  I,  at  one  side,  could  see  them 
both. 

"  No,  you  never  told  me  o'  that  before, 
Abby,"  said  Mrs.  Todd,  gently.  "  Don't  it 
show  that  for  folks  that  have  any  fancy  in 
'em,  such  beautiful  dreams  is  the  real  part 
o'  life  ?  But  to  most  folks  the  common 
things  that  happens  outside  'em  is  all  in 
all." 

Mrs.  Martin  did  not  appear  to  under- 
stand at  first,  strange  to  say,  when  the 
secret  of  her  heart  was  put  into  words ; 
then  a  glow  of  pleasure  and  comprehension 
shone  upon  her  face.  "Why,  I  believe 
you're  right,  Almira  I"  she  said,  and  turned 
to  me. 
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"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  look  at  my  pic- 
tures of  the  Queen  ?*'  she  asked,  and  we 
rose  and  went  into  the  best  room. 

The  midday  visit  seemed  very  short; 
September  hours  are  brief  to  match  the 
shortening  days.  The  great  subject  was 
dismissed  for  a  while  after  our  visit  to  the 
Queen's  pictures,  and  my  companions 
spoke  much  of  lesser  persons  until  we 
drank  the  cup  of  tea  which  Mrs.  Todd  had 
foreseen.  I  happily  remembered  that  the 
Queen  herself  is  said  to  like  a  proper  cup 
of  tea,  and  this  at  once  seemed  to  make  her 
Majesty  kindly  join  so  remote  and  rever- 
ent a  company.  Mrs.  Martin's  thin  cheeks 
took  on  a  pretty  color  like  a  girl's.  "Some- 
how I  always  have  thought  of  her  when  I 
made  it  extra  good,"  she  said.  "  I've  got 
a  real  china  cup  that  belonged  to  my 
grandmother,  and  I  believe  I  shall  call  it 
hers  now." 


"Why  don't  you?"  responded  Mrs. 
Todd  warmly,  with  a  delightful  smile. 

Later  they  spoke  of  a  promised  visit 
which  was  to  be  made  in  the  Indian  sum- 
mer to  the  Landing  and  Green  Island,  but 
I  observed  that  Mrs.  Todd  presented  the 
little  parcel  of  dried  herbs,  with  full  direc- 
tions, for  a  cure-all  in  the  spring,  as  if 
there  were  no  real  chance  of  their  meeting 
again  first.  As  we  looked  back  from  the 
turn  of  the  road  the  Queen's  Twin  was 
still  standing  on  the  doorstep  watching  us 
away,  and  Mrs.  Todd  stopped,  and  stood 
still  for  a  moment  before  she  waved  her 
hand  again. 

"  There's  one  thing  certain,  dear,"  she 
said  to  me  with  great  discernment ;  "  it 
ain't  as  if  we  left  her  all  alone  1" 

Then  we  set  out  upon  our  long  way  home 
over  the  hill,  where  we  lingered  in  the 
afternoon  simshine,  and  through  the  dark 
woods  across  the  heron  swamp. 
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THE  first  impression  obtained  from 
this  remarkable  book  is  of  the 
immense  research  and  knowledge 
which  the  author  brings  to  bear  upon  his 
subject ;  the  second,  the  philosophic  sym- 
pathy, the  wisely  witty  and  delectable  play 
of  treatment,  the  engaging  fairness  of  his 
all-around  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
slurring  of  fact  or  glossing  over  of  situa- 
tion ;  yet  only  a  supersensitive  reader 
could  take  offense  at  the  lucid  boldness 
with  which  this  record  of  palpitating 
humanity  is  laid  bare. 

The  author  leads  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  proper — the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  and  nearly  all  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries — by  giving  some  search- 
ingly  clear  glimpses  into  the  periods  just 
preceding  it  in  Italy  and  France.  Despite 
the  charm  of  style,  and  a  lambent  humor 
that  lets  itself  play  around  whatever  saving 
grace  it  finds,  it  is  but  a  sorrj'  life  we  see  for 
women,  even  in  the  Latin  countries  where 
their  environment  was  best,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, where  they  first  discovered  their 
own  powers.  Of  his  own  country,  France, 
the  author  says :  "  We  are  slightly  Greek, 

*  The  ]Vom€n  of  the  Renaissance:  A  Study  in  Femi- 
nism. By  Ren^  de  Maulde  la  Clavi^re.  Translated  by 
<^.  Hr  Ely.   G,  p,  Pwtnam's  Sons,  New  Vprk, 


half  Latin  or  Ligurian,  very  Gallic  or  very 
German,  and  in  the  west,  the  country  of 
an  intellectual  gulf-stream,  we  are  dream- 
ers— the  Celts  of  M.  Legouve's  enthusi- 
asm. All  of  us,  whatever  our  stock,  pro- 
fessed in  the  Middle  Ages  to  adore  women ; 
the  author  of  an  old  Fabliau  makes  the 
Virgin  ask  of  one  of  our  gallant  knights 
the  subtle  question,  *  Is  thy  lady  fairer 
than  I  ?'  But  in  practice — in  other  words, 
in  private  life — we  treated  women  like 
animals,  with  the  whip." 

It  was  during  France's  convalescence 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  Italy  be- 
came transformed.  "  A  great  revolution, 
moral,  religious,  scientific,  but,  above  all, 
aesthetic,  had-brought  once  more  upon  the 
arena  the  eternal,  protagonists,  the  Roman 
spiritualists,  and  the  friends  of  force,  that 
is,  of  imperial  Germany.  Men  are  in 
general  inclined  to  force;  their  idea  of 
happiness  consists  in  imposing  their  will 
upon  others,  no  matter  how  brutally,  or  at 
least  donning  a  uniform — they  are  bom 
fighters  or  jockeys.  Women,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  only  hope  to  exert  direct  and 
effective  action  by  the  spiritualizing  of 
society." 

With  subtle  insight  he  probes  the  nature 
qi  wpman,  showing  its  strength  and  weak- 
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ness;  assuring  her  that  she  need  never 
hope  for  individual  growth  by  "  handing 
herself  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men, 
whether  husbands,  lovers,  doctors,  or 
hydrotherapists — not  by  aping  the  man- 
ners of  men  do  women  acquire  liberty. 
They  are  taken  at  their  own  valuation, 
provided  they  accentuate  their  own  purely 
feminine  qualities."  And  this  he  eluci- 
dates throughout  the  whole  story  of  the 
women  of  the  Renaissance.  "Many, 
instructed,  stout-hearted,  nobly  generous," 
he  continues,  "while  men  wasted  their 
activities  abroad,  consistently  embodied 
at  home  that  superb  saying  of  Christ, 
*Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled" — the 
only  prescription  yet  discovered  for  the 
cure  of  neurasthenia." 

But  he  is  far  from  making  these  women 
all  angelic ;  caustic,  tender,  ironical,  play- 
ful, by  turns,  he  handles  them  with  justice 
— not  omitting  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  Leading  through  the  dim, 
labyrinthine  ways  of  mediaeval  domestic 
life,  interpreting  the  mental  growth  of 
women  by  what  he  finds  there,  his  tread 
is  steady,  his  touch  sure. 

Prior  to  the  Renaissance,  although 
fifteen  was  the  ideal  age  sung  by  poets, 
twelve  was  the  approved  age  for  girls  to 
marry.  Men  of  rank  often  took  a  child  of 
ten  for  wife,  it  being  within  their  rights 
when  betrothed  to  her  from  infancy.  The 
child,  trained  for  this,  played  her  part 
with  becoming  decorum.  This  custom 
rested  upon  high  utilitarian,  if  not  moral, 
grounds ;  making  the  wife  a  product  wholly 
of  the  husband's  molding — his  echo,  his 
shadow.  The  unspeakable  brutality  of 
customs  attending  these  nuptials  is  plainly 
indicated.  The  author  also  takes  pains 
to  show  that  love  within  marriage  was  a 
thing  as  unknown  to  early  Christian 
society  as  it  was  to  the  society  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome.  A  man  in  love  with 
his  wife  would  be  a  disgraceful  spectacle. 
All  the  lampoons  and  ballads  of  his  day 
were  leveled  at  him.  Marriage  was  a 
stern  social  duty ;  love  a  matter  quite  out- 
side that.  Reading  between  the  lines,  it 
is  easily  seen  why  women  of  early  times 
were  so  prone  to  discover  a  vocation  for 
the  religious  life,  and  even  received  calls 
from  Heaven  to  enter  a  cloister  after 
marriage. 

The  only  protest  against  child-marriage, 
it  se^ms,  came  from  doctors,  and  this  on 


purely  physical  grounds — a  warning  against 
imperiling  the  health  of  the  race.  In 
high  life  a  son  could  hold  no  daily  inter- 
course with  his  mother  after  his  seventh 
year,  for  fear  of  becoming  effeminate.  The 
system  of  fosterage  took  from  the  mother 
even  her  baby  girl,  though  after  she  was 
nursed  the  child  was  given  to  her  mother 
to  be  trained  for  marriage.  Fortunately, 
custom  permitted  these  women  full  power 
to  represent  their  husbands,  and  as  the 
latter  were  half  their  time  absent  on  war 
or  other  mission,  the  women  came  thus  to 
develop  much  executive  ability. 

Oddly  enough,  the  author  is  able  to 
show  that  the  women,  as  a  rule,  became 
content  with  their  lot  If  a  sore-hearted 
young  wife  ran  home  to  her  mother,  she 
was  promptly  brought  back  to  her  hus- 
band by  father,  brother,  or  cousin.  "  The 
freemasonry  between  men  on  this  point 
was  perfect"  A  detached  woman  had 
no  existence  outside  a  convent  Even 
the  lot  of  a  widow  was  made  intolerable. 
Suttee  in  India,  the  author  hints,  was  a 
refinement  on  it;  yet,  for  all  that,  the 
complaints  and  raillery  against  marriage 
came  from  the  men — the  women  had  no 
means  of  making  themselves  heard. 

When  the  child  of  some  fair  slave, 
bought  by  her  husband  in  the  market  at 
Venice,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlo  de  Medici, 
son  of  the  grave  and  aesthetic  Cosimo — 
was  brought  to  a  high-bom  dame  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  her  own,  she  under- 
stood her  duty.  "  It  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  a  wife,"  says  M.  de  Maulde,  "  to 
desert  her  home  for  a  grievance  like  this. 
To  do  so  would  have  made  her  a  general 
laughing-stock.  She  might  feel  keen  in- 
ward suffering,  perhaps  her  heart  would 
close  a  little  more  towards  earth  and  open 
out  towards  Heaven.  ...  It  would  teach 
her  to  show  a  firm  front  to  the  world,  to 
live  among  her  ideals,  to  form  a  low  esti- 
mate of  men." 

And  thus  by  many  paths  does  the 
author  lead  us  on  to  see  how  the  great 
ladies  of  Italy,  and  later  elsewhere, 
worked  out  their  own  mental  and  spiritual 
emancipation  by  creating  a  life  of  their 
own,  independent  of  material  environ- 
ment; how  they  mingled  the  cult  of 
Plato  with  the  ciilt  of  Christ,  and  sought, 
and  for  a  time  maintained,  a  Utopia  on 
earth.  But  the  scope  of  a  book  like  this 
can  hardly  be  indicated  in  a  noticei  and 
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rarely  does  so  readable  a  book  on  a  seri- 
ous subject  appear. 

The  propulsion  of  the  feminine  genius 
was  immense.  It  seemed  to  rise  with  the 
dreams  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Columbus ; 
it  reached  full  flower  with  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael ;  and  it  suffered  total  eclipse 
during  the  reign  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

"Between  1483  and  1515,"  says  the 
author,  "  a  strange  generation  was  rising. 
Luther,  Calvin,  St.  Ignatius,  Rabelais,  St 
Theresa,  were  born  pell-mell ;  and  yet, 
thanks  to  this  philosophy,  every  one  wore 
the  livery  of  happiness,  and  dagger  and 
poison  hid  themselves  in  the  shade.  Never 
were  agitating  problems  more  cheerfully 
discussed.  .  .  .  Yes,  women  knew  the 
real  value  of  the  visionary  and  the  imma- 
terial, the  value  of  the  riches  of  the  soul." 

And  yet  we  easily  perceive  that  these 
women  of  Italy  were  not  what  we  to-day 
would  call  intellectual — they  were  less  so 
than  some  of  the  women  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France.  Theirs  wais  less  the 
gift  to  think  than  the  gift  to  idealize,  to 
sympathize,  to  create  joy ;  to  revel  in  a 
wealth  of  temperament  let  loose  after  long 
repression.  Spiritual  exaltation  was  their 
goal,  sensibility  their  keynote.  By  this 
they  rose,  reigned,  and  fell.  They  suf- 
fered, too,  from  the  defect  common  to 
women — timidity.  All  of  them,  from  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  Margaret  of  France,  and 
Louise  of  Savoy,  down  to  hosts  of  less 
famous  lights,  were  set  above  the  ken  of 
the  great  forces  at  work  in  the  vast  and 
common  world  beyond  their  pale. 

These  women-  easily  conquered  their 
own  territory.  They  amazed  the  men  of 
their  world.  The  great  artists  glorified 
them ;  the  great  prelates  of  the  Church 
were  with  them  in  their  movement  for  up- 
lifting humanity.  Men  of  fashion  and  the 
world  were  drawn  in,  too;  but  anon  these, 
together  with  the  poets,  began  to  deify 
the  famous  courtesans — many  of  whom 
were  the  most  brilliant  women  of  the  age — 
and  set  them  on  a  pinnacle  alongside  the 
great  ladies.  Gradually  platonism,  the 
worship  of  art  and  beauty,  the  religion  of 
holy  love,  became  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. The  author  shows  that  these 
women  looked  up  to  the  men  about  them, 
fancying  them  towers  of  strength  where 
men  themselves  know  they  are  weakest. 

On  one  point  all  were  agreed — namely, 
disr^ard    for    the   monks   and   inferior 


clergy — ^the  ubiquitous,  aggressive,  low- 
bom  servants  of  the  Church.  The  court 
wits  were  never  done  mocking,  lampoon- 
ing them ;  and,  with  all  their  dabbling  in 
astrology,  they  failed  to  read  in  the  stars 
that  the  monks  were  destined  to  arise  and 
crush  theml  The  heavy,  beer-drinking 
monks  from  the  north  were  especially 
condemned.  Germany  was  almost  terra 
incognita  to  Rome.  Its  women  were  too 
benighted  to  be  heard  from.  Even  the 
language  sent  from  the  Rhine  was  misread 
at  the  Roman  court;  the  center  failed  to 
see  how  its  comedy  had  become  tragic  in 
the  provinces. 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  de 
Maulde,  these  women  knew  that  a  religious 
revolution  was  in  the  air,  but  neither  they 
nor  the  liberal-minded  prelates  about 
them  measured  its  force.  They  had  long 
desired  reforms,  and  they  had  enjoyed 
the  opinions  of  the  great  men  of  their 
day,  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon  included. 
Luther  was  not  of  their  world.  Calvin 
they  heard  of,  after  he  had  roused  in  some 
of  the  French  priests  their  ancient  jeal- 
ousy of  the  powers  of  the  Roman  court 
In  the  end  Vittoria  Colonna  herself  sought 
an  interview  with  Calvin  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  but  this  she  never  obtained. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  information 
concerning  things  not  easily  accessible 
and  therefore  not  commonly  understood. 
There  was  no  spontaneous  woman  move- 
ment in  France ;  the  women  there  were 
too  bound  to  the  masculine  yoke  and 
to  narrow,  formal  religious  observances. 
The  royal  ladies  took  up  the  role  in  emu- 
lation of  those  of  Italy.  It  was  then  virile 
Spain  that  produced  the  women  of  real 
intellect  and  learning.  Donna  Maria 
Pacheco  de  Mendoza ;  Isabel  of  Cordova ; 
Catherine  Ribera,  bard  of  love  and  faith ; 
Beatrice  of  Galena,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca;  Isabella  Rosera, 
who  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo, 
and  who  went  to  Rome  to  convert  the 
Jews,  and  incidentally  to  comment  on  the 
famous  Irishman,  Scotus  Erigena,  before 
a  lot  of  dumfounded  Cardinals;  and, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  Loysa  Sygea,  of 
Portugal,  a  "father  of  the  Church,"  who 
at  twenty-two  favored  Pope  Paul  III.  with 
her  advice  in  five  little-understood  lan- 
guages. To  this  the  Pope  replied  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  excused 
himself  in  r^;ard  to  Arabic  and  Chaldean* 
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There,  too,  was  that  woman  of  high  gifts 
and  over-opulent  nature,  whose  mystic 
power  keeps  her  an  enigma  to  this  day, 
St.  Theresa.  Yet,  with  all  this  talent,  these 
women  failed  of  the  power  wielded  by  the 
more  feminine  women  of  Italy. 

M.  de  Maulde  shows  that  learning  was 
not  so  very  rare ;  even  in  humble  life 
there  were  girls  wjio  could  both  read  and 
speak  Latin,  and  in  high  life  women  vied 
with  the  prelates  in  knowledge  of  the 
Bible — it  was  a  marvelous  age  ! 

The  learning  of  exceptional  women  in 
England,  of  whom  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  examples,  is  shown 
to  be  due  to  Spanish  influence,  set  in 
motion  by  Viv^s,  one  of  the  world  famous 
teachers,  tutor  at  the  court  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  and  with  whose  daughter,  Cath- 
arine of  Aragon,  he  came  to  England. 
It  was  Erasmus  who  said  he  created 
**  Topsyturveydom,"  by  making  English 
women  more  learned  than  the  sea-roving 
men. 

M.  de  Maulde,  at  heart  a  liberal,  insists 
that  it  was  at  Rome  that  liberal  ideas  had 
birth.  With  the  large-viewed  reformers 
of  the  period  he  is  in  touch.  With  Luther 
and  Calvin  it  is  quite  evident  he  has  no 
temperamental  kinship.  "  Luther,"  he 
says,  "  invented  nothing.  All  he  said, 
and  more,  had  been  said  at  Rome  fifty 
years  before  him.  He  caught  certain 
floating  ideas  and  fixed  those  that  had 
passed  into  current  morality.  This  was 
to  attack  dilettanteism.  The  gentle  femi- 
nine and  Latinist  prelates,  with  their  toler- 
ance and  openness  of  mind  and  intellectual 
freedom — Sadoleto,  the  friend  of  Melanch- 
thon,  Contarini,  Pole,  Flaminio,  Vergerio — 
all  deplored  the  degradation  of  their  handi- 
work. They  felt  as  a  Raphael  painter 
would  feel  if  he  found  his  dreams  copied 
in  a  picture  by  Espinal.  At  bottom  they 
considered  Zvvingle  and  Melanchthon  two 
of  themselves,  and  they  did  not  despair  of 
achieving  the  triumph  of  freedom  by  free- 
dom itself.  Such,  as  we  know,  was  the 
policy  of  Pole  at  Ratisbon  and  of  Ver- 
gerio at  Worms ;  but,  despite  the  support 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Margaret  of  France, 
and  the  whole  band  of  enthusiastic  and 
ardent  women,  they  did  not  succeed ;  they 
were  caught  between  two  fires.  .  .  . 


"  Catholicism,  roused  to  action,  hence- 
forth asked  for  nothing  except  to  condemn. 
It  was  a  sudden  drop  from  the  ideal  back 
to  earth,  a  dreadful  battle  of  personalities, 
a  life-and-death  struggle,  with  mythical  or 
literal  methods  of  exegesis  for  weapons. 
Erasmus  was  already  writing:  *  These 
interpreters  of  the  language  of  heaven  go 
off  like  gunpowder,  they  frown  most  terri- 
bly. What  is  Hiitten  to  me?  Shall  I 
prefer  the  authority  of  Luther  to  that  of 
the  Pope  ?  If  we  had  not  received  a  Pope, 
we  would  have  had  to  invent  one.'  *  They 
scream,  and  scufile,  and  insult  one  another,' 
sneers  Des  P^riers,  who  no  longer  believed 
even  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  '  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,'  concludes  Agrippa; 
*  blessed  are  illiterate  people,  like  the 
apostles ;  blessed  is  an  ass  1* " 

Samples  of  the  author's  genial  humor 
might  be  cited  indefinitely.  His  mind, 
open  and  eclectic,  searches  every  cranny, 
and  nothing  appears  to  escape  him.  Yet 
it  is  all  the  while  obvious  that  he  would 
not  if  he  could  part  with  one  of  his  Latin 
predilections.  He  sees  that  the  glory  of 
feminism  could  not  have  lasted ;  he  adiinits 
that  a  reformation  was  inevitable ;  but  he 
regrets  that  it  did  not  come  from  within, 
and  he  enjoys  his  quiet  fling  at  the  "  fog, 
beer,  and  brjtality  "  of  some  of  its  project- 
ors, and  he  pithily  asks,  "  What  now  is 
left  of  Calvinism  ?" 

He  treats  this  whole  period  as  a  war 
between  masculine  and  feminine — the 
virile  and  the  supple — and  he  shows  us 
the  latter  trampled  on,  royal  women 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  husbands. 
And  then  he  points  to  feminism  and  aes- 
theticism  resurrected,  and  again  the  most 
invincible  of  social  forces  and  the  support 
of  religion  itself — while  even  material 
science  seems  to  be  verifying  some  of  the 
oldest  of  feminine  intuitions.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  escape  certain  likenesses 
between  the  age  he  lays  bare  and  that 
through  which  we  are  now  passing,  and 
this  forms  not  the  least  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  work.  He  does  not  dog- 
matize, he  interprets ;  he  does  not  argue, 
he  enlightens ;  and  he  closes  leaving  the 
reader  to  his  own  impressions  ;  only  seem- 
ing to  invite  him  to  watch  for  future 
developments. 
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Bird  Book  (The).  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eck- 
stonn.  Illustrated.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7%  in.  276  pages.  60c. 
It  is  a  notable  excellence  of  this  book  that  it 
deals,  not  only  with  the  classification  and  in- 
dividual characteristics  of  birds,  but  also  very 
largely  with  environment  and  habits.  Such 
subjects  as  **  Protection  through  Color," 
**  Safety  and  its  Relation  to  Color '*  "  Migra- 
tion and  Distribution,"  are  treated  in  a  read- 
able and  informative  manner. 

Canada  under  British  Rule,  1760-1900.  By 
Sir  John  C.  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G..  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
With  Eight  Maps.  (Cambridge  Historical  Series.) 
The  MacmiUan  Co..  New  York.  5x7%  in.  352 
pages.  $1.50. 
Dr.  Prothero,  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  His- 
torical Series,  tells  us  that  its  aim  is  to  sketch 
the  history  of  modern  Europe,  together  with 
that  of  die  chief  European  colonies  and  con- 
quests, from  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  colony  of  Canada,  however,  the  history 
from  the  English  conquest,  at  least,  necessarily 
begins  at  a  later  date,  and  this  particular  his- 
tory is  what  Sir  John  Bourinot  essays  to  nar- 
rate. Like  the  author's  excellent  "Story  of 
Canada^"  this  volume  will  aid,  not  only  stu- 
dents ot  past  history,  but  all  those  who  would 
understand  existing  political  conditions.  For 
those  who  would  pursue  the  subject  further  by 
means  of  more  detailed  works,  or  by  means  of  * 
original  sources,  an  ample  bibliography  is 
appended  to  the  text.  In  this,  as  in  other  vol- 
umes of  the  series,  we  are  glad  to  note  the 
careful  attention  paid  to  political  geography. 

China  and  the  Boxers.  By  the  Rev.  Z.  Charles 
Beals.  Illustrated.  M.  E.  Munson,  New  York. 
5x7Hin.  158  pages.  60c. 
This  seems  like  a  hastily  prepared  description 
of  present  conditions  in  China.  1 1  is  a  ^aphic 
description,  however,  and  has  been  written  at 
first  hand  and  largely  from  actual  experience ; 
the  writer  is  the  pastor  of  Grace  Church  at 
Wuhu,  on  the  Yangtse  River ;  he  is  also  the 
editor  of  the  "  China  Messenger."  He  believes 
that  the  insurrection  was  planned  by  the  heads 
of  the  Imperial  Government  at  Peking. 

Christie,  the  King's  Servant.  By  Mrs  O.  F. 
Walton.  Illustrated.  The  Bible  Institute  Colpor- 
tage  Association,  Chicago.  4^X7  in.  121  pages. 
15c. 

Earth,  Sky,  and  Air  in  Song.  Book  I.  By 
W.  H.  Neidlinger.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Bobbett. 
7%x9in.  127  pages.  70c. 
In  spite  of  its  rather  cumbrous  tide,  this  litde 
volume  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
various  collections  of  children's  songs  which 
have  been  produced  in  this  country  in  large 
numbers  during  the  last  tea  or  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Neidlinger  has  had  experience  and  suc- 
cess before  in  writing  music  of  a  simple  and 
yet  of  an  artistic  quality  for  children,  and  has 
again  succeeded.    We  take  the  occasion  to 


say,  what  we  have  said  more  than  once  before, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  collection  of 
songs  for  chilciren,  musically  speakine,  which 
has  ever  been  published  is  the  volume  of 
Mother  Goose  melodies  composed  by  J.  W. 
Elliott  the  well-known  English  organist  and 
choirmaster. 

Eastover  Court  House.  By  Henry  Burnham 
Boone  and  Kenneth  Brown.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    *1.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  twelve  American 
novels  which  Harper  &  Brothers  propose  to 
publish  during  the  current  year.  They  are 
to  be  written  by  American  writers  and  to  deal 
with  different  aspects  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can life.  This  story  deals  with  what  remains 
of  plantation  life  in  Virginia ;  with  men  and 
women  who  have  inherited  the  ideals,  the 
spirit,  and  the  manners  of  the  old  regime.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  attractiveness 
from  many  points  of  view ;  but  it  is  a  story 
exceptional  among  Southern  stories  because  it 
touches  incidentallv  on  love  for  a  married 
woman.  The  stanciard  of  social  purity  in  the 
South  has  been  so  conspicuously  high  that 
such  a  plot  must  be  regarded  as  very  excep- 
tional ;  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  initial 
volume  in  this  series  should  turn  upon  such  a 
motive.  The  out-of-door  life,  the  types  of  Old 
Virginia  and  of  rustic  character,  are  very 
vividly  drawn,  and  the  story  has  a  great  deal 
of  vitality.  It  has  some  of  the  elements  which 
have  given  "  David  Harum"  popularity,  for  it 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  horses,  ana  about 
the  men  who  deal  in  them  and  raise  them. 

Evolution  Theory  (The):  A  Historical  and 
Scientific  Examination  of  the  Claims  of  Bvolu- 
tionistt,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  '*  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Christianity.**  By  Francis  M.  Bniner. 
The  Kenyon  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Des 


Factory  People  and  Their  Employers.  By 
Edwin  L.  Snuey,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Lentilhon  « 
Co.,  New  York.    4V»x7  in.    224  pages. 

French  Monarchy  (The),  1483-1789.  By  A.  J. 
Grant,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.     (Cambridge  Historical  Series.)     5x7%  in. 

After  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  in  the  smaller 
histories  of  France  by  Lavisse  or  Duruy,  or 
in  the  larger  general  works  by  Kitchin,  Martin, 
or  Michelet,  these  volumes  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  one's  knowledge  of  a  special  period 
in  the  history  of  France — namely,  from  the 
death  of  Louis  XI.  to  the  end  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  which  he  had  reaffirmed.  As  the 
author  remarks,  the  study  of  foreign  history 
has  one  great  advantage.  While  it  enforces 
the  solidarity  of  nations,  it  allows  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  civilization,  without  those 
distortions  and  exaggerations  produced  by 
national  egotism.  Some  readers  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  conclusions  reached  in  these 
admirable  volumes.    Their  author  shows  that, 
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despite  its  dismal  corruption,  the  monarchy  in 
the  eighteenth  century  neverUieless  rendered 
signal  services  to  France,  actually  anticipating 
in  some  instances  the  good  offices  of  the  Rev- 
olution itself.  Mr.  Grant  claims  that,  at  its 
best,  the  monarchy  maintained  order,  protected 
the  commons  against  the  nobles,  and  promoted 
national  unity.  In  this  he  follows  tne  astute 
lead  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who  declared 
that  the  French  Revolution  did  not  cause  a 
complete  breach  with  the  past.  Mr.  Grant 
believes,  however,  that  under  the  Louises 
corruption  had  become  hopeless. 

Friars  and  Filipinos:  An  Abridged  Transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Jos^  RUal't  Tagalog  Novel  **  Noli 
Me  Tangere.**    By  Frank  Ernest  Gannett    The 
St.  James  Press,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    276  pages. 
This  is   another    translation  of  Dr.  Rizal^s 
famous  novel  of  Filipino  life — **  Noli  Me  Tan- 
gere."   We   have  already  referred   at  some 
length  to  a  previous  translation.    Like  that, 
the  present  version  abridges  the  story  consid- 
erably.   Dr.  Rizal's  book  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  who  wish  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
Fih'pino  character  and  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  islands.    This  translation  seems  to  be 
made  with  skill  and  discrimination. 

Girls'  Christian  Names :  Their  History,  Mean- 
ing, and  Association.  By  Helena  Swan.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  3%x6  in.  516  pages. 
11.50. 

This  book  is  a  model  of  size,  paper,  and  print. 
Its  five  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  explain- 
ing the  history,  meaning,  and  association  of 
an  astounding  number  of  feminine  names. 
The  volume  is  worthy  to  stand  alongside  Miss 
Yonge's  "  History  of  Christian  Names,"  or 
Dr.  Michaelis*s  "  Worterbuch  der  gebrauch- 
lichsten  Taufnamen  ** — indeed,  the  new  work 
is  far  more  interesting  than  those,  combining  • 
as  it  does  their  excellences  with  such  pleasant 
and  profitable  lore  as  that  found  in  Friend^s 
"  Flowers,"  Mrs.  Jameson's  and  Dr.  Butier's 
books  on  the  Saints,  and  Baring-Gould's 
"  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Hans  Memlinc.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
Illustrated.  (The  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture.)  Thfe  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  110  pages.  $US, 
One  drawback  to  this  volume  is  its  author's 
self-complacent  insistence  on  the  blunders  of 
others  and  on  his  own  successes  in  res^pring 
a  great  painter  to  his  true  place  in  the  history 
of  art.  After  the  Van  Eycks,  Hans  Memling 
(or  Memlinc)  was  certainly  the  most  distin- 
guished master  of  the  early  Netherlandish 
school.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  his  latest 
biographer's  emphasis  on  Memling's  unaffec- 
tation,  his  independent  realism  and  his  genu- 
ine piety,  qualities  vivid  in  all  his  works,  and 
evident  even  to  the  casual  sightseer  of  to-day. 
They  bring  him.  despite  a  thousand  archa- 
isms, from  his  far  o£t  fifteenth-century  time 
close  to  our  own  twentieth-century  ideas  and 
ideals. 

How  the  Garden  Grew.     By  Maud  Mary  on. 

Illustrated.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

514x8  in.    255  pages.    $1.50. 
"  Elizabeth  "  in  her  famous  book  about  her 
German  garden  talked  more  about  people  than 
about  plants,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  her 
(countless  readers  |  the  a^thpr  p|  this  book 


keeps  the  garden  in  the  foreground,  although 
there  is  also  cheerful  and  sometimes  milcDy 
sentimental  talk  about  folks.  Experiments  in 
an  English  ^den  and  a  happy  year  occupied 
therein  provide  the  subject-matter. 

Letters  of  Love  and  Labor.  By  Samuel  M. 
Jones.  The  Franklin  Printing  and  Engineering  Co, 
Toledo,  Ohio.    «%x5  in.    liTpages.    SOc. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  fine-spu-ited  let- 
ters written  by  Mayor  Tones  to  his  employees 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year.  They 
deal  with  social  and  business  relations,  and 
not  with  politics,  if  we  except  a  sin^e  letter 
written  after  the  election.  Even  this  letter, 
like  all  the  rest,  shows  how  completely 
Mayor  Jones  carries  out  TolstoTs  advice  to 
reformers  **to  be  true,  to  be  loving,  to  be 
simple."  Mayor  Jones's  faith  in  the  people, 
and  in  **  all  the  people^"  carries  with  it,  as  it 
should,  faith  in  the  public  spirit  of  those  who 
ui>h6ld  public  policies  which  he  believes  to  be 
criminal.  Because  of  this  charity  he  b  able  to 
influence  many  who  differ  widely  from  him  in 
political  and  economic  creed. 

Oresteia  of  ^schylus  (The).  By  George  C. 
Warr,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  K  Co. 
New  York.    5x7^  in.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  new  series  to  be 
called  The  Athenaeum  Dramas,  and  to  present 
verse  translations  from  the  Greek  dramatic 
poets,  with  commentaries  and  explanatory 
essays  for  English  readers.  In  this  volume 
there  are  intrDOuctory  essays  on  the  writers 
of  Greek  ti*agedy  and  Orestean  trilogy, 
translations  in  verse  and  prose  of  "  Agamem- 
non," "  Eumenides,"  **  Choephori,"  with  iDus- 
trations,  a  series  of  metrical  verses,  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  plays.  The  adaptation  of 
the  series  for  English  readers  who  are  anxious 
to  know  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  tragedv 
and  who  cannot  secure  that  knowledge  by  read- 
ing the  originals  will  be  apparent  from  this 
description  of  the  initial  volume  in  the  series. 
Other  volumes  are  to  deal  with  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes. 

Photo- Miniature  (The)  :  Gum-Bichromate 
Printing.  By  F.  A.  Waugh.  Tennant  &  Ward, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.    5x8  in.    25c 

This  monograph  will  especially  appeal  to  the 
amateur  photographer  of  the  higher  grade, 
who  has  artistic  skill  as  well  as  feeling.  The 
gum  process  is  one,  indeed,  that  seems  re- 
served for  the  amateur  alone,  as  it  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  commercial  uses.  Several 
beautiful  reproductions,  in  color,  of  the  prints 
made  by  this  process  are  included  in  this  num- 
ber. The  text  embodies  a  brightly  written 
and  lucid  explanation  of  the  art 

Quaker  Scout  (A).  By  N.  P.  Runyan.  The 
Abbey  Press,  New  York.  5x8  in.  277  pages.  $125, 
A  love  story  of  the  Civil  War  with  not  a  litde 
genuine  humanity  in  it,  and  of  considerable 
interest  as  a  story,  although  in  places  crude 
in  literary  execution. 

Romance  of  the  Earth  (The.)  By  A.  W.  Bick- 
erton.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x 71/4  in.  181  pages.  80c. 
In  a  larger  way,  and  for  an  immensely  larger 
field,  this  little  book  carries  out  the  idea  of 
Charles    Kingsley's     **Town    Geology."    It 
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brings  out  the  fascination  and  romance  of  the 
tremendous  forces  of  geology,  and  the  strange 
but  equally  fascinating  steps  in  the  processes 
of  plant  and  animal  evolution.  The  book  is 
maae  still  more  popular  by  the  insertion  of 
many  simple  and  clear  diagrams  and  pictures. 

Story  of  Burnt  Njal  (The) :  From  the  Icelandic 
of  the  Njals  Saga.    Bv  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent, 
D.C.L.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 
133  pages.    $1.50. 
A  new   edition,  with   a  prefatory  note  and 
introduction,  abridged  from  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1861.    The  story  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting   and   characteristic    in    the 
literature    of    the  North;    and    Sir    George 
Dasent's  rendering  of  it  has  made  it  a  kind  of 
classic  in  English. 

Teachers'  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Mauhew.    By  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D. 
Illustrated.    Oxford   University    Press    (American 
Branch),  New  York.    6x8*4  in.    380  pages.    $US. 
This  work  has  not  only  the  teacher's  needs  in 
view,  but  also  those  of  the  average  Bible  reader. 
It  is  a  commentarjr  for  the  people,  and  its 
author's  long  experience  in  editing  notes  on 
the  International  Lessons  has  enabled  him  to 
make  an  excellent  book — the  forerunner,  we 
judge,  of  a  series.    It  is  rich  in  illustrative  as 
well    as    homiletic    material    from   manifold 
sources,  and  furnished  with  maps,  charts,  etc. 
On  points  of  recent  criticism,  as   whether 


Matthew  wrote  the  Greek  Gospel  which  goes 
by  his  name,  whether  there  are  interpolations, 
as  of  the  Trintarian  formula  inxxviii.,  19,  etc., 
it  is  silent.  Its  conservatism  appears  also  in 
retaining  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  advent  of 
Christ  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world, 
while  it  recognizes  also  his  spiritual  advent  as 
progressively  manifest  in  history. 

Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Second- 
ary School  (The).  By  Charles  E.  Bennett,  A.B.. 
and  George  P.  Bristol,  A.M.  (American  Teachers' 
Series.)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5V4X8 
in.    13b  pagts.    $1.^0. 

This  is  a  rich  and  stimulating  book.  Its  criti- 
cisms of  faulty  methods  and  its  suggestions  of 
better  ones,  its  practical  directions  for  sound 
teaching  in  every  stage  of  a  classical  course, 
not  only  in  the  languages  themselves,  but  in 
the  connected  studies  of  geography  and  his- 
tory, mythology  and  art,  cannot  fail  to  raise 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  our  secondary 
schools.  The  authors  have  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  there  are  excellences  in  the  old  method 
that  have  been  unwisely  sacrificed  in  efforts 
to  improve  upon  it.  They  set  a  high  standard, 
and  show  how  to  work  up  to  it.  They  go  into 
the  details  of  class  work,  as  if  they  stood  in 
the  teacher's  place  to  give  him  practical  illus- 
tration. '  In  snort,  we  cannot  too  warmly  com- 
mend this  book  to  the  attention  of  those  whom 
it  most  concerns. 
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//  is  seldom  Possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer'' s  name  and  acUlrtss.  Any  book  named  in  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Please  to  give  me  the  generally  accepted  ren- 
dering of  1  Samuel,  chapter  xxvui.    How  does  the 
teaching  of  this  passage  differ  from  modern  Spirit- 
ualism r  C.  I.  A. 
We  think  that  the  majority  of  Bible  readers  and  preach- 
ers regard  the  narrative  as  involving  a  miraculous  return 
of  Samuel  from  the  world  of  departed  souls.    Many  of 
the  more  educated  class,  however,  regard  it  as  involving 
no  more  than  shrewd  trickery  on  the  part  of  the  necro- 
mancer, and  nothing  essentially  different  from  the  per- 
formances of  some  spiritist  mediums  to-day.    For  a  pres- 
entation of  this  view  see  a  pamphlet,  **  What  of  Samuel  ?" 
(T.  Whittaker,  New  York). 


1.  When  were  the  last  changes  made  m  the 
Pravex^Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ? 
2.  What  were  those  changes?  3.  And  how  much 
time  is  required  to  make  the  smallest  change  in  the 
Prayer-Book?  E. 

1.  In  1892.  2.  The  MagniAcat  was  reinstated,  and  the 
last  part  of  the  Benedlctus  was  added.  Some  responsive 
versicles  were  added,  as,  "  O  Lord,  save  the  State  "  and 
"  Merdfully  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  Thee."  Since 
the  new  Prayer-Book  was  issued,  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, formerly  repeated  in  concert,  is  more  commonly 
repeated  by  the  minister,  the  congregation  responding 
**  Amen."  3,  Six  years,  as  proposed  changes  have  to  be 
ratified  by  two  Conventions,  the  Convention  meeting 
every  third  year. 

Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  publications 
containing,  in  condensed  or  tabulated  form,  the  opin- 
ions of  great  men  of  all  times  and  professions  re- 
garding Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion  ? 

W.  S.  W. 
If  we  remember  correctly,  a  little  book  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Boardman,  whose  title  we  cannot  recall,  published,  we 
think,  by  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia, 
contains  what  you  ask  for.  The  same  may  be  found, 
with  a  large  variety  of  opinions  on  other  matters  of  relig- 
ious teaching,  in  Kilboum's  "  Faiths  of  Famous  Men  " 
(Coates,  Philadelphia,  #2). 

**I.  N.  L.'s*'  inquiry  for  the  publishers  of 
Kdstlin's  Life  of  Luther  elicits  from  different  corre- 
spondents, in  addition  to  the  information  we  gave,  the 
statement  that  an  edition  of  it  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  and  another  by  the  Lutheran 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 


Permit  me  to  correct  the  definition  given  to 
the  inquiry  "What  is  the  Yiddish  language?" 
Yiddish  b  a  corrupt  German  in  all  its  detail.  It  has 
very  few  Hebrew  words.  Geographical  location, 
ana  the  official  language  spoken,  contribute  many 
words,  as  well  as  some  modifications,  hence  the  jar- 
gon. It  is,  however,  understood  by  most  Jews  in  the 
old  coimtry,  as  well  as  by  the  recent  immigrants  to 
this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  eight  million 
people  make  daily  use  of  this  Yiddish. 

A.  D.  D. 

The  above  is  a  welcome  ampUficiLtion  of  the  statement 

made  February  2. 

Who  wrote  the  poem : 

"  There  is  a  new,  sweet  face  m  heaven, 
And  it  glows  with  wondrous  light. 
As  the  glories  of  God's  kingdom 
Are  opened  to  its  sight "  r  M.  E.  B. 

"  D.  C.  C." — Your  name  and  address  are  Re- 
quired before  your  inquiries  can  be  answered. 
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Authority  in  Religion* 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  editorials  in  the  number  for 
December  22,  commenting  on  Dr.  Brad- 
ford's "  The  Age  of  Faith,"  and  in  the 
number  for  the  29th  of  December,  in  the 
article  "  The  Nineteenth  Century :  A  Re- 
view, an  Interpretation,  and  a  Forecast," 
I  find  a  suggestion  upon  which  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  more  light 

You  say  in  the  first  article  that  "  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  days  of  authority 
are  gone  or  rapidly  going."  This  declara- 
tion in  other  forms  you  repeat.  You  say 
that  all  affirmations  of  the  Church,  all  its 
dogmas  and  doctrines,  and  all  affirmations 
of  the  Bible,  all  its  tenets  and  teachings, 
the  age  more  and  more  measures  by  their 
conformity  to  what  the  Friends  have  well 
called  the  inner  light.  This  looking  to 
the  inner  light,  this  trust  and  confidence 
and  reliance  upon  it,  we  call  faith. 

You  say  that  Dr.  Bradford's  definition 
of  faith  is  as  you  have  expressed  it, 
namely,  "  willingness  to  act  on  intuitions  ; 
willingness  to  act  on  convictions  of  what 
is  true  and  right,  not  because  they  have 
been  proven,  but  because  the  whole  man 
asserts  that  they  ought  to  be  true  ;"  all  of 
which  is  antithetical,  you  say,  to  acting  on 
authority  external  on  man,  whether  that 
authority  be  found  in  the  decree  of  a 
church  or  the  teaching  of  a  book.  In  the 
second  article  I  have  named  you  arrive 
at  the  like  declaration  in  the  expression, 
"  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  issue  is 
clearly  joined  between  those  who  base 
religion  on  an  external  authority  in 
Church  or  book,  and  those  who  base  it 
upon  the  inward  consciousness  of  God 
inherent  and  essential  in  man's  nature, 
though  both  evoked  by  and  interpreted 
through  the  Church  and  the  book,*^ 

Now,  I  would  ask.  Do  you,  after  all,  by 
this  last  sentence  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Church  and  the  book  to  evoke 
and  interpret  the  inward  consciousness  of 
God  in  man's  nature  ?  If  you  do  not, 
then  will  you  tell  me  how  a  so-called 
Christian  missionary  can  go  to  a  Buddhist 
or  Confucian  and  assume  to  teach  him 
Christianity  ?    The  latter  has  acted  on  his 

>  See  editorial  response  to  this  letter  on  another  page. 
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intuitions.  He  had  in  his  nature  the  in- 
ward consciousness  of  God.  And  then 
how  does  this  faith  of  "  acting  on  one's 
intuitions  "  differ  from  the  way  they  did 
in  Israel  when  "every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  "  (Judges 
xvii.,  6 ;  Deut  xii.,  8)  ?  If  the  Church 
is  not  Christ's  ordered  kingdom  of  which 
he  is  the  King,  to  which  he  gave  authority, 
out  of  his  all-power  in  heaven  and  earth, 
to  teach  disciples  to  observe  the  things  he 
had  commanded,  then  why,  shall  we  think, 
did  Christ  declare  that  he  would  build  him 
a  church  against  which  all  the  powers  of 
evil  should  not  prevail  ?  And  why  should 
the  New  Testament  writers  generally  speak 
of  the  Church  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth  ?  And  then,  if  there  is  no  exter- 
nal authority  at  all  in  religion  (of  course 
I  suppose  you  are  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion),  what  shall  we  do  with  Christ 
himself  ?  Is  it  really  so  that  he  is  not  an 
authority  in  his  religion  ?  If  he  is  such 
authority,  then  surely  he  is  so,  not  apart 
from  his  words  and  life.  But  where  do 
we  get  his  words  and  life  if  not  in  a  book  ? 
If  his  words  were  authority  on  his  lips,  do 
they  not  continue  to  be  so  when  written 
down  in  a  book  ?  Will  you  not  please  make 
it  more  plain  that,  some  way,  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  an  organized  body  in  the  world 
may  be  so  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Christ 
as  to  have  as  much  compelling  authority 
with'  individual  men  as  even  their  own 
individual  intuitions,  and  as  much  more  as 
may  be  involved  in  the  power  to  evoke  and 
interpret  for  the  individual  ?  And  may 
we  not  believe  that,  as  Christ  was  inspired 
to  speak  and  act,  as  his  life  and  speech 
were  authoritative  for  men,  so  also  is  that 
book  inspired  and  authoritative  which  con- 
tains the  record  of  that  life  and  discourse, 
which,  according  to  your  own  words  (p. 
1 023),  solidest  learning  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  believe  "  is  to  any  great  extent 
mythical  "  ?  John  K.  Lewis. 

Dayton,  O. 

Theodore  Stanton 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Allow  me  to  correct  a  mistake  in 
Booker  T.  Washington's  deeply  interest- 
ing Reminiscences  in  the  last  number 
of   The  Outlook.      In   speaking   of    my 
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son  Theodore  Stanton's  attentions  to  him 
in  Paris,  he  calls  him  "  Edwin/*  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  General  Grant's 
Cabinet — a  cousin  of  my  husband,  Henry 
B.  Stanton.  Theodore,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  is  a  much  younger 
man.  My  son  was  named  after  Theodore 
Dwight  Weld,  one  of  the  eloquent  pioneers 
in  the  anti-slavery  struggle;  he  married 
Angelina  Grimke,  who  emancipated  her 
slaves  in  South  Carolina  and  came  North 
and  joined  the  abolition  movement.  She 
was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  drew  large 
crowds  to  her  lectures.  My  son  is  very 
proud  of  his  name,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  see  it  in  The  Outlook,  as  well  as  in 
Booker  T.  Washington's  Reminiscences. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Oleomargarine  Again 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Since  the  publication  of  an  article  by 
"  W.  B.  H."  in  defense  of  oleomargarine, 
several  communications  have  appeared 
which  are  manifestly  colored  and  flavored 
by  dairy  partisanship.  These  defenders 
of  dairies  would  have  us  believe  that  imi- 
tation butter  is  being  constantly  forced 
upon  the  poor,  unsuspecting  public.  I 
am  a  regular  consumer  of  oleomargarine, 
and  every  package  which  comes  to  my 
hand  is  plainly  marked,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  effort  at  deception  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  the  packing- 
houses at  Kansas  City,  and  while  there 
witnessed  the  absolute  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  the  oleomargarine  industry. 
This  wholesome  product  I  am  enabled  to 
purchase  at  a  cost  of  thirty  cents  for  two 
pounds,  and  only  an  expert  can  detect 
any  difference  between  this  butter  and  the 
best  dairy  product,  which  is  frequently 
sold  at  one  pound  for  thirty  cents. 

I  desire  to  add  my  evidence  to  that  of 
"  W.  B.  H.,"  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
the  "  best  grade  "  dairj^  butter  is  veritably 
just  above  rancid.  I  have  purchased 
dairy  butter  in  the  original  package,  at 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  which  was  actually 
so  strong  to  both  taste  and  smell  that  it 
could  not  be  eaten  with  any  relish. 

And  who  would  not  prefer  the  "  abso- 
lutely pure  "  and  wholesome  oleomarga- 
rine to  that  country  butter  which  is  offen- 
sive to  all  of  the  senses. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  half  the 


energy  which  is  displayed  in  the  effort  to 
destroy  the  oleomargarine  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprive  thousands  of 
people  of  the  privilege  of  buying  a  ch2ap 
but  pure  butter,  were  diverted  to  other 
real  adulterations,  some  good  might  be 
accomplished. 

I  have  just  had  my  attention  called  to 
a  new  brand  of  cheap  coffee  which  was 
put  on  the  market  at  ten  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  certain  red-lead 
coloring  process  applied  to  blighted  and 
worthless  coffee-beans,  the  result  being  a 
fine-appearing  coffee.  But  the  consumer 
ought  to  be  informed  of  the  danger  of 
having  lead  compounds  mixed  with  his 
daily  beverage. 

The  coloring  of  oleo  is  not  harmful  to 
any  one  but  the  selfish  dairjrman. 

Edwin  D.  Meeker,  M.D. 

Galena,  Kansas. 

For  a  Pastor's  Library 
Some  readers,  who  found  benefit  in  a 
list  which  we  published  early  in  1897  of 
books  desirable  for  a  pastor's  library, 
have  asked  for  a  list  of  such  books  up  to 
date.  The  following  supplementary  list 
has  accordingly  been  prepared.  It  includes 
only  the  issues  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
is  purposely  made  inclusive  of  books  that 
appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of  interests. 

THEOLOGICAL 

The  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism — Paine. 

The  Atonement — a  symposium  of  seventeen 
theologians. 

God's  Education  of  Man — Hyde. 

How  Much  is  Left  of  the  Ola  Doctrines? — 
Gladden. 

The  Present  Position  of  Protestantism — 
Hamack. 

Roman  Catholic  Doctrines  Explained  and 
Discussed  for  Catholics  and  Protestants — 
Foster. 

Reconciliation  by  Incarnation — Simon. 

The  Divine  Drama^Pike. 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist— Abbott 

The  History  of  Dogma,  seven  volumes — 
Hamack. 

Immortality  and  the  New  Theodicy — 
Gordon. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament- 
Gould. 

What  is  Catholicism  P^Scherer. 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  (a  commentary) — 
Cary. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (a  com- 
mentary )--Drummond. 

Messages  of  the  Earlier  Prophets— Sanders 
and  Kent 
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Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets — Sanders 
and  Kent. 

Messages  of  the  Aposdes— Stevens. 

Messages  of  Paul — Stevens. 

Biblical  Introduction — Bennett  and  Adeney. 

The  Jowett  Lectures  for  1898-99  (eschato- 
log:ical)— Charles. 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus — Gilbert. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture 
— Briggs. 

Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament— Kautzsch. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews— Abbott. 

Biblical  Apocalyptics — Terry. 

Seven  Puzzling  Books — Gladden. 

Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament — Westcott 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — 
Bacon. 

History  of  Textual  Criticism — Vincent. 

History  of  the  Higher  Criticism — Nash. 

Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament — 
Moulton  and  Geden. 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament. 

PHILOSOPHICAL 

The  Conception  of  God — Royce  and  others. 
The  Conception  of  Immortality— Roy ce. 
The  World  and  the  Individual— Royce. 
Problems  of  Philosophy — Hibben. 
Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos — Seth. 
The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution— Smyth. 

HISTORICAL 

Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early 
Progress  of  Christianity — Orr. 

Christian  Institutions — Allen. 

Authority  and  Archaeology — Driver  and 
others. 

The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament — 
Price. 

The  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age — McGiffert. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Before  Carey  (the 
story  of  Christian  missions) — Barnes. 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  two 
vol  umes — Rogers. 

History  of  the  Hebrew  People — Kent. 

History  of  the  Jewish  People — Kent. 

History  of  the  Jewish  People,  Maccabean 
and  Roman  Periods — Riggs. 

Rise  of  the  New  Testament — Muzzey. 

The  Age  of  the  Renascence— Van  Dyke. 

The  Anglican  Reformation— Clark. 

History  of  American  Christianity — Bacon. 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — 
Patton. 

The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
Nippold. 

The  Church  in  Germany — Baring-Gould. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL 

Jewish  Religious  Life  Before  the  Exile — 
Budde. 

Jewish  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile — 
Cheyne. 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion ;  two 
volumes — Tiele. 

The  Making  of  Religion — Lang. 

Through  Nature  to  God — Fiske. 

Early  Christian  Literature — Kriiger. 


Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress- 
Dennis. 

Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience— Nash. 

Ethics  and  Revelation — Nash. 

Social  Facts  and  Forces — Gladden. 

The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus — Mathews. 

Religious  Movements  for  Social  Better- 
ment— Strong. 

The  Social  Meaning  of  Modem  Religious 
Movements  in  England— Hall. 

The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working 
Church — Gladden. 

The  New  Epoch  of  Faith — Gordon. 

Modem  Methods  in  Church  Work— Mead. 

The  City  Wildemess — Woods  (editor). 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question— 
Peabody. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion — Starbuck. 

Spiritual  Life  (a  ps)rchological  study)— Coe. 

The  New  Citizenship — Batten. 

The  Evangelization  of  tlie  World  in  this 
Generation — Mott. 

A  Religion  that  will  Wear — A  Presbyterian 
Layman. 

Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
1900  m  New  York. 

The  Faqfe  of  the  Moral  Life— Wundt 

Ethical  Systems — Wundt. 

The  Slavery  of  Our  Times— Tolstoi. 

Parables  for  Our  Times — Calkins. 

Plaii\Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable — Crosby. 

The  Workers— Wyckoff. 

Fielcfs,  Factories,  and  Workshops— Kropot- 
kin. 

America's  Working  People — Spahr. 

Industrial  Democracy — Webb. 

Municipal  Monopolies — Bemis  and  others. 

Monopolies  and  Trusts — Ely. 

Government  in  Switzerland — Vincent 

Newest  England — Lloyd. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

James  Martineau — Jackson. 

Theodore  Parker — Chadwick. 

Horace  Bushnell,  Preacher  and  Theologian 
— Munger. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff— Schaff. 

Tennyson's  Memoirs — by  his  Son. 

Five  Great  Oxford  Leaders — Donaldson. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks- 
Allen. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond — G.  A. 
Smith. 

Dwight  L.  Moody — by  his  Son. 

Archbishop  Plunket— How. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica — Cheyne  and  Black. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible — Hastings. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible— Davis. 

The  Art  of  Public  Speaking— Lee. 

The  Making  of  the  Sermon — Pattison. 

The  Story  of  Nineteenth  Century  Science- 
Williams. 

The  Method  of  Evolution— Conn. 

Man  and  his  Ancestor — Morris. 

Man,  Past  and  Present — Keane. 

Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture— 
Quackenbos. 

Studies  in  Psychical  Research — Podmore. 

Apparitions  and  Thought  Transference— 
Podmore. 
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We  make  57 
Health  Food 
Preparations  tlJe 


Send  for 
ii5t 


One  of  the  best  is 

Wheatena 

For      sale      at      i|ll      groce  r  8 


The  cheapest  way 

for  us  to  advertise  is  to  have  the  whole  family  eat 
Wheatena  for  breakfast  at  our  expense.  Send  us 
four  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage,  and  we 
will  provide  all  the  rest.  You  will  then  know 
about  the  most  healthful,  delicious,  and  cheapest 
cereal,  pound  for  pound,  on  the  market.  The 
Health  Food  Co.,  Dept.  O,  61  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  lawyer  in  Qiicago,  111.^  writes: 
^^  At  intervals  I  have  had  very 
distressing  attacks  of  this  dis- 
order* At  the  suggestion  of 
a  friend,  my  physician  pre- 
scribed Tartarlithine.  The  re- 
covery was  rapid,  and  it  is  the 
only  remedy  I  can  find  that 
does  not  interfere  with  my 
digestion/^ 

Send  for  our  Free  Pamphlet,  telling 
you  how  to  cure  Rheumatism. 

T^xtarlithine  is  sold  by  all  Drugcists,  or  will  be 
sent  post-paid  by  mail.       Price,  |z.oo  per  bottle. 


MCKESSON     Sc     ROBBINS 
37  FULTON    STREET   HEW  YORK. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTAR  LITMIME  CO 
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ROYAL  Baking  Powder  is 
indispensable  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  finest  cake,  hot- 
breads,  rolls,  and  muffins. 

Housekeepers  are  sometimes  importuned  to 
buy  other  powders  because  they  are  "cheap." 

Housekeepers  should  stop  and  think.  If 
such  powders  are  lower  priced,  are  they  not 
inferior  ? 

Is  it  economy  to  spoil  your  digestion  to 
save  a  few  pennies? 


The   "  Royal    Baker   and   Pastry  Alum  is  used  in  some  baking  powders  and  in  most 

Cook" — containing  over  800  most  of  the  so-called  phosphate  powders,  because  it  is 

practical  and  valuable  cooking  re-  cheap,  and  makes  a  cheaper  powder.    But  alum 

ceipts — free  to  every  patron.    Send  is  a  corrosive  poison  which,  taken  in  food,  acts 

postal  card  with  your  full  address.  injuriously  upon  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST., 
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